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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

I  HAYS  reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume  the  longer  additional  and 
illustratiTe  notes  which  I  have  written  for  the  new  edition  of  the  '*  Elbiients." 

Some  of  those  notes  would  have  heen  inconveniently  long  as  footnotes ;  others 
would  have  heen  inconveniently  placed.  For  example,  although  the  Note  on 
Screws  relates  naturally  to  Art.  416  and  that  on  the  ]&inematical  Treatment 
of  Curves  to  Art.  396,  I  have  placed  the  Note  on  Screws  hefore  the  Note  on 
Corves  hecause  Hamilton's  remarks  on  screw  motion  in  the  earlier  Article  required 
some  development  in  order  to  make  the  Note  on  Curves  easily  intelligihle. 
Accordingly  the  order  of  the  notes  has  heen  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
notes  themselves  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  text.  The  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  suhjects  of  these  notes  have  heen  subordinated  to  the  illustration 
of  quaternion  methods.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  brevity  for  suggestive- 
ness,  and  above  all  I  have  tried  to  render  the  notation  as  explicit  as  possible. 

An  analysis  of  the  Appendix  will  be  found  on  pages  xlv-xlix. 

For  greater  convenience  I  have  provided  an  Index  to  the  whole  work  referring 
to  the  pages,  the  volumes  being  distinguished  by  the  numbers  i  and  ii. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  both  of 
matter  and  of  printing  in  the  first  edition  of  the  ''  Elements."  Every  portion 
of  the  work  bears  evidence  of  Hamilton's  unsparing  pains.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  sentence  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  or  a  single  case  in  which  a  difficulty 
is  not  honestly  faced.  I  see  no  sign  of  diminished  vigour  or  of  relaxed  care 
in  those  portions  of  the  work  written  in  his  failing  health.  My  task  as  editor 
has  convinced  me  of  the  extreme  caution  with  which  any  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  improve  or  modify  the  calculus  of  Quaternions. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  College  Printer,  Mr. 
George  Weldrick,  for  the  great  care  he  has  taken  in  printing  this  edition  for 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  for  his  unvarying  courtesy  to  myself. 


CHAELES  JASPEB  JOLT. 


The  OBsxRVi^TOBT,  Dttksikk, 
liUh  December^  1900, 
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ON  QUATERNIONS,  CONSIDERED  AS  PRODUCTS  OR  POWERS 
OF  VECTORS ;  AND  ON  SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF  QUATER- 
NIONS {imHnwi)j 1-868 

OHAPTEB  in. 

On  80KB  Adihtioval  Applications  op  Quaterkioks,  with  some 

COKCLUSING    RkVAKKS. 

Sbctiov  1. — Remarks  Introductory  to  this  Concluding  Chapter,  .  1-4 

Sbgtion  2. — On  Tangents  and  Normal  Planes  to  Curves  in  Space,  4-10 

Section  3. — On  Normals  and  Tangent  Planes  to  Surfaces,  ....       11-28 

Section  4. — On  Osculating  Planes,  and  Absolute  Normals  to  Curves  of 

Double  Curvature, 24-29 

Section  5. — ^On  Geodetic  Lines,  and  Families  of  Surfaces,  .  29-49 

In  these  Sections,  dp  luually  denotaB  a  taftgmt  to  a  curve,  and  p  a  normal  io  a  iurface. 
Some  of  the  theorems  or  constructioDS  may  perhaps  be  new ;  for  instance,  those  connected 
with  the  eone  of  parallels  (pp.  6,  26,  &c.)  to  the  tangmU  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  ; 
and  possibly  tiie  theorem  (p.  42),  respecting  reeiproeal  curves  in  space  i  at  least,  the 
deductions  here  given  of  these  results  may  serve  as  exemplifications  of  the  Calculus 
employed.  In  treating  of  Families  cf  Surfaces  by  quaternions,  a  sort  of  anak^us 
(pp.  47,  48)  to  the  formation  and  integration  of  Partial  inferential  JBquations  presents 
Itself ;  as  indeed  it  had  done,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  Lectures  (674). 

Section  6. — On  Osculating  Circles  and  Spheres,  to  Curves  in  Space ;  with 

some  connected  Constructions, 50-179 

The  analysis,  however  condensed,  of  this  long  Section  (III.  iii.  6),  cannot  conveniently 
be  performed  otherwise  than  under  tbe  heads  of  the  respective  Articles  (389-401)  which 
compose  it :  each  Article  being  followed  by  several  sub-articles,  which  form  with  it  a 
sort  of  Series.* 


*'  A  Table  of  initial  Fages  of  all  the  Articles  will  he  elsewhere  given,  which  will  much  facilitate 
reference. 
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Pages 
A&TiCLB  389. — Otoulatinff  Cirele  defined,  as  the  Umit  of  a  circle,  which  tomhes  a  given 
curve  (plane  or  of  double  curvature)  at  a  given  point  p,  and  ettts  the  curve  at  a  near  point 
Q  (see  fig.  77,  p.  24).  Deduction  and  interpretation  of  general  ezpressions  for  the  vector 
K  of  the  centre  k  of  the  centre  so  defined.  The  reciprocal  of  the  radiua  xp  being  called  the 
vector  ofeurvaHire,  we  have  generally , 

Vector  of  Curvature  =  (/)  -  k)-^  -  ^^  "  di  ^  d^  "  *^' '  ^^' 

and  if  the  arc  («)  of  the  curve  be  made  the  independent  variable,  then 

Vector  of  Curvature  «  p"  =  D.»p  =  -A'  ^^ 

Examples :  curvatures  of  helix,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  logarithmic  spiral ;  locus  of  centres  of 
curvature  of  helix,  plane  evolute  of  plane  ellipse,    • 60-55 

Abticle  390. — ^Abridged  general  calculations  ;  return  from  (S')  to  (S),       .        .        .  55-66 

A&TiCLB  391. — Centre  determined  by  three  scalar  equations ;  Polar  AxiSf  Polar 
Developable^ 57-58 

Abticlb  392.  — FiM^or  .KgrMo^ion  of  osculating  circle, 58-60 

Artiolb  393. — Intersection  (or  intersections)  of  a  circle  with  a  plane  curve  to  which  it 
osculates ;  example,  hyperbola, 60-63 

Abticle  394. — Intersection  (or  intersections)  of  a  spherical  curve  with  a  small  cirele 
osculating  thereto ;  example,  spherical  conic  ;  constructions  for  the  spherical  centre  (or  pole) 
of  the  circle  osculating  to  such  a  curve,  and  for  the  point  of  intersection  above  mentioned,  63-74 

Article  395. — Osculating  Sphere,  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  defined  as  the  limit 
of  a  sphere,  which  contains  the  osculating  cirele  to  the  curve  at  a  given  point  p,  and  cuts 
the  same  curve  at  a  near  point  a  (com p.  Art.  389).  The  centre  s,  of  the  sphere  so  found, 
is  (as  usual)  the  point  in  which  ihe  polar  axis  (Art.  391)  touches  the  cusp-edge  of  ihe  polar 
developable.  Other  general  construction  for  the  same  centre  (p.  77,  comp.  106).  General 
expressions  for  the  vector,  a-  =  os,  and  for  the  radius,  i2  =  sp  ;  M-^  is  the  spherical  curvature 
(comp.  Art.  397).  Condition  of  Sphericity  {S=  1),  and  Coefficient  of  Non- sphericity  {8—  1), 
for  a  curve  in  space.  When  this  last  coefficient  is  positive  (as  it  is  for  the  helix),  the 
curve  lies  outside  the  sphere,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  osculation,        .  74-80 

Abtiole  396. — Notations  r,  r', . .  for  Dap,  D^p,  &c. ;  properties  of  a  curve  depending 
on  the  square  («')  of  its  arc,  measured  from  a  given  point  p  ;  t  =  unit-tangent,  t'  =  ve^or 
of  curvature,  r-*  =  Tt'  =  curvature  (or  first  curvature,  comp.  Art.  397),  v^rr'  =  binormal  \ 
the  three  planes,  respectively  perpendicular  to  r,  r ,  v,  are  the  normal  plane,  the  rectifying 
plane,  and  the  osculating  plane ;  general  theory  of  emanant  lines  and  planet,  vector  of 
rotation,  axis  of  displacement,  osculating  screw  surface ;  condition  of  developdbHity  of 
surface  of  emanants, 81-88 

Article  397. — Properties  depending  on  the  cube  («*)  of  the  arc;  jRadius  r  (denoted 
here,  for  distinction,  by  a  roman  letter),  and  Vector  r~V,  ot Second  Curvature;  this  radius 
r  may  be  either  positive  or  negative  (whereas  the  radius  r  oi  first  curvature  is  always 
treated  as  jDon/ivtf),  and  its  reciprocal  r-^  may  be  thus  expressed  (pp.  92,  88), 

d'o  y' 

Second  Curvature*  ^ir'^^B=^^,    (T),    or,    r^  =  S --;,  (T) 

yapQ*p  rr 

the  independent  variable  being  the  arc  in  (T),  while  it  is  arbitrary  in  (T) :  but  quaternions 


*  In  this  Article,  or  Series,  397,  and  indeed  also  in  396  and  398,  several  references  are  given  to  a 
very  interesting  Memoir  by  M.  de  Saint- Venant,  ** Sur  les  lignes  eourbes  non  planes*^  :  in  which, 
however,  that  able  writer  objects  to  such  known  phrases  as  second  curvature,  torsion,  &c.,  and  propoees 
in  their  stead  a  new  name  **  eambrure,**  which  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  here  to  adopt. 
(Journal  de  VEcole  Polytechnique,  Cahier  xxx.) 
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PafM 

supply  a  TOflt  yaiiety  of  other  expreuumt  for  this  important  scalar  (sea,  for  instaace,  the 
Table  in  p.  108).    We  haye  also  (by  p.  89,  comp.  Arts.  389,  395,  896), 

Vector  of  Spherical  Curvature  =  sp-*  =  (p  -  o-)-*  =  &o.,  (U) 

^prqjeetuM  of  vector  (r^  of  (timple  or  Jiret)  eurvature,  on  radius  (J2)  qfoeculating  tphere: 
and  if  p  and  P  denote  the  linear  and  angular  elevationtf  of  the  centre  (s)  of  this  tphere 
above  the  osculating  plane,  then  (by  same  page  89), 

p  e  r  tan  P=  Ji  sin  P=  »^r  =  rD,r.  (U') 

Again  (pp.  89,  90],  if  we  write  (comp.  Art.  396), 

A  as  V  -^  a  r-*T  +  tt'  =  Vcetor  of  Second  Curvature  plue  Binormalf  (V) 

this  line  \  may  be  called  the  Sectifying  Vector ;  and  if  f  denote  the  inclination  (considered 
first  by  Lancret),  of  this  rectifying  line  (a)  to  the  tangent  (r)  to  the  curve,  then 

tan  JTs  /-I  tan  P  =  r-»r.  (V') 

Known  right  cone  with  rectifying  line  for  its  axie,  and  with  ff  tat  its  aemiangle,  whicli 
oeeulates  at  p  to  the  developable  loeua  of  tangents  to  the  curve  (or  by  p.  99  to  the  cone  of 
parallels  already  mentioned) ;  new  right  cone,  with  a  new  semianglCf  C7,  connected  with  ff 
by  the  relation  (p.  91), 

Un6'  =  ?tanJ5r,  (V") 

which  osculates  to  the  eone  of  chords,  drawn  from  the  given  point  p  to  other  points  q  of 
the  given  curve.  Other  oscidating  cones,  eglinders,  helix,  and  parabola ;  this  last  being 
(pp.  91,  96)  the  parabola  which  osculates  to  the  prqfection  of  the  curve,  on  its  own  osculating 
plane.  Deviation  of  curve,  at  any  near  point  Q,  from  the  osculating  eirele  at  p,  decomposed 
(p.  96)  into  two  rectangular  deviations,  from  osculating  helix  and  parabola.  Additional 
formulas  (p.  109),  for  the  general  theory  of  emanants  (Art.  396) ;  case  of  normallg  emanant 
limes,  or  of  tangentiaUy  emanant  planes.  General  auxiliary  spherical  curve  (pp.  110-112, 
comp.  p.  28) ;  new  proof  of  the  second  expression  (Y')  for  tan  H,  and  of  the  theorem  that  if 
this  ratio  at  curvatures  be  constant,  the  proposed  curve  is  a  geodetic  on  a  cylinder :  new 
proof  that  if  each  curvature  {r-^,  r^)  be  constant,  the  cylinder  is  right,  and  therefore  the 
curve  a  A^/tdT, 88,  112 

Abticlb  398. — Properties  of  a  curve  in  space,  depending  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
powers  {s^,  ^)oti\M  are  (s) 112-166 

This  Series  398  is  so  much  longer  than  any  other  in  the  Volume,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  so  much  original  matter,  that  it  seems  necessary  here  to  subdivide  the  analysis 
under  several  separate  heads,  lettered  as  (a),  (b),  (e),  &c. 

(a).  Neglecting  s^,  we  may  write  (p.  112,  comp.  Art.  396), 

op,  =  p.  =  /,  +  «•  +  JfV'  +  *«V  +  A»V";  (W) 

or  (comp.  p.  126), 

p,  =  p  +  af/r  +  y^rr'  +  ejrv^  ( W) 

with  expressions  (p.  126)  for  the  coefficients  (or  coordinates)  x$,  y„  s«,  in  terms  of  r,  t^,  i^, 
r,  i',  and  s.  If  «^  be  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  expression 
(W)  the  term,  rh'^v^ ;  with  corresponding  additions  to  the  scalar  ( oefBcients  in  (W), 
introducing  r^  and  r^ :  the  laws  for  forming  which  additional  terms,  and  for  extending 
them  to  higher  powers  of  the  arc,  are  assigned  in  a  subsequent  Series  (399,  pp.  166, 163). 
(b).  Analogous  expressions  for  r"',  /',  k",  A',  </,  andj/,  £!,  P',  E',  to  serve  in  questions 
in  which  ^  is  neglected,  are  assigned  (in  p.  113) ;  i^',  r ,  i^,  A,  <r,  and  p,  R,  P,  H,  having 
been  previously  expressed  (in  Series  397) ;  while  nv,  w'^,  kT,  k",  o",  &c.  enter  into 
investigations  which  take  account  of  s^:  the  arc  s  being  treated  as  the  independent 
variable  in  all  thfxe  derivations. 

Haioltoic's  Elbmimts  of  Quatkrmxoms,  Vol.  II.;  b 
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Pages 
(e).  One  of  the  chief  resulU  of  the  preeent  Series  (398),  ib  the  introduction  (p.  116,  &c.) 
of  a  nno  auxiliary  angle,  /»  anahgom  in  several  respects  to  the  knoton  angle  E  (397),  hut 
helongiing  to  a  higher  order  of  theorems,  respecting  eurves  in  space :  hecause  the  new  angle 
/depends  on  the/of<rM  (and  lower)  powers  of  the  arc  «,  while  Lancret's  angle  J7 depends 
only  on  ifi  (including  a^  and  «*).  In  fact,  while  tan  S  is  represented  hy  the  expressions 
(V'),  whereof  one  is  r*'^  tan  P,  tan  /admits  (with  many  transformations)  of  the  following 

analogous  expression  (p.  116), 

tan/^ir-^tanP;  (X) 

m 

where  R  depends*  hy  (b)  on  «^,  while  r^  and  P  depend  (397)  on  no  higher  power  than  ^, 
(d).  To  give  a  more  distinct  geometrical  weaning  to  this  new  angle  /,  than  can  be 
easily  gathered  from  such  a  formula  as  (X),  respecting  which  it  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  /  is  in  general  more  simply  defined  by  expressions  for  its  cotangent 
(pp.  116,  126),  than  for  its  tangent,  we  are  to  conceive  that,  at  each  point  p  of  any 
proposed  curve  of  double  curvature,  there  is  drawn  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  which 
osculates  (896)  to  the  curve  at  that  point ;  and  that  then  the  envelope  of  all  these  planes  is 
determined,  which  envelope  (for  reasons  afterwards  more  fully  explained)  is  called  here 
(p.  116)  the  ''  Circumscribed  Developable  *' :  being  a  surface  analogous  to  tJie  *'  Rectifying 
Developable*^  of  Lancret,  but  belonging  (c)  to  a  higher  order  of  questions.  And  then,  as 
the  known  angle  S  denotes  (397)  the  inclination,  suitably  measured,  of  the  rectifying  line 
(\),  which  is  a  generatrix  of  the  rectifying  developable,  to  the  tangent  (r)  to  the  curve ;  so 
the  new  angle  /  represents  the  inclination  of  a  generating  line  (^),  of  what  has  just  been 
called  the  eircumsoribed  developable,  to  the  same  tangent  (r),  measured  likewise  in  a 
defined  direction  (p.  117),  but  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere.  It  may  be  noted  as 
another  analogy  (p.  117),  that  while  J?  is  a  right  angle  for  a  plane  curve,  so  /  is  right 
when  the  curve  is  spherical.  For  the  helix  (p.  122),  the  angles  .S^ and  /are  equal ;  and 
the  rectifying  and  circumscribed  devehpables  coincide,  with  each  other  and  with  the  right 
cylinder,  on  which  the  helix  is  a  geodetic  line. 

{e).  If  the  recent  line  ^  be  measured  from  the  given  point  p,  in  a  suitable  direction 
(as  contrasted  with  the  opposite),  and  with  a  suitable  length,  it  becomes  what  may  be 
called  (comp.  396)  the  Vector  of  Rotation  of  the  Tangent  Plane  {d)  to  the  Osculating  Sphere ; 
and  then  it  satisfies,  among  others,  the  equations  (pp.  114,  116,  comp.  (V)), 

4»  =  Vjr,    T<t>  ^  R-^  ooaoo  J ;  (X') 

this  last  being  an  expression  for  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  ihe  plane  just  mentioned,  or  of 
its  normal,  namely  the  spherical  radius  R,  if  the  given  curve  be  conceived  to  be  described 
by  a  point  moving  with  a  constant  velocity,  assumed  =  1.  And  if  we  denote  by  v  the 
point  in  which  the  given  radius  J2  or  ps  is  nearest  to  a  consecutive  radius  of  the  same  kind, 
or  to  the  radius  of  a  consecutive  osculating  sphere,  then  this  point  v  divides  the  line  ps 
internally,  into  segments  which  may  (ultimately)  be  thus  expressed  (pp.  115,  116), 

pv  =  ii  sin^  /,     Ys^R  cos*  /.  (X") 

But  these  and  other  connected  results,  depending  on  s^,  have  their  known  analogues  (with 
H  for  /,  and  r  for  R),  in  that  earlier  theory  {c)  which  introduces  only  s'  (besides  s^  and  «^) : 
and  they  are  all  included  in  the  general  theory  of  emanant  lines  and  planes  (396,  397),  of 
which  some  new  geometrical  illustrations  (pp.  117,  120)  are  here  given. 

*  In  other  words,  the  calculation  of  f^  and  P  introduces  no  differentials  higher  than  the  third 
order ;  but  that  of  R!  requires  ike  fourth  order  of  difFerentials.  In  the  language  of  modem  geometry, 
the  former  can  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  four  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  or  by  that 
of  two  consecutive  osculating  circles ;  but  the  latter  requires  the  consideration  of  two  consecutive 
osculating  spheres,  and  therefore  of  Jive  consecutive  points  of  the  curve  (supposed  to  be  one  of  double 
curvature).  Other  investigations,  in  the  present  and  immediately  following  Series  (398,  399), 
especially  those  connected  with  what  we  shall  shortly  call  the  OaeuUxtitig  Twisted  Cubic,  will  be  found 
to  involve  the  consideration  of  six  consecutive  points  of  a  curve. 
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(/).  New  auxiliary  icalar  ii(  =  p'^RR  =  cot  /  sec  P  =  &c.),  =  velocity  of  centre  8  of 
oeeulatmg  ephere,  if  the  Telocity  of  the  point  p  of  the  given  curve  be  taken  as  unity  {e) ;  n 
vanishes  with  Jff^  cot  /,  and  (oomp.  396)  the  coei&oient  iSf  -  1  (s  nrr^)  of  non-sphericity, 
for  the  case  of  a  spherical  curve  (p.  120).  Arcs,  first  and  second  cnrratures,  and 
rectifying  planes  and  lines,  of  the  cusp-edges  of  the  polar  and  rectifying*  derelopables ; 
these  can  all  be  expressed  without  going  beyond  «^,  and  tome  without  using  any  higher 
power  than  f*,  or  differentials  of  the  orders  corresponding ;  ri  s  nr,  and  n  s  nr^  are  the 
eeeiJar  radii  of  first  and  second  curvature  of  the  fortner  cusp-edge,  n  being  poeitive  when 
that  curve  turns  its  concavity  at  s  towards  the  given  curve  at  f  :  determination  of  the 
pomt  B,  in  which  the  latter  cusp-edge  is  touched  by  the  rectifying  line  A  to  the  original 
curve  (pp.  120,  125). 

ig).  Equation  with  one  arbitrary  conBtant  (p.  126),  of  a  cone  of  the  eeeond  order ^  which 
has  its  vertex  at  the  given  point  p,  and  has  contact  of  the  third  order  {otfour-tide  contact) 
with  the  cone  of  ehordt. {Z97)  from  that  point;  equation  (p.  128)  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
second  order,  which  has  an  arbitrary  line  pb  from  p  as  one  tide,  and  has  contact  of  the 
fourth  order  (or  Jhe-point  contact)  with  the  curve  at  p ;  the  constant  above  mentioned  can 
be  so  determined,  that  the  right  line  pb  shall  be  a  tide  of  the  cone  altOt  and  therefore  a 
part  of  the  intertection  of  cone  and  cylinder ;  and  then  the  remaining  or  curvilinear  part, 
of  the  complete  intertection  of  those  two  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  is  (by  known 
principles)  bl  gauche  curve  of  the  third  order,  or  what  is  briefly  caUedf  a  Twitted  Cubic :  and 
thit  loot  curve,  in  virtue  of  its  construction  above  described,  and  whatever  the  assumed 
direction  of  the  auxiliary  line  pb  may  be,  has  contact  qf  the  fourth  order  (or  five-point 
contact)  ¥>ith  the  given  curve  of  double  curvaturo  at  p  (pp.  126,  129,  comp.  pp.  92,  104). 
(A).  Determination  (p.  129)  of  the  conttant  in  the  equation  of  the  cone  (^),  so  that  thit 
cone  may  have  contact  of  the/owr^A  order  (ovflve-tide  contact)  with  the  cone  ofchordt  from 
p ;  the  cone  thus  found  may  be  called  the  Otculating  Oblique  Gone  (oomp.  397),  of  the 
second  order,  to  that  cone  of  chords ;  and  the  coefficients  of  its  equation  involve  only  r,  r, 
r*,  x',  r^',  if,  but  not  r'",  although  this  last  derivative  is  of  no  higher  order  than  r",  since 
each  depends  only  on  ifi  (and  lower  powers),  or  introduces  ooljjlfth  differ entidlt.  Again, 
the  cylinder  (^)  will  have  contact  of  the^^A  order  (or  tix-point  contact)  with  the  given 
curve  at  p,  if  the  line  pb,  which  is  by  construction  a  tide  of  tiiat  cylinder,  and  has  hitherto 
had  an  arbitrary  direction,  be  now  obliged  to  be  a  side  of  a  oertain'^M^t^  cone,  of  which  the 
equation  (p.  128)  involves  as  constants  not  only  rrKr'r^r'',  like  that  of  the  otculating  cone 
just  determined,  but  also  r'".  The  two  conet  last  mentioned  have  the  tangent  (r)  to  the 
given  curve  for  a  common  tide,'l  but  they  have  also  three  other  common  sides,  whereof  one 

*  The  rectifying  plane,  of  the  cusp-edge  of  the  rectifying  developable,  is  the  plane  of  A  and  r',  of 
which  the  formula  LIY'.  in  p.  124  is  the  equation ;  and  the  rectifying  line  bh,  of  the  same  cusp- 
edge*  interteett  the  abtolute  normal  pb  to  the  given  curve,  or  the  rat^ut  (r)  of  first  curvature,  in  the 
point  H  in  which  that  radius  is  nearett  {e)  to  a  eontecutive  radiut  of  the  same  kind.  But  this  last 
theorem,  which  is  here  deduced  by  quaternions,  had  been  previously  arrived  at  by  M.  de  Saint-Yenant 
(oomp.  the  Note  to  p.  viii),  through  an  entirely  different  analysis,  confirmed  by  geometrical 
considerations. 

t  By  Bt,  Salmon,  in  lus  excellent  Treatise  on  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimentiont  (Dublin, 
1862),  which  is  several  times  cited  in  the  Notes  to  this  final  Chapter  (III.  iii.)  of  these  Blementt, 
The  gauche  curves,  above  mentioned,  have  been  studied  with  much  success,  of  late  years,  by  M. 
Chaslee,  Sig.  Cremona,  and  other  geometers :  but  their  existence,  and  some  of  their  leading  prop^es, 
appear  to  have  been  first  perceived  and  published  by  Prof.  Mdbius  (see  his  Barycentrio  Calculut, 
Leipzig,  1827,  pp.  114-122,  especially  p.  117). 

X  Thit  tide,  however,  countt  at  three  (p.  169),  in  the  system  of  the  tix  linet  of  intertection  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  these  two  conet,  which  have  a  common  vertex  p,  and  are  respectively  of  the  teeond  and 
third  ordert  (or  degrees).  Additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  whole  subject,  in  the  following 
Series  (399) ;  in  which  also  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  only  one  osculating  twisted  cubic,  at  a  given  . 
pointy  to  a  given  curve  of  double  curvature ;  and  that  thit  cubic  curve  can  be  determined,  without 
reooking  any  etibic  or  other  equation. 

b3 
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at  least  is  real,  since  they  are  assigned  by  a  eubie  equation  (p.  129) ;  and  by  taking  this 
side  for  the  line  pb  in  {ff)j  there  results  a  new  eylinder  of  the  eecond  order^  which  cute  the 
oeeiUatinff  oblique  eone,  partly  in  that  right  line  pb  itself,  and  partly  in  a  gamhe  eurve  of 
the  third  order,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  an  Oeeulating  Twitted  Cuhio  (comp.  again  {jf)), 
because  it  has  oontaet  of  the  jy^h  order  (or  tiz-point  eontaet)  vnth  the  given  eurve  at  p 
(p.  129). 

(i).  In  general,  and  independently  of  any  question  of  osculation,  a  Twitted  Cubic  {g), 
if  passing  through  the  origin  o,  may  be  represented  by  any  one  of  the  vector  equationt 
(pp.  131,  182), 

Vop  +  V/)4>p  =  0,  (Y);         or        (^  +  0f>  =  «»  (^0 

or  p  =  (^  +  c)-i«,  (YT;  or        Vop  +  pVyp  +  VpVxp/ii  =  0,        (Y") 

in  which  a,  y,  X,  /i  are  real  and  eonttant  veetort,  but  tf  is  a  variable  tealar ;  while  ^p 

denotes  (comp.  the  Section  IIL  ii.  6,  or  p.  xxxii,  vol.  i.,  a  linear  and  vector  function,  which 

is  here  generally  not  tc\f'Conjugate,  of  the  variable  vector  p  of  the  cubic  eurve.    The  number 

of  the  tealar  eonttantt^  in  the  form  (Y"^,  or  in  any  other  form  of  the  equation,  is  found 

to  be  ^  (p.  132),  with  the  foregoing  supposition  that  the  curve  passes  through  the  origin, 

a  restriction  which  it  is  easy  to  remove.    The  curve  (Y)  is  cut,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  three 

pointt  (real  or  imaginary),  by  an  arbitrary  tecant  plane ;  and  its  three  atymptotet  [veeX  or 

imaginary)  haye  the  direetiont  of  the  three  vector  roott  fi  (see  again  the  last  cited  Section) 

of  the  equation  (same  p.  131), 

Yfi<l>fi  =  0  :  (Z) 

so  that  by  (P),  p.  zxxii,  vol.  i.,  thete  three  atymptotet  compote  a  real  and  rectangular  tyttetn, 
for  the  cate  of  te^-cory'ugation  of  the  function  ^  in  (Y). 

(y).  Deviation  of  a  near  point  p«  of  the  given  curve,  from  the  tphere  (396)  which 
otculatet  at  the  given  point  p  ;  this  deviation  (by  p.  182,  comp.  pp.  79, 120)  is 

8p,  -  8P  =  --  -  ■  =  ~ —  =  -- — -  =  &c. ;  (Ai) 

24n:^jB     24ny      24rrJJ 

it  is  ultimately  equal  (p.  184)  to  the  quarter  of  the  deviation  (397)  of  the  same  near  point 
p«  from  the  oteulating  circle  at  p,  multiplied  by  the  tine  of  the  small  angle  bps«,  which  the 
email  arc  68«  of  the  locus  of  the  spheric  centre  s  (or  of  the  eutp-edge  of  the  polar  developable) 
tubtendt  at  the  same  point  p  ;  and  it  has  an  outward  or  an  inward  direction,  according  as 
this  latt  are  is  coneave  or  convex  (/)  at  s,  towards  the  given  curve  at  p  (pp.  122,  134).  It 
is  also  ultimately  equal  (p.  136)  to  the  deviation  pb^  -  ran  of  the  given  point  p  from  the 
near  tphere,  which  osculates  at  the  near  point  p. ;  and  likewise  (p.  137)  to  the  component, 
in  the  direction  of  bp,  of  |the  deviation  of  that  near  point  from  the  osculating  circle  at  p, 
measured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  normal  plane  at  that  point,  if  this  latt  deviation  be 
now  expressed  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fourth  order :  whereas  it  has  hitherto  been  considered 
sufficient  to  develope  this  deviation  from  the  oteulating  circle  (397)  as  far  as  the  third  order 
(or  third  dimension  of  t) ;  and  therefore  to  treat  it  as  having  a  direction,  tangential  to  the 
osculating  sphere  (comp.  pp.  97,  133). 

(k).  The  deviation  (Ai)  is  also  equal  to  the  third  part  (p.  138)  of  the  deviation  of  the 
near  point  t,  from  the  given  circle  (which  osculates  at  p),  if  measured  in  the  near  normal 
plane  (at  p«),  and  deeompoted  in  the  direction  of  the  radiw  £s  of  the  near  tphere ;  or  to  the 
third  part  (with  direction  preserved)  of  the  deviation  of  the  new  near  point  in  which  the 
given  cirple  is  cut  hy  the  near  plane,  from  the  near  tphere :  or  finally  to  the  third  part  (as 
before,  and  still  with  an  unchanged  direction)  of  the  deviation  from  the  given  tphere,  of 
that  other  new  point  c,  in  which  the  near  circle  (osculating  at  p«)  is  cut  by  the  given  normal 
plane  (at  p),  and  which  is  found  to  satisfy  the  equation, 

8C  =  3bp,  -  28P.  (Bi) 

Oeometrical  connexions  (p.  140)  between  these  various  results  (/)  (/k),  illustrated  by  a 
diagram  (fig.  83). 
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(Q.  The  SurfaMy  which  is  the  Loetu  rf  the  Oteuiatinff  Circle  to  a  given  curve  in  space, 
may  be  represented  rigorously  by  the  vector  expreteion  (p.  141), 

v»t «  «  p«  +  r,T,  sin  w  +  r.^r/  vers  u ;  (Ci) 

in  which  »  and  u  are  two  independent  scalar  variables,  whereof  a  is  (as  before)  the  are 
pp«  of  the  given  eurve,  but  is  not  now  treated  as  email :  and  u  lb  the  (small  or  large)  angle 
subtended  at  the  centre  k«  of  the  circle,  by  the  are  of  that  drele^  measured  from  its  point  of 
osculation  f«.  But  the  same  superjieial  locus  (comp.  392}  may  be  represented  also  by  the 
vector  equation  (p.  166}  involving  apparently  only  one  scalar  variable  («), 

^iT^. +  '•  =  **•  (i>>) 

in  which  Vg  =  rgr't,  and  «  =  »«,«»  the  vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface.  The 
general  method  (p.  11)  of  the  Section  III.  iii.  3,  shows  that  the  normal  to  this  surface  (Ci), 
at  any  proposed  point  thereof,  has  the  direction  of  ««,ii-iri;  that  is  (p.  141),  the 
direction  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  which  contains  the  circle  through  that  point,  and 
has  the  same  point  of  osculation  p«  to  the  given  curve.  The  locus  of  the  osculating  circle  is 
therefore  found,  by  this  little  calculation  with  quaternions,  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
Envelope  of  the  Osculating  Sphere,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  geometrical  considerations 
(comp.  the  Note  to  p.  141). 

(m).  The  curvilinear  locus  of  the  point  c  in  (k)  is  one  branch  of  the  section  of  the 
surface  (/),  made  by  the  normal  plane  to  the  given  curve  at  p ;  and  if  d  be  the  projection 
of  c  on  the  tangent  at  p  to  this  new  curve,  which  tangent  pd  has  a  direction  perpen' 
dicular  to  the  radius  P8  or  J2  of  the  osculating  sphere  at  p  (see  again  fig.  83,  in  p.  140), 
while  the  ordinate  dc  is  parallel  to  that  radius,  then  (attending  only  to  principal  terms), 
pp.  139,  140)  we  have  the  expressions, 

JU^  -n^ 


and  therefore  ultimately  (p.  141), 

DC*  _  81      «*r*r  (a*  -  p) 
PD*"  32  '  ^ 


const. 


(Fi) 


from  which  it  follows  that  p  is  a  singular  point  of  the  section  here  considered,  but  not  a 
eusp  of  that  section,  although  the  curvature  at  p  is  infinite:  the  ordinate  dc  varying 
ultimately  as  the  potoer  with  exponent  }  of  the  abscissa  pd.  Contrast  (pp.  141,  142),  of 
this  section,  with  that  of  the  developable  Locus  of  Tangents,  made  by  the  same  normal 
plane  at  p  to  the  given  curve ;  the  vectors  analogous  to  pd  and  dc  are  in  this  case 
nearly  equal  to  -  i<V  and  -  i<^~V ;  so  that  the  latter  varies  ultimately  as  the 
power  I  of  the  former,  and  the  point  p  is  (as  it  is  known  to  be)  a  eusp  of  this  last 


(i»).  A  given  Curve  of  double  curvature  is  therefore  generally  a  Angular  Line  (p.  143), 
although  not  a  cusp^edge,  upon  that  Surface  (I),  which  is  at  once  the  Locus  of  its  oscu- 
lating drckf  and  the  Envelope  of  its  osculating  Sphere :  and  the  new  developable 
surface  [d),  as  being  oiroumscribed  to  this  superjldal  locus  (or  envelope),  so  as  to  touch 
it  along  this  singular  Une  (p.  166),  may  naturally  be  called,  as  above,  the  Circumscribed 
Developable  (p.  IIC). 

(o).  Additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  whole  theory  of  the  singular  line  (n),  by 
ooosidering  (pp.  143-166)  a  problem  which  was  discussed  by  Monge,  in  two  distinct 
SeetioDS  (zzii.  xxvi.)  of  his  well-known  Analyse  (comp.  the  Notes  to  pp.  144,  146,  163, 
164, 166  of  these  EUmonts) ;  namely,  to  determine  the  envelope  of  a  sjj^kere  with  varying 
radius  M,  whereof  the  centre  a  traverses  a  given  curve  in  space  ;  or  briefly,  to  find  the 
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JBnvelope  of  a  Sphere  with  One  varying  FaramsUr  (comp.  p.  171) :  espeoially  for  the  Cote 
qf  Coincidenee  (p.  146,  &c.),  of  what  are  f4suaUy  two  distinct  hranehet  (p.  144)  of  a  certain 
Charaeteristie  Curve  (or  arUe  de  rehrouttement),  namely  the  curvilinear  envelope  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  all  the  eirelcSf  along  which  the  tuperfidal  envelope  of  the  apheree  is 
touched  by  those  spheres  themselyes. 

(p)»  Quaternion  forms  (pp.  145,  146)  of  the  condition  of  coincidence  (o) ;  one  of  these 
can  be  at  once  translated  into  Monge's  equation  of  condition  (p.  146),  or  into  an  equation 
slightly  more  general,  as  leading  the  independent  variable  arbitrary ;  but  a  simpler  and 
more  easily  interpretable  form  is  the  following  (p.  146), 

ridr  =  ±  MRy  (Gi) 

in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  contact,  of  a  sphere  with  its  enyelope  (o),  while  r\ 
is  the  radius  of  (first)  curvature  of  the  curve  (s),  which  is  the  locue  of  the  centre  s  of  the 
sphere. 

(q).  The  singular  line  into  which  the  two  branches  of  the  curvilinear  envelope  are 
fused,  when  this  condition  is  satisfied,  is  in  general  an  orthogonal  trajectory  (p.  161)  to 
the  osculating  planes  of  the  curve  (s) ;  that  curve,  which  is  now  the  given  one,  is  therefore 
(comp.  391,  396)  the  cusp^edge  (p.  161)  of  the  polar  developable,  corresponding  to  the 
singular  line  just  mentioned,  or  to  what  may  be  called  the  curve  (p),  which  was 
formerly  the  given  curve.  In  this  way  there  arise  many  verifications  of  formulsB 
(pp.  161,  162) ;  for  example,  the  equation  (Gi)  is  easily  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the 
results  of  (/). 

(r).  'With  the  geometrical  hints  thus  gained  from  interpretation  of  quaternion 
results,  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  Complete  and  General  Integral  of  the 
Equation  of  Condition  [p),  which  was  presented  by  Monge  under  the  form  (comp.  p.  146) 
of  a  non-linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  involving  three  variables  {f,  r^,  t) 
considered  as  functions  of  a  fourth  (a),  namely  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
regarded  as  varying  with  the  radius,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
integrated  or  interpreted  by  that  illustrious  analyst.  The  general  integral  here  found 
presents  itself  at  first  in  a  quaternion  form  (p.  163),  but  is  easily  translated  (p.  164)  into 
the  usual  language  of  analysis.  A  less  general  integral  is  also  assigned,  and  its  geo- 
metrical signification  exhibited,  as  answering  to  a  case  for  which  the  singular  Une  lately 
considered  reduces  itself  to  a  singular  point  (p.  156). 

(«).  Among  the  verifications  {q)  of  this  whole  theory,  it  is  shown  (pp.  162,  163)  that 
although,  when  the  two  branches  [o)  of  the  general  curvilinear  envelope  of  the  circles  of  the 
system  are  real  and  distinct,  each  branch  is  a  cusp-edge  (or  arite  de  rebroussement,  as 
Monge  perceived  it  to  be),  upon  the  superficial  envelope  at  the  spheres,  yet  in  the  ease  of 
fusion  {p)  this  cuspidal  character  is  lost  (as  was  likewise  seen  by  Monge*) :  and  that  then 
a  section  of  the  surface,  made  by  a  normal  plane  to  the  singt^ar  line,  has  precisely  the 
form  (m),  expressed  by  the  equation  (Fi).  In  short,  the  result  is  in  many  ways  con- 
firmed, by  calculation  and  by  geometry,  that  when  the  condition  of  coincidence  {p)  is 
satisfied,  the  Surface  is,  as  in  (n),  at  once  the  Envelope  of  the  osculating  Sphere  and  the 
Zocus  of  the  osculating  Circle,  to  that  Singular  Line  on  itself,  into  which  by  (q)  the  two 
branches  (o)  of  its  general  eusp-edge  are  fused. 

(Q.  Other  applications  of  preceding  formube  might  be  given ;  for  instance,  the  formula 
for  k"  enables  us  to  assign  general  expressions  (p.  166)  for  the  centre  and  radius  of  the 
circle,  which  osculates  at  k  to  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle,  to  a  given 
curve  in  space :  with  an  elementary  verification,  for  the  case  of  the  plane  evolute  rf  the 
plane  evolute  of  a  plane  curve.  But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  analysis,  which  how- 
ever could  scarcely  have  been  much  abridged,  of  the  results  of  Series  398,  and  to  pass  to 
a  more  brief  account  of  the  investigations  in  the  following  Series. 

*  Compare  the  first  Note  to  p.  163  of  these  Elements, 
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AxncLB  399. — ^Additioiial  general  inyeBtigatioiis,  rMpectmg  that  gaueh$  curve  of  the 
third  wrd&r  (or  degree),  which  has  been  abore  called  an  Osculating  Twitted  CuHe 
(398,  {h)),  to  any  proposed  outyo  of  double  ciuratare ;  with  applications  to  the  case, 
where  the  giTen  curve  is  a  heUx, 156,  167 

(a).  In  general  (p.  159)  the  tangent  pt  to  the  given  curve  is  a  nodal  tide  of  the  euHe 
cone  (398,  (A)) ;  one  tangent  plane  to  that  cone  ((7s),  along  that  side,  being  the  otculating 
plane  {I)  to  the  curve,  and  therefore  touching  also,  along  the  same  side,  the  otculating 
oblique  cone  {C$)  of  the  teeond  order,  to  the  eone  of  ehordt  (397)  from  p ;  while  the  other 
tangent  plane  to  the  cubic  cone  (Cz)  erottet  that  Jlrtt  plane  (P),  or  the  quadric  eone  {(h), 
at  an  angle  of  which  the  trigonometric  cotangent  {^f)  is  equal  to  half  the  differctUial  of 
the  radius  (r)  of  second  curvature y  divided  by  the  differential  of  the  are  («).  And  the  three 
common  sides,  ps,  fe',  pb",  of  these  two  cones,  which  remain  when  the  tangent  pt  is 
excluded,  and  of  which  one  at  least  must  be  real,  are  the  parallels  through  the  given  point 
p  to  the  three  asymptotes  (898,  (i))  to  the  gauche  curve  sought ;  being  also  sides  of  three 
quadric  cylinders,  say  (£%),  (X'j),  (X^s),  which  contain  those  asymptotes  as  other  sides  (or 
generating  lines) :  and  of  which  each  contains  the  twisted  cubic  sought,  and  ib  cut  in  it  by 
the  quadric  cone  ((7s). 

{b).  On  applying  this  First  Method  to  the  case  of  a  given  heliXf  HJm  found  (p.  169) 
that  the  general  cubic  cons  ((7s)  breaks  up  into  the  system  of  a  new  quadric  cone,  {Ct),  and 
a  new  plane  (P^  ;  which  Utter  is  the  rectifying  plane  (396)  of  the  helix,  or  the  tangent 
plane  at  p  to  the  right  cylinder,  whereon  that  given  curve  is  traced.  The  two  quadric 
cones,  {0%)  and  {O2)  touch  each  other  and  the  plane  (I)  along  the  tangent  pt,  and  have 
910  other  real  common  side :  whence  two  of  the  sought  asymptotes,  and  two  of  the 
eorresponding  cylinders  (a),  are  in  this  case  imaginary,  although  they  can  still  be  used 
in  calculation  (pp.  159,  160,  162).  But  the  plane  (F)  cuts  the  cone  (C%),  not  only  in  the 
tangent  pt,  but  also  in  a  second  real  side  pb,  to  which  the  real  asymptote  is  parallel  (a) ; 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  side  of  a  real  quadric  cylinder  (Z*)  which  has  that 
asymptote  for  another  side  (p.  162),  and  contains  the  twisted  cubic:  this  gauche  curve 
being  thus  the  curvilinear  part  (p.  161)  of  the  intersection  of  the  real  cone  {C2),  with  the 
real  cylinder  (Xa). 

{e).  Transformations  and  verifications  of  this  result;  fractional  expressions  (p.  162),  for 
the  coordinatee  of  the  twisted  cubic ;  expression  (p.  161)  for  the  deviation  of  the  helix 
from  that  osculating  curve,  which  deviation  is  directed  inwards,  and  is  of  the  sixth  order : 
the  least  distance,  between  the  tangent  pt  and  the  real  asymptote,  is  a  right  line  pb, 
which  is  cut  internally  (p.  162)  by  the  axis  of  the  right  cylinder  {b),  in  a  point  a  such  that 
PA  is  to  AB  as  three  to  seven. 

(<Q.  The  First  Method  (a),  which  has  been  established  in  the  preceding  Series  (398), 
succeeds  then  for  the  case  of  the  helix,  with  a  facility  which  arises  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance  (3),  that  for  this  case  the  general  cubic  cone  ((7s)  breaks  up  into  two  separate 
loci,  whereof  om  is  a  plane  (i^.  But  usually  the  foregoing  method  requires,  as  in 
(398,  (A)),  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation :  an  inconvenience  which  Ib  completely  avoided, 
by  the  employment  of  a  Second  General  Method,  as  follows. 

(e).  This  Second  Method  consists  in  taking,  for  a  second  locus  of  the  gauche  oseuletrix 
sought,  a  certain  Cubic  Surface  {Si),  of  which  every  point  is  the  vertex^  of  a  quadric  eone, 

*  It  is  known  that  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  quadric  cone,  which  passes  through  six  given  points 
of  space,  Ay  B,  c,  d,  b,  p,  whereof  no  four  are  in  one  plane,  is  generally  a  Surface,  say  (^$4),  of  the 
Fourth  Degree :  in  fact,  it  is  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  triangle  abc  in  a  system  of  four  right  lines, 
whereof  three  are  the  sides  of  that  triangle,  and  the  fourth  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  abc 
and  DBF.  If  then  we  investigate  the  intersection  of  this  surface  {Si)  with  the  quadric  cone, 
(a.  BCDBP),  or  say  (6^),  which  has  a  for  vertex,  and  passes  through  the  five  other  given  points,  we 
might  expect  to  find  (in  some  sense)  a  curve  of  the  eighth  degree.  But  when  we  set  aside  the^v  right 
limes,  AB,  AC,  ad,  ab,  ap,  which  are  common  to  the  two  surfaces  here  considered,  we  find  that  the 
(remaining  or)  curvilinear  part  of  the  complete  intersection  is  reduced  to  a  curve  of  the  third  degree. 
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haying  iia^point  amiaet  with  the  giTen  curve  at  p :  ao  that  this  mw  9mfac$  is  out  by  the 
plane  at  infinity,  in  the  9am$  euHe  ourve  as  the  e%tb%e  eone  ((7s).  It  is  found  (p.  166)  to  be 
a  Mukd  Surfact,  with  the  tangent  pt  for  a  Smguiar  Line ;  and  when  this  tight  line  is 
tet  aside,  the  rewuiining  (that  is,  the  eurvilinear)  part  of  the  intersection  of  the  tieo  loci, 
((7a)  and  {8z),  is  the  Oteulating  Twisted  Cubic  sought :  which  gauche  oeculatrix  is  thus 
completely  and  generally  determined,  without  any  such  difficulty  or  apparent  variety,  as 
might  be  supposed  to  attend  the  solution  of  a  cuHne  equation  {d),  and  with  new 
yerifleations  for  the  case  of  the  helix  (p.  167). 

Articlb  400. — On  Involutes  and  Eyolutes  in  space, 167,  173 

(a).  The  usual  points  of  Monge's  theory  aze  deduced  from  the  two  fundamental 
quaternion  equations  (p.  168), 

S(ir-p)p'  =  0,     V(<r-p)«r'  =  0,  (Hi) 

in  which  p  and  e  are  corresponding  yectors  of  inyolute  and  eyolute ;  together  with  a 
theorem  of  Prof.  De  Morgan  (p.  169),  respecting  the  case  when  the  eyolute  is  a  spherical 
cunre. 

{b).  An  involute  in  space  is  generally  the  only  real  part  (p.  171)  of  the  envslope  of  a 
certain  yariable  sphere  (comp.  398),  which  has  its  centre  on  the  cvoluts,  while  its  ra^us  R 
is  the  yariable  intercept  between  the  two  curves :  but  because  we  haye  here  the  relation 

(p.  169,  comp.  p.  143), 

JB^  +  o^  =  0,  (HO 

the  circles  of  contact  (898,  (o))  reduce  themselyes  each  to  a  point  (or  rather  to  a  pair  of 
imaginary  right  lines,  intersecting  in  a  real  point),  and  the  preceding  theory  (898),  of 
enyelopes  of  spheres  with  one  yarying  parameter,  undergoes  important  modifications  in  its 
results,  the  conditions  of  the  applications  being  different.  In  particular,  the  involute  is 
indeed,  as  the  equation  (Hi)  express,  an  orthogonal  trajectory  to  the  tangents  of  the  evolute ; 
but  not  to  the  osculating  planes  of  that  curve,  as  the  singular  line  (398,  (q))  of  the  former 
enyelope  was,  to  those  of  the  curve  which  was  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  the  spheres  before 
considered,  when  a  certain  condition  of  coincidence  or  of  fusion,  398,  {p))  was  satisfied. 

(o).  Curvature  of  hodograph  of  evolute  (p.  173) :  if  p,  Pi,  Ps,  .  .  and  s,  si,  82,  .  .  be 
corresponding  points  of  inyolute  and  eyolute,  and  if  we  draw  right  lines  sn,  sts,  .  .  in  the 
directions  of  siPi,  B3P3,  .  .  and  with  a  common  length  =  sp,  the  spherical  curve  ptiTs  .  .     . 
will  haye  contact  of  the  second  order  at  p,  with  the  involute  PP1P2  .  .  (p.  173). 

Aktzclb  401. — Calculations  abridged,  by  the  treatment  of  quaternion  differentials 
(which  haye  hitherto  been^ni^,  comp.  p.  xxix,  yol.  i.)  as  infinitesimals;*  new  deductions 
of  osculating  plane,  circle,  and  sphere,  with  the  vector  equation  (392)  of  the  circle ;  and  of 
the  first  and  second  curvature  of  a  curve  in  space, 173,  179 

which  is  precisely  the  twisted  cubic  through  the  six  given  pointt.  In  applying  this  general  (and 
perhaps  new)  method,  to  the  problem  of  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  to  a  curve,  the  osculating 
plane  to  that  ciure  may  be  excluded,  as  foreign  to  the  question :  and  then  the  quartic  surface 
{Si}  IB  reduced  to  the  cubic  surface  {Ss),  aboye  described. 

*  Although,  for  the  sake  of  breyity,  and  even  of  clearness,  some  phrases  haye  been  used  in 
the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  Series  398  and  399,  such  as  four^side  or  flvC'Side  contact  between 
cones,  and  Jlve^point  or  siX'point  contact  between  curves,  or  between  a  curve  and  a  surface, 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  doctrine  of  consecutive  points  and  lines,  and  therefore  from  that  of 
infinitesimals ;  with  a  few  other  expressions  of  modem  geometry,  such  as  the  plane  at  infinity^  &c. ; 
yet  the  reasonings  in  the  text  of  these  JElctnents  haye  all  been  rigorously  reduced,  so  far,  or  are  all 
obviously  reducible,  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  Limits ;  compare  the  definitions  of  the  osculating 
circle  and  sphere,  assigned  in  Articles  389,  895.  The  object  of  Art.  401  is  to  make  it  yisible  how^ 
without  abandoning  such  ultimate  reference  to  limits,  it  is  possible  to  abridge  calculation,  in  seyeral 
cases,  by  treating  (at  this  stage)  the  diferential  symbols,  dp,  d^p,  &c.,  as  if  they  represented  infinitely 
small  differences,  Ap,  A*p,  &c. ;  without  taking  the  trouble  to  write  these  latter  symbols  ^rs^,  as 
denoting ^ihi^tf  differences,  in  the  rigorous  statement  of  a  problem,  of  which  statement  it  is  not  always 
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SicrioH  7. — On  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order ;  and  on    Carratures  of 

Surfaces,  .        .         .         , 179-283 

Abttclb  402. — ^ReferencM   to  some  equations  of  8urfae$it  in  earlier  parts  of  the 

yolume, 179,  180 

AsTicLBs  403. — Quaternion  equations  of  the  l^hsr$  (p*  ss  -  l.  See.),  ....      180,  182 
In  some  of  these  equations,  the  Notation  N  for  norm  is  employed  (oomp.  the  Section 
II.  i.  6.) 

Ahticlb  404.— Quaternion  equations  of  the  BUip$oid, 183,  185 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these  forms  is  (pp.  326,  toI.  i.,  185)  the  equation, 

T  (ip  +  p«)  =  it«  -  i\  (I,) 

in  which  i  and  «  are  real  and  eonstant  yectora,  in  the  directions  of  the  effelie  normals. 
This  form  (Ii)  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  indeed  serred  to  suggest,  that 
Oomtrttetion  of  tJU  ElUpioid  (II.  i.  18),  by  means  of  a  Diaemtric  Sphiro  and  a  Point 
(p.  234,  YoL  i.,  comp.  fig.  53,  pp.  234,  vol.  i.,  and  184),  which  was  among  the  earliott 
geomelrieal  rotuUt  of  the  Quaternions.  The  thr$$  temiajBit^  a,  b,  e,  are  expressed  (comp. 
p.  238]  interms  of  i,  ic  as  follows : 

a«Ti  +  Tir;    *  =  ^~Z^;    ^sTi-Tit;  (Ii') 

whence  ah-h  «  T (i  -  it).  (Ii") 

Abticlb  405. — Omtral  Central  Surface  of  the  Second  Order  (or  central  quadric), 
Sp^a//,  =  1, 186-189 

Aktxclb  406. — Oeneral  Cone  of  the  Second  Order  (or  quadric  cone),  Bp^p  =//»»:  0,     .      189-196 
AancLB  407. — Bifocal  Form  of  the  equation  of  a  central  but  non'Oonieal  eurface  of  the 
seeond  order :  with  some  quaternion  formulsB,  relating  to  Oonfocal  Surfaces,     .  196-208 

(a).  The  bifocal  form  here  adopted  (comp.  the  Section  III.  ii.  6)  is  the  equation, 

Cfp  «  (Bapy  -  2*8o^8aV  +  (Sa'p)*  +  (1  -  tf*)^«  -  C,  (Ji) 

in  which,  (7  -  («»  -  1)  («  +  Saa')^.  (Ji') 

a,  a'  are  two  (real)  focal  unit'lines,  common  to  the  whole  system  of  confooals ;  the  (real 
and  poaitiye]  scalar  I  is  also  constant  for  that  system :  but  the  scalar  e  varies,  in  passing 
from  auiface  to  surface,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  parameter,  of  which  the  value  serves  to 
distinguieh  one  oonfocal,  say  {e),  from  another  (pp.  196,  197). 

{h).  The  squares  (p.  197)l  of  the  three  sctUar  semiaxes  (real  or  imaginary),  arranged  in 
slgebraieally  descending  order,  are 

a»«(#+l)^,    A»  =  (*  +  Sa«')^    c»-(i»-l)P;  (Ki) 

whence  ^  =  -2"'    '"iHTitJ  <^^) 

and  the  three  vector  semiaxes  corresponding  are, 

aU(a  +  aO,    bVYaa',    cU(«-a').  (Mi) 

(«)•  MectemgiUar,  unifocal,  and  cffcHc  forms  (pp.  197,  203,  205)  of  the  scalar  function 
fp,  to  each  of  which  ooireeponds  a  fonn  of  the  yeetor  function  pp ;  deduction,  by  a  new 

easy  to  assign  the  proper  form,  for  the  case  of  points,  &c.,  At  finite  distances :  and  then  haviog  the 
additioiial  trouble  of  reducing  ih»  complex  expressions  so  found  to  simpler  forms,  in  which  differentials 
shall  finally  appear.  In  short,  it  is  shown  that  in  Quaternions,  as  in  other  parts  of  Analysis,  the 
rigour  of  Umits  can  be  combined  with  \h%faeility  of  infinitesimals, 

Hamilton's  Elsmbhts  of  Quatkrnioks,  Vol.  II.  c 
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analysifly  of  Bsvenl  known  theorems*  (pp.  197,  198,  202,  208)  xespecting  co^foeal 

8urfae&8  and  their  foeal  e<mic§;  the  lines  a,  a  %re  atymptote^  to  the  foeal  hyperbola 

(p.  202),  whatever  the  ipeeies  of  the  surface  may  he :  references  (in  Notes  to  pp.  203, 

204)  to  the  Leaturet,^  for  the  foeal  ellipse  of  the  BUipeoid,  and  for  seyeral  different 

generations  of  this  last  surface. 

(<Q.  General  Exponential  Transformation  (p.  206)  of  the  equation  of  any  central 

quadric; 

p  =  a:a  +  yVa*/8,  (Ni),  with  «»/a  +  y^fVYaa'  =  1,  (Ni') 

^       (a'-M)UVaa'  ,^  ^ 

this  auxiliary  vector  fi  la  eonstant,  for  any  one  confocal  {e) ;  the  exponent,  t,  in  (Ni),  is  an 
arbitrary  or  variable  scalar  ;  and  the  eoeffieients^  x  and  y,  are  ^«w  o^A^  scalar  yariahles, 
which  are  however  connected  with  each  other  hy  the  reUtion  (Ni'). 

(e).  If  any  fixed  value  be  assigned  to  t,  the  equation  (Ni)  then  represents  the  section 
made  by  a  plane  through  a  (p.  207)  which  section  is  an  ellipse  if  the  surface  be  an 
eUipsoid,  but  an  hyperbola  for  either  hyperboloid ;  and  the  cutting  plane  makes  with  the 
focal  plane  of  a,  a ,  or  with  the  plane  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  an  angle  »  \tw, 

(/).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  t  to  vary,  but  assign  to  x  and  y  any  MfM^onf 
ra^MM  consistent  with  (Ni*),  the  equation  (Ni)  then  represents  an  eUipee  (p.  206)  whatever 
the  species  of  the  surface  may  be ;  x  represents  the  distance  of  its  centre  o  of  the  surface, 
measured  along  the  focal  line  a ;  y  is  the  radius  of  a  right  cylinder,  with  a  for  its  axis,  of 
which  the  ellipse  is  a  section,  or  the  radius  of  a  circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a,  into 
which  that  ellipse  can  be  orthogonally  projected :  and  the  angle  ^tir  is  now  the  excentrie 
anomaly*  Such  elliptic  sections  of  a  central  quadric  may  be  otherwise  obtained  from  the 
unifocal  form  (e)  of  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  they  are,  in  some  points  of  view, 
almost  as  inteivBsting  as  the  known  circular  sections :  and  it  is  proposed  (p.  204)  to  call 
them  Centro-Focal  Ellipses, 

{g).  And  it  is  obvious  that,  by  interchanging  the  two  focal  lines  a,  a'  m  (d)  a  Second 
Exponential  Transformation  is  obtained,  with  a  Second  System  of  centro'focal  ellipses, 
whereof  the  proposed  surface  is  the  locus,  as  well  as  of  the  Jlrst  system  (/),  but  which 
have  their  centres  on  the  line  a ,  and  are  projected  into  circles,  on  a]  plane  perpendicular 
to  this  latter  line  (p.  203). 

(A).  Equation  of  Oonfocals  (p.  207). 

Yr/I,,^,  =  Vr<p,r,  (0,) 

Abtiolx  408. — On  Circumscribed  Quadric  Cones ;  and  on  the  Umbilics  of  a  central 
quadric, 209-224 

(a).  Equations  (p.  209)  of  Co^fugate  Points,  and  of  Cot\jugate  Directions,  with  respect  to 
the  surface /p  »  1, 

f(PsP)'-h    (Pi),     and    /(p,p')  =  0;  (Pi') 

Condition  of  Contact,  of  the  same  surface  with  the  right  line  pp', 

(/(P,  P)  -  1)»  -  {fp  -  1)  Ifp'  -  1) ;  (Qi) 

this  latter  is  also  a  form  of  the  equation  of  the  Cone,  with  vertex  at  p',  which  is 
circumscribed  to  the  same  quadric  {fp  =  1). 

*  For  example,  it  is  proved  by  quaternions  (p.  208),  that  the  focal  lines  of  the  focal  cone,  which 
has  any  proposed  point  p  for  vertex,  and  rests  on  the  focal  hyperbola,  are  generating  lines  of  the 
singlC'Sheeted  hyperboloid  (of  the  given  confocal  system),  which  passes  through  that  point:  and  an 
extension  of  this  result,  to  the  focal  lines  of  any  cone  circumscribed  to  a  confocal,  is  deduced  by  a 
similar  analysis,  in  a  subsequent  Series  (408,  p.  213).  But  such  known  theorems  respecting 
confocals  can  only  be  alluded  to,  in  those  Contents. 

\  Lectures  on  Quaternions  (by  the  present  author),  Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith,  1863. 
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(6).  The  condition  (Qi)  may  aUo  be  thus  transformed  (p.  211), 

F  being  a  scalar  function,  connected  with  /  by  certain  relations  of  reeiprocUy  (oomp. 
p.  547,  Tol.  i.) ;  and  a  simple  gmm$irical  inUrpretation  may  be  assigned,  for  this  last 
equation. 

(«)•  The  Jisciprocal  Ctme,  or  Ckm$  of  NcrmaU  <r  at  p'l  to  die  circumscribed  cone  (Qi)  or 
(Qi"),  may  be  represented  (p.  212)  by  the  yery  simple  equation, 

J'(^:8pV)«l;  (Qi") 

which  likewise  admits  of  an  extremely  simple  interpretation. 

(d).  A  given  right  line  (p.  214)  is  touched  by  tu>o  eon/ocale,  and  other  known  results 
are  easy  consequences  of  the  present  analysis  ;  for  example  (pp.  216,  217)f  the  cone 
circumsoribed  to  any  surface  of  the  system,  from  any  point  of  either  of  the  two  real  focal 
eurvet,  is  a  eone  of  revolution  (real  or  imaginary) :  but  a  similar  conclusion  holds  good, 
when  the  vertex  is  on  the  third  (or  imaginary)  focal,  and  even  more  generally  (p.  223), 
when  that  vertex  is  anff  point  of  the  (known  and  imaginary)  developable  envelope  of  the 
eoitfocal  egstem, 

{e).  A  central  quadric  has  in  general  Twelve  Umhilice  (p.  218),  whereof  only /our  (at 
most)  can  be  real,  and  which  are  its  intereeetione  with  the  three  focal  curves :  and  these 
twelve  points  are  ranged,  three  by  three,  on  eight  imaginary  right  lines  (p.  222),  which 
intersect  the  circle  at  injinity,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  Bight  UmbiUcar 
Generatriees  of  the  surface. 

(/).  These  (imaginary)  umbilicar  generatrices  of  a  quadric  are  found  to  possess  several 
interesting  properties,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Unes  qf  curvature :  and  their  locus,  for 
a  eo9rfbcal  system,  is  a  developable  surface  (p.  222),  namely  the  known  envelope  {d)  of  that 
syitem. 

Aruclb  409. — Geodetic  Lines  on  Central  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order,    .  226-229 

(a).  One  form  of  the  general  diffarential  equation  qf  geodetics  on  an  arbitrary  surface 
being,  by  III.  iii.  5  (p.  29), 

YrdV^O,        (Bi),    if    Td^ » const.,  (BO 

this  is  shown  (p.  226)  to  conduct,  for  central  quadrics,  to  the  first  integral, 

P^»i>-»  »  Tr»/Udp  «  A  =  const. ;  (Si) 

where  P  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  o  on  the  tangent  plane,  and  i>  is  the 

(real  or  imaginary)  semidiameter  of  the  surface,  which  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  (dp)  to  the 

curve.    The  known  equation  of  Joachimstal,  F,D  —  const.,  is  therefore  proved  anew ; 

this  last  constant,  however,  being  by  no  means  necessarily  real,  if  the  surface  be  mo<  an 

eUipsotd. 

(6).  Deduction  (p.  227)  of  a  theorem  of  M.  Chasles),  that  the  tangents  to  a  geodetic, 

on  any  one  central  quadric  {c)  touch  also  a  common  eof\focal  {e^) ;  and  of  an  integral 

(p.  228)  of  the  form, 

ci  sin'  vi  +  02  cos'  vi  =e^s  const.,  (Si') 

which  agrees  with  one  of  M.  Liouville. 

(c).  Without  the  restriction  (Bi'),  the  differential  of  the  scalar  h  in  (Si)  may  be  thus 
decompofled  into  factors  (p.  229). 

dA  =  d .  F^D-^  «  28rdpdp'^ .  Srdp-»dV ;  (8i") 

bat,  by  the  lately  cited  Section  (III.  iii.  6,  p.  29),  the  differential  equation  of  the  second 

Srd/>dV  =  0,  (Bi") 

with  an  arbitrary  scalar  variable,  represents  the  geodetic  lines  on  any  surface :  the 
theorem  (a)  is  therefore  in  this  way  reproduced. 

0  2 
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{d).  But  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  by  (Si"),  that  the  quantity  A,  or  P.Dss  A-A,  is 
eomtanty  not  only  for  the  geodetics  on  a  central  quadric,  but  nUo  for  a  certain  otJur  set  of 
curres,  determined  by  the  differential  equation  of  the  Jirst  order,  Qrdvdp  =  0,  which 
will  be  Been,  in  the  next  Series,  to  represent  the  linsa  of  curvature. 

Articlb  410. — ^On  Lines  of  Curvature  generally ;  and  in  particular  on  such  lines,  for 
the  case  of  a  Central  Quadric, 230-289 

{a).  The  differential  equation  (comp.  409,  (<Q), 

Srdpdp  «  0,  (Ti) 

represents  (p.  229)  the  Lines  of  Curvature  upon  an  arbitrary  surface ;  because  it  is  a 
Hmitinff  form  of  this  other  equation, 

ByAvAp  =  0,  (Ti') 

which  is  the  condition  of  interaeetion  (or  of  parallelism),  of  the  normals  drawn  at  the 
extremities  of  the  two  Tectors  p  and  p  +  Ap. 

{b).  The  normal  vector  y,  in  the  equation  (Ti)  may  be  multiplied  (pp.  237,  275)  by 
any  constant  or  variable  scalar  ft,  without  any  real  change  in  that  equation ;  but  in 
this  whole  theory,  of  the  treatment  of  Curvatures  of  Surfaces  by  Quaternions,  it  is 
advantageous  to  consider  the  expression  Syd^  as  denoting  the  exact  differential  of  some 
scalar  function  of  p ;  for  then  (by  p.  553,  vol.  i.)  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  the  foim, 

djr  B  ^dp  a  a  sslf'OOt^ugaU  function  of  dp,  (Ui) 

which  usually  involves  p  also.  For  instance,  we  may  write  generally  (p.  233,  comp.  (B), 
p.  xxxii,  vol.  i.), 

dy  =  ^dp  +  V\dp/ii ;  (U/) 

the  scalar  g,  and  the  vectors  \,  /x  being  real,  and  being  generally*  functions  of  p,  but  not 
involving  dp. 

(e).  This  being  understood,  the  twof  directions  of  the  tangent  dp,  which  satisfy  at 
once  the  general  equation  (Ti)  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  the  differential  equation 
Qvdp  B  0    of  the  sur&ce,  are  easily  found  to   be   represented  by  the  two  vector 

expressions  (p.  233), 

XrVy\  ±  UYyfi ;  (Ti") 

they  are  therefore  generally  rectangular  to  each  other,  as  they  have  long  been  known 
to  be. 

{d).  The  surface  itself  remaining  still,  quite  arbitrary,  it  is  found  useful  to  introduce 
the  conception  of  an  Auxiliary  Surface  of  the  Second  Order  (p.  234),  of  which  the 
variable  vector  is    p  +  p\  and  the  equation  is, 

SpV  B  gp'^  +  SxpV  =  1,  (UiT 

or  more  generally  s  const. ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  surface,  of  which  the  centre  is 
at  the  given  point  f,  the  Index  Surface,  partly  because  its  diametral  section,  made  by  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface  at  f,  is  a  certain  Index  Curve  (p.  231),  which  may  be 
considered  to  coincide  with  the  known  *^  indieatrice^^  of  Dupin. 

(e)  The  expressions  (Ti")  show  (p.  234),  that  whatever  the  given  surface  may  be, 
the  tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature  bisect  the  angles  formed  by  the  traces  of  the  two 

*  For  the  case  of  a  central  quadric,  ^,  A,  ft  are  constants. 

t  Generally  two ;  but  in  some  cases  more.     It  will  soon  be  seen,  that  three  Unes  of  curvature 
pass  through  an  umhUic  of  a  quadric* 
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cjfelic  plants  of  the  Index  Surface  (^,  on  the  tanffmt  plane  to  the  given  surface ;  these 
two  tangents  haye  also  (as  was  seen  by  Dupin)  the  directions  of  the  aasee  of  the  Index 
Omrpe  (p.  231) ;  and  they  are  distinguished  (as  he  likewise  saw)  from  all  other  tangents 
to  the  giyen  snilace,  at  the  given  point  p,  by  the  condition  that  eaeh  ia  perpendicular  to 
its  9wn  co^fufote,  with  respect  to  that  indicating  curve :  the  equation  of  such  eonfugoHon, 
of  two  tangents  r  and  r\  being  in  the  present  notation  (see  again  p.  282), 

8t^'  =  0,    or    St>t  =  0.  (UO 

(/).  New  proof  (p.  232)  of  another  theorem  of  Dupin,  namely  that  if  a  developable  be 
cireumecribed  to  any  eurface^  along  any  curve  thereon,  its  generating  linee  are  everywhere 
coi^'ugatCf  as  tangents  to  the  surface,  to  the  corresponding  tangents  to  the  curve. 

{g).  Case  of  a  central  quadric ;  new  proof  (p.  236)  of  still  another  theorem  of  Dupin, 
namely  that  the  curve  oforthcgonal  intertection  (p.  198)  of  two  cot^focal  turfaces,  is  a  line 
of  curvature  on  each. 

(A).  The  system  of  the  eight  umbUicar  generatrices  (408,  («)),  of  a  central  quadiic,  is 
the  imaginary  envelope  of  the  lines  qf  curvature  on  that  surface  (p.  235) ;  and  each  such 
generatrix  is  itself  an  imaginary  line  of  curvature  thereon :  so  that  through  each  of  the 
twelve  umbilics  (see  again  408,  (e))  there  pass  three  lines  of  curvature  (comp.  p.  242) 
whereof  however  only  one,  at  most,  can  be  real :  namely  two  generatriceSf  and  a  principal 
section  of  the  surface.  These  last  results,  which  are  perhaps  new,  will  be  illustrated, 
and  otherwise  proved,  in  the  following  Series  (411). 

A&TiCLE  411. — ^Additional  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  the  foregoing  theory,  for 
the  case  of  a  Central^  Quadric;  and  especially  of  the  theorem  respecting  the  Three  Lines 
of  Curvature  through  an  Umbilicj  whereof  two  are  always  imaginary  and  rectilinear^  239-245 

(a).  The  general  equation  of  condition  (Ti')  or  SwArAp  «  0,  for  the  intersection  of 
two  finitely  distant  normals,  may  be  easily  transformed  for  the  case  of  a  quadric,  so  as  to 
express  (p.  240)  that  when  the  normals  at  p  and  p'  intersect  (or  are  parallel)  the  chord  tv' 
is  perpendicular  to  its  own  polar. 

{b).  Under  the  same  conditions,  if  the  point  p  be  given,  the  locus  of  the  chord  pp'  is 
ueudOy  (p.  241)  a  quadric  eone^  say  (C) ;  and  therefore  the  locus  of  the  point  r'  is  usually 
a  quartie  curve,  with  p  for  a  double  point,  whereat  two  branches  of  the  curve  cut  eaeh  other 
at  right  angles,  and  touch  the  two  lines  of  curvature. 

{e).  If  the  point  p  be  one  of  a  principal  section  of  the  given  surface,  but  not  an 
umbilic,  the  cone  {C)  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  planes,  whereof  one,  say  {P),^^  the  plane 
of  the  section,  and  the  other,  (P^,  is  perpendicular  thereto,  and  is  not  tangential  to  the 
surface ;  and  thus  the  quartie  (b)  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  conies  through  p,  whereof  one 
is  the  principal  section  itself,  and  the  other  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

{d}.  But  if  the  given  point  p  be  an  umbilic,  the  second  plane  {F")  becomes  a 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface ;  and  the  second  conic  {c)  breaks  up,  at  the  same  time, 
into  a  pair  of  imaginaryf  right  lines,  namely  the  two  umbilicar  generatrices  through  p 
(pp.  242,  245). 

(tf).  It  follows  that  the  normal  pn  at  a  real  umbilic  p  (of  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  double- 
sheeted  hyperboloid)  is  not  intersected  by  any  other  real  normal,  except  those  which  are  in 
the  eame  principal  section  ;  but  that  this  real  normal  pn  is  intersected,  in  an  imaginary 
sense,  by  all  the  normals  pV,   which  are  drawn  at  points  p'  of  either  of  the  two 


*  Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  results  apply,  Mdthout  modification,  to  the  case  of  the  Farabokids  ; 
and  the  rest  can  easily  be  adapted  to  this  latter  case,  by  the  consideration  of  infinitely  distant  points. 
We  shall  therefore  often,  for  oonciseness,  omit  the  term  central,  and  simply  speak  of  quadrics,  or 
amfsces  of  the  second  order. 

t  It  ia  wdl  known  that  the  single-'sheeted  hyperboloid,  which  (alone  of  central  quadrics)  has  real 
generating  lines,  has  at  the  same  timp  no  real  usnHlies  (comp.  p.  221). 
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imaginary  generatrices  through  the  real  umHlie  p;  so  that  each  of  these  imaginary 
right  Hne$  is  seen  anew  to  be  a  line*  of  curvature,  on  the  surface  (comp.  410,  (A)), 
because  all  the  noimals  p'n',  at  points  of  this  line,  are  situated  in  one  common 
{imagifiary)  normal  plane  (p.  242) :  and  as  before,  there  are  thus  three  linee  of  curvature 
through  an  umbiUe. 

(/].  These  geometdoal  results  are  in  various  ways  deducible  from  calculation  with 
quaternions ;  for  example,  a  form  of  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  ourvature  on  a  quadric 
is  seen  (p.  242)  to  become  an  identity  at  an  umbilic  (y  )  X) :  while  the  deferential  of  that 
equation  breaks  up  into  two  factore,  whereof  one  represents  the  tangent  to  the  principal 
aeetUm,  while  the  other  (SAd'p  =  0)  assigns  the  directions  of  the  two  generatrices. 

{g).  The  equation  of  the  eone  ((7),  which  has  already  pxesented  itself  as  a  certain  locus 
of  chords  (6),  admits  of  many  quaternion  transformations ;  for  instance  (see  p.  240),  it 
may  be  written  thus, 

fer+^^=»'  (V.) 

p  being  the  vector  of  the  veitex  f,  and  p  ■{■  ^p  that  of  any  other  point  i*'  of  the  cone ; 
while  a,  a  are  still,  as  in  407,  (a),  two  real  focal  lines,  of  which  the  lengths  are  here 
arbitrary,  but  of  which  the  directions  are  constant,  as  before,  for  a  whole  confocal  system. 

(A).  This  cone  (C7),  or  (Vi),  is  also  the  loeus  (p.  244)  of  a  system  of  three  rectangular 
lines ;  and  if  it  be  cut  by  any  plane  perpendicular  to  a  side,  and  not  passing  through  the 
vertex,  the  section  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

(i).  The  same  cone  (C)  has,  for  three  of  its  sides  fp',  the  normals  (p.  243)  to  the  three 
eonfocals  (p.  197)  of  a  giyen  system  which  pass  through  its  vertex  i* ;  and  therefore  also, 
by  410,  ig),  the  tangents  to  the  three  lines  of  curvature  through  that  point,  whioh  are  the 
intersections  of  those  three  eonfocals. 

{j).  And  because  its  equation  (Yi)  does  not  inyolve  the  constant  /,  of  407,  (a),  (b),  we 
arriTC  at  the  following  theorem  (p.  248) : — J(f  indefinitely  many  quadries,  with  a  eommon 
centre  o,  have  their  asymptotic  cones  biconfocal,  and  pass  through  a  eomtnon  point  p.  their 
normals  at  that  point  have  a  quadric  eone  (C)  for  their  locus. 

Abticle  412. — On  Centres  of  Curvature  of  Surfaces, 246-261 

{a).  If  0"  be  the  yector  of  the  centre  s  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  of  an  arbitrary 


*  It  might  be  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  known  general  theory  (410,  (e))  of  the  two 
rectangular  directions,  that  each  such  generatrix  pp'  is  crossed  perpendictUarly,  at  every  one  of  its 
non'umbilicar  points  p',  by  a  second  (and  distinct,  although  imaginary)  line  of  curvature.  But  it 
is  an  almost  equally  well  known  and  received  result  of  modem  geometry,  paradoxical  as  it  must 
at  first  appear,  that  when  a  right  line  is  directed  to  the  circle  at  it^nity,  as  (by  408,  (e))  the 
generatrices  in  question  are,  then  this  imaginary  line  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  itself.  Compare 
the  Notes  to  pages  516  vol.  i.,  236.  Quaternions  are  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
this  principle  into  geometry,  but  they  recognise  and  employ  it,  under  the  following  very  simple 
form :  that  if  a  non-evanescent  vector  be  directed  to  the  circle  at  infinity,  it  is  on  imaginary  value 
of  the  symbol  0«  (comp.  pp.  316,  616  vol.  I,  222,  236) ;  and  conversely,  that  when  this  last  symbol 
represents  a  vector  which  is  not  null,  the  vector  thus  denoted  is  an  imaginary  line,  which  cuts  that 
eirele.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  reciprocal  polar  of  every  chord  of  a 
quadric,  connecting  any  two  umbilics  which  are  not  in  one  principal  plane;  and  that  thus  the 
quadratic  equation  (XXI.,  in  p.  233)  from  which  the  two  directions  (410,  (e))  can  usuMy  be 
deriyed,  becomes  an  identity  for  every  umbilic,  real  or  imaginary :  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  oonsistenoy 
with  the  foregoing  theory  of  the  three  lines  through  that  umbilic.  And  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  coincidence  of  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  at  any  non-umbilicar  point  p'  of  an  umbilicar 
generatrix,  it  may  be  added  that  the  eoittf  ti/"  chords  {C),  in  411,  [b)^  is  found  to  touch  the  quadric 
along  that  generatrix,  when  its  vertex  is  at  any  such  point  p*. 
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w/rfauy  which  touches  one  of  the  two  lines  of  cnrrature  thereon,  at  any  given  point  f, 
we  have  Uie  two  fundamental  equations  (p.  247), 

tf-p  +  JBUf,    (Wi),    and    J^»d/>  +  dUy  =  0 ;  (Vi') 

whence 

VdpdUi'-O,    (Wr),    and    ~  +  S^«0;  (Wr) 

the  equation  (Wi")  heing  a  nwo  firm  of  the  general  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of 
eurtfature. 

(b).  Deduction  (pp.  248,  249,  &c.)  of  some  known  theorems  from  these  equations ; 
and  of  some  which  introduce  the  new  and  general  conception  of  the  Index  Surfie 
(410,  {d)),  as  well  as  that  of  the  known  Index  Curve, 

(0).  Introducing  the  auxiliary  scalar  (p.  251), 

r  =  J  =  -S^  =  -Sr->4>T,  (Xi) 

in  which  r  (|  dp)  Lb  a  tangent  to  a  line  of  currature,  while  dy  s  ^dp,  as  in  (XJi),  the  two 
yalues  of  r,  which  answer  to  the  two  rectangular  directions  (Ti")  in  410,  (<?),  are  given 
(p.  248)  hy  the  expression,' 


r  =  -y-TAM.cosf  ^  ^  T  Z  "j, 


(X,') 


in  which  g^  x,  m  are,  for  any  given  point  p,  the  constants  in  the  equation  (Ui'')  of  the 
index  eurfaee ;  the  difference  of  the  two  curvaturee  J^^  therefore  vaniehet  at  an  umbilie  of 
the  given  twrfaee^  whatever  the  fwm  of  that  surface  may  be :  that  is,  at  a  point,  where 
y  I  A  or  g  /A,  and  where  consequently  the  index  curve  is  a  eirele. 

(d).  At  any  other  v  of  the  given  surface,  which  is  as  yet  entirely  arbitrarffy  the  values 
of  r  may  be  thus  expressed  (p.  249), 

ri  ■  ar*,    rj  a=  a2-*,  (Xi*) 

ai,  at  being  the  tealar  temiaxea  (real  or  imaginary)  of  the  index  curve  [dejined,  comp. 
410,  (il),  by  the  equations  Bp'<^p  =  1,     Svp'  =  0). 

{e).  The  quadratic  equation,  of  which  n  and  ra,  or  the  inverse  squares  of  the  two  last 
semiaxee,  are  the  roots,  may  be  written  (p.  262)  under  the  symbolical  fwmi, 

Sf-1  (4»  +  r)-V  =  0  ;  (Yi) 

vhich  may  be  developed  (same  page)  into  this  other  form, 

r»  +  rSiri  x^  +  Si^-»  4nr  =  0,  (YiO 

the  linear  and  vector  functions,  ^  and  x>  being  devived  from  the  function  ^,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6  (pp.  489,  494,  vol.  i). 

(/).  Hence,  generally  the  product  of  the  two  curvatures  of  a  surface  is  expressed 
(p.  263)  by  the  formula 

JRi'^Hi-^  =  nn  Tir«  =  -  si  If.  - ;  (Zi) 

whidi  will  be  found  useful  in  the  following  series  (418),  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
the  Measure  0/ Curvature, 
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(ff).  The  given  lurfaoe  bemg  still  quite  general,  if  we  write  (p.  266), 

T  B  Udp,  T*  =  XT  (pdp),  (Ai),  and  therefore  tt'  =  Uy,  (At') 

80  that  T  and  t^  are  unit  iangmU  to  the  lines  of  ourvature,  it  is  easQy  proved  that 

dy  =  T  Sr'dr,  (B2),    or  that    Vrdr'  =  0  ;  (BO 

this  gmeral  paraUelUm  of  dr'  to  r  being  geometrically  explained,  by  obverving  that  a  line 
of  curvature  on  any  turfaoe  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  developable 
normal  surf ace^  which  reete  upon  that  line,  and  to  which  r'  or  rr  is  normal^  if  r  be  tangential 
to  the  line. 

(A).  If  the  veetor  ofeurffature  (389)  of  a  line  of  curvature  be  pn^feeted  on  the  normal  r 
to  the  given  surface,  the  projection  (p.  257)  is  the  vector  of  curvature  of  the  normal  teetion 
of  that  surface,  which  has  the  same  tangent  r ;  but  this  result,  and  an  analogous  one  (same 
page)  for  the  developable  normal  suTface  (^),  are  virtually  included  in  Meusnier's  theorem, 
which  will  be  proved  by  quaternions  in  Series  414. 

(t).  The  vector  ir  of  a  centre  of  curvature  of  the  given  surface,  answering  to  a  given 
point  p  thereon,  may  (by  (Wi)  and  (Xi))  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

ar^p  +  f-iv;  (C,) 

which  may  be  regarded  also  as  a  general  form  of  the  Vector  Equation  of  the  Surface  of 
Centres,  or  of  the  loeu*  of  the  centre  s :  the  variable  vector  p  of  the  point  p  of  the  given 
surface  being  supposed  (p.  1 1)  to  be  expressed  as  a  vector  function  of  two  independent  and 
scalar  variables,  whereof  therefore  y,  r,  and  <r  become  also  functions,  although  the  two 
last  involve  an  ambiguous  sign,  on  account  of  the  Two  Sheets  of  the  surface  of  centres. 

{J).  The  normal  at  s,  to  which  may  be  called  the  First  Sheet,  has  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  r  to  what  may  (on  the  same  plan)  be  called  the  First  Line  of  Curvature  at  p ;  and 
the  vector  v  of  the  point  corresponding  to  s,  on  the  corresponding  sheet  of  the  Beeiproeal 
(comp.  pp.  19,  20)  of  the  Surfaces  of  Centres,  has  (by  p.  254)  the  expression, 

V  =  T  {Bpr)'^ ;  (D.) 

which  may  also  be  oonsidered  (comp.  (i))  to  be  a  form  of  the  Vector  Equation  of  that 
Seeiprocal  Surface. 

{k).  The  vector  v  satisfies  generally  (p.  254)  the  equations  of  reciprodtg, 

8v<r  s  S(rv  =  1,     SvSir  =  0,    ScrSv  =  0,  (Ds') 

ta,  Zv  denoting  any  infinitesimal  variations  of  the  vectors  9  and  v,  consistent  with  the 
equations  of  the  surftice  of  centres  and  its  reciprocal,  or  any  linear  and  vector  elements  of 
those  two  surfiuies,  at  two  corresponding  points ;  we  have  also  the  relations  (p.  265), 

Spv^l,    SrvsO,    Syv^v»0.  (Ds") 

(/).  The  equation  8v  («  -  p)  s   ,  or  more  simply, 

8vu  »  1,  (E2) 

in  which  « is  a  variable  vector,  repTesents  (p.  254)  the  normal  plane  to  the  first  line  (J) 
of  curvature  at  p ;  or  the  tangent  plane  at  s  to  ihejirst  sheet  of  the  sur£EU}e  of  centres :  or 
finally,  the  tangent  plane  to  that  developable  normal  surface  (^),  which  rests  upon  the 
the  second  line  of  curvature,  and  touches  the  first  sheet  along  a  certain  curve,  whereof  we 
shall  shortly  meet  with  an  example.  And  if  v  be  regarded,  comp.  (i),  as  a  vector 
function  of  two  scalar  variables,  the  envelope  of  the  variable  plane  (£2)  is  a  sheet  of  the 


/ 
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mrfaee  of«mvir$$;  or  mther,  on  aooount  d  the  ambiguous  $ign  (i),  it  ii  that  suifaoe  of 
centres  iUelf;  while,  in  like  manner,  the  tfoiprooal  turf  we  {j)  is  the  mwtlope  of  this 
nthir  plan4f 

S^»  a  1.  (Ss') 

(m).  The  equations  (Wi),  (Wi)  giye  (oomp.  the  Note  to  p.  264}, 

dif  =  dR.  Uy :  (Fa) 

combining  which  with  (Ga),  we  see  that  the  equations  (Hi)  of  p.  xri  are  satisfied,  when 
the  derived  yecton  p'  and  c^  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  differentials,  dp  and  da. 
The  known  theorem  (of  Monge),  that  each  Line  of  Ourvature  ib  generally  anifiw^M#,  with 
the  corresponding  Curve  of  (kntret  for  one  of  its  evohUet  (400),  is  therefore  in  this  way 
reproduced :  and  the  connected  theorem  (also  of  Monge),  that  this  ovolute  is  a  geodetic  on 
its  own  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres,  follows  easily  from  what  precedes. 

(n).  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  analysis,  Oie  given  surface  has  throughout  been 
wrHtrar^f  or  general f  as  stated  in  (<Q  and  (g).  But  if  we  now  consider  specially  the  ease 
of  a  central  quadrie,  seyeral  less  general  but  interesting  results  arise,  whereof  man^f  but 
perhaps  not  allf  are  known ;  and  of  which  some  may  be  mentioned  here. 

(o).  Supposing,  then,  that  not  only  dp  =  ^dp,  but  aUo  r  «>  ^p,  and  Bpv  »fpts\^  the 
Index  Surface  (410,  (i))  becomes  simply  (p.  233)  the  jthwi  surface,  with  its  centre 
transported  from  o  to  p  ;  whence  many  simpUcations  follow. 

(p).  For  example,  the  semiaxes  ai,  a2  of  the  index  curve  are  now  equal  (p.  249)  to  the 
semiazes  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  giren  surface,  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane ;  and  Tir  is,  as  in  400,  the  reciprocal  P~^  of  the  perpendicular^  from  the  centre 
on  this  latter  plane ;  whence  (by  (Xi)  and  Xi"))  these  known  expressions  for  the  two* 
curvatures  result : 

(q).  Hence,  by  (#),  if  a  new  surface  be  derived  fh>m  a  gv^en  central  quadric  (of  any 
epecies),  as  the  hens  of  the  extremities  of  normals  erected  at  the  centre,  to  the  planes  of 
diametral  sections  of  the  given  surface,  each  st4ch  normal  (when  real)  having  the  length  oi 
0ff#  of  the  semiaxes  of  that  section,  the  equation  of  this  new  surfacef  admits  (p.  263)  of 
being  written  thus : 

Qpl^  -  p-»)-V  «  0.  (Ha) 

(r).  Under  the  conditions  (0),  the  expression  (C9)  for  c  gives  (p.  264)  the  two  converse 

forms, 

a=:r'Hf  +  r)p,    (I«),    p  =  r  (^  +  r)-»<r ;  (I'j) 

whence  (pp.  264,  260), 

vor(^-fr)-V»     (Js)>    «r  =  (4»->  +  f-*)  V ;  (Jj*) 

and  therefore  (p.  260),  by  (d),  ( p),  and  by  the  theory  (407)  of  confocal  surfaces. 


*  Thruughout  the  present  series  412,  we  attend  only  (comp.  (a))  to  the  curvatures  of  the  two 
normal  sections  of  a  surface,  which  have  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  of  curvature :  these  being  in 
&ct  what  are  always  regarded  as  the  two  principal  curvatures  (or  simply  as  the  two  curvatures)  of  the 
surface.  But,  in  a  shortly  subsequent  Series  (414),  the  more  general  case  will  be  considered,  of  the 
curvature  of  any  section,  normal  or  oblique. 

t  When  the  given  suifkce  is  an  ellipsoid  the  derived  surface  is  the  celebrated  Wave  Surface  of 
Fresnel :  which  thus  has  (Ht)  for  a  symbolical  fwm  of  its  equation.  When  the  given  surface  is  an 
hyperboloidf  and  a  semiaxis  of  a  section  is  imaginary,  the  (scalar  and  now  positive)  square,  of  the 
(imaginary)  normal  erected,  is  still  to  be  made  equal  to  the  square  of  that  semiaxis. 

Hamilton's  Elsmbnts  of  OvATEnmoufi,  Vol.  II.  d 
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if  ^s  be  formed  from  ^  by  changing  the  semlaxes  ahe  to  a%hH ;  it  being  understood  that 
the  giyen  quadric  {abc)  is  ont  by  the  two  oonfocals  {aihei)  and  (on^),  in  the^rf<  and 
second  Hnet  ol  curvature  through  the  given  point  p :  and  that  in  is  here  the  yector  of  that 
Jlrtt  centre  a  of  curvature,  which  answers  to  the/r»<  line  (oomp.  (/)).  Of  course,  on  the 
same  plan,  we  have  the  analogous  expression, 

for  the  vector  of  the  second  centre, 

(«).  These  expressions  for  o-i,  0*2  include  (p.  260)  a  theorem  of  Dr.  Salmon,  namely  that 
the  centres  of  curvature  of  a  given  quadric  at  a  given  point  are  the  poles  of  the  tangent  plane, 
with  respect  to  the  two  oonfocals  through  that  point ;  and  either  of  them  may  be  regarded, 
by  an  admission  of  an  ambiguous  sign  (comp.  (i)),  as  a  new  Vector  Form*  of  the  Equation 
of  the  Surface  of  Centres,  for  the  case  (0)  of  a  given  central  quadrie. 

(Q.  In  connexion  with  the  same  expressions  for  0-1,  ^tt  it  m^y  be  observed  that  if  n,  r% 
be  the  corresponding  values  of  the  auxiliary  scalar  r  in  {c),  and  if  r,  r'  still  denote  the 
unit  tangents  (g)  to  the  first  and  second  lines  of  curvature,  whUe  aic,  aibici,  and  a^ci 
retain  their  recent  significations  (r),  then  (comp.  pp.  267,  268,  see  also  p.  208), 

r,  a/T  «/Udp  =  (a»  -  ««•)-*  =  &c.,  (Li) 

and  rf«/t'=/UKdp=(a«-ai«)-»  =  &c.;  (L2') 

this  association  of  r\  and  01  with  02,  &c.,  and  of  rt  and  irt  with  ai,  &c.,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  tangents  r  and  r'  have  respectively  the  directions  of  the  normals  n 
and  vi,  to  the  two  confocal  surfaces,  (02^^)  and  (0161^1). 

(m).  By  the  properties  of  such  surfaces,  the  scalar  here  called  rj  is  therefore  constant, 
in  tiie  whole  extent  of  a  Jirst  line  of  curvature ;  and  the  same  constancy  of  r%,  or  the 
equation, 

dfVwdp  «  0,  (M2) 

may  in  various  ways  be  proved  by  quaternions  (p.  258). 

(«).  Writing  simply  r  and  r'  for  ri  and  n,  so  that  r'  is  constant,  but  r  variable,  for  a 
Jlrst  line  of  curvature,  while  conversely  r  is  constant  and  /  variable  for  a  «#00iMf  line,  it  is 
found  (pp.  254,  265,  256),  that  the  scalar  equation  of  the  surface  of  centres  («)  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  d  the  elimination  of  r^^  between  the  two  equations, 

1  a  S.ir  (1  +  r-V)-V»        (Na),    and    0  «  S.«r  (1+ rV)-*^V ;  (S%) 

whereof  the  latter  is  the  derivative  of  the  former  with  respect  to  the  scalar  r-^  It  follows 
(comp.  p.  269),  that  the  First  Sheet  of  the  Surface  qf  Centres  is  touched  by  an  Awnliarg 
Quadric  (N2),  along  a  Quartic  Curve  (N2)  (N2'),  which  curve  is  the  Locus  of  the  Centres  of 
First  Curvature,  for  all  the  points  of  a  Line  of  Second  Curvature ;  the  same  sheet  being  also 
touched  (see  again  p.  259),  along  the  same  curve,  by  the  developable  normal  swface  {I), 
which  reste  on  the  same  second  line :  with  permission  to  interchange  the  words,  Jlret  and 
second,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  enunciation. 

(it).  The  given  surface  being  stiU  a  central  quadric  (0),  the  vectors  p,  c,  v  can  be 
expressed  as  functions  of  v  (comp.  {j)  {k)  {I)),  and  conversely  the  latter  can  be  expressed 
as  a  function  of  any  one  of  the  former ;  we  have,  for  example,  the  reciprocal  equations 
(p.  256), 

<r  =  (1  +  r  1^)2  0-Jw,     (O2),    and    w  =  (1  +  r-»^)-»  ^cr ;  {0{) 

*  Dr.  Salmon's  result,  that  this  surface  of  centres  is  of  the  twelfth  degree^  may  be  easily  deduced 
from  this  form. 
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from  which  last  the  fonnula  (Na)  may  be  obtained  anew,  by  obsenring  (*)  that  8<rw  =  1.  **^** 

Hence  alao,  by  (r),  we  can  infer  the  expreaaioni,* 

p  »  (^-1  +  f-»)  w  -  ^-1  w,     (Pa),    and    v  «  ^a  />  «  ra ;  (Pa') 

and  in  fact  it  ia  easy  to  see  otherwise  (comp.  p.  198),  that  ralrH  v,  and  Spira«  1  ^Spv, 
whence  fi  s  v  as  before. 

(«).  More  fully,  the  two  theett  of  the  reciproetU  {J)  of  the  surface  of  centres  may  have 
their  separate  vtetor  equations  written  thus, 

wi  =  ^V  =  yi,      va  B  ^ip  s  yj ;  (p,-) 

and  the  tealar  equationf  of  this  ree^froeal  mrface  itself,  considered  as  including  both 
sheets,  may  (by  page  265)  be  thus  written,  the  functions  /  and  F  being  related  as  in 
408,  (*), 

tA^(Fv-  l)/u,  (Q,) 

with  several  equivalent  fonns :  one  way  of  obtaining  this  equation  being  the  elimination 
of  r  between  the  two  following  (same  p.  256) : 

J-y  +  Hw*-!,     (Qa');    >  +  ru»  =  0.  (Q,") 

(y).  The  two  last  equations  may  also  be  written  thus,  for  the  jfr«^  tkeet  of  the 
reciprocal  suilace, 

Fttn^h    (Ka),    and   /Uwicr,  (E,') 

in  which  (comp.  pp.  265,  260), 

Ftv  «  Su^a-^  w  «  8 w  (<>-»  +  iri)  V ;  (Ea") 

and  accordingly  (comp.  pp.  648,  vol.  i,  199),  we  haye  J^u^  =  jPV  b  1,  and  fXJ^  tsfr  =  r, 
(t).  For  a  Hne  of  tecontt  curvature  on  the  giyen  surface,  the  scalar  r  is  comtant^  as 
before ;  and  then  the  two  equations  (Qa')*  (Qa"))  or  (Ra)y  (Ba'),  represent  jointly  (comp. 
the  slightly  different  enunciation  in  p.  259)  a  certain  quartie  eurve,  in  whidi  the  quadrie 
reciprocal  (Ra)»  of  the  eeeond  oonfocal  (at  b%  ^),  inter eecte  thejirtt  tkeet  (y)  of  the  £eeiproeal 
Sur/aee  (Qa) ;  thi^quartic  curve,  being  at  the  same  time  the  intersection  of  the  quadrie 
eurface  (Qa')  or  (Ba)>  with  the  quadrie  eone  (Qa")  or  (Ba'),  which  is  bieoneyelie  with  the 
giten  quadrie^  fy  ^  1. 

Abticlb  418. — On  the  Measure  of  Curvature  of  a  Surface, 261-266 

The  object  of  this  short  Series  413  is  the  deduction  by  quaternions,  somewhat  more 
briefly  and  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  the  Leeturet,  of  the  principal  results  of  Oauss 
(comp.  Note  to  p.  261),  respecting  the  Measure  ef  Curvature  of  a  Surface^  and  questions 
therewith  connected. 

(a).  Let  P,  Pi,  Pa  be  amy  three  near  j9oints  on  a  given  but  arbitrary  surface,  and 
B,  Bi,  Bt  the  three  correepondinf  points  (near  to  each  other)  on  the  unit  sphere,  which  are 
determined  by  the  parallelism  of  the  radii  ob,  obi,  OBa  to  the  normals  pn,  pini,  PaNa ; 
then  the  areas  of  the  two  small  triangles  thus  formed  will  bear  to  each  other  the  ultimate 
ratio  (p.  262), 

,.      ABBiBa     Y.dVrZVr         «!  ,  1.  ,«  , 

APPiPa  Yapip  v      v 


*  The  equation  v  s  i^a,  s  the  normal  to  the  confocal  (oa  h,  ra)  at  p,  is  not  actually  given  in  the 
text  of  Series  412 ;  but  it  is  easily  deduced,  as  above,  from  the  formulas  and  methods  of  that  Series. 

t  The  equation  (Qa)  is  one  of  the  fourth  degree ;  and,  when  expanded  by  coordinates,  it  agrees 
perfectly  with  that  which  was  first  assigned  by  Dr.  Booth  (see  a  Note  to  p.  255),  for  the  Tangential 
Sfuaiion  of  the  Surface  of  Centres  of  a  quadrie,  or  for  the  Cartesian  equation  of  the  Seciproeal 
Surface, 

d2 
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whence,  with  OauM's  dsJtHitum  of  the  meaiwr$  of  curvature^  as  the  uUimaU  raHo  of 
wrretponding  areoB  on  surface  and  sphere,  we  have,  hj  the  formula  (Zi)  in  412,  (/),  his 
fundamental  theorem, 

Meature  qf  Curvature  =  It\-^  B%-^,  (Sa') 

s  Product  of  the  two  Principal  Curvatures  ofSeetume. 

{b).  If  the  vector  p  of  the  surface  be  considered  as  a  function  of  two  scalar  variables, 
t  and  u,  and  if  deiiyations  with  respect  to  these  be  denoted  by  upper  and  lower  accents, 
this  general  transformation  results  (p.  263), 

Meature  of  Curvature  =  S^8^-  (s^'^  (Ta) 

¥  ¥  \       V  / 

in  which  ¥  =  Ypp, ;  (TO 

with  a  veriflcation  for  the  notation  pqrat  of  Monge. 

(e).  The  square  of  a  linear  element  df,  of  the  given  but  arbitrary  surface,  may  be 
expressed  (p.  263)  as  follows : 

d^  «  (Tdp>  » )  ed(s  +  2/d<di«  +  gdu^ ;  (Ut) 

and  with  the  recent  use  {b)  of  accents,  the  meature  (Ts)  is  proved  (same  page)  to  be  an 
explicit  function  of  the  ten  scalars, 

*,/,^;    ^,/,/;    e^f^P/,    and     ^-1%/;'  +  /';  (UiT 

the  form  of  this  function  (p.  264)  agreeing,  in  all  its  details,  with  the  corresponding 
expression  assigned  by  Qauss.  * 

(d).  Hence  follow  at  once  (p.  264)  two  of  the  most  important  results  of  that  great 
mathematician  on  this  subject ;  namely,  that  every  Deformation  of  a  Surface,  consistent 
with  the  conception  of  it  as  an  i^finitelif  thin  and  flexible  but  inexteneible  eoUd,  leaves 
unalteredy  Ist,  the  Meaeure  of  Curvature  at  any  Point,  and  Ilnd,  the  Total  Curvature  of 
any  Area :  this  last  being  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  (a)  of  the  unit'tphere, 

(e).  By  a  suitable  choice  of  t  and  w,  as  certain  geodetic  co-ordinates,  the  expression 
(Ua)  may  be  reduced  (p.  264)  to  the  following, 

d*»  =  d*»  +  n^du^ ;  (Ua") 

where  t  Is  the  length  of  a  geodetic  arc  af,  from  a  fixed  point  A  to  a  variable  point  p  of 
the  surface,  and  u  is  the  angle  bap  which  this  variable  arc  makes  with  a  fixed  geodetic 
ab:  so  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a,  we  have  n=t,  and  fi'=:Di»t~l. 
(/).  The  general  expression  (c)  for  the  meature  of  curvature  takes  thus  the  very 
simple  form  (p.  264), 

iJi-i-Ba-^  =  -  «- V  =  -  tr  >D#»»t ;  (Va) 

and  we  have  (comp.  (cQ)  the  equation  (p.  266), 

Total  Curvature  of  Area  apq  =  Au  ~  Jfi'dw ;  (Va') 

this  area  being  bounded  by  two  geodetict,  ap  and  aq,  which  make  with  each  other  an 
angle  ■»  Au,  and  by  an  afv  pa  of  an  arbitrary  curve  on  the  given  surface,  for  which 
t,  and  therefore  ft',  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  given  function  of  m. 


*  References  are  given,  in  Notes  to  pp.  261,  &c.  of  the  present  Series  413,  to  the  pages  of 
Gauss's  beautiful  Memoir,  ^*  Litquititionet  generalet  circa  Superjfcies  Curvat,**  as  reprinted  in  the 
Additions  to  LiouviUe's  Monge. 
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Paces 

(^).  If  this  aro  pa  be  it$e(f  a  gtodtiiey  and  if  we  denote  by  v  the  Taiiable  angle 
which  it  makes  at  p  with  ap  prolonged,  ao  that  tan  9  » »id« :  d^,  it  is  found  that 
d9  s  -  n'dM ;  and  thai  the  equation  (Vt')  conducta  (p.  266)  to  another  very  remarkable 
and  general  theorem  of  Gauaa,  for  an  m'Htrary  w/rfac9^  which  may  be  thus  expressed^ 

Total  Ourvatur$  qf  a  Geodetie  Triangle  abc  sa  +  b  +  c-v,  (Ys") 

B  what  may  be  called  the  Spheroidal  JExeoss  of  that  triangle,  the  total  aroa  (4v)  of  the 
uhiit'9ph$re  being  repreaented  by  eight  right  angle* :  with  exteimont  to  Qtodetic  Polggone^ 
and  modiJUalietu  iot  the  case  of  what  may  on  the  same  plan  be  called  the  Spheroidal 
Defiet,  when  the  two  curvaturet  of  the  surhce  are  oppotiteljf  directed, 

Abticlb  414. — On  Ounrature  of  Sections  (Normal  and  Oblique)  of  Suifaoes ;  and  on 
Geodetic  Gurraturee, 266-272 

(a).  The  curvatures  oonsidered  in  the  two  preceding  Series  having  been  those  of  the 
principal  normal  eeetiene  of  a  surface,  the  present  Series  414  treats  briefly  the  more 
general  case,  where  the  section  is  made  by  an  arbitrary  plane,  such  as  the  peculating 
plane  at  p  to  an  arhitrary  curve  upon  the  surface. 

(^.  The  vector  qf  curvature  (389)  of  any  such  curve  or  section  being  (p~k)-*sD«V> 
its  normal  and  tangential  eomponente  are  found  to  be  (p.  267), 

Am 

{p  -  o)'^  m  r-iS  J-  -  (^  -  •'i)-"  cos^  V  +  0»  -  <rt)-i sin»r,  (Wa) 

Op 

and  (/» -  ()->  =  iridp-iSrd/,->dV ;  (WjO 

tlie  former  component  being  tiie  Vector  <(f  Normal  Curvature  of  the  Surface,  for  the 
dixection  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve:  and  the  latter  being  the  Vector  rf  Geodetic 
Curvature  of  the  same  Curve  (or  section). 

{c).  In  the  foregoing  expressions,  e  and  (  are  the  vectors  of  the  points  s  and  x,  in 
which  the  axie  of  the  oeeulating  circle  to  the  curve  intersects  respectively  the  normal  and 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  eurfaee  (p.  267) ;  s  is  also  the  centre  of  the  ephere,  which 
oeculatee  to  the  eurfaee  in  the  direction  dp  of  the  tangent ;  oi,  o%  are  the  vectors  of  the 
teoo  centres  Si,  Ss,  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  considered  in  Series  412,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  the  centres  of  the  two  osculating  spheres,  of  which  the  curvatures  are 
(algebraically)  the  greatest  and  least  i  and  v  is  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  here  con- 
sidered crosses  the  Jirst  line  of  curvature. 

(iQ.  The  equation  (Wi)  contains  a  theorem  of  Euler,  under  the  form  (p.  268), 

J^^  =  Si'^  cos»  w  +  J2»-i  sin"  v ;  (Wa'O 

it  contains  also  Meusnier's  theorem  (same  page),  under  the  fonn  (comp.  412,  {h))  that  the 
vector  of  normal  curvature  {h)  of  a  eurfaee,  for  any  given  direction,  is  the  pr<ifsetion  on  the 
nerwuU  f,  of  the  vector  of  oblique  curvature,  whatever  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the 
section  to  the  tangent  plane  may  be. 

{e).  The  expression  (Wa')  for  the  vector  of  geodetic  curvature,  admits  (p.  271)  of 
various  transformations,  with  corresponding  expressions  for  the  radius  T(p  —  |)  of 
geodetic  curvature,  which  is  also  the  radius  of  plane  curvature  of  the  developed  curve, 
when  the  developable  circumscribed  to  the  given  surface  along  the  given  curve  is 
ut^olded  into  a  plane :  and  when  this  radius  is  constant,  so  that  the  developed  curve 
is  a  circle^  or  part  of  one,  it  ii  proposed  (p.  271),  to  call  the  given  curve  a  JHdonia 
(aa  in  the  Zedures),  from  its  possession  of  a  certain  isoperimetrical  property,  which  was 
first  caoaidered  by  M.  Delaunay,  and  is  represented  in  quaternions  by  the  formula  (p.  271), 

J8(TTy .  dp9p)  +  <?8  JTdf»  =  0  ;  (Xa) 

or  «rMp «  V(Uf  .  dUd^),  x  X^%) 

by  the  rules  of  what  may  be  called  the  Calculus  of  Variations  in  Quaternions :  ic  being  a 
eonatant,  which  represents  generally  (p.  272)  the  radius  of  the  developed  ci^sle,  and 
becomes  infinite  for  geodetic  lines,  which  are  thus  included  as  a  ease  of  DidonUs. 
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Articlb  415. — Supplementary  Eemarks,  .....,.••  272-283 
(a).  Simplified  proof  (referred  to  in  a  Note  to  p.  zzzii,  vol.  i.),  of  the  general  existence 
of  a  system  of  three  real  and  rectangular  direetionSf  which  satisfy  the  Teotor  equation 
Yp^p  =  0,  (P),  when  ^  is  a  linear,  vector,  and  eelf-eot^ugate  function ;  and  of  a 
83rstem  of  three  real  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  M=0  (p.  zzzii,  vol.  i.),  under  the  same 
condition  (pp.  272-274). 

(b).  It  may  happen  (p.  276)  that  the  differential  equation, 

Swdp  =  0,  (Y2) 

is  integrable,  or  represents  a  eystem  of  eurfaeee^  tcithout  the  expreesion  Spdp  being  an  exact 
differential,  as  it  was  in  410,  (b).  In  this  case,  there  exists  some  scalar  factor,  n,  such 
that  Sni'dp  is  the  exact  differential  of  a  scalar  function  of  p,  without  the  assumption  that 
this  vector  p  is  iteelf  a  fumtwn  of  a  scaUvr  variable,  i ;  and  then  if  we  write  (p.  276, 
comp.  p.  xx), 

dp  =  <f>dp,     d .  «r  =  *dp,  {Yt) 

this  neu?  vector  function  «  will  be  eelf'COf^ugate,  although  the  function  ^  \a  not  such 
now,  as  it  woe  in  the  equation  (Ui). 

(c).  In  this  manner  it  is  found  (p.  277),  that  the  Condition*  qf  IntegrabUUy  of  the 
equation  (Ys)  is  expressed  by  the  very  simple  formula, 

Srr^O;  (Ys") 

in  which  7  is  a  vector  function  of  p,  not  generally  linear,  and  deduced  from  ^  on  the 
plan  of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6  (p.  492,  vol.  i),  by  the  relation, 

0dp  -  ^'dp  =  2V7dp  ;  (Yj^ 

0'  being  the  conjugate  of  ^,  but  not  here  equal  to  it. 

(d).  Connexions  (pp.  278,  279)  of  the  Mixed  Tramformations  in  the  last  cited  Section, 
with  the  known  Modular  and  Umbiliear  Generations  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order. 

{e).  The  equation  (p.  279), 

T(p  -  V .  i3Vy«)  =  T(«  -  V .  yyfip),  (Z.) 

in  which  a,  /S,  7  are  any  three  vector  constants,  represents  a  central  quadric,  and  appears 
to  offer  a  new  mode  of  generationf  of  such  a  surface,  on  which  there  is  not  room  to  enter, 
at  this  last  stage  of  the  work. 

(/).  The  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  quadric,  represented  by  the  equation 
fp  -  2Sff/»  =  const.,  with  fp  =  Bpipp,  ib  generally  k  =  ^'^c  «  fir^^t  (p.  280) ;  case 
of  paraboloids,  and  of  cylinders, 

(jg).  The  equation  (p.  281), 

Bqp^p^'p  +  S/»^p  +  S7/»  +  C  =  0,  (Z,'} 

represents  the  general  surface  of  the  third  degree,  or  briefly  the  General  Cubic  Surface ; 
C  being  a  constant  scalar,  7  a  constant  vector,  and  q,  qf,  qf'  three  constant  quaternions, 
while  ^p  is  here  again  a  linear,  vector,  and  self-conjugate  function  of  p. 

*  It  is  shown,  in  a  Note  to  p.  278,  that  this  monomial  equation  (Yz")  becomes,  when  expanded, 
the  known  equation  cf  six  terms,  which  expresses  the  condition  of  integrability  of  the  differential 
equation    pds  +  qdy  +  rds  «  0. 

tin  a  Note  to  p.  204  (already  mentioned  in  p.  xviii),  the  reader  will  find  references  to  the 
Lectures,  for  several  different  gencraUone  cf  the  ellipsoid,  derived  from  quaternion  forms  of  its 
equation. 
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(h).  The  Otnsral  OuHc  Cofu,  witli  its  vertex  at  the  origin*  ifl  thus  represented  in 
qnatendons  by  the  monomful  equation  (same  page), 

S^p/mV  =  0.  (Z,") 

ft).  8cr0W  Suffacey  Sereto  Seetums  (p.  281) ;  SketP  C$ntre  of  Skew  Areh,  with 
illiutntion  by  a  diagram  (fig.  85,  p.  283). 

SscTioK  8. — On  a  few  Specimens  of  Physical  Applications  of  Quaternions, 

with  some  Concluding  Eemarks,  283  to  the  end. 

A&TXCLB  416.— On  the  StaUcs  of  a  Rigid  Body, 283-287 

(a).  Equation  of  Squilibriutnj 

V72/8  =  tVafi  ;  (As) 

each  a  is  a  vector  of  application ;   fi  the  corresponding  vector  of  applied  force ;  7  an 
arhitrary  vector ;  and  this  one  quaternion  formula  (As)  lb  equivalent  to  the  system  of 
the  eix  usual  soahir  equations    (X  =  0,     F^  0,     Z=  0,     Z  »  0,    if  =  0,    N^  0). 
(ft.)  When 

8(23 .  aVaiB)  =  0,  (B>),        but  not        Hfi  =  0,  (Cs) 

the  appUed  forces  have  an  unique  resultant  s  2fi,  which  acts  along  the  line  whereof  (As) 
18  then  the  equation,  with  y  for  its  variable  vector. 

(e).  When  the  condition  (Os)  m  satisfied,  the  forces  compound  themselves  generally 
into  one  couple,  of  which  the  axis  s  SVajS,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the 
assumed  origin  o  of  vectors. 

(rf).  When 

SYoiS  »  0,      (Ds),        with  or  without  (Cs), 

the  f  orcee  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  body  round  that  point  0  ;  and  when  the  equation 
(As)  holds  good,  as  in  (a),  for  an  arbitrary  vector  7,  the  forces  do  not  tend  to  produce  a 
rotation*  round  any  point  0,  so  that  they  completely  balance  each  other,  as  before,  and 
both  the  conditions  (Cs)  and  (Ds)  are  satisfied. 

{c).  In  the  general  case,  when  neither  (Cs)  nor  (Ds)  is  satisfied,  if  ^  be  an  auxiliary 
quaternion^  such  that 

qV  »  2Yafi,  (Es) 

then  y^  IB  the  vector  perpendicular  from  the  origin,  on  the  central  axis  of  the  system ; 
and  if  « =  S<7,  then  cX$  represents,  both  in  quantity  and  in  direction,  the  axis  of 
ihs  ceniral  couple, 

if).  If  Q  be  another  auxiliary  quaternion,  such  that 

Qifi  « laiS,  (Fs) 

with  T2^>0,  then  SQ  ^^  c  ^  central  moment  divided  by  total  force;  and  VQ  is  the 
vector  7  of  a  point  c  upon  the  central  axis  which  does  not  vary  with  the  origin  o,  and 
which  there  are  reasons  for  considering  as  the  Central  Point  of  the  system,  or  as  the 
general  centre  of  applied  forces ;  in  fact,  for  the  ease  of  parallelism^  this  point  c  coincides 
with  what  is  usually  called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces. 

{g).  Conceptions  of  the  Total  Moment  lafi,  regarded  as  being  generally  a  quaternion ; 
and  cf  the  Thtdl  Tmsion,  -  Xafi,  considered  as  a  scalar  to  which  that  quaternion  with  its 
sign  changed  reduces  itself  for  the  case  of  equilibrium  {a),  and  of  which  the  value  i«  in 
that  case  independent  of  the  origin  of  vectors. 

*  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  moment  of  the  force  fi,  acting  at  the  end  of  the  vector  a  from  o, 
and  estimated  with  respect  to  any  imit-line  t  from  the  same  origin,  or  the  energy  with  which  the 
force  so  acting  tends  to  cause  the  body  to  turn  round  that  line  1,  regarded  aa  di.  fixed  axis,  is 
represented  by  the  scalar,  -  Sio^,  or  Sr^a^ ;  so  that  when  the  condition  (Ds)  is  satisfied,  the 
applied  forces  have  no  tendency  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis  through  the  origin :  which  origin 
becomes  an  arbitrary  point  c,  when  the  equation  of  equilibrium  (A3)  holds  good. 
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(A).  Frineipk  of  Virtual  VekeUies, 

2S/38a  =  0,  (Gs) 

Artiolb  417. — On  the  Dynamics  of  a  rigid  body, 287-292 

(a).  QmirtU  Equation  of  Dynamiett 

2mS  {QH  -  I)  8a  «  0 ;  (Hs) 

the  vector  |  repTesenting  the  accelerating  force,  or  m^  the  moving  foroe,  acting  on  a 
particle  m  of  which  the  vector  at  the  time  Hsa;  and  8a  being  any  inBnitesimal  variation 
of  this  last  vector,  geometrically  compatible  with  the  oonnexionB  between  the  parts  of  the 
system,  which  need  not  here  be  a  rigid  one. 

{h).  For  the  case  of  a  free  syeteni,  we  may  change  each  8a  to  e  +  Via,  c  and  t  being 
any  two  infinitesimal  vectors,  which  do  not  cliange  in  passing  from  one  particle  m  to 
another ;  and  thus  the  general  equation  (Hs)  furnishes  two  general  vector  equations, 
namely, 

2i»  (Wa  -6=0,  (la),         and        ^wVa  (Di^a  -  {)  =  0 ;  (Jj) 

which  contain  respectively  the  law  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ^  and  the  law  of 
description  of  areae. 

{c)  If  a  body  be  supposed  to  be  rigid,  and  to  have  a  fixed  point  o,  then  only  the 
equation  (Js)  need  be  retained  ;  and  we  may  write, 

Bta  «  Via,  (E») 

i  being  /tere  Ajinite  vector,  namely  the  Tector  Axis  of  Instantaneous  Rotatitm :  its  versor 
Vi  denoting  the  direction  of  that  axis,  and  its  tensor  Ti  representing  the  angular  velocity 
of  that  body  about  it,  at  the  time  t, 

(d)  When  the  forces  vanish,  or  balance  each  other,  or  compound  themselves  into  a 
single  foroe  acting  at  the  fixed  point,  as  for  the  case  of  a  heavy  body  turning  freely  about 
its  centre  of  gravity,  then 

SmVol  B  0,  (Ls) ;        and  if  we  write,        ^i  =  SmaYoi,  (Ms) 

BO  that  ^  again  denotes  a  linear,  vector,  and  self-conjugate  function,  we  shall  have  the 
equations, 

♦Dii  +  V»^i«0,    (Na);  ^i  +  7  =  0,    (Os) ;  8i^i«A«;    (Ps) 

whence 

Si7  +  A»«0,    (Qs),  and  ^Dii  =  Vi7;    (Es) 

the  vector  y  being  what  we  may  call  the  Constant  of  Areas^  and  the  scalar  A*  being  the 
Constant  of  Living  Force, 

{e),  iine  of  Poinsot's  representations  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  under  the  circumstances 
last  supposed,  is  thus  reproduced  under  the  form,  that  the  JBlUpsoid  of  Living  Force  (Ps), 
with  its  centre  at  the  fixed  point  o,  roUs  without  gliding  on  Xhid  fixed  plane  (Qs),  which  is 
parallel  to  the  Plane  of  Areas  (Siy  »  0) ;  the  variable  semidiameter  of  contact,  i,  being  the 
vector^axis  (c)  of  instantaneous  rotation  of  the  body. 

(/)  The  Moment  of  Inertia,  with  respect  to  any  axis  i  through  o,  is  equal  to  the 
living  force  (A')  divided  by  the  square  (Ti^)  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  ellipsoid  (Ps),  which 
has  the  direction  of  that  axis ;  and  hence  may  be  derived,  with  the  help  of  the  first  general 
construction  of  an  ellipsoid,  suggested  by  quaternions,  a  simple  geometrical  representation 
(p.  290)  of  the  square- root  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body,  with  respect  to  any  axis  ad 
passing  through  a  given  point  a,  as  a  certain  right  line  iu,  if  cd  «  ca,  with  the  help  of 
two  other  points  b  and  c,  which  are  likewise  fixed  in  the  body,  but  may  be  chosen  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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(^)  A  cone  of  the.aeoond  dogree, 

Sij'^O,     (Ss),    with    r»y»^i-AV«.  (Ts) 

isjlxed  in  the  3oify,  but  roUa  in  fpoM  on  that  other  eone^  which  is  the  looui  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis  I ;  and  thus  a  eeeond  representation,  proposed  by  Poinsot,  is  found  for  the 
moii4m  of  the  body,  as  the  rolling  of  one  cone  on  another. 

(A)  Some  of  Mac  CuUagh's  results,  respecting  the  motion  here  oonsidered,  are  obtained 
with  equal  ease  by  the  same  quaternion  analysis ;  for  example,  the  line  7,  although  /Ixed 
in  apaee,  describes  t»  the  body  an  easily  assigned  eone  of  the  second  decree  (p.  291),  which 
cuts  the  reeiproeal  ellipsoidf 

87^-^7  =  *'»  (Us) 

in  a  certain  ephero'Conie :  and  the  eone  of  normals  to  the  hut  mentioned  cone  (or  the  locus 
of  the  line  1  -f  h'*y-^)  rolls  on  the  plane  of  areas  (S17  =s  0). 

(i).  The  Three  {JPtineipal)  Axes  of  Inertia  of  the  body,  for  the  given  point  o,  haye  the 
direetions  (p.  291)  of  the  three  rectangular  and  vector  roots  (oomp.  (P),  p.  xxxii,  vol.  i.,  and 
the  paragraph  415,  (a),  p.  xzz)  of  the  equation 

Vi^«  =  0,     (Vs),        because,  for  each,  Dn  »  0 ;  (VsO 

and  a  Af  B,  G  denote  the  three  I'Hneipal  Moments  of  inertia  corresponding,  then  the 
Symbolical  OuHe  in  ^  (comp.  the  formula  (N)  in  page  zzjd,  vol.  i.)  may  be  thus  written, 

{<p-\-A)  {i>  +  B)  (4»  +  C7)  =  0.  (Wa) 

{J).  Passage  (p.  292),  from  moments  referred  to  axes  passing  through  a  given  point  o, 
to  those  which  con-espond  to  respectively  parallel  axes,  through  any  other  point  A  of  the 
body. 

A&ncLB  418. — On  the  motions  of  a  System  of  Bodies,  considered  as  free  particles 
m,  m',  .  .  which  attract  each  other  according  to  the  law  of  the  Inverse  Square, 

{a).  Equation  of  motion  of  the  system, 

2mSWada  +  «P  =  0,     (X«),     if  P  =  :6ifimT(a  -  aCj'^ ;  (Tj) 

a  is  the  vector,  at  the  time  t,  of  the  mass  or  particle  m ;  P  is  the  potential  (or  force- 
function) ;  and  the  infinitesimal  variations  9a  are  arbitrary. 
[b).  Extension  of  the  notation  of  derivatives, 

8P=aiS(D^P.5a),  (Zs) 

(c).  The  differential  equations  of  motion  of  the  separate  masses  m,  .  .  become  thus, 


iiiDi*a  +  D.P«0,  .  .; 


{A4) 


and  the  laws  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  areas,  and  of  living  force,  are  obtained  under 

the  forms, 

2mJ)ta  =  fi,    (Bi) ;    ^nVaDta  »  7  : 


and 


(C4) 


r«-jaw(Dia)>  =  P+ JH-; 

0,  7  being  two  vector  constants,  and  JS  a  scalar  constant. 
(d).  Writing, 

Paf'(P+r)d<,    (E4),    and     F«f' 22U<«P+ tiT, 
^  may  be  called  the  Jhrinoipal*  lUnetion,  and  V  the  Characteristic  I'uuetion,  of  the 


(F4) 
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^Befisrences  are  given  to  two  Essays  by  the  present  writer,  **  On  a  Oeneral  Method  in 
,"  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1834  and  1835,  in  which  the  Action  (Y),  and 
a  certain  other  function  (8),  which  Ib  here  denoted  by  P,  were  called,  as  above,  the  Charaeteristie 
and  Frineipal  Functions.  But  the  analysis  here  used,  as  being  founded  on  the  Calculus  of 
Queaemions,  is  altogether  unlike  the  analysis  which  was  employed  in  those  former  Essays. 

Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  of  Quatbknioks,  Vol.  II,  e 
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motion  of  the  gjstem ;  each  depending  on  the  /inal  vectors  of  posUion,  a,  a\  •  .  and  on 
the  initial  vectors,  oo,  ao>  .  - ;  hut  i''  depending  alto  (explicitly)  on  the  titne,  t,  while 
V{=  the  Action)  depends  instead  on  the  eenatant  H  of  living  force,  in  addition  to  those 
final  and  initial  yectors :  the  fnaeeee  m,  m\  •  .  heing  supposed  to  he  known,  or  constant, 
(a).  We  are  led  thus  to  equations  of  the  forms, 

mJ>ta  +  D.P «  0,  .  .     (Gi) ;     -  wD^,a  +  D^l?  =  0,  .  .     (H4) ;     (D,F)  =  -  JT,     (I4) 

whereof  the  system  (O4)  contains  what  may  be  called  the  Intermediate  Inlegrdle,  while 
the  system  (H4)  contains  the  Final  Integrals^  of  the  differential  Equations  of  Motion  (A4). 
(/).  In  like  manner  we  find  equations  of  the  forms, 

D.r  =  -  mDia,  .  .  (J«) ;    D^V ^  mD^o,  . .  (K4) ;    D^F  =  ^  {U) 

the  intermediate  integrals  (e)  being  here  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  S,  between  the 
system  (J4)  and  the  equation  (L4) ;  and  the  final  integrals,  of  the  same  system  of 
differential  equations  (A4).  being  now  (theoretically)  obtained,  by  eliminating  the  same 
constant  H  betwenn  (K4)  and  (I^)* 

(g).  The  functions  F  and  V  aro  obliged  to  satisfy  certain  Partial  Differential 
Equations  in  Quaternions,  of  which  those  relative  to  the  final  vectors  a,  a',  .  .  are 
the  following, 

(DiJ?)  -  J:|m-i(D„^)«  =  P,  (M4) ;    J:Em-» (D.  F)'  +  -P  +  -H"  =  <> ;  (N4) 

and  they  are  subject  to  certain  geometrical  conditions,  from  which  can  be  deduced,  in  a 
new  way,  and  as  new  yeiifications,  the  law  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
law  of  description  of  areas. 

(A).  General  approximate  expressions  (p.  298)  for  the  functions  F  and  V,  and  for 
their  derivatives  H  and  t,  for  the  case  <^  a  short  motion  of  the  system. 

Abticlb  419.'— On  the  Relative  Motion  of  a  Binary  System  ;  and  on  the  Law  of  the 
Circular  Hodograph, 298-320 

(a).  The  vector  of  one  body  from  the  other  being  a,  and  the  distance  being  r  (=  Ta), 
while  the  sum  of  the  masses  is  M,  the  differential  equation  of  the  relative  motion  is, 
with  the  law  of  the  inverse  square, 

D»a  =  Ifa- V» ;  (O4) 

D  being  here  used  as  a  characteristic  of  derivation,  with  respect  to  the  time  t. 

{h).  As  a  first  integral,  which  holds  good  also  for  any  other  law  of  central  force,  we 
have 

y  oDa  SB  /3  =  a  constant  vector ;  (P4) 

which  includes  the  two  usual  laws,   of  the  constant  plane  (1/9),  and  of  the  constant 

areal  velocity  (  ^  =  JT/S  j  . 

(tf).  Writing  r  B  Da  =  vector  of  relative  velocity,  and  conceiving  this  new  vector  r 
to  be  drawn  from  that  one  of  the  two  bodies  which  is  here  selected  for  the  origin  0,  the 
locus  of  the  extremities  of  the  vector  r  is  (by  earlier  definitions)  the  Hodograph  of  the 
Eelative  Motion;  and  this  hodograph  Ib  proved  to  be,  for  the  Law  of  the  Inverse 
Square,  a  (Hrele. 

(d).  In  fact,  it  is  shown  (p.  302),  that  for  any  law  of  central  force,  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  hodograph  is  equal  to  the  force,  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the 
distance,  and  divided  by  the  doubled  areal  velocity;  or  by  the  constant  parallelogram  e, 
under  the  vectors  (a  and  r)  of  position  and  veloctty,  or  of  the  orhit  and  the  hodograph, 

(e).  It  follows  then,  conversely,  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  is  the  only  law 
which  renders  the  hodograph  generally  a  circle;  so  that  the  law  of  nature  may  be 
characterized,  as  the  Law  of  the  dretdar  Hodograph  ;  from  which  latter  law,  however, 
it  ii  easy  to  deduce  the  form  of  the  Orbit,  as  a  conic  section  with  a  focus  at  o. 
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(/).  If  the  iemiparameter  of  thii  orbit  be  denoted ,  as  usual,  hy  p,  and  if  A  be  the 
radws  of  the  hodo^aph,  then  (p.  801), 

h  r=  MiT^  '^cp-^^  (i*-i)*.  (Q4) 

(^).  The  orbital  exeentrieitjf  e  is  also  the  hodographic  ezcentricity,  in  the  sense  that  eh 
IB  the  distance  of  the  centre  h  of  the  hodograph,  from  the  point  0  which  is  hero  treated  as 
the  centre  of  force. 

(A).  The  orbit  is  an  ettipte,  when  the  point  o  is  interior  to  the  hodographic  circle  (^  <  1) ; 
it  is  a  paraiolaf  when  o  is  on  ^A^  eireumfir0ties  of  that  circle  (0  >»  1 ) ;  and  it  is  an  hyperboia, 
when  o  is  an  exterior  point  {e>\).    And  in  all  these  cases,  if  we  write 

a  - p(l  -  «»)-»  =  eh-\\  -  *»)-»,  (Ei) 

the  constant  a  will  have  its  usual  signification,  relatively  to  the  orbit. 

(i).  The  quantity  Mr^  being  here  called  the  Potential,  and  denoted  by  P,  geometrical 
eoHitruetions  for  this  quantity  F  are  assigned,  with  the  help  of  the  hodograph  (p.  307) ; 
and  for  the  harmonic  mean,  2M(r  +  r^)-\  between  the  two  potentialt,  F  and  P',  which 
answer  to  the  extremities  t,  1^  of  any  proposed  chord  of  that  circle :  all  which  constmctions 
are  illustrated  by  a  new  diagram  (fig.  86). 

(J)'  If  u  be  the  pole  of  the  chord  nf;  m,  m'  the  points  in  which  the  line  ou  cuts  the 
circle ;  l  the  middle  point,  and  n  the  pole,  of  the  new  chord  mm',  one  secant  from  which 
last  pole  is  thus  the  line  ntt'  ;  u'  the  intersection  of  thie  secant  with  the  chord  mm',  or 
the  harmonic  eoi^ngate  of  the  point  u,  with  respect  to  the  same  chord ;  and  nt,t/  any  near 
eecant  from  m,  while  v,  (on  the  line  ou)  is  the  pole  of  the  near  chord  tj,'  :  then  the  two 
email  arce,  t^t  and  t't/,  of  the  hodograph,  intercepted  between  theee  two  eecants,  are  proved 
to  be  ultimately  proportional  to  the  two  potential,  P  and  P' ;  or  to  the  two  ordinatee 
TV,  ifV,  namely  the  peipendiculars  let  fall  from  t  and  1^,  on  what  may  here  be  called  the 
hodographic  axie  lk.  Also,  the  harmonic  mean  between  these  two  ordinates  is  obviously 
(by  the  construction)  the  line  t/l  ;  while  ut,  tj*',  and  u,t,,  vjr^  are  four  tangcfUe  to  the 
hodograph,  so  that  thie  circle  is  cut  orthogonally,  in  the  two  pairt  <^pointe,  t,  t^  and  t,,  t/, 
by  two  other  circlet,  which  have  the  two  near  points  u,  v,  for  their  ceniret  (pp.  308,  309). 

{k).  In  general,  for  any  motion  of  a  point  (absolute  or  relative,  in  one  plane  or  in  space, 
for  example,  in  the  motion  of  the  oentre  of  the  moon  about  that  of  the  earth,  under  the 
perturbations  produced  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  planets),  with  a  for  the  variable 
vector  (418)  of  poeition  of  the  point,  the  time  dt  which  corresponds  to  any  vectoT'clemcnt 
dDa  of  the  hodoyraph,  or  what  may  be  called  the  time  of  hodoyraphically  deecriHny  that 
element,  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  same  element  cfthc  hodograph,  by  the 
weior  0/ acceleration  D>a  in  the  orbit ;  because  we  may  write  generally  (p.  308), 

dDa  TdDa  /B  \ 

(/).  For  the  law  of  the  inverte  square  (comp.  (a)  and  (t)),  the  measure  of  iht  force,  is, 

TD'a  «  Jfr-»  «  Jf-ip» ;  (T4) 

the  timee  d/,  d/',  of  hodographically  describing  the  small  circular  aree  tjs  and  i^t/  of  the 
hodograph,  being  found  by  multiplying  the  lengths  (J)  of  those  two  arcs  by  the  mass, 
and  dividing  each  product  by  the  square  of  the  potential  corresponding,  are  therefore 
iMvereely  as  those  two  potentiate,  F,  F*,  or  directly  as  the  dietancee,  r,  r^,  in  the  orbit :  so 
that  we  have  the  proportion, 

d< :  d/' :  d<  +  d<'  »  r  :  r' :  r  +  r*.  (U«) 

(«).  If  we  suppose  that  the  mase,  M,  and  the  five  pointe  o,  l,  m,  u,  u,  upon  the  chord 
—  are^ffm,  or  conttant,  but  that  the  radiue,  h,  of  the  hodograph,  or  the  position  of  the 
eantre  h  on  the  hodographic  axie  ln,  is  altered,  it  is  found  in  this  way  (p.  309)  that 

e  2 
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although  the  two  $Uments  of  iimef  6t,  df,  separately  vary,  yet  their  sum  remains  vn- 
ehanyed:  from  which  it  follows,  that  even  if  the  two  eireular  aresy  r/r,  i't/,  be  not  email, 
but  still  intercepted  [J)  between  two  eeeants  from  the  pole  n  of  the  Jlxed  chord  mm',  the 
turn  (say,  At  +  Af)  of  the  two  times  is  independent  of  the  raMus,  h, 

(m).  And  hence  may  be  deduced  (p.  310),  by  supposing  one  secant  to  become  a  tangent, 
this  Theorem  qf  Hodoyraphie  Isoehromsm,  which  was  communicated  without  demonstration, 
soTeral  years  ago,  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,*  and  has  since  been  treated  as  a  subject 
of  inyestigation  by  seyeral  able  writers : 

Jf  two  eireular  hodographs,  having  a  common  chord,  which  passes  through,  or  tends 
towards,  a  common  centre  offeree,  be  cut  perpendicular  Uf  by  a  third  circle,  the  times  qf 
hodographically  describing  the  intercepted  arcs  tcill  be  equal. 

(o).  This  common  time  can  easily  be  expressed  (p.  310),  under  the  form  of  the  definite 
integral. 

Time  of  TMJ' = -Y  \    r-—r -_;  (V*) 

g^    Jo  (l-^oostr)« 

2g  being  the  length  of  the  Jized  chord  mm'  ;  ^  the  quotient  lo  :  uc,  which  reduces  itself 
to  -  1  when  o  is  at  m',  that  is  for  the  case  of  a  parabolic  orbit ;  ^  lying  between  ±  1  for  an 
ellipse,  and  outside  those  limits  for  an  hyperbola,  but  being,  in  all  these  cases,  constant ; 
while  IT  is  a  certain  auxiliary  angle,  of  which  the  sine  s  ur :  ul  (p.  812),  or  =  «(r  +  f^~^, 
if  s  denote  the  length  pp '  of  the  chord  of  the  orbit,  correspotiding  to  the  chord  rnf  of  the 
hodograph ;  and  w  varies  from  0  to  ir,  when  the  whole  periodic  time  2rft~^  for  a  closed  orbit 
is  to  be  computed :  with  the  verification,  that  the  integral  (Yi)  gives,  in  this  last  ease, 

M^ahi\  as  usual.  (W4) 

(p).  By  examining  the  general  composition  of  the  definite  integi'al  (¥4),  or  by  more 
purely  geometrical  considerations,  which  are  illustrated  by  fig.  87)  it  is  found  that,  with 
the  law  of  the  inTerse  square,  the  time  t  of  describing  an  arc  pp'  of  the  orbU  (closed  or 
unclosed)  is  a  function  (p.  314)  of  the  three  ratios, 

and  therefore  simply  a  function  of  the  chord  (s,  or  p¥')  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  sum  of 
the  distances  (r  +  r',  or  op  +  oP)  when  M  and  a  are  given :  which  is  a  fonn  of  the 
Tl^eorem  of  Lambert, 

(;).  The  same  important  theorem  may  be  otherwise  deduced,  through  a  quite 
different  analysis,  by  an  employment  of  partial  derivatives,  and  of  partial  differential 
equations  in  quaternions,  which  is  analogous  to  that  used  in  a  recent  investigation 
(418),  respecting  the  motions  of  an  attracting  system  of  any  number  of  bodies,  m,  m',  Ac. 

(r).  Writing  now  (comp.  p.  xxxiii)  the  following  expression  for  the  relative  living  force, 
or  for  the  mass  {M  sz  m  -k-  m"),  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  relative  velocity  (TDa), 

27=  -  MDa^  =  2(P+  H)  =  M(2H  -  «-») ;  (Y4) 

introducing  the  tufo  new  integrals  (p.  314), 

J'=f'(P+r)d<,    (Zi),     and     K=  f' 2Itt<  =  i?'+ <Jff,  (A«) 

which  have  thus  (comp.  (E4)  and  (F4))  the  same  forms  as  before,   but  with  different        , 
(although  analogous)  significations,  and  may  still  be  called  the  Principal  and  Characteristic 
Iktnetions  of  the  motion;  and  denoting  by  a,  a'  (instead  of  ao,  a)  the  initial  said  final 
vectors  of  position,  or  of  the  orbit,  while  r,  r'  are  the  two  distances,  and  r,  r   the 

*  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  16th  of  March,  1847.    It  is  understood  that  the  common  centre  o  of 
force  is  occupied  by  a  common  mass,  M, 
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two  ooneflpondiiig  ifeetort  of  veloeit^,  or  of  the  hodograph :  it  is  foand  that  when  M 
is  giyen,  F  may  be  treated  as  a  function  of  a,  a ,  ^  or  of  r,  f',  t,  iy  and  V  tm  dk 
function  of  a,  a',  a,  or  of  r,  r',  «,  and  JST;  and  that  their  partial  derivaiiveif  in  the 
fliat  Tiew  of  these  two  fonctiona,  are  (p.  314), 

D^^DaV^r,    (Bft);     D«'J'=  D.'K*  -  r';  (C4) 

(Di)i?«-Jr,     (D5);    and    D^r=^Dar=^;  (E») 

while,  in  the  second  view  of  the  same  functions,  they  satisfy  the  tufo  partial  difirentuil 
equations  (p.  316), 

DrF=Dr'-F,    (Ffi),    and    DrF-Dr-F;  (G5) 

along  with  two  other  equations  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  the  second  degree,  for  each  of  the 
functions  here  considered,  which  are  analogous  to  those  mentioned  in  p.  xxzir. 

(«).  The  equations  (F5)  (Q5)  express,  that  the  two  dittaneesy  r  and  /,  enter  into  each 
of  the  two  functions  only  by  their  mm  ;  so  that,  if  if  be  still  treated  as  giyen,  F  may  be 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  throe  quantities,  r  +  r',  «,  and  t ;  while  F,  and  therefore 
also  t  by  (Es),  is  found  in  like  manner  to  be  a  function  of  the  three  scalars,  r  -I-  r%  e, 
and  a :  which  last  result  respecting  the  time  agrees  with  {p)t  and  furnishes  a  new  proof 
of  Lamberts  Theorem, 

(0*  The  three  partial  differential  equations  (r)  in  V  conduct,  by  merely  aJfehraieal 
combinations,  to  expressions  for  the  three  partial  derivatiyes,  DfT,  Dr'r(=>  T)rV),  and 
DgV;  and  thus,  with  the  help  of  (B«),  to  two  new  definite  integrals*  (p.  317),  which 
express  respectiyely  the  Aetion  and  the  Time^  in  the  relative  motion  of  a  binary  systetn 
hore  considered,  namely,  the  two  following : 


whereof  the  latter  is  not  to  be  extended,  without  modification,  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  the  radical  is  finite. 

AsxiCLa  420. — On  the  determination  of  the  Distance  of  a  Comet,  or  new  Planet, 
from  the  Earth, 320 

(«).  The  masses  of  earth  and  comet  being  neglected,  and  the  mass  of  the  sun  being 
denoted  by  if,  let  r  and  w  denote  the  distances  of  earth  and  comet  from  sun,  and  z 
their  distance  from  each  other,  while  a  ii  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  earth  (Ta  =  r), 
known  by  the  theoiy  of  the  sun,  and  p  is  the  unit -vector,  determined  by  observation, 
which  is  directed  from  the  earth  to  the  comet.  Then  it  is  easily  proved  by  quaternions, 
that  we  have  the  equation  (p.  320), 

8/»DpDV  _  r  (M     M\  j, 

SpDpUa      fVH"wV'  ^    ^ 

with  u^«-r»  +  s»-2sSap;  (K*) 


*  Beferencee  are  given  to  the  First  Essay ,  &c.,  by  the  present  writer  (comp.  the  Note  to 
p.  xxziii),  in  which  were  assigned  integrals,  substantially  equivalent  to  (Hs)  and  (!§),  but  deduced  by 
a  quite  different  analysis.  It  has  recently  been  remarked  to  him,  by  his  friend  Professor  Tait  of 
Edinburgh,  that  while  the  <vrea  described,  with  Newton's  Law,  about  the  fidl  foeus  of  an  orbit,  has 
long  been  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  Hme  corresponding,  so  the  area  about  the  empty  foeus 
Its  (or  is  proportional  to)  the  aetion. 
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eliminating  w  between  these  two  foimiil«,  clearing  of  fractions,  and  dividing  by  f ,  we 
are  therefore  conducted  in  this  way  to  an  algebraical  equation  of  the  aevonth  degru^ 
whereof  one  root  is  the  eought  tUetanee,  «. 

{b).  The  final  equation,  thus  obtained,  differs  only  by  its  notation,  and  by  the  fiunlity 
of  its  deduction,  from  that  assigned  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  MSeanique  Celeste ;  and 
the  rule  of  Laplace  there  given,  for  detennining,  by  inspection  of  a  celestial  globe,  which 
of  the  two  bodies  (earth  and  comet)  is  the  nearer  to  the  tun,  results  at  sight  from  the 
formula  (Js). 

Articlb  421. — On  the  Deyelopment  of  the  Disturbing  Force  of  the  Sun  on  the  Moon ; 
or  of  one  Planet  on  another,  which  is  nearer  than  itself  to  the  Sun,  ....      820-323 

(a)  Let  «,  cr  be  the  geocentric  yectors  of  moon  and  sun ;  r(B  Ta),  and  <(«  T<r],  their 
geocentric  distances ;  M  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  earth  and  moon ;  S  the  mass  of  the 
sun  ;  and  D  (as  in  recent  Series)  the  mark  of  derivation  with  respect  to  the  time :  then 
the  differential  equation  rf  the  dieturbed  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  is, 

D2o  =  Jf^a  +  u,         (Ls)        if        ^a  =  «^(a)  =  a->To-i,  (M4) 

and  n  =  Vector  of  IHeturbing  Force  =  -SJ^ir  -  ^[v  -  a) ;  (Nj) 

^  denoting  here  a  vector  function^  but  not  a  linear  one. 

(b).  If  we  neglect  i|,  the  equation  (Ijt)  reduces  itself  to  the  foim  D'a  =  J^^a;  which 
contains  (comp.  (O4))  the  laws  of  undisturbed  elliptic  motion. 

(c).  If  we  develop  the  disturbing  vector  17,  according  (to  ascending  powers  of  the 
quotient  r  :  «,  of  the  distances  of  moon  and  sun  from  the  earth,  we  obtain  an  infinite  eeriee 
of  terms,  each  representing  a  /inite  group  of  partial  disturbing  foreee,  which  may  be  thus 
denoted 

1?  =  iji  +  1^2  +  1J3+  &c. ;  (0») 

m  =  fit  1  +  VU^i     Vi  =  i»a»i  +  n«» «  +  ia>3  &c. ;  (Pa) 

these  partial  forces  increasing  in  uumber,  but  diminishing  in  intensitg,  in  the  passage  from 
any  one  group  to  the  following ;  and  being  connected  with  each  other,  withvi  any  such 
group,  by  simple  numerical  ratios  and  angular  relations. 

{d).  For  example,  the  two  forces  iji,  1,  171,  3  of  the  first  group  are,  rigorously, 
proportional  to  the  numbers  1  and  3  ;  the  three  forces  112,1,  i}3,s,  irs,3  of  the  second  group 
are  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  6 ;  and  the  four  forces  of  the  third  group  are  proportional  to 
6,  9,  15,  36 :  where  the  separate  intensiiies  of  the  Jirst  forces,  in  these  three  first  group, 
have  the  expressions, 

(e).  All  these  partial  forces  are  conceived  to  act  at  the  moon ;  but  their  directions  may 
be  represented  by  the  respectively  parallel  unit 'lines  IJi|i,  1,  &c.,  drawn  from  the  earth, 
and  terminating  on  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  (supposed  here  to  have  its  radius 
equal  to  unity),  which  passes  through  the  geocentric  (or  apparent)  places,  O  and  ),  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  the  heavens. 

if).  Denoting  then  the  geocentric  elongation  0>  of  moon  from  sun  (in  the  plane  of  the 
three  bodies)  by  +9;  and  by  0i,  02,  and  >i,  )t,  >3  what  may  be  called  two  fictitious 
suns,  and  three  fictitious  moons,  of  which  the  corresponding  elongations  from  0,  in  the 
same  great  drclc  are  +  29,  -  20,  and  -  0,  +  30,  -  3$,  as  illustrated  by  fig,  88  (p.  322) ; 
it  is  found  that  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  of  the  Jlrst  group  are  represented  by  the 
two  radii  of  this  unit'cirele,  which  terminate  in  )  and  ^1 ;  those  of  the  three  forces  of  the 
second  group,  by  the  three  radii  to  0i,  0,  and  03 ;  and  those  of  the  four  forces  of  the 
third  group,  by  the  radii  to  J2,  ),  )i,  and  >3 ;  with  fecilities  for  extending  all  those  results 
(with  the  requisite  modifications),  to  the  fourth  and  subsequent  groups,  by  the  same 
quaternion  analgsis. 
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(^)»  And  it  is  important  to  obserre,  that  no  tuppontUm  is  here  made  reipecting  any 
MtnaUneu  of  txcentrieitist  or  inclinations  (p.  323) ;  bo  that  all  thsfirmula  apply ^  with  the 
neeoBflary  changes  of  giocmtric  to  h$lioeentrie  vectora,  ice,  to  the  periurbatuma  of  the 
motion  of  a  comet  about  th§  sun,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  a  planet,  which  is  (at  the 
time)  more  distant  than  the  oomet  from  the  sun. 

Abticlb  422. — On  Freenel's  Wave, 823-362 

(a)  If  p  and  /i  be  two  coireeponding  yecton  of  ray'Velocity  and  %oa/ve  sloumess,  or 
briefly  Ray  and  Index,  in  a  biazal  crystal,  the  Telocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum  being  unity ; 
and  if  3p  and  Zfi  be  any  infinitesimal  variations  of  these  two  vectors,  consistent  with  the 
equations  (supposed  to  be  as  yet  unknown),  of  the  Wa/oe  (or  wave-swrface),  and  its 
reciprocal,  the  Index' Surface  (or  surface  of  wave'Slowness) :  we  have  then  first  the 
fundamental  Equations  of  Reciprocity  (comp.  p.  461,  vol.  i.)i 

8/i^  =  -l,        (Rfi);  S/*«p  =  0,        (85);  Sp9fi^0,        (h) 

which  are  independent  of  any  hypothesiB  respecting  the  vibrations  of  the  ether. 

{b).  If  9p  be  next  regarded  absl  displacement  (or  vibration),  tanyential  to  thetraw,  and 
if  >€  denote  the  elastic  force  resulting,  there  exists  then,  on  Fresners  principles,  a  relation 
between  these  two  small  vectors ;  which  relation  may  (with  our  notations)  be  expressed 
by  either  of  the  two  following  equations, 

««  =  '<^-»3/>,  (Us),        or        8/>«<^3c;  (V«) 

the  function  ^  bemg  of  that  linear,  vector,  and  self-cof\jugate  kind,   which  has  been 
frequently  employed  in  these  Elements. 

(tf).  Th»  fundamental  connexion,  between  the  functional  symbol  ^,  and  the  optical 
constants  t^  of  the  crystal,  is  expressed  (p.  330,  comp.  the  formula  (Wj)  in  p.  xxxiii)  by 
the  symboUe  and  cubic  equation, 

(^  +  «-»)  (^  +  H)  (^+0  =  0;  (Wfi) 

of  which  an  extensive  use  is  made  in  the  present  Series. 

(d).  The  normal  component,  ftr^Q/ids,  of  the  elastic  force  8«,  is  ineffective  in  Fresnel's 
theory,  on  account  of  the  supposed  incompressibility  of  the  ether ;  and  the  tangential 
component,  tpr^fy  -  fi-^S/iSc,  is  (in  the  same  theory,  and  with  present  notations)  to  be 
equated  to  /£~'8p,  for  the  propagation  of  a  rectilinear  vibration  (p.  324) ;  we  obtain 
then  thus,  for  such  a  vibration  or  tangential  displacement.   Up,  the  expression, 

^P  *  ir'  -  M-^- V*8m«€  ;  (X5) 

and  therefore  by  (Ss)  the  equation, 

0  =  SM-Ur*  -  M-')-V-S  (T5) 

which  is  a  Symbolical  Form  of  the  scalar  Equation  of  the  Index- Surface ^  and  may  be  thus 
transformed, 

1  =  8/*  (m»  -  ^)- V.  (Zs) 

(*).  The  JFave- Surface,  as  being  the  reciprocal  (a)  of  the  index-surface  {d),  is  easily 
found  (p.  326),  to  be  represented  by  this  other  Symbolical  JBquatioft, 

0  =  8p->(^  -  p-«)-ip-i ;  (A,) 

or  1  =  Qp(pt  -  ^-lyip,  (B.) 

(/).  In  such  transitions,  from  one  of  these  reciprocal  surfaces  to  the  other,  it  is  found 
convenient  to  introduce  two  auxiliary  vectors,  v  and  w  (=  ^v),  namely  the  lines  ov  and 
ow  of  fig.  89 ;  both  drawn  from  the  common  centre  o  of  the  two  surfaces ;  but  v 
terminating  (p.  326)  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  wave,  and  being  parallel  to  the  direction 
<rf  the  elastic  force  8«  ;  whereas  w  terminates  (p.  328)  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  index^ 
gurface,  and  is  parallel  to  the  displacement  9p, 
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(^).  Besides  the  xelatioD, 

w  B  ^v,    or    w  =  ^-'w,  (Ci) 

connecting  the  two  new  vectors  (/)  with  each  other,  they  are  connected  with  p  and  ft  by 
the  equations  (pp.  326,  328), 

8mw  =  -1,    (De);     Spu  =  0;  (E») 

Sp«  =  -1,     (F«);     SAi«  =  0;  (G«) 

and  generally  (p.  328),  the  following  Sule  of  the  InUrehanget  holds  good :  In  any  formula 
involving  p,  /i,  v,  w,  and  ^,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  permitted  to  exchange  p  with  /i, 
V  with  «,  and  ^  with  ^-^ ;  provided  that  we  at  die  same  time  interchange  Zp  with  8e,  but 
Mo^  generalh/*  9fi  with  8p,  when  these  variations,  or  any  of  them  occur. 
{h).  We  have  also  the  relations  (pp.  328,  329), 

-  p-i  a  v'^Yv/i  =  /li  +  w* ;  (H«) 

-  /A-*  =  ur^Ymp  =  p  +  «-i ;  (Ij) 

with  others  easily  deduced,  which  may  all  be  illustrated  by  the  above-cited  fig.  89. 
(i).  Among  such  deductions,  the  following  equations  (p.  330)  may  be  mentioned, 

(Vwpv)*  +  Sv^v  =  0,     ( Je) ;      (Vwp'^w)*  +  S«4>-'«  =  0  ;  (K«) 

which  show  that  the  Zoeue  of  eaeh  of  the  ttoo  Auxiliary  Pomttf  u  and  w,  wherein  the 
two  vectors  v  and  «  terminate  (/),  is  a  Surface  of  the  Fourth  Degree^  or  briefly,  a  Quartic 
Surface ;  of  which  two  loci  the  eonatructione  may  be  connected  (as  stated  in  p.  330)  with 
those  of  the  two  reciprocal  eUipeoide, 

Sp^p«l,    (Lb),    and    Sp^'V^l;  (Me) 

p  denoting,  for  each,  an  arlntrary  eemidiameter. 

(J).  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  interesting  use  of  these  two  ellipwidt^  of  which  (by 
(Ws),  &c.)  the  ecalar  temiaxes  toe  a,  b,  e  for  the  Jlrtt,  and  a-\  h-^,  r^  for  the  eeeondf 
to  observe  that  they  may  be  employed  (p.  327)  for  the  Construetione  of  the  Wave  and  the 
Index- Surface,  respectively,  by  a  very  simple  rule,  which  (at  least  for  the  flret  of  these 
two  reciprocal  sur&ces  (a))  was  assigned  by  Fresnel  himself. 

(Ar).  In  fact,  on  comparing  the  symbolical  form  (As)  of  the  equation  of  the  Wave,  with 
the  form  (Ha)  in  p.  zxv,  or  with  the  equation  412,  XLI.,  in  p.  253,  we  derive  at  once 
FreenePt  Construction :  namely,  that  if  the  ellipsoid  {abe)  be  cut,  by  an  arbitrary  plane 
through  its  centre,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  that  plane  be  erected  at  that  central  point, 
which  shall  have  the  lengths  of  the  semiaxes  of  the  section,  then  the  locus  qf  the  extremities, 
of  the  perpendiculars  so  erected,  will  be  the  sought  WavC'Surface. 

(1).  A  predsely  similar  construction  applies,  to  the  derivation  of  the  Index- Surface 
from  the  eUipsoid  {ar^lr^er^) :  and  thus  the  tico  auxiliary  surfaces,  (Le)  &&d  (Ms),  may  be 
briefly  called  the  Generating  Ellipsoid,  and  the  Reciprocal  Ellipsoid. 

(m).  The  cubic  (Ws)  in  ^  enables  us  easily  to  express  (p.  331)  the  iwm'se  function 
(^  +  ')~S  where  e  is  any  scalar ;  and  thus,  by  chang^  e  Xo  -  p-^,  &o.,  new  forms  of 
the  equation  (As)  of  the  wa^e  are  obtained,  whereof  one  is, 

0  =  (^- V)«  +  (f>>  +  a»  +  *«  +  <r»)  Spr^p  -  a»*V ;  (Ns) 

with  an  analogous  equation  in  fi  (oomp.  the  ruie  in  (^)),  to  represent  the  index-surface : 
so  that  each  of  these  two  sur&ces  is  of  the  fourth  degree,  as  indeed  is  otherwise  known. 

*  This  apparent  exception  arises  (pp.  328,  329)  from  the  circumstance,  that  hp  and  Sc  have  their 
directions  generally  fixed,  in  this  whole  investigation  (although  subject  to  a  common  reversal  by  t), 
when  p  and  /i  are  given ;  whereas  9/i  continues  to  be  used,  as  in  (a),  to  denote  any  infinitesinuU 
vector^  tangential  to  the  index-surface  at  the  end  of  ^. 
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(»).  If  either  Sp^'^p  or  p*  be  treated  as  eonttant  in  (Ne),  the  dsgrte  of  that  equation 
is  depressed  from  the  fourth  to  the  teeond;  and  therefore  the  Wave  is  eut,  by  eaeh  of  the 

two  concentric  quadrietj 

Spp-^p^h^,     (0.),      p«  +  r*=0,  (P.) 

in  a  (real  or  imaginary)  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  i  of  which  two  quartie  curvet^  answering 
to  all  scalar  values  of  the  constants  h  and  r,  the  wave  is  the  common  locut, 

(o).  The  new  ellipsoid  (Ob)  is  eimilar  to  the  ellipsoid  (Me),  and  timilarly  placed,  while 
the  ephere  (Pe)  has  r  for  radiue :  and  everjf  quartie  of  the  second  system  (n)  is  a  *phero*conie, 
because  it  is,  by  the  equation  (As)  of  the  wave,  the  intersection  of  that  sphere  (Fe)  with  the 
concentric  and  quadric  cone, 

0  =  Sp(<^  +  f-»)-v ;  (Of) 

or,  by  (Be),  with  this  other  eonoentrie  quadriCf* 

-  1  =  Bp(r^  +  f^)- V,  (Ki) 

whereof  the  conjugate  (obtained  by  changing  -  1  to  +  1  in  the  last  equation)  has  [p.  846] 

a^^f^^    i'-r»,    fl»-r»,  (S.) 

for  the  squares  of  its  scalar  semiaxes,  and  is  therefore  eonfocal  with  the  generating 
ellipsoid  (I4). 

Cp).  For  any  point  p  of  the  wave,  or  at  the  end  of  any  ray  p,  the  tangents  to  the  two 
curves  (n)  have  the  directions  of  »  and  ftco  ;  so  that  these  two  quartics  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  each  is  a  common  orthogonal  in  all  the  curves  of  the  other  system  [p.  345]. 

{q).  But  the  vibration  dp  is  easily  proved  to  be  parallel  to  « ;  hence  the  curves  of  the 
first  system  («i)  are  Lines  of  Vibration  of  the  Wave :  and  the  curves  of  the  second  system 
are  the  Orthogonal  Tra^'eetoriee^  to  those  Lines. 

(r).  In  general,  the  vibration  Zp  has  (on  FresnePs  principles)  the  direction  of  the 
projection  of  the  ray  p  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  wave  ;  and  the  elastic  force  9«  has  in  like 
manner  the  direction  of  the  proji  eiion  of  the  index-vector  ft  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
indeX'Surface :  so  that  the  ray  is  thus  perpendicular  to  the  elastic  force  corresponding. 

?  August  26,  1865. 

(«).  When  a  given  or  first  ray,  p,  prolonged  or  shortened,  becomes  a  second  ray,  pi,  at 
the  same  side  of  the  centre  o,  so  that  Upi  =  Up,  we  can  easily  derive  from  LXIII.  the 
expression  [p.  349] 

n  =  Tpi  =  abeh-^,  (Te) 

ri»  =  a»W(Bp^-»p);  (ITe) 

so  that  the  two  quantities,  h  and  r,  are  constant  together  or  variable  together :  similarly 
for  the  two  other  quantities,  h  and  r,  which  are  obtained  from  these  by  interchanging  sheets, 
(/).  It  follows,  then,  that  one  sheet  of  the  cone  (Q<),  which  has  its  surface  at  the  centre 
of  the  wave,  and  rests  on  a  sphero-conic  (ri)  traced  on  the  wave-sheet,  contains  also, 
or  may  be  considered  as  likewise  resting  upon,  a  line  of  vibration  (A)  on  the  other  sheet, 
and  reciprocally ;  so  that  each  of  these  two  curves  is  projected  into  the  other,  by  rays 
from  0,  and  one  would  appear  as  superposed  on  the  other,  if  we  imagine  them  to  be  seen 
by  an  eye  placed  at  that  point.  As  a  limiting  case,  when  the  projecting  cone  reduces 
itself  to  one  of  the  two  principal  planes — for  example,  to  the  plane  (a) — then  the  ellipse 
(a)  in  that  plane  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  A'  a  be,  and  the  circle  {a)  has  for 
equation  n  =  a ;  so  that  the  condition  (T«)  is  satisfied  [p.  350]. 


*  For  real  curves  of  the  second  system  (n),  this  new  quadric  (R«)  is  an  hyperboloid,  with  one  sheet 
or  with  two,  according  as  the  constant  r  lies  between  a  and  b,  or  between  b  and  c ;  and,  of  course, 
the  corrugate  hyperboloid  (0)  has  two  sheets  or  one,  in  the  same  two  cases  respectively. 

t  In  a  different  theory  of  light  (comp.  the  next  Series,  423),  these  sphero'oonies  on  the  wave  are 
themedves  the  lines  of  vibration, 

Hamilton's  Elsmsmts  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  i 
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(m).  In  fact  the  quadrie  eone  (Q«)  miifit  out  the  quartie  wave  in  an  octie  eurvey  or  else  in 
a  system  of  cur7e8,  of  which  the  product  of  the  dimensions  is  eight ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  as  ahove,  that  the  complete  intersection,  here  considered,  of  the  two  surfaces,  consists 
of  a  system  of  two  quartie  curves,  namely,  a  spherO'Conic  (ri)  on  one  sheet,  and  a  line  of 
vibralion.ih)  on  the  other  [p.  349]. 

(v),*  [The  section  of  the  wave  hy  a  principal  plane  of  the  generating  ellipsoid  (Le) 
breaks  up  into  a  circle  and  an  ellipse  (p.  332) 

p-«  +  a-a  =  0,  (Ve) ;  1  -  J-V^Sp^'V  =  0,  (W«) 

which  we  may  refer  to  as  the  circle  (a)  and  the  ellipse  (a).  The  intersections  of  a  circle 
and  the  corresponding  ellipse  are  nodal  points  on  the  wave.  Those  on  the  circle  (b)  and 
the  ellipse  (b)  alone  are  real,  and  may  be  called  by  pre-eminence  the  Wave-Ousps,  And 
the  vectors  (+  po)  ±  pi)  drawn  from  the  centre  o  to  these  four  cusps  may  be  termed  Lines 
of  Single  Ray^  Velocity,  or  briefly  Cusp^Rays  (p.  332).  At  a  wave-cusp  the  vector  /i  is 
indeterminate  (p.  334)  but  it  is  an  edge  of  the  cone  (p.  336) 

/i'  +  S/ipoSjUfto  =  0  (X«) 

where  fio  corresponds  to  po  as  terminating  on  the  ellipse  {b)  (p.  334).  Analogous  cusps  lie 
on  the  Index  Surface  at  the  ends  of  the  vectors  (±  rot  ±  fi)  of  Single  Normal  Sloumess 
(p.  335).    The  tangent  cone  to  a  wave-cusp  (p.  335)  may  be  thus  briefly  written  (p.  341) 

{8/iopop)^  =  4Spo/>S/i  p  (Ye) 

with  various  other  transformations  (pp.  342-4).] 

[(u7).  There  are  four  real  Circular  Ridges  on  the  wave  along  which  it  is  touched  by 
the  four  planes 

Spyo  =  ±l,    Spiri  =  ±l  {Zt) 

±  90  and  ±  ¥\  being  the  vectors  thus  designated  in  the  last  paragraph.     The  common 

length  of  the  diameters  of  these  circles  is  lr^{a^  —  b^)^  {b^  -  c'*)^  and  each  diameter  in  the 

principal  plane  subtends  at  the  wave  centre  the  angle  tan-*^'(fl»  —  b*)^  (i*  —  «*)■  (p.  337). 
In  virtue  of  the  law  of  reciprocity  these  ridges  correspond  to  the  conical  points  on  the 
Index  Surface.  New  determination  of  a  circular  ridge  by  means  of  its  vector  equation 
and  without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  wave-cusp.    The  relation 

{4>  -  p-«)  (/*  +  p-i)-i  =  p-i  (A,) 

*  [The  paragraphs  («),  {t)  and  (u),  accidentally  omitted  in  the  First  Edition,  were  first  printed  by 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Volume  of  his  Life  of  HamilUm  p.  640.  They 
are  of  peculiar  interest  as  they  show  that  in  spite  of  severe  illness  Hamilton  was  occupied  in  his  work 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September.  In  the  manuscript-book 
nothing  follows  after  (v).  The  Rev.  Charles  Graves  in  his  Presidential  ^oge  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Iiish  Academy  referred  to  Hamilton's  labours  in  the  following  terms  : — '<  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
the  members  of  this  Academy  to  be  told  that  his  Elements  of  Quaternions — ^the  work  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  with  most  unceasing  activity  for  the  last  two  years — ^is  all  but  complete.  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  at  no  period  of  his  life — not  even  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  health  and  youthful 
vigour — did  he  apply  himself  to  his  mathematical  labours  with  more  devoted  diligence.  Those  who 
did  not  actually  know  how  he  was  employed,  or  who  had  formed  a  false  estimate  of  his  character, 
might  imagine  him  indolently  reposing  upon  his  laurels,  or  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  desultoiy  way. 
Such  a  conception  of  them  would  be  the  very  opposite  to  the  true  one.  His  diligence  of  late  was 
even  excessive — ^interfering  with  his  sleep,  his  meals,  his  exercise,  his  social  enjoyments.  It  was,  I 
believe,  fatally  injurious  to  his  health.'' — Proceedings,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ix.,  p.  315,  and 
Graves's  Life  qf  Sir  W.  £.  SamiUon,  voL  iii.,  p.  224.] 
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generally  determines  the  indez-Tector  fi  when  the  ray-yector  p  is  giren,  hut  when  ^  -  p-' 
IB  a  bmomial  the  yector  /i  becomes  indeterminate  provided  p  is  perpendicular  to  the 
dizection  fi  satisfying  (^  -  p'^)fi  s  0.    The  vector  equation  of  the  Index-Bidge  is  then 
(p.  338) 

V/B(m  +  pfT^Y'  -  V30*o  +  Ao-')-*  -»  0  (Bt) 

and  the  vector  equation  of  the  Wave- Ridge  is  (p.  389) 

yfi(p  +  Ko-i)-!  -  ViB(<ro  +  v^'^Y^  «  0  (C) 

▼here  0^q  s  -  aV^ro  (GXIIL,  p.  387).  The  eziBtence  of  the  dicular  ridges  may  also  be 
manifested  (p.  844)  by  reducing  the  equation  of  the  wave-suilace  to 

(2/»»  -  («»  -  O  Bwop^pip  +  ««  +  «»)«  =  (a»  -  OM 1  -  (S'ortM  {1  -  (S'^rt'}      WO 

[(d;).  The  laws  of  the  two  sets  of  vibrations,  at  a  cusp  and  on  a  ridge,  are  illustrated 
by  fig.  89  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  two  Conical  Sefractiont,  external  and 
internal,  in  a  biaxial  crystal  (p.  841).  In  the  first  case  the  vibration  is  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  cusp  p  to  the  ellipsoid  {b)  (compare  We)  and  has  the  dii^ection  of  a  chord  pa 
of  the  cone  resting  upon  the  index-ridge.  In  the  seoond  case  the  vibration  at  b  has  the 
direction  of  the  chord  mq'  of  the  wave-ridge  through  the  point  on  the  circle  (b)  (p.  840).] 

[(y).  In  addition  to  the  symbolic  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  wave  (A«)  and  (Ba) 
(paiagiaph  e)  and  (Na)  (paragraph  m)  the  cyclic  transformation  is  employed  to  derive  this 
new  equation  (p.  332) 

^p«  =  1  +  S\pS\'p  ±  TY\pTY\'p  (Ej) 

(the  upper  sign  belonging  to  one  sheet,  and  the  lower  to  the  other  sheet)  with  several  other 
eipreesions.    The  bifocal  transformation  affords  the  equation  (p.  844) 

(2^  -  (fl«  -  1^)  SwopBwip  +  a»  +  e^y  =  (a»  -  tf»)2  {I  -  (Si^)»}  {1  -  (Srif»)«}       (Ft) 

already  referred  to  («?),  and  the  equation  T  (i^  +  pk)^  =  («c'  -  <^)*  has  been  selected  by 
Professor  Tait  as  the  basis  of  his  paper  on  *' Quaternion  Investigations  connected  with 
Presnel's  Wave- Surface  "  (p.  350).  Some  leading  expressions  are  written  down  showing 
the  Cartesian  equivalents  of  quaternion  forms  (p.  852).] 

l{z).  Although  the  itaHo  letters  i,  J,  k  are  not  now  much  used  having  been  superseded 
by  general  signs  of  operation  such  as  S,  Y,  T,  U,  £,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  still 
familiar  to  the  student  as  links  between  quaternions  and  coordinates,  p.  851.] 

Abtiou  423.— MacCuUagh's  Theorem  of  the  Polar  Plane, 352-368 

[(«).  The  vectors  p,  p'  and  p"  representing  respectively  the  ray-velocities  of  light 
inddent  on,  and  refracted  and  reflected  by,  a  biaxial  crystal,  and  ft'  being  the  index- vector 
for  the  refracted  light,  by  all  wave  theories  of  light  (p.  353) 

P?«  =  S/*V  =  f"»  =  -1,      {(h);  p"  =  -  I'Pi'-S      (H7);  i'  =  m'-F,        (Jt) 

where  f  is  a  normal  to  the  face.  The  corresponding  vectors  of  vibration  being  r,  r',  r^, 
by  all  theories  of  tangential  vibration 

S/w=0,        (K7);  8mV  =  0,        (L7);  SpV  =  0        (Mt).] 

[{b).  To  these  MacCullagh  adds  I.  that  the  vibration  in  the  crystal  is  perpendicular 
to  p\  or 

&pV  =  0  ;  (N7) 

he  also  assumes  II.  the  Principle  of  EquiTalent  Vibrations  expressed  by 

T  -  t'  +  t"  =  0,  (O7) 

III.  the  Principle  of  Vis  Viva  and  IV.  the  Principle  of  constant  Density  of  the  Ether, 
jointly  expressed  by 

Srijn^  -  pV  +  A*^)  =  0  (Pt).] 

f2 
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l(o),  EUminating  p"  and  r^  and  solying  for  r  it  is  found  (p.  364)  that 

2T8py  =  Vpi/T'  (Q7)  if  if  ^li-p'  (Rr) 

which  includes  one  fonn  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Theorem  of  the  Polar  Plane  as  ex- 
pressed hy  the  equation  (p.  366) 

S^-rV  =  0.  (87)] 

[(({).  If  «  is  an  arbitrary  vector  (p.  366)  the  equations  had  to 

VirVI (p  -  •)t  -  y  -  ^y  +  (p"  -  0,)^'}  =  0  (Tt) 

and  this  equation  combined  with  the  principle  of  Kectangular  Vibrations  contained  in 
equations  (E7),  (M7)  and  (N7)  is  sufficient  to  give  the  same  direction  of  r'  and  the  same 
dependencies  of  r  and  t^  thereon  as  those  expressed  by  (O7),  (P?),  (Q7)  and  (S7).  Equation 
(T7)  expresses  that  three  forces  r,  -  r',  r^  applied  at  the  extremities  of  />,  p\  p"  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  couple  having  its  axis  parallel  to  y.] 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ON  SOME  ADDITIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  QUATEENIONS,  WITH 

SOME  CONCLUDING  BEMAEKS 


Hamiltok's  Elxmbnts  of  QuATBRNiONSy  Vol.  II. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ON  SOME  ADDITIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  QUATERNIONS, 
WITH  SOME  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


SECTION  1. 
Remarks  Introdactory  to  this  Concladlog  Chapter. 

366.  When  the  Third  Book  of  the  present  Elements  was  begun,  it  was 
hoped  (277)  that  this  Book  might  be  made  a  muoh  shorter  one,  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding.  That  purpose  it  was  found  impossible  to  accomplish, 
without  injustice  to  the  subject ;  but  at  least  an  intention  was  expressed 
(317),  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Chapter y  of  rendering  that  Chapter 
the  last :  while  some  new  Examples  of  Oeometrical  Applications^  and  some  few 
Specimens  of  Physical  ones,  were  promised. 

367.  The  promise,  thus  referred  to,  has  been  perhaps  already  in  part 
redeemed;  for  instance,  by  the  investigations  (315)  respecting  certain  tan- 
gents,  normals^  areas,  volumes,  and  pressures,  which  have  served  to  illustrate 
certain  portions  of  the  theory  of  differentials  and  integrals  of  quaternions. 
But  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  six  preceding  Sections  have  treated  chiefly 
of  that  Theory  of  Quaternion  Differentials,  including  of  course  its  Principles 
and  JRules ;  and  of  the  connected  and  scarcely  less  important  theory  of  Linear 
or  Distributive  Functions,  of  Vectors  and  Quaternions :  Examples  and  Appli- 
cations having  thus  played  hitherto  a  merely  subordinate  or  illustrative  part, 
in  the  progress  of  the  present  Volume. 

368.  Such  was,  indeed,  designed  from  the  outset  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  present  undertaking  :  which  was  rather  to  teach,  than  to  apply, 
the  Calculus  of  Quaternions.  Yet  it  still  appears  to  be  possible,  without  quite 
exceeding  suitable  limits,  and  accordingly  we  shall  now  endeavour,  to  con- 
dense into  a  short  Third  Chapter  some  Additional  Examples,  geometrical  and 

B2 
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physical,  of  the  application  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  that  Caloulusy  sup- 
posed to  be  already  knoumy  and  even  to  have  become  by  this  time  familiar* 
to  the  reader.  And  then,  with  a  few  general  remarks,  the  work  may  be 
brought  to  its  close. 


SECTION  2. 
Oil  Tangento  and  Normal  Planes  to  Cnrres  In  Space. 

869.  It  was  shown  (100)  towards  the  close  of  the  First  Book,  that  if  the 
equation  of  a  curve  in  spacCy  whether  phne  or  of  double  curvature,  be  given 
under  the  form, 

I.     .     .    P    =    i^{t)     =    f^ty 

where  ^  is  a  scalar  variable,  and  ^  is  a  functional  sign,  then  the  derived  vectory 

II.  .  .  Dp  =  D^^  =  ^'t  »p'  =  dp:  dty 

represents  a  line  which  is,  or  is  parallel  to,  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  drawn 
at  the  extremity  of  the  variable  vector  p.  If  then  we  suppose  that  x  is  a 
point  situated  upon  the  tangent  thus  drawn  to  a  curve  fq  at  p  and  that  u  is 
a  point  in  the  corresponding  normal  plane,  so  that  the  angle  tpu  is  right, 
and  if  we  denote  the  vectors  op,  or,  on  by  />,  r,  v,  the  equations  of  the  tangent 
line  and  normal  plane  at  p  may  now  be  thus  expressed : 

III. . .  v(r  -  p)/  =  0 ;     IV. . .  &{v  -  pV'=  0; 

the  vector  r  being  treated  as  the  onli/  variable  in  III.,  and  in  like  manner  v  as 
the  only  variable  in  IV.,  when  once  the  curve  pq  is  giveny  and  the  point  p  is 
selected. 

(I.)  It  is  permitted,  however,  to  express  these  last  equations  under  other 
forms ;  for  example,  we  may  replace  p^  by  dp,  and  thus  write,  for  the  same 
tangent  line  and  normal  plane, 

V.  .  .  V(r  -  p)Ap  =  0;        VI.  . .  S(w  -  p)dp  =  0 ; 

where  the  vector  differential  dp  may  represent  anp  lincy  parallel  to  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  p,  and  is  not  necessarily  small  (compare  again  100). 
(2.)  "We  may  also  write,  as  the  equation  of  the  tangent, 

VII. .  .  r  =  p  +  xpy  where  a:  is  a  scalar  variable ; 


*  Accordingly,  even  referenee$  to  former  Aiticles  will  now  be  supplied  more  sparingly  than  before. 
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and  as  the  equation  of  the  normal  plane, 

VIIL  ..d^T(u-p)«0,    or    Vlir. . .  dT  (u  -  p)  -  0,    if    du  =  0; 
because  tins  partial  differential  of  T(u  -  p),  or  of  Fu,  is  (by  334,  XII.,  Ac), 

IX.  •  .  dT(u  -  p)  =  8(U(u  -  p) .  dp).* 
(3.)  For  the  circular  locus  314,  (1.),  or  337,  (1.),  of  which  the  equation  is, 
X.  . .  p  =  a%    with    Ta  =  1,    and    Sa/3  =  0, 
the  equation  of  the  tangent  is,  by  VII.,  and  by  the  value  337,  VI.  of  p\ 

XI.  .  .  r  =  /)  +  yap^    where    ^  is  a  new  scalar  yariable ; 

the  perpendicularity  of  the  tangent  to  the  radius  being  thus  put  in  evidence. 
(4.)  For  the  plane  but  elliptic  locus,  314,  (2.),  or  337,  (2.),  for  which, 

XII.  .  .  p  =  V. a%     with     Ta  =  1,     but  not     Saj3  «  0, 

the  value  337,  VIII.  of  p^  shows  that  the  tangent,  at  the  extremity  of  any 
one  semidiameter  />,  is  parallel  to  the  conjugate  semidiameter  of  the  curve ; 
that  is,  to  the  one  obtained  by  altering  the  excentric  anomaly  (314,  (2.)),  by 
a  quadrant :  or  to  the  value  of  p  which  results,  when  we  change  t  to  t  +  1. 
(5.)  For  the  helix,  314,  (10.),  of  which  the  equation  is, 

XIII.  ,  .p  =  cta  +  a%     with     Ta  =  1,     and     Sa/3  -  0, 

c  being  a  scalar  constant,  we  have  the  derived  vector, 

XIV.  .  .  p'  =  ca  +  Tj  a^*j3 ;    whence    XV.  .  .  Bar^p'  =  c, 

XVI.  .  .  TVaV  =  ^  Ti3,    and    XVII.  .  .  (TV :  S)aV  =  ^ ; 
the  tangent  line  {p')  to  the  helix  is  therefore  inclined  to  the  axis  (a)  of  the 


*  [Again  we  may  write,  as  the  equation  of  the  normal  plane, 

(VII.)    V  s  p  +  ^p\  where  {  is  a  yariable  yector  at  right  angles  to  p' ; 
and  as  the  equation  of  the  tangent, 

(VIII.)    d^U(T-p)=:0,    or    (Vlir.)    dU(T-rt  =  0,    if    dr  =  0. 

Geometrically,  VIII.  expresses  that  the  Unpih  of  the  line  joining  a  point  in  the  normal  plane  to  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  curve  does  not  vary  when  we  pass  to  a  consecutive  point  on  the  curve, 
aod  (VIII.)  expresses  that  the  dirtetion  of  the  line  joining  a  point  on  the  tangent  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  curve  does  not  chnnge  when  we  pass  to  a  consecutive  point  on  the  ourve.] 
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cylinder  whereon  that  ourve  is  traced,  at  a  constant  angle  [a\  whereof  the 
trigonometrical  tangent  (tan  a)  is  given  by  this  formula  XVII. ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  numerator  ttTjS  of  that  formula  represents  the  aemicircumference  of 
the  oylindric  base ;  while  the  denominator  2c  is  an  expression  for  half  the 
interval  between  two  successive  spires^  measured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis.    We  may  then  write, 

XVIII. .  .  7rT/3  =  2o  tan  a  =  2(j  cot  J, 

if  a  thus  denote  the  constant  inclination  of  the  helix  to  the  ems,  while  b 

denotes  the  constant  and  complementary  inclination  of  that  curve  to  the 

base^  or  to  the  circles  which  it  crosses  on  the  cylinder. 

(6.)  In  general,  the  parallels  p  to  the  tangents  to  a  curve  of  double  curva^ 

turCj  which  are  drawn  from  a  fixed  origin  o,  have  a  certain  cone  for  their 

locus ;  and  for  the  case  of  the  helix^  the  equation  of  this  coue  is  given  by  the 

formula  XVII.,  or  by  any  legitimate  transformation  thereof,  such  as  the 

following, 

XIX.  .  .  STJa'^p'  =  ±  cos  a  =  ±  sin  6 ; 

it  is  therefore,  in  this  case,  a  cone  of  revolution^  with  its  semiangle  =  a, 

(7.)  As  an  example  of  the  determination  of  a  normal  plane  to  a  curve  of 
double  curvature,  we  may  observe  that  the  equation  XIII.  of  the  helix  gives, 

XX.  .  .  /o»  =  /3»  -  c'f,    and  therefore    XXI.  .  .  Spp'  =-cH; 

the  equation  IV.  becomes  therefore,  for  the  case  of  this  curve, 

XXII.  .  .  0  =  Sp'v  +  c»f,  with  the  value  XIV.  of  p\ 

(8.)  If  then  it  be  required  to  assign  the  point  u  in  which  the  normal 
plane  to  the  helix  meets  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  only  to  combine 
this  equation  XXIL  with  the  condition  v\\a,  and  we  find,  by  XIII. 
and  XIV., 

XXIII.  .  .  ou  =  V  =  -  c»^a : 8ap'=cta,        XXIV.  . .  Sa(u  -  p)  «  0; 

the  line  pu  is  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  being  in  fact  a  normal  to 
the  cylinder, 

370.  Another*  view  of  tangents  and  normal  planes  may  be  proposed,  which 
shall  connect  them  in  calculation  with  Taylar^s  Series  adapted  to  quaternions 
(342),  as  follows. 
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(1.)  Writing 

I.  . .  pi »  Po  +  ^ifp9y    or  briefly^    I'.  .  .  p<  =  p  +  utp\ 

the  coefficient  Ut  or  u  will  generally  be  a  quatemionj  but  its  limiting  value  will 
hepaeitive  unity ^  when  ^  tends  to  s^o  as  its  limit ;  or  in  symbolsi 

n. .  .  tio  =  lim.  ti  a  1. 

(2.)  Admitting  this,  which  follows  either  from  Taylor's  SerieSi  or  (in  so 
simple  a  case)  from  the  mere  definition  of  the  derived  vector  p\  we  may  con- 
ceive that  vector  p'  to  be  constructed  by  some  given  line  ft,  without  yet 
supposing  it  to  be  known  that  this  line  is  tangential  at  p  to  the  curve  pq, 
of  which  the  variable  vector  is  oq  »  p«,  while  op  «  po  »  p,  so  that  the  line 
PQ  =  ufp^  is  a  vector  chord  from  p,  which  diminishes  indefinitely  with  the 
scalar  variable^  tj  and  is  small^  if  t  be  small. 

(3.)  Conceiving  next  that  oi  «  or  «  the  vector  of  some  new  and  arbitrary 
point  R,  we  may  let  fall  a  perpendicular  qm  on  the  line  pr,  and  so  decompose 
the  chord  pq  into  the  two  rectangular  lines^  pm  and  mq  ;  which,  when  divided 
by  the  same  chord,  give  rigorously  the  two  (generally)  quaternion  quotients^ 

mPM       8f/p^((o-p)  MQ       Yt/p^(o)-p), 

PQ         Up  (w  -  p)  PQ         Up  (a*  -  p) 

the  variable  i  thus  disappearing  through  the  divisions,  except  so  far  as  it 
enters  into  Uj  which  tends  as  above  to  1.* 

(4.)  Passing  then  to  the  limits^  we  have  these  other  rigorous  equations, 

V. . .  lim.™  =  ^?fc^i,        VI.  .  .  lim.?^  =  ^^^', 

PQ        p  (w  -  pj  PQ        PK^"  P) 

♦  [Here  pq  =  fm  +  mq  =  fq  .  p& .  pb-^  and  separately  (vol.  I.  p.  194)  pm  «  8(pq  .  pa) .  pb-" 
and    MQ  =  y(pQ .  p&) .  p&'^    So  we  have 

PM        „  X  1         1        S(pQ.PB)  ,     >«»        ,t/  X  ,  1         V(pq.pb) 

—  a  8(pQ .  pr)  .  PB-1 PQ-*  B  -> i    and    —  =  V(pq  .  pb)  .  pb-*  .  pq-*  =  — ^^ ■  • 

PQ  PQ  .  PB  PQ  ^  '  PQ  .  PB 

The  formuI»  of  these  sub-articlee  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  yersor 


PB  U(p  — »)* 

or  in  the  limit 

Um.U-  =  ±U   ^ 


PB  p— « 

This  reduces  to  a  scalar  when  b  is  on  the  tangent,  and  to  a  right  yersor  when  it  is  in  the  normal 
plane.    Obserye that  TJtup'  =  t  XJup.'] 
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by  oomparing  which  with  369,  III.  and  lY.,  we  see  that  those  two  equations 
represent  respectively,  as  before  stated,  the  tangent  and  the  not^mal  plane  to 
the  proposed  curve  at  p ;  because,  if  Yp'{w  -p)  =0,  the  chord  pq  tenda^  by 
V.  or  VI.,  to  coincide^  both  in  length  and  in  direction^  with  its  projection  pm 
on  the  line  pr  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  &p{ia}  -p)  =0,  that  projection 
tends  to  vanish^  even  as  compared  with  the  chord  fq  ;  which  chord  tends  now 
to  coincide  with  its  other  projection  ma,  or  with  the  perpendicular  to  the 
line  PR,  erected  so  as  to  reach  the  point  q:  whence  pr  must,  in  this  last 
case,  be  a  normal  to  the  curve  at  p. 

(5.)  We  may  also  investigate  an  equation  for  the  normal  plafte,  by  con- 
sidering it  as  the  limiting  position  of  the  plane  which  petpendicularly  bisects  the 
chord.  If  R  be  supposed  to  be  a  point  of  this  last  plane,  then,  with  the 
recent  notations,  the  vector  (i>  =  or  must  satisfy  the  condition, 

VII.  .  .T(w-|o,)  =  T(ai-/t>o),    or    Nlll...{i^''p-utpy={i^-p)\ 

^r  IX.  ..2Swp'(a>-/5)  =  t[upj, 

in  which  it  may  be  noted  that  up'  is  a  vector  (in  the  direction  of  the  chordy  pq), 
although  u  itself  is  generally  a  quaterniony  as  before:  such  then  is  the 
equation  of  the  bisecting  plane,  with  oi  for  its  variable  vector,  and  its  limit  is, 

X.  .  .  S/)'((i>  -  p)  =  0,  as  before. 

(6.)  The  last  process  may  also  be  presented  under  the  form, 

XL  .  .0^]im.t"'[T{ij'pt)-T{u,-po)]  =  D/r(a>-|Ot),  when  <  =  0; 

and  thus  the  equation  369,  YIII.  may  be  obtained  anew. 

(7.)  Geometrically,  if  we  set  off  on  rq  a  portion  rs  equal  in  length 
to  RP,  as  in  the  annexed  fig.  76,  we  shall  have  the  limiting  equation, 

^T 

XII.  .  .  ±  sQ :  PQ  =  (rq  -  Rp) :  pq  =  (ultimately)  -  cos  rpt  ;  X 

which  agrees  with  369,  IX.*  //4 

(8.)  If  then  the  point  R  be  taken  out  of  the  normal  plane  //      ^ 

at  p,  this  limit  of  the  quotient,  rq  -  rp  divided  by  pq,  has  a       /^^l--'''^^^^ 
finite  value,  positive  or  negative;   and  if  the  chord  pq  be    ^ 
called  small  of  the  first  order,  the  difference  of  distances  of  its  *'     ' 

extremities  from  r  may  then  be  said  to  be  smaU  of  the  same  (first)  order. 
But  if  R  be  taken  in  the  normal  plane  at  p  (and  not  coincident  with  that 

*  [sQ  denotes  the  length  of  the  vector  sa.] 
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point  F  itself)  f  this  differenoe  of  distances  may  then  be  said  to  be  muillf  of 
an  order  higher  than  the  first :  which  answers  to  the  evanescence  of  the  first 
differential  of  the  tensor,  T  (w  -  p)  in  XI.,  or  T  (u  -  p)  in  369,  VIII'. 

371.  A  curve  may  occasionally  be  represented  in  quaternions,  by  an 
equation  which  is  not  of  the  formy  369, 1.,  although  it  must  always  be  con- 
ceived capable  of  reduction  to  that  form :  for  instance,  this  new  equation, 

I.  .  .  Vci/> .  Vpa'  =  (VaaOS     with     TVaa'  >  0, 

is  not  immediately  of  the  form  p  =  (fti,  but  it  is  reducible  to  that  form  as 

follows,  , 

II.  .  .  p  =  ^a  +  ^"*a  . 

An  equation  such  as  I.  may  therefore  have  its  differential  or  its  derivative 

taken,  with  respect  to  the  scalar  variable  t  on  which  p  is  thus  conceived  to 

depend,  even  if  the  exact  law  of  such  dependence  be  unknown :  and  dp,  or 

p%  may  then  be  changed  to  the  tangential  vector  up-  p  to  which  it  is  parallel, 

in  order  to  form  an  equation  of  the  tangenty  or  a  condition  which  the  vector 

(o  of  a  point  on  that  sought  line  must  satisfy. 

(1.)  To  pass  from  I.  to  II.,  we  may  first  operate  vrith  the  sign  V,  whicli 

gives, 

III.  .  .  p^aap  =  0,     or  simply.     III'.  .  .  Qaap  =  0 ; 

whence,  t  and  If  being  scalars,  we  may  write, 

IV.  .  .  p  =  fa  +  rafy     Yap  =  fYaof,     Ypa'  =  tYaay     ft'  =  1, 

and  the  required  reduction  is  effected :  while  the  return  from  II.  to  I.,  or 
the  elimination  of  the  scalar  ty  is  an  even  easier  operation. 

(2).  Under  the  form  II.,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  p  is  the  vector  of  a 
plane  hyperbolay  with  the  origin  for  centrCy  and  the  lines  a,  a  lot  asymptotes ; 
and  accordingly  all  the  properties  of  such  a  curve  may  be  deduced  from 
the  expression  II.,  by  the  rules  of  the  present  Calculus. 

(3.)  For  example,  since  the  derivative  of  that  expression  is, 

V.  .  .  p'  »  o  —  f"'a', 
the  tangent  may  (comp.  369,  YII.)  have  its  equation  thus  written : 

VI.  .  .  w  »  (t  -\-  x)a  -^^  t"^ {t -  x)a  'y 

it  intersects  therefore  the  lines  a,  a  in  the  points  of  which  the  vectors  are 
2 /a,  2r*a';   so  that  (as  is  well  known)  the  intei'cepty  upon  the  tangent, 

Haiultoii*s  £lbiunts  ov  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  C 
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between  the  ast/mptotes^  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact :  and  the  interoepted 
area  is  constanty  because  Y{ta.t'^a)  »  Voa',  Ac. 

(4.)  But  we  may  also  operate  immediatelt/f  as  above  remarked,  on  the 
form  I. ;  and  thus  arrive  (by  substitution  oi  ia  -  p  for  d/o,  &o.)  at  the 
equation  of  conjugationj 

VII.  .  .  Nau}  .  Vpa'  +  Yap  .  Vcia'  =  2  (Vao')', 

which  expresses  (comp.  215,  (13.),  &c.)  that  if  p  =  op,  and  w  ■»  or,  as 
before,  then  either  r  is  on  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  at  the  point  r,  or  at 
least  each  of  these  two  points  is  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  other,  with 
respect  to  the  same  hyperbola. 

(5.)  Again,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  consider  a  cw^e  as  the  inters 
section  of  two  surfaces ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this  conception,  to  represent 
it  by  a  system  of  two  scalar  eqimtions^  not  explicitly  involving  any  scalar 
variable :  in  which  case,  both  equations  are  to  be  di£Ferentiated,  or  derivated, 
with  reference  to  stwh  a  variable  understood^  and  dp  or  p'  deduced,  or 
replaced  by  w  -  p  as  before. 

(6.)  Thus  we  may  substitute,  for  the  equation  I.,  the  system  of  the 
two  following  (whereof  the  first  had  occurred  as  III'.) : 

VIII.  .  .  Saa>  =  0,     p'Saa'  -  SapSap  =  (Vaa')' ; 

and  the  derivated  equations  corresponding  are, 

IX.  .  .  Saap'  =  0,     2  QaaSpp'  -  Sa/o'Sa'p  -  &apSa^p'  =  0 ; 

or,  with  the  substitution  of  w  -  /a  for  p',  &c., 

X.  .  .  8aau)  =  0,     2SaaSp(jj  -  SatoSap  —  BapSaw  —  2(Voa')*; 

the  last  of  which  might  also  have  been  deduced  from  VII.,  by  operating 
with  S. 

(7.)  And  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  two  equations  VIII.  represent  re- 
spectively in  general  a  plane  and  an  hyperboloidy  of  which  the  intersection  (6.) 
is  the  hyperbola  I.  or  II. ;  or  a  plane  and  an  hyperbolic  cylinder^  if  Saa'  =  0.* 


♦  [If  p  =  ^  —  where  ^{t)  is  a  rational  and  integral  vector  function  of  degree  m  in  <,  and 

f(t)  a  rational  and  integral  scalar  function  of  degree  »,  the  degree  of  the  curve  is  equal  to  the 
greater  of  the  two  integers  m  and  n.  This  is  evident  when  we  substitute  for  p  in  the  equation  of  an 
arbitrary  plane,  Sxp  =  I,  for  we  obtain  a  scalar  equation  in  t  whose  roots  determine  the  points 
in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  plane.    Curves  of  this  kind  ore  wiicuriaU    In  general  there  is  soioe 
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SECTION  3. 
On  Mormate  and  Tangent  Planes  to  Surfaces. 

372.  It  was  early  shown  (100,  (9.)),  that  when  a  curved  surface  is  repre- 
sented by  an  equation  of  the  form, 

I. .  .p  =  ^(ip,y), 

in  which  0  is  a  functional  sign,  and  z,  y  are  two  independent  and  scalar 
variables,  then  either  the  tico  partial  diferentiaby  or  the  two  partial  derivatives^ 
of  the  first  order ^ 

II.  .  .  AxPi  dyPf    or,    III.  .  .  Dxpf  Dyf>9 

represent  tu:o  tangential  vectors^  or  at  least  vectors  parallel  to  two  tangents 
to  the  surface,  drawn  at  the  extremity  or  term  f  of  p ;  so  that  the  plane 
of  these  two  differential  vectors,  or  of  lines  parallel  to  them,  is  (or  is 
parallel  to)  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point :  and  the  principle  has  been 
since  exemplified,  in  100,  (II.)  and  (12.),  and  in  the  sub-articles  to  345,  &o. 
It  follows  that  any  vector  v,  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  of  two  such 
non'parallel  differentials,  or  derivatives,  must  (comp.  845,  (11.))  be  a  normal 
vector  at  f,  or  at  least  one  having  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
at  that  point ;  so  that  each  of  the  two  vectors, 

IV.  .  .  V.  d«f>dyp,        V. .  .  V.  D^tpDy/o, 

if  actttalf  represents  such  a  normal. 

(1.)  As  an  additional  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  ruled  parabohid^ 
on  which  a  given  gauche  quadrilateral  abcb  is  superscribed.  The  expression 
for  the  vector  p  of  a  variable  point  f  of  this  surface,  considered  as  a 
function  of  two  independent  and  scalar  variables,  x  and  y,  may  be  thus 
written  (comp.  99,  (9.))  : 

VL  •  .  p  =  iPya  +  (l-a?)y)3  +  {l-iv){l-p]y  +  x{l''g)Si 

where  the  supposition  y  «  1  places  the  point  f  on  the  line  ab  ;  x  ^  0  places 
it  on  BC ;  y  =  0,  on  cd  ;  and  a?  =  1,  on  da. 


ttionaUty  in  the  functions  of  t,  and  the  result  of  substitution  in  the  equation  of  the  plane  must 

be  rationalized  before  the  degree  of  the  curve  can  be  determined. 

As  examples  of  the  equations  of  curves : — 

tU*  +  2fii  +  y 
P  -     A*  ■  t%v^ *■  *  conic  provided  there  is  no  oommon  factor  in  the  numerator  or  denominator; 

P  *="  (^-^  O^Ay  in  which  ^  is  a  linear  vector  function  and  m  a  constant  scalar,  represents  a  right  line 
when  M  s  1,  a  twisted  cubic  when  m  « -^  1,  and  a  twisted  quartic  when  m  =  i*] 

C2 


VIII.  . . 
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(2.)  We  have  here,  by  partial  derivations, 

VII.  .  .  D,p  -  y(a-/j)  +  (1  -y)(8-y);     Byp  =  ;r(a-S)  +  (1  -z](fi--y); 

these  then  represent  the  direotions  of  two  distinct  tangents  to  the  paraboloid 
VI.,  at  what  may  be  called  the  point  [x,  y) ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the 
tangent  plane  and  the  normal  at  that  point,  by  constructions  on  which  we 
cannot  here  delay,  except  to  remark  that  if  (comp.  fig.  31,  Art.  98)  we  draw 
two  right  lines,  os  and  rt,  through  f,  so  as  to  cut  the  sides  ab,  bc,  cd,  da 
of  the  quadrilateral  in  points  q,  r,  s,  t,  we  shall  have  by  VI.  the  vectors, 

OQ  =  ira  +  (1  -  ir)/3,    OR  =  y/3  +  (1  -  y)^, 

,08  =  icS  +  (1  -  fl?)7,     OT  «  ya  +  (1  -  y)S, 

and  therefore,  by  VII., 

IX.  .  .  Dxp  =  RT,    Dy/>  =  SQ ; 

so  that  these  two  tangents  are  simply  the  iico  getierating  lines  of  the  surface, 
which  pass  through  the  proposed  point  p.* 

(3.)  For  example,  at  the  point  (1,  1),  or  a,  the  tangents  thus  found  are 
the  sides  ba,  da,  and  the  tangent  plane  is  that  of  the  angle  bad,  as  indeed 
is  evident  from  geometry. 

(4.)  Again,  the  equation  of  the  screw  surface  (comp.  314,  XVI.), 

X.  .  .  p  =  ftro  +  ya*/3,    with    Ta  =  1,    and    Soj3  «  0, 
gives  the  two  tangents, 

XI.  .  .  D;r/t)  =  <?a  +  ^ya'*>/3,     Byp  =  a*i3, 

whereof  the  latter  is  perpendicular  to  the  former,  and  to  the  axis  a  of  the 
cylinder ;  so  that  the  corresponding  $wrmal  to  the  surface  X.  at  the  point 
(x,  y)  is  represented  by  the  product. 


TT 


XII.  .  .  V  =  D^/5  .  Dy|0  =  Ca'^>/3  +  75^/3*  a. 

373.  Whenever  a  variable  vector  p  is  thus  expressed  or  even  conceived  to 
be  expressed,  as  ti  function  of  two  scalar  variables,  x  and  y  (or  s  and  ty  &c.), 


•  [In  VIII,  Q  and  s  are  two  variable  points  dividing  homographically  ab  and  dc,  and  r  and  t 

divide  bc  and  ad  homographically.    The  ruled  paraboloid  is  the  locus  of  lines  joining  corresponding 

points  of  the  homographic  divisions  on  ab  and  dc,  or  on  bo  and  ad,  for  VI.  may  be  written  in  either 

of  the  forms 

P  =  yoa  +  (1  -  y)  os,    or    p  ss  «ot  +  (!-«)  ob.] 
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if  we  assume  any  three  diplanar  vectors,  such  as  o,  /3,  7  (or  1,  ic,  X,  &o.),  the 
three  scalar  expressiona,  Sop,  S/3f>,  Syp  (or  Sip,  Sk-py  SAp,  &o.),  will  then  be 
functions  of  the  same  two  scalar  variables ;  and  will  therefore  be  connected 
with  each  other  by  some  one  scalar  equation^  of  the  form, 

I.  .  .  -P(Sap,  S/3p,  Syp)  =  0, 
or  briefly, 

11.  ../p  =  C; 

where  C  is  el  scalar  constant,  introduced  (instead  of  zero)  for  greater 
generality  of  expression ;  and  Fy  f  are  used  as  functional  but  scalar  signs. 
If  then  (comp.  361,  XIY.)  we  express  the  fird  differential  of  this  scalar 
function  fp  imder  the  form, 

III.  .  .  d/p  =  2Svdp, 

in  which  v  is  a  certain  dented  vector ^  and  is  here  considered  as  being  (at  least 
implicitly)  a  vector  function  (like  p)  of  the  txco  scalar  variables  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  have  the  two  equations, 

IV.  .  .  Svdxp  =  0,    Svdyp  -  0, 

or  these  two  other  and  corresponding  ones, 

V.  . .  SvD^p  =  0,    Si/Dyp  =  0 ; 

from  which  it  follows  (by  372)  that  v  has  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  I.  or  II.,  at  the  point  p  in  which  the  vector  p  terminates.  Hence 
the  equation  of  that  normal  (with  en  for  its  variable  vector)  may,  under  these 
conditions,  be  thus  written  : 

VI..  .  Vv(w-p)  «0; 
and  the  corresponding  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the  same  point  p  is, 

VII.  .  .  Si;(ai  -  p)  =  0. 

(1.)  For  example,  if  we  take  the  expression  308,  XVIII.,  or  345,  XII., 

namely 

VIII.  .  .  p  =  rkfhj"k-\    in  which    kj'  =/A,  &c., 

treating  the  scalar  r  as  constant,  but  s  and  t  as  variable,  we  have  then  (comj). 
345,  XIV.),  the  equations,  a  denoting  any  unit-vector, 

IX.  ..Sf>  =  rS.a«S.a'**S     S>p  =  rS .  a'^-^S .  a'^S     S*^«rS.o»^»; 
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between  which  a  and  t  can  be  eliminated,  by  simply  adding  their  squareSy 
because  (Sa')'  +  (Sa'"*)'  =  1,  by  316,  V.,  if  Ta  =  !•  In  this  manner  then  we 
anive  at  equations  of  the  forms  I.  and  II.,  namely  (comp.  367,  VII.,  and 
308,  (10.)  and  (13.)), 

X.  .  .  {SipY  +  {SjpY  +  {BkpY  -  r«  =  0, 
and 

XI.  .  ,/p  =  |5«  =  -  r'  =  const.,    or    XI'.  .  .Tp  =  r; 

which  last  results  had  indeed  been  otherwise  obtained  before.* 

(2.)  With  this  form  XI.  of  fpf  we  have  the  differential  expremon  of  the 
first  order, 

XII.  .  .  dfp  =  2Svd/o  =  2SpApf    whence    XIII.  .  .  v  =  p ; 

and  if  we  still  conceive  that  p  is,  as  above,  some  vector  function  of  ttvo  scalar 
variables^  s  and  t,  although  the  particular  law  VIII.  of  its  dependence  on 
them  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  unknoum  (or  to  be  forgotten),  we  may 
write  also, 

XIV.  .  .  ^dfp  =  8vdp  =  Bpdp  =  S|o(d,  +  dt)p  =  SpD^p .  d*  +  SpBtp .  d^ ; 

if  then  the  function  fp  have  (as  above)  a  value,  =  -  f*,  which  is  constant^  or 
is  independent  of  both  the  variables,  s  and  ^,  while  t/teir  differentials  are 
arbitrary^  and  are  independent  of  each  other^  we  shall  thus  have  separately 
(comp.  v.,  and  337,  XIII.,  XVII.), 

XV.  .  .  SpD,p  =  0,    ^pDtp  =  0. 

The  radius  p  of  the  pphere  XI.  is  therefore  in  this  way  seen  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  normal  at  its  own  extremity,  because  it  is  peipendicular  to 
two  distinct  tangents^  D^p  and  Dtp,  at  that  point ;  which  are  indeed,  in  the 
present  case,  perpendicular  to  each  other  also  (337,  (8.)). 

(3.)  Instead  of  treating  the  two  scalar  variables,  x  and  t/y  or  s  and  t,  &o., 
as  both  entirely  arbitrary  and  independent^  we  may  conceive  that  one  is  an 
arbitrary  (but  scalar)  function  of  the  other ;  and  then  the  vector  v,  determined 
by  the  equation  III.,  will  be  seen  anew  to  be  the  normal  at  the  extremity 
p  of  py  because  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  p  to  an  arbitrary  cuf^ve 
upon  the  surface,  which  passes  through  that  point :   or  (otherwise  stated) 


•  [Of  course  p»  «  r^k^J^f^''^*  '  k*fkr*k-*  «  f*A»  =  -  f«.] 
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beoauBe  it  is  a  line  in  an  arbitrary  normal  plane  at  p,  if  a  normal  plane  ta  a 
cw^ve  on  a  surface  be  called  (as  nsual)  a  normal  plane  to  that  Hurface  also. 

(4.)  For  example,  if  we  conceive  that  «  in  VIII.  is  thus  an  arbitrary 
function  of  t^  the  last  expression  XIY.  will  take  the  f orm, 

XVL  .  .  0  -  Wp  =  8 .  p(«'I>.P  +  r>//o)'i^    if    ds  =  fi'd^ ; 

whence,  d^  being  still  arbitrary,  we  have  the  one  scalar  equation, 

XVII.  .  .  S .  pi/D^  +  Dtp)  =  0,    or    XVIII.  .  .  pjLa'D,p  +  D,p, 

and  although,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  coefficient  /,  this  one  equation 
XVII.  is  equivalent  to  the  system  of  the  tico  equations  XV.,  yet  it  immediateli/ 
signifies,  as  in  XVIII.,  that  the  directed  radius  p,  of  the  sphere  XI.,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  arbitrary  tangent^  s'Dap  +  T>tp ;  or  to  the  tangent  to  an 
arbitrary  spherical  curve  through  p,  the  centre  o  and  tensor  Tp  (or  undirected 
radiusy  r)  remaining  as  before. 

(5.)  As  regards  the  logic  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  read 
again  the  proof  {331),  of  the  validity  of  the  rule  for  differentiating  a  function 
of  a  function ;  because  this  rule  is  virtually  employed,  when  after  thus 
reducing,  or  conceiving  as  reduced,  the  scalar  function  ^  of  a  vector  p,  to 
another  scalar  function  such  as  J%  of  a  scalar  tj  by  treating  p  as  equal  to 
some  vector  function  i^t  of  this  last  scalar,  we  infer  that 

XIX.  .  .  dl^  =  Afi^t  =  28 .  vd0^,    if    d/p  -  2Si/d|0,  as  before. 

(6.)  And  as  regards  the  applications  of  the  formulae  VI.  and  VII.,  or 
of  the  equations  given  by  them  for  the  normal  and  tangent  plane  to  a  surface 
generally,  the  difficulty  is  only  to  select^  out  of  a  multitude  of  examples 
which  might  be  given :  yet  it  may  not  be  useless  to  add  a  few  such  here, 
the  case  of  the  sphere  having  of  course  been  only  taken  to  illustrate  the 
theory,  because  the  normal  property  of  its  radii  was  manifest,  independently 
of  any  calculation. 

(7.)  Taking  then  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  under  the  form, 

XX.  .  .  T{lp  +  pk)  «  k'  -  l\  282,  XIX., 

of  "vhioh  the  first  differential  may  (see  the  sub-artioles  to  336)  be  thus  written, 

XZI.  .  .  0  -  S.{(t  -  ic)>  +  2(tSic/)  +  ieS«p))dp  =  Svdp, 
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and  iutroduoing  an  auxiliary  veotori  on  or  S,  Buoh  that 

XXII.  • .  ON  «  5  =  -  2  (i  -  ic)-*  {iSkp  +  icSip), 

we  have  v  ||  />  -  ^,  and  may  write,  as  the  equation  of  the  normal  at  the 
extremity  p  of  p,  the  following, 

XXIII.  ..V.(?-/^)(cu-p)  =  0,    or    XXIV.  .  .  o  = /5  +  a?(?  -  |t>), 

in  which  a;  is  a  scalar  variable  (comp.  369,  YII.)  ;  making  then  x  -  1, 
we  see  that  ^  is  the  vector  of  the  point  n  in  which  the  normal  intersects 
the  plane  of  the  two  fixed  lines  e,  k,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  origin, 
which  is  here  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid. 

(8.)  If  we  look  back  on  the  sub-articles  to  216  and  217,  we  shall  see 
that  these  lines  t,  k  have  the  directions  of  the  two  real  cyclic  nortnals^  or 
of  the  normals  to  the  two  (real)  cyclic  planes ;  which  planes  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  two  equations, 

XXV.  .  .  Si/t>  =  0,    8icp  =  0. 

Accordingly  the  equation  XX.  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  put  (comp.  336, 
357,  359)  under  the  cyclic  formsy 

XXVI.  .  .  8pil>p  =-  (£»  +  k')p'  +  2SipKp 

=  (i  -  ic)  V  +  ^Sip^Kp  =  (ic'  -  c*)*  =  const. ; 

hence  each  of  the  two  diametral  planes  XXV.  cuts  the  surface  in  a  circle^ 
the  common  radius  of  these  two  circular  sections  being 

rp  J  _  m  2 

XXYIL..Tp  =  ±;-^ 

i(c-ic) 

where  b  denotes,  as  in  219,  (1.),  the  length  of  the  mean  semiaxis  of  the 
ellipsoid ;  and  in  fact,  this  value  of  Tp  can  be  at  once  obtained  from  the 
equation  XX.,  by  making  either  ip  =  -  pi,  or  pjc  =  -  Kp,  in  virtue  of  XXV. 
(9.)  By  the  sub-article  last  cited,  the  greatest  and  least  semiaxes  have 
for  their  lengths^ 

XXVIII.  .  .  a  =  T£  +  Tk,    c  =  Ti-Tk; 

and  the  construction  in  219,  (2.)  shows  (by  fig.  63,  annexed  to  217,  (4.)) 
that  these  three  semiaxes  a,  6,  o  have  the  respective  directions  of  the  lines, 

XXIX. .  .  iT,c  -  kTi,    Viic,    iTic  +  icTi; 
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all  wbioh  agrees  irith  the  rectangular' transformation, 

^- •  •  1  -  (B?  -  (^-^J 

"V       Tc  +  Tic       )'^\      Tt'-Tic'       )'^\       Ti-Tic       ;' 

in  deduoing  whioli  (oomp.  359,  (1.))  from  357,  YIII.,  by  means  of  the 
formulae  357,  XX.  and  XXI.,  we  employ  the  yalaes  (oomp.  XXYI.), 

XXXI.  .  .  <7  =  *•  +  ic',    X  =  2i,    /i  =  ic. 

(10.)  ThB  fixed  plane  (7.),  of  the  cyclic  normals  i  and  k  (8.),  is  therefore 
also  the  plane  of  the  extreme  semiaxesy  a  and  e  (9.),  or  that  which  may  be 
called  perhaps  the  principal  plane*  of  the  ellipsoid  :  namely,  the  plane  of 
the  generating  triangle  (218,  (!.))>  '^^  that  construction  of  the  surface  (217, 
(6.)  or  (7.))  which  is  illustrated  by  fig.  53,  and  was  deduced  as  an  inter^ 
pretation  of  the  quaternion  equation  XX.,  or  of  the  somewhat  less  simple 
form  217,  XYI.,  with  the  value  Ti»  -  Tk«  of  f. 

(11.)  Let  n  denote  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  normal,  which  is 
intercepted  between  the  surface  and  the  principal  plane  (10.),  so  that,  by  (7.), 

XXXII.  .  .  M  =  NP  =  T(p  -  g),      M«  =  -  (p  -  ?)», 

with  the  value  XXII.  of  %,  Let  <y  ~  os  be  the  vector  of  a  point  s  on  the 
surface  of  a  new  or  auxiliary  sphere^  described  about  the  point  n  as  centre, 
with  a  radius  =  n,  and  therefore  tangential  to  the  ellipsoid  at  p ;  and  let  us 
inquire  in  what  curve  or  cufresj  real  or  imaginary,  does  this  sphere  cut  the 
ellipsoid. 

(12.)  The  equations  (comp.  371,  (5.))  of  the  sought  intersection  are  the 
two  following, 

XXXIIL  .  .  (d  -  5)»  +  w»  =  0,     and     XXXIV.  ..  T  («(r  +  rric)  =  ic^  -  i* ; 

whereof  the  first  expresses  that  s  is  a  point  of  the  sphere,  and  the  second 
that  it  is  a  point  of  the  ellipsoid ;  while  p  or  op  enters  virtually  into 
XXXIII.,  through  ^  and  n,  but  is  here  treated  as  a  constant,  the  point  p 
being  now  supposed  to  be  a  given  one. 


*  This  plane  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  plane  of  the  principal  elliptic  section  (219,  (9.) ) ;  or  it 
may  be  distinguished  (comp.  the  Note  to  page  240,  toI.  i.)  as  the  plane  of  ihe  focal  hyperbola,  of 
vhich  important  curve  we  shall  soon  assign  the  equation  in  quaternions. 

Hamilton's  Elsmmnts  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  I> 
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(13.)  We  shall  remove  {IB.)  the  origin  to  thia  point  p  of  the  ellipBoid, 
if  we  write, 

XXXV.  . .  <T  =  /»  +  cr',    or    XXXV.  . .  <t'  =  cr  -  p  =  ps  ; 

and  thus  we  obtain  the  new  or  transformed  equations, 

XXXVI.  . .  0  =  <r'*  +  2S{p  -  K)<r\        XXXVII.  .  .  0  =  N(i(t'  +  a\)  +  2Svcf'  ; 

in  which  (as  in  (7.),  comp.  also  210,  XX.), 

XXXVIII.  .  .  V  «  (i  -  kYp  +  2(iS,cp  +  kSip)  =  ((  -  kY  (p  -  ?), 
and 

XXXIX.   .   .  N(eff'+  Ct'ic)   -   (£  -  KYa''  +  4S£ff'Slf(7'. 

(14.)  Eliminating  then  <y'S  we  obtain  from  the  two  equations  XXXVI. 
and  XXXVIT.  this  other, 

XL.  .  .  Sea'.  Sic<r'  =  0  ; 

whioh  like  them  is  of  the  second  degree  in  a ,  but  breaks  up,  as  we  see,  into 
two  linear  and  scalar  factors^  representing  ttoo  distinct  planes^  parallel  hj'KKY. 
to  the  two  diametral  and  cyclic  planes  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  sought  intersection 
consists  then  of  a  pair  of  (real)  circles^  upon  that  given  surface ;  namely, 
two  circular  (but  not  diametral)  sections,  which  pass  through  the  given  point  p. 

(15.)  Conversely,  because  the  equations  XXXVII.  XXXVIII.  XXXIX. 
XL.  give  XXXVI.  and  XXXIII.,  with  the  foregoing  values  of  ?  and  n, 
it  follows  that  these  two  plane  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  at  p  are  on  one 
common  sphere,  namely  that  which  has  n  for  centre,  and  n  for  radius,  as 
above ;  and  thus  we  might  have  found,  without  differentials,  that  the  line  pn 
is  the  normal  at  p  ;  or  that  this  normal  crosses  the  pnncipal  plane  (10.),  in 
the  point  determined  by  the  formula  XXII. 

(16.)  In  general,  the  ci/clic  form  of  the  equation  of  any  central  surface  of 
the  second  order,  namely  the  form  (comp.  357,  II.), 

XLI.  .  .  8p<t>p  =  //o*  +  2S\pSfjip  =  C  =  const., 

shows  that  the  two  circles  (real  or  imaginary)  in  which  that  surface  is  cut  by 
any  two  planes, 

XLII.  .  .  SXp  =  /,     Rfip  =  m, 

drawn  parallel  respectively  to  the  two  real  ci/clic  planes,  whioh  are  jointly 
represented  (comp.  XL.,  and  216,  (7.))  by  the  one  equation, 

XLII  I. .  .  SXpSfip  »  0, 
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are  hotnosphericaly  being  both  on  that  one  sphere  of  which  the  equation  is, 

XLTV.  . .  g'p*  +  2(«/ip  +  mSAp)  =  2lm  +  C. 

(17.)  But  the  centre  (say  n)  of  this  new  sphere^  has  for  its  vector  (say  £), 

XLV.  •  .  ON  =  e  =  -  ^-'(ln  +  mA) ; 

it  is  therefore  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  two  real  cyclic  normahy  A  and  /u ; 
and  if  /  and  m  in  XLY.  receive  the  values  XLII.,  then  this  new  ^  is  the 
vector  of  intersection  of  that  jt?fo»^,  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  p  :  because 
it  is  (comp.  (15.))  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  which  touches  (though 
also  cutting^  in  the  two  circular  sections)  the  surface  at  that  point. 

(18.)  We  can  therefore  thus  infer  (comp,  again  (16.)),  without  the  differen- 
tial calculusy  that  the  line, 

XLVI. . .  ^'(p  -  5)  =  g'p  +  ASjup  +  fiSXp  «  ^p, 

as  having  the  direction  of  np,  is  the  normal  at  p  to  the  surface  XLI. ;  which 
agrees  with,  and  may  be  considered  as  confirming  (if  confirmation  were 
required),  the  conclusion  otherwise  obtained  through  the  differential  ex- 
pression (361), 

XLVII.  .  .  dSp<t>p  =  2Svdp  =  28<t>pSp  ; 

the  linear  function  0/>  being  here  supposed  (comp.  361,  (3.))  to  be  self- 
oonjugate. 

(19.)  Hence,  with  the  notation  362, 1.,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  to 
a  central  surface  of  the  second  order,  at  the  same  point  f,  may  by  YII.  be 
thus  written, 

XLVIII.  . .  /(w,  p)  «  (7,    if    Bpipp  =  0  =  const. ; 

in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 

XTiTX. .  .  /(w,  p)  =  fip,  w)  -  Scu^jo  «  Sp^cii. 

(20.)  And  if  we  choose  to  interpret  this  equation  XLVIII.,  which  is  only 
of  the  first  degree  (362)  with  respect  to  each  separately  of  the  two  vectors^ 
p  and  toi,  or  op  and  or,  and  involves  them  symmetrically ^  without  requiring 
that  p  shall  be  a  point  on  the  surface^  we  may  then  say  (comp.  215,  (13.),  and 
316,  (31.)),  that  the  formula  in  question  is  an  equation  of  conjugation^  which 
expresses  that  each  of  the  two  points  p  and  r,  ia  situated  in  the  polar  plane  of 
the  other. 

n  2 
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(21.)  In  general,  if  we  suppose  that  the  length  and  direction  of  a  line  v 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  satisfy  the  two  equations  (comp.  336,  XII.  XIII.  XIY.), 

L. .  .  Sv/)  =  1,    Si/dp  =  0,    and  therefore  also    LI.  .  .  Spdv  =  0  ; 

then,  because  the  equation  VII.  of  the  tangent  plane  to  any  curved  surface  may 
now  be  thus  written, 

LII.  .  .  Sv(oi  -  v-0  =  0, 

it  follows  that  v"*  represents,  in  length  and  direction,  the  pevpendiciilar  from 
o  on  that  tangent  plane  at  v;  so  that  v  itself  represents  the  reciprocal  of  that 
perpendicular^  or  what  may  be  called  (comp.  336,  (8.) )  the  vector  of  proximity^ 
of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  origin.  And  we  see,  by  LI.,  that  the  two  vectors, 
p  and  V,  if  drawn  from  a  common  origin,  terminate  on  two  surfaces  which  are, 
in  a  known  and  important  sense  (comp.  the  sub-arts,  to  361),  reciprocals*  of 
one  another :  the  line  p'^,  for  instance,  being  the  perpendicular  from  o  on  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  second  surface,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  v. 

374.  In  the  two  preceding  Articles,  we  have  treated  the  symbol  dp  as 
representing  (rigorously)  a  tangent  to  a  curve  on  a  given  surface,  and  therefore 
also  to  that  surface  itself  \  and  thus  the  formula  Svdp  =  0  has  been  considered 
as  expressing  that  v  has  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  that  surface^  because 
it  is  perpendicular  to  two  tangents  (372),  and  therefore  generally  to  every 
tangent  (373),  which  can  be  drawn  at  a  given  point  p.  But  without  at 
present  introducing  any  other  f  signification  for  this  symbol  dp,  we  may 
interpret  in  another  way,  and  with  a  reference  to  chords  rather  than  to 
curves,  the  differential  equation, 

I.  .  .  d/p  =  2Si/dp, 


*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  649,  vol.  i. 

t  It  i«  permitted,  for  example,  by  general  principles  above  explained,  to  treat  the  differential  dp 
as  denoting  a  ehordal  vector,  or  to  substitute  it  for  A/»,  and  so  to  represent  the  differenced  equation  of 
the  surface  under  the  form  (comp.  342), 

0  =  A//,  =  («<»  -  \)fp  =  d/p  +  \A^fp  +  Ac. ; 

but  with  this  meaning  of  the  symbol  dp,  the  equation  dfp  =  0,  or  Sydp  =  0,  is  no  longer  rigorous,  and 
must  (for  rigour)  be  i-eplaced  by  such  an  equation  as  the  following, 

0  =  2SKdp  +  Sdi/dp  +  J?,    if    d/p  =  2Svdp,  as  before  ; 

the  remainder  R  vanishing,  when  the  surface  is  only  of  the  second  order  (comp.  362,  (3.) ).  Accord- 
ingly this  l&stform  is  mc/hI  in  some  investigiitions,  especially  in  those  which  relate  to  the  curvatures 
of  normal  sections :  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to  be  clearer  to  adhere  to  the  recent  signification  of 
dp,  and  therefore  to  treat  it  as  still  denoting  a  tangent,  which  may  or  may  not  be  stnalL 
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supposed  still  to  be  a  rigorous  one  (in  yirtue  of  our  definitiona  of  differentials, 
which  do  not  require  that  dp  should  be  srnair) ;  and  may  bUU  deduce  from  it 
the  normal  property  of  the  vector  v,  but  now  with  the  help  of  Taylor^ s  Series 
adapted  to  quaternions  (comp.  342,  370).  In  fact,  that  series  gives  here  a 
differenced  equation,  of  the  form, 

II.  .  .  A/p  =  2SvAp  +  R  ; 

where  22  is  a  scalar  remainder  (comp.  again  342),  having  the  property  that 

III.  .  .  lim.  {R  :  TAp)  =  0,    if    lim.  TAp  =  0  ; 
whence 

IV.  .  .  lim.  {Afp  :  TAp)  =  2  lim.  SvUAp, 

whatever  the  ultimate  direction  of  Ap  may  be.  If  then  we  conceive  that  Ap 
represents  a  small  and  indefinitely  decreasing  chord  pq  of  the  surface,  drawn 
from  the  extremity  f  of  p,  so  that 

V.  .  .  A/p  «/(p  +  Ap)  -/p  =  0,    and    lim.  TAp  =  0, 

the  equation  lY.  becomes  simply, 

VI.  .  .  lim.  Si;UAp  -  0 ; 

and  thus  proves,  in  a  new  way,  that  v  is  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  proposed 
point  p,  by  proving  that  it  is  ultimately  perpendicular  to  all  the  chords  pq  from 
that  point,  when  those  chords  become  indefinitely  small,  or  tend  indefinitely 
to  vanish. 

(1.)  For  example,  if 

VII.  ..fp^p^,    i;  =  p,    then    Vni.  .  .  22  =  Ap»,    and    22 :  TAp  «  -  TAp ; 

thus,  for  every  point  of  space,  we  have  rigorously,  with  this  form  of  fp, 

IX.  .  .  A/p  :  TAp  «  2SpUAp  -  TAp ; 

and  for  every  point  q  of  the  spheric  surface,  fp  =  const,  we  have  with  equal 

rigour, 

X.  .  .  2SpUAp  =  TAp,     or    XI.  .  .  pq  =  2op  .  cosopq  ; 

in  fact,  either  of  these  two  last  formulsB  expresses  simply,  that  the  projection 
of  a  diameter  of  a  sphere,  on  a  conterminous  chord,  is  equal  to  that  chord  itself, 
and  of  course  diminishes  with  it. 
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(2.)  Passing  then  to  the  limU^  or  conceiving  the  point  q  of  the  surface 
to  approach  indefinitely  to  p,  we  derive  the  limiting  equations, 

Xn.  .  .  lim.  SpUAp  =  0 ;     XIII.  .  .  lim.  cosopq  =■  0 ; 

either  of  which  shows,  in  a  new  way,  that  the  radii  of  a  sphere  are  its 
narmak;  with  the  analogous  result  for  other  surfaces^  that  the  vector  v  in 
I.  has  a  normal  direction^  as  before :  because  its  projection  on  a  chord  pq  tends 
indefinitely  to  diminish  with  that  chord. 

(3.)  We  may  also  interpret  the  differential  equation  I.  as  expressing, 
through  II.  and  III.,  that  the  plane  373,  YII.,  which  is  drawn  through 
the  point  p  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  v,  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
surface :  because  the  projection  of  the  chord  Ap  on  the  normal  v  to  that  plane^ 
or  the  perpendicular  distance^ 

XIV.  .  .  -  S  (Uv  .  Ap)  =  i ii .  Tv'\ 

of  a  near  point  Qfrom  the  plane  thus  drawn  through  p,  is  small  of  an  order 
higher  than  the  first  (comp.  370,  (8.)),  if  the  chord  pq  itself  be  considered 
as  small  of  the  first  order. 

375.  This  occasion  may  be  taken  (comp.  374,  I.  II.  III.)  to  give  a 
new  Enunciation  of  Taylor^ s  Theorem^  in  a  form  adapted  to  Quaternions^  which 
has  some  advantages  over  that  given  (342)  in  the  preceding  Chapter.  We 
shall  therefore  now  express  that  important  Theorem  as  follows : — 

"  If  none  of  the  w  +  1  functions^ 

I.  .  .  /y,  d/g,  dVg  .  .  .     d VS'*    ill    which    d?q  =  0, 

become  infinite  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  given  quaternion  q^  then  the 
quotient^ 

IL..Q=j/(y  +  d?)-/?-d/j-^-|^-&o. 

d"J/7     )        d^^ 
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can  be  made  to  tend  indefinitely  to  zero,  for  any  ultimate  value  of  the  versor 
JJdqy  by  indefinitely  diminishing  the  tensor  Td^." 

(1.)  The  proof  oi  the  theorem,  as  thus  enunciated,  can  easily  be  supplied 
by  an  attentive  reader  of  Articles  341,  342,  and  their  sub-articles;  a  few 
hints  may  however  here  be  given. 
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(2.)  We  do  not  now  suppose,  as  in  342,  that  i^/q  mnst  be  different  frmi 
%ero ;  we  only  assume  that  it  is  not  infinite :  and  we  addj  to  the  expression 
342,  VI.  for  Fb,  the  term, 

TTT         -^dVg 
^^^•••2.3...m* 

(3.)  Hence  each  of  the  expressions  342,  YII.,  for  the  suooessive  derivatives 
of  ECf  receives  an  additional  term ;  the  last  of  them  thus  becoming, 

IV.  .  .  D«-Fa?  =  jPWj?  =  d ~/(y  +  xdx)  -  dr/q ; 
so  that  we  have  now  (comp.  342,  X.)  the  values 

V.  .  .  JPO  =  0,    F'O  =  0,    2?^'0  -  0, . .  .    2?'(«-00  =  0,    J'WO  =  0. 

(4.)  Assuming  therefore  now  (comp.  342,  XII.)  the  new  auxiliary  function, 

VI.  ..T^=o-^^^,    with    Td^>0, 

2.O. . .m 

which  gives, 

VIL...  1^0  =  0,    fO  =  0,    i//''0  =  0, ..    i^(«-00  =  0,    i/.(«)0  =  dy-, 
we  find  (by  341,  (8.),  (9.),  comp.  again  342,  XTE.)  that 

VIII.  .  .  lim.  {Fx :  xjjx)  =  0. 


gimO 


(5.)  But  these  two  new  functions,  Fxf  and  x^fX,  are  formed  from  the 
dividend  and  the  divisor  of  the  quotient  Q  in  II.,  by  changing  dq  to  xdq ; 
and  (comp.  342,  (3.))  instead  of  thus  multiplying  a  given  quaternion  differential 
dq,  by  a  small  and  indefinitely  decreasing  scalar,  x,  we  may  indefinitely 
diminish  t/ie  tensor,  Tdq,  without  changing  the  versor,  JJdq. 

(6.)  And  even  if  TJdq  be  changed,  while  the  differential  dq  is  thus  made 
to  tend  to  zero,  we  can  always  conceive  that  it  tends  to  some  limit ;  which 
limiting  or  ultimate  valm  of  that  versor  Ud^  may  then  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  constant  one,  without  a£Fecting  the  limit  of  the  quotient  Q. 

(7.)  The  theorem,  as  above  enunciated,  is  therefore  fully  proved;  and 
we  are  at  liberty  to  choose,  in  any  application,  between  the  two  forms  of 
statement,  342  and  375,  of  which  one  is  more  convenient  at  one  time,  and 
the  other  at  aaothert 
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SECTION  4. 

On  Oscalatlng  Planes,  and  Absolute  nTormals,  to  Caryes  of 

Double  Curvature. 

376.  The  variable  vector  pt  of  a  curve  in  space  may  in  general  be  thus 
expressed,  with  the  help  of  Taylor's  Series  (oomp.  370,  (1.)) : 

I.  .  .  pt  =  p  +  tp'  +  i^tip'\    with    Wo  =  1 ; 

p,  p\  p\  u  being  here  abridged  symbols  for  po,  /o'o,  p\^  Ut ;  and  the  product 
Up'  being  a  vector,  although  the  factor  u  is  generally  a  quaternion  (oomp. 
370,  (5.)).  And  the  different  terms  of  this  expression  I.  may  be  thus  con- 
structed (compare  the  annexed  fig.  77) : 

n.  ../[>  =  OP ;     tp  =VT\    \fup'  =  TQ ; 
while 

III.  .  .  pt  =  OQ,     and     fp'  +  ^^up'  =  pq  ; 

the  line  tq,  or  the  term  \Pup'\  being  thus  what  may  be 

called  the  deflexion  of  the  cw^e  pqr,  at  o,  from  its  tangent 

PT  at  p,  measured  in  a  direction  which  depends  on  the  law 

according  to  which  pt  varies  with  ^,  and  on  the  distance 

of  o  from  p.     The  equation  of  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ptq  is  rigorously 

(by  n.)  the  following,  with  oi  for  its  variable  vector, 

IV. .  .o  =  sw(<^-f>); 

this  plane  TV.  then  touches  the  curve  at  p,  and  (generally)  cuts  it  at  q  ;  so 

that  if  the  point  Q  be  conceived  to  approach  indefinitely  to  p,  the  resulting 

formula, 

V.  .  .  0  =  S/5"/>'(a>  -  p),    or    v.  .  .  0  =  Sp'/o"  (w  -  p)i 

is  the  equation  of  the  plane  ptq  in  that  limiting  position^  in  which  it  is  called 
the  osculating  plane^  or  is  said  to  osculate  to  the  curve  pqr,  at  the  point  p. 

(1.)  If  the  variable  vector  p  be  immediately  given  as  a  function  pt  of  a 
variable  scalar.^  «,  which  is  itself  a  function  of  the  former  scalar  variable  t, 
we  shall  then  have  (comp.  331)  the  expressions, 

VI.  .  .pt  =  «'D.p.,    p't  =  s^'Dsps  +  «''D,V„    with    «'  «  D<«,    s'  =  T>t*s ; 

thus  the  vector  />"  may  change,  even  in  direction,  when  we  change  the 
independent  scalar  variable ;  but  p'^  will  always  be  a  line,  either  in  or  parallel 
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io  the  osculating  plane ;  while  p  will  always  represent  a  tangent^  whatever 
scalar  variable  may  be  selected. 

(2.)  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  equation  314,  XV.,  or  369,  XIII., 
of  the  helix.  With  the  independent  variable  t  of  that  equation,  we  have 
(oomp.  369,  XIV.)  the  derived  expressions, 

p"  has  therefore  here  (comp.  369,  (8.))  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the 
cylinder ;  and  consequently,  the  osculating  'plane  to  the  helix  is  a  noi^mal 
plane  to  the  cylinder  of  revolution,  on  which  that  curve  is  traced:  a  result 
well  known,  and  which  will  soon  be  greatly  extended. 

(3.)  When  a  curve  of  chuhle  curvature  degenerates  into  a  plane  curve,  its 
osculating  plane  becomes  constant^  and  reciprocally.  The  condition  of  plauantg 
of  a  cui-ve  in  space  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 

VIII.  .  .  UV/o  p"  =  +  a  constant  unit  line ; 
or,  by  335,  II.,  and  338,  VIII., 

IX       o  =  V^^'-g^  =  y  V^'". 

\pp  \pp 

or  finally, 

X.  .  .  Sp'p^p''^  =  0,    or    XI.  .  .  /o'^'III  p%  />"• 

(4.)  Accordingly,  for  a  plane  curve^  if  X  be  a  given  normal  to  its  plane, 
we  have  the  three  equations, 

XII.  .  .  S\p'  =  0,    SAp''  =  0,    SA/'^  =  0 ; 

which  conduct,  by  294,  (11.),  to  X. 

(5.)  For  example,  if  we  had  not  otherwise  known  that  the  equation 
337  (2.)  represented  a  plane  ellipse,  we  might  have  perceived  that  it  was  the 
equation  of  some  plane  curve,  because  it  gives  the  three  successive  derivatives, 

XIII.  .  .  p'  =  |V«'^'/3,     p"  =  -  (|)Va'/3,     p'"  =  -  (^)V«'^'^, 

which  are  complanar  lines,  the  third  having  a  direction  opposite  to  the  first. 

(6.)  And  generally,  the  formula  X.  enables  us  to  assign,  on  any  curve  of 

double  curvature,  for  which  p  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  t,  the  points*  at 


•  Namely,  in  a  modem  phraseology,  the  places  oi  four-point  contact  with  a  plane.  The  equation, 
Vp'p"  a  0,  indicates  in  like  manner  the  places,  if  any,  at  which  a  curve  has  three-point  contact  with  a 
right  line.    For  curves  of  double  curvature,  these  are  also  called  points  of  eimple  and  double  injlexion, 

Hamu-tom's  Elbubmts  of  Quaternions,  Vol.  II  £ 
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whioh  it  most  resembles  a  plane  curve,  or  approaches  most  cloself/  to  its  own 
osculating  plane. 

377.  An  important  and  characteristic  property  of  the  osculating  plane 
to  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  is  that  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  it, 
from  points  of  the  curve  near  to  the  point  of  osculatioD,  are  small  of  an 
order  higher  than  the  second^  if  their  distances  from  that  point  be  considered 
as  snutll  of  the  first  order. 

(1.)  To  exhibit  this  by  quaternions,  let  us  begin  by  considering  an 
arbitrary  plane^ 

L..SX(w-p)  =  0,    with    TX  =  I, 

drawn  through  a  point  p  of  the  curve.  Using  the  expression  376,  I.,  for 
the  vector  oq,  or  p<,  of  another  point  q  of  the  same  curve,  we  have,  for  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  q  from  the  plane  I.,  this  other  rigorous  expression, 

II.  .  .  ^\{pt  -p)=  tSXp'  +  it'SXup'' ; 

which  represents,  in  general,  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order,  if  t  be 
assumed  to  be  such. 

(2.)  The  expression  II.  represents  however,  generally^  a  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order,  if  the  direction  of  X  satisfy  the  condition, 

III..  .SA/=0; 

that  is,  if  the  plane  I.  touch  the  cm*V€. 
(3.)  And  if  the  condition, 

IV.  .  .  SX/ci''  =  0. 

be  ako  satisfied  by  X,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  tiie  expression  II.  tends  to  bear 

an  evanescent  ratio  to  t^,  or  is  small  of  an  order  higher  than  the  second. 

(4.)  But  the  combination  of  the  two  conditions,  III.  and  IV.,  conducts 

to  the  expression, 

V.  .  .  X  =  ±  UV/oV ; 

comparing  which  with  376,  V.,  we  see  that  the  property  above  stated  is  one 
which  belongs  to  the  osculating  plane,  and  to  no  other. 

378.  Another  remarkable  property*  of  the  osculating  plane  to  a  cw^e  is, 
that  it  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  of  parallels  to  tangents  (369,  (6.)), 
which  has  its  vertex  at  the  point  of  osculation. 


•  The  writer  does  not  remember  seeing  this  property  in  print;  but  of  course  it  is  an  easy  conse- 
quence from  the  doctrine  of  itifinitesifttah,  which  doctrine  however  it  has  not  been  thought  convenient 
to  adopt)  as  the  basis  of  the  present  exposition. 
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(1.)  In  general,  if  f>  =  ^a?  be  (oomp.  369,  I.)  the  equation  of  a  curve  in 
space,  the  equation  of  the  cone  which  has  its  vertex  at  the  origin,  and  passes 
through  this  curve,  is  of  the  form, 

I.  .  .  p  =  i/<l>x ; 

in  which  x  and  y  are  two  independent  and  scalar  variables. 
(2.)  We  have  thus  the  two  partial  derivatives, 

II. . .  Dxp  =  y^'^i    Dyp  =  ^^ ; 

and  the  tangent  plane  along  the  Hide  {x)  has  for  equation, 

III.  .  .  0  =  S((o .  ^0? .  ^'x)  \    or  briefly,     IIF.  .  .  0  =  Sw^^'. 

(3.)  Changing  then  ar,  ^,  0',  w  to  t,  p\  p\  w  -  p,  we  see  that  the  equation 
376,  v.,  of  the  osculating  plane  to  the  cutre  376,  I.,  is  also  that  of  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  o/parallels^  &o.,  as  asserted. 

379.  Among  all  the  noi-mals  to  a  curve^  at  any  one  point,  there  are  tico 
which  deserve  special  attention  ;  namely  the  one  which  is  in  the  osculatiDg 
plane,  and  is  called  the  absolute  {or  principal)  normal  \  and  the  one  which  is 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  and  which  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  name 
the  hinormal*  It  is  easy  to  assign  expressions,  by  quaternions,  for  these  two 
normals,  as  follows. 

(1.)  The  absolute  normal^  as  being  perpendicular  to  />',  but  complanar 
with  p  and  p\  has  a  direction  expressed  by  aoy  one  of  the  following 
formulae  (comp.  203,  334) : 

I.  .  .  VpV-  P  "' ;    or    II.  .  .  dU/ ;     or    III.  .  .  dUd|t>. 

(2.)  There  is  an  extensive  class  f  of  cases,  for  which  the  following 
equations  hold  good : 

IV.  .  .  Tp'  =  const. ;        V.  •  .  p''  =  const. ;        VI.  .  .  Sp >"  =  0  ; 

and  in  all  such  cases,  the  expression  I.  reduces  itself  to  p\  which  is  therefore 
then  a  representative  of  the  absolute  normal. 

•  By  M.  de  Saint-Tenant,  as  being  perpendicular  at  once  to  two  consecutive  elementt  of  the  curve, 
in  the  infinitedmal  treatment  of  this  subject.  See  page  261  of  the  very  valuable  Treatise  on  Analytic 
Geometry  of  Three  JHmensione  (Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin ),  by  the  Kev.  George  Salmon,  D.D., 
irhich  has  been  published  in  the  present  year  (1862),  but  not  till  after  the  printing  of  these  Elements 
of  Quaiemions  (begun  in  1860}  had  been  too  far  advanced,  to  allow  the  writer  of  them  to  profit  by  the 
study  of  it,  so  much  as  he  would  otherwise  have  sought  to  do. 

t  Namely,  those  in  which  the  are  ((f  the  eurve^  or  that  arc  multiplied  by  a  scalar  constant,  is 
taken  as  the  independent  variable, 

E2 
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(3.)  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  helw,  with  the  equation  several  times 
before  employed,  the  conditions  (2.)  are  satisfied;  and  accordingly  the  abso- 
lute normal  to  that  curve  coincides  with  the  normal  /o"  to  the  ci/linder,  on 
which  it  is  traced :  the  locus  of  the  absolute  normal  being  here  that  screw 
surface  or  Helicoid,  which  has  been  already  partially  considered  (comp.  314, 
(11.),  and  372,  (4.)). 

(4.)  And  as  regards  the  binormal,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  because  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane,  it  has  the  direction 
expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  symbols  (comp.  377,  V.), 

vir. ..V/oV,  or  vir. ..Vdpd> 

(5.)  There  exists,  of  course,  a  system  of  three  rectangular  planes,  the 
osculating  plane  being  one,  which  are  connected  with  the  system  of  the  three 
rectangular  lines,  the  tangent,  the  absolute  normal,  and  the  binormal,  and 
of  which  any  one  who  has  studied  the  Quaternions  so  far  can  easily  form 
the  expressions. 

(6.)  And  a  construction*  for  the  absolute  normal  may  be  assigned,  ana- 
logous to  and  including  that  lately  given  (378)  for  the  osculating  plane,  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  expression  II.  or  III.,  or  of  the  symbol  dUp'  or  dUdp. 
From  any  origin  o  conceive  a  system  of  unit  lines  (Up'  or  Udp)  to  be 
drawn,  in  the  directions  of  the  successive  tangents  to  the  given  curve  of 
double  curvature ;  these  lines  will  terminate  on  a  certain  sphencal  curve ; 
and  the  tangent,  say  ss',  to  this  new  curve,  at  the  point  s  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  p  of  the  old  one,  will  have  the  direction  of  the  absolute  normal 
at  that  old  point. 

(7.)  At  the  same  time,  the  plane  oss'  of  the  great  circle,  which  touches 
the  new  curve  upon  the  unit  sphere,  being  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  of 
parallels  (378),  has  the  direction  of  the  osculating  plane  to  the  old  curve ; 
and  the  radius  drawn  to  its  pole  is  parallel  to  the  binomial, 

(8.)  As  an  example  of  the  auxiliary  (or  spherical)  curve,  constructed  as 
in  (6.),  we  may  take  again  the  Jielix  (369),  XIII.,  &c.)  as  the  given  curve 
of  double  curvature,  and  observe  that  the  expression  369,  XIV.,  namely, 

VIII.  .  .  p'  =  ca  +  2«'**/3j  gives  IX.  .  .  p'*  =  -  c'  +  — |--  =  const,  (comp.  (3.)) ; 


*   'lliis  construction  also  has  not  been  met  M'ith  by  the  writer  in  print,  so  far  as  he  reznembeis  ; 
but  it  may  easily  have  escaped  his  notice,  even  in  the  books  which  he  has  seen. 


( 
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whence  Tp'  is  constant  (as  in  IV.),  and  we  hare  the  equation  (comp.  369, 
XV.  XIX.), 

X.  .  .  SaUp'  =  -  c  f  c*  — ~  I   =  -  COS  «  =  const., 

a  being  again  the  inclination  of  the  helix  to  the  axis  of  its  cylinder ;  which 
shows  that  the  new  curve  is  in  this  case  a  plane  one,  namely  a  certain  small 
circle  of  the  unit  sphere. 

(9.)  In  general,  if  the  given  curve  be  conceived  to  be  an  orbit  described 
by  a  pointy  which  moves  with  a  constant  velocity  taken  for  unity ^  the  auxiliary 
or  spherical  curve  becomes  what  we  have  proposed  (100,  (5.))  to  call  the 
hodograph  of  that  motion, 

(10.)  And  if  the  given  curve  be  supposed  to  be  described  with  a  variable 
velocity  y  the  hodograph  is  still  some  curve  upon  the  cmie  of  parallels  to  tangents. 


SECTION  5. 

On  C^eodetlc  Unes,  and  Families  of  Surfaces. 

380.  Adopting  as  the  definition  of  a  geodetic  line,  on  any  proposed  curved 

surface,  the  property  that  is  one  of  which  the  osculating  plane  is  always  a 

normal  plane  to  that  surface,  or  that  the  absolute  normal  to  the  curve  is  also 

the   normal  to  the   surface^  we  have  two  principal  modes  of   expressing  by 

quaternions  this  general  and  characteristic  property.     For  we  may  either 

write, 

I.  .  .  ^vpp''  =  0,    or    II.  .  .  Svd^dV  =  0, 

to  express  that  the  normal  v  to  the  surface  (comp.  373)  is  perpendicular  to 
the  binomial  V/oV  or  Vd/od'p  to  the  curve  (comp.  379,  VII.  VII'.)  ;  or 
else,  at  pleasure, 

III.  .  .  Vi>(U/t>')'  =  0,    or    IV.  .  .  VrdUdp  =  0, 

to  express  that  the  same  normal  v  has  the  direction  of  the  absolute  normal 
(TJ/>')'  or  dUdjD  (comp.  379,  II.  III.),  to  the  same  geodetic  line.  And  thus  it 
becomes  easy  to  deduce  the  known  relations  of  such  lines  (or  curves)  to  some 
important  families  of  surfaces^  on  which  they  can  be  traced.  Accordingly, 
after  beginning  for  simplicity  with  the  sphere^  we  shall  proceed  in  the 
following  sub-articles  to  determine  the  geodetic  lines  on  cylindrical  and 
conical  surfaces,  with  arbitrary  bases ;  intending  afterwards  to  show  how 
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the  oorresponding  lines  can  be  investigated,  upon  developable  snr/aceSy  and 

surfaces  of  revolution. 

(1.)  On  a  sphere^   with  centre  at  the  origin,  we  have  v\\p^  and  the 

differential  equation  IV.  admits  of  an  immediate  integration  ;*   for  it  here 

becomes, 

V.  .  .  0  =  V/^dUdp  =  dV|oUd/o, 
whence 

VI.  .  .  V/oTJd/o  =  w,    and    VII Sc.i|0  =  0, 

ia  being  some  constant  vector;   the  curve  is  therefore  in  this  case  a  great 
circle^  as  being  wholly  contained  in  one  diametrical  plane. 
(2.)  Or  we  may  observe  that  the  equation, 

VIII.  .  .  S/o/t>V'  =  0,    or    IX.  .  .  S/odpdV  =  0, 

obtained  by  changing  v  to  jd  in  I.  or  II.,  has  generally  for  a  first  integral 
(comp.  335,  (!.]),  whether  T/>  be  constant  or  variable, 

X.  .  .  TJYpp^  =  TJYpdp  «  to»  =  const. ; 

it  expresses  therefore  that  p  is  the  vector  of  some  curve  (or  line)  in  a  plane 
through  the  origin;  which  curve  must  consequently  be  here  a  great  circle^ 
as  before. 

(3.)  Accordingly,  as  a  verification  of  X.,  if  we  write 

XI.  .  .  p  =  cut  -{■  /3y,    a?  and  p  being  scalar  functions  of  ^, 

where  t  is  still  some  independent  scalar  variable,  and  a,  j3  are  two  vector 
constants,  we  shall  have  the  derivatives, 

XII.  ..p'^a^^  ^/,     /."  =  ax''  +  j3/'  III  p,  p' ; 

80  that  the  equation  VIII.  is  satisfied. 

(4.)  For  an  arbitrary  cylinder^  with  generating  lines  parallel  to  a  fixed 
line  a,  we  may  write, 

XIII.  .  .  Sai/  =  0,    XIV.  .  .  SadUd/D  =  0,    XV.  .  .  SuUd^a  -  const. ; 

a  geodetic  on  a  cylinder  crosses  therefore  the  generating  lines  at  a  constant 
anglcj  and  consequently  becomes  a  right  line  when  the  cylinder  is  unfolded 


•  We  here  assume  as  eyident,  that  the  differential  of  a  variable  cannot  be  eonsiantly  tero  (comp. 
add,  (7.)) ;  and  we  employ  the  principle  (comp.  338,  (6.)),  that  Y  .  dpVdp  »  -  VTd^  s  o. 
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into  Si  plane:  both  which  known  properties  are  accordingly  verified  (oomp. 
369,  (6.),  and  376,  (2.))  for  the  case  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution^  in  which 
case  the  geodetic  is  a  helix. 

(6.)  For  an  arbitrary  cone,  with  vertex  at  the  origin,  we  have  the  equations, 

XVI.  .  .  Sr/>  =  0,        XVII.  .  .  SpdVdp  =  0, 

XVIII.  .  .  dSpUdp  =  S  (dp  .  Udp)  =  -  Tdp ; 

multiplying  the  last  of  which  equations  by  28pTJdp,  and  observing  that 
-  2S/>dp  =  -  d .  p',  we  obtain  the  transformations, 

XIX.  .  .  0  =  d{(SpU(lp)*  +  p')  =  d  .  (VpVdp)\      XX.  .  .  TYpVdp  =  const. ; 

the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex^  on  a  tangent  to  any  one  geodetic  upon  a  cone^ 
has  therefore  a  constant  length ;  and  all  such  tangents  touch  also  a  concentric 
sphere*  or  one  whicli  has  its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

(6.)  Conceive  then  that  at  each  point  p  or  p'  of  the  geodetic  a  tangent 
PT  or  pV  is  drawn,  and  that  the  angles  dtp,  ot'p'  are  right ;  we  shall  have, 
by  what  has  just  been  shown, 

XXI.  .  .  or  =  or'  =  const.  =  radius  of  concentric  sphere ; 

and  if  the  cone  be  developed  (or  unfolded)  into  a  plane,  this  constant  or 
common  length,  of  the  perpendiculars  from  o  on  the  tangents,  will  remain 
unchanged,  because  the  length  op  and  the  angle 
OPT  are  unaltered  by  such  development  ;  the 
geodetic  becomes  therefore  some  plane  /t  72^,  with  the 
same  property  as  before ;  and  although  this  property 
would  belong,  not  only  to  a  right  line,  but  also  to 
a  circle  with  o  for  centre  (compare  the  second  part 
of  the  annexed  figure  78),  yet  we  have  in  this 
result  merely  an  effect  of  ihe  foreign  factor  SpUdp, 
which  was  introduced  in  (5.),  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  the  differential  equation  XVIII., 
and  which  (by  that  very  equation)  cannot  be  con- 
stantly equal  to  zero.  We  are  therefore  to  exclude  the  curves  in  which  the 
cone  is  cut  by  spheres  concentric  with  it :  and  there  remain,  as  the  sought 
geodetic  lines,  only  those  of  which  the  developments  are  rectilinear,  as  in  (4.). 


Fig.  78. 


*  When  the  eone  is  of  the  tecond  ordei',  this  becomes  a  case  of  a  known  theorem  respecting  geodetic 
Unet  on  a  surface  of  the  same  second  order,  the  tangents  to  any  one  of  which  curves  touch  also  a 
eonfoeal  surface. 
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(7.)  Another  mode  of  interpreting^  and  at  the  same  time  of  integrating^  the 

equation  XVIII.,  is  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  Tdp ; 

which  can  be  proved,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus,  to  represent 

rigorously  the  differential  ds  of  the  arc  (s)  of  that  cwrr^,  whatever  it  may  be, 

of  which  p  is  the  variable  vector ;  so  that  we  have  the  general  and  rigorous 

equation, 

XXII.  .  .  Tdp  =  ds,     if  s  thus  denote  the  arc  : 

whether  that  arc  itse/ff  or  some  other  scalar,  ^,  be  taken  as  the  independent  m)nable ; 
and  wliether  its  differential  ds  be  small  or  large^  provided  that  it  he  positive. 

(8.)  In  fact  if  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  greater  generality,  that  the 
vector  p  and  the  scalar  s  are  thus  both  functions,  pt  and  Su  of  some  one 
independent  and  scalar  variable,  ty  our  principles  direct  us  first  to  take,  or 
to  conceive  as  taken,  a  submultiple,  n~^d/,  of  ihe  finite  differential  d^,  considered 
as  an  assumed  and  arbitrary  increment  of  that  independent  variable^  t\  to 
determine  next  the  vector  pti-n^dti  ^^^  ^^^  scalar  St^n^ay  which  correspond  to 
the  point  Tt^n-^dt  of  the  curve  on  which  pt  terminates  in  p<,  and  of  which  st  is 
the  arCy  PqP^,  measured  to  ?<  from  some  fixed  point  Fo  on  the  same  curve ;  to 
take  the  differences, 

which  represent  respectively  the  directed  chord,  and  the  length,  of  the  arc 
P«T«+n-*d<>  which  arc  will  generally  be  small,  if  the  number  n  be  large,  and  will 
indefinitely  diminish  when  that  number  tends  to  infinity  ;  to  multiply  these  two 
decreasing  differences,  of  pt  and  St,  by  n  ;  and  finally  to  seek  the  limits  to 
which  the  products  tend,  when  n  thus  tends  to  oc  :  such  limits  being,  by  our 
definitions,  the  values  of  the  two  sought  and  simultaneous  differentials,  6p  and 
d^,  which  answer  to  the  assumed  values  of  t  and  dt.  And  because  the  small 
arc,  A«,  and  the  length,  TAp,  of  its  small  chord,  in  the  foregoing  construction, 
tend  indefinitely  to  a  ratio  of  equality,  such  must  be  the  rigorous  ratio  of  ds 
and  Td|Q,  which  are  (comp.  320)  the  limits  of  their  equimultiples. 

(9.)  Admitting  then  the  exact  equality  XXII.  of  Tdp  and  ds,  at  least 
when  the  latter  like  the  former  is  taken  positively,  we  have  only  to  substitute 
-  d5  for  -  Tdp  in  the  equation  XVIII.,  which  then  becomes  immediately 
integrable,  and  gives, 

XXIII.  .  .  5  +  S/oTJd/o  =  «  -  S(/)  :  XJd|o)  =  const. ; 

where  S(p  :  Udp)  denotes  the  projection  tp,  of  the  vector  p  or  op,  on  the 
tangent  to  the  geodetic  at  p,  considered  as  a  ^wsitive  scalar  when  p  makes  an 
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acute  angle  with  dp,  that  is,  when  the  distance  Tp  or  op  from  the  vertex  is 
increasing ;  while  s  denotes,  as  above,  the  length  of  the  arc  FqP  of  the  same 
curve,  measured  from  some  fixed  point  Po  thereon,  and  considered  as  a  scalar 
which  changes  sign^  when  the  variable  point  p  passes  through  the  position  Po. 
(10.)  But  the  length  of  tp  does  not  change  (oomp.  (6.)),  when  the  cone  is 
developed^  as  before ;  we  have  therefore  tlio  equations  (comp.  again  fig.  78), 

XXIV.  .  .  p^  -  TP  =  const.  =  p^'  -  T'p',        XXV.  .  .  pp'  «  t'P>  -  tp, 

which  must  hold  good  both  be/ore  and  after  the  supposed  development  of  the 
conical  surface ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  can  only  be,  by  the  geodetic  on 
the  cone  becoming  a  right  lincj  as  before.  In  fact,  if  ot'  in  the  plane  be 
supposed  to  intersect  the  tangent  tp  in  a  point  t\  and  if  p^  be  conceived  to 
approach  to  p,  the  second  member  of  XXV.  bears  a  limiting  ratio  of  equality 
to  the  first  member,  increased  or  diminished  by  rF;  which  latter  linej  and 
therefore  also  the  angle  tot'  between  the  perpendiculars  on  the  two  near 
tangents,  or  the  angle  between  those  tangents  tliemselves,  if  existing,  must 
bear  an  indefinitely  decreasing  ratio  to  the  arc  pP;  so  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  s^upposed  curve  is  infinite,  or  t'  coincides  with  t,  and  the 
development  is  rectilinear  as  before. 

(11.)  The  important  and  general  equation,  Tdp  =  ds  (XXII.),  conducts 
to  many  other  consequences,  and  may  be  put  under  several  other  forms. 
For  example,  we  may  write  generally, 

XXVI.  .  .  TD.p  =  1,        XXVII.  .  .  (D,p)»  +1  =  0; 
also 

XXVni.  .  .  {i>ipy  +  (d<«)«  =  0,    or    XXIX.  .  .  p'»  +  «'»  -  O, 

if  p   and  s'  be  the  first  derivatives  of  p  and  «,  taken  with  respect  to  any 
independent  scalar  variable,  such  as  t ;  whence,  by  continued  derivation, 

XXX.  . .  SpV  +  «Y'  =  0,    XXXI.  .  .  SpV"  +  p''^  +  «Y''  +  «"'  =  0,  &c. 

(12.)  And  if  the  arc  s  be  itself  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  then 
(comp.  379,  (2.) )  the  equations  XXIX.,  &c.,  become, 

XXXII.  ,  .  p''  +  1  =  0,    Sp'p"  =  0,    Spy  +  p"»  =  0,  &c. 

381.  In  general,  if  we  conceive  (comp.  372, 1.)  that  the  vector  p  of  a  given 
surface  is  expressed  as  a  given  function  of  two  scalar  variables^  x  and  y,  whereof 

Hamilton's  Elbmrnts  op  (Quaternions,  Vol.  II.  F 
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one,  suppose  y,  is  regarded  at  first  as  an  unknown  function  of  the  other,  so 
that  we  have  again, 

I.  .  .  p  =  ^(iT,  y)^    but  now  with     11.  .  .  y  =/p, 

where  the  form  of  ^  is  knouii^  but  that  of  /  is  sought ;  we  may  then  regard 
p  as  being  implicitly  a  function  of  the  single  (or  independent)  scalar  variable^  aj, 
and  maj^  consider  the  equation, 

III.  .  .p  =  0(ir,», 

as  being  that  of  some  curve  on  the  given  surface,  to  be  determined  by 
assigned  conditions.  Denoting  then  the  unknown  total  derivative  J><p{Xy  fx) 
by  /o',  but  tlie  known  partial  denvatives  of  the  same  first  order  by  Djc^  and  Dy0, 
with  analogous  notations  for  orders  higher  than  the  first,  we  have  (comp. 
376,  VI.)  the  expressions, 

IV.  .  .  p'  =  D^^  +  y'Dy^,     p'^  =  Dx'^  +  2/Dxi)y^  +  /*V^  +  /'J^y^>  <^o-  5 

iu  which  y'  =  J>xy  =/'a?,  y"  =  d///  =  /''ir,  &c.  Hence,  writing  for  the  normal 
V  to  the  surface  the  expression, 

V.  .  .  V  =  V(Dr^ .  Dy0)  =  V.  D«^Dy^  (comp.  372,  v.), 

or  this  vector  multiplied  by  any  scalar,  the  equation  380,  I.  of  a  geodetic  line 
takes  this  new  form, 

VI.   .  .  0  =  Svpp'  =  S(V.  T)r<t>J>y<p  -yppl  ; 

or,  by  a  general  transformation  which  has  been  often  employed  already 
(comp.  352,  XXXL,  &c.), 

VII.  .  .  0  =  Sp\<ti .  Sp^Dx^  -  Sp'Dx^ .  Sp^Dy^ ; 

and  thus,  by  substituting  the  expressions  IV.  for  p'  and  p",  we  obtain  an 
ordinary  (or  scalar)  differential  equation,  of  the  second  order,  in  x  and  y,  whioh 
is  satisfied  by  all  the  geodetics  on  the  given  surface,  and  of  which  the  complete 
integral  (when  found)  expresses,  with  two  arbitrary  and  scalar  constants,  the 
form  of  the  scalar  function  f  in  II.,  or  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  y  on  x, 
for  the  geodetic  curves  in  question. 

(1.)  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  equation, 

Vlll.  .  .  p  =  0(a?,  y)  =  y^x  (comp.  378, 1.), 

of  a  cone  with  its  vertex  at  the  origin ;  which  cone  becomes  a  known  one, 
when  the  form  of  the  vector  function  y\f  is  given,  tliat  is,  when  we  know  a 
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guiding  curve  p  »  xjopf  through  which  the  sides  of  the  cone  all  pass.  We  have 
here  the  partial  derivatives, 

IX.  .  .  i);t^  =  t/Dx^^  =  t/^\    »ir^  ^^  \fjx  =  \p       (comp.  378,  II.) ; 
and 

the  expressions  lY.  become,  then, 

XI.  ..p'^y^f^  /^,  p"  =  5^"+  2y'f+  y'V ; 

and  since  only  the  direction  of  the  normal  is  important,  we  may  divide  Y.  by 

-  y,  and  write, 

XII.  . .  V  -  Vi/^i//'. 

(2.)  The  expressions  XI.  and  XII.  give  (comp.  VI.  and  VII.)  for  the 
geodetics  on  the  cone  VTII.,  the  differential  equation  of  the  second  order, 

XIII. . .  0  =  S(V#'.V/«vo  =  s/vspT  -  Sp'YV^ 

in  which  yfJ^  and  i//'*  are  abridged  symbols  for  [\px)^  and  {yl/xf\  but  this 
equation  in  x  and  y  may  be  greatly  simplified,  by  some  permitted  sup- 
positions. 

(3.)  Thus,  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  guiding  curve  (1.)  is  the 
intersection  of  the  cone  with  the  concentric  unit  sphere y  so  that 

XIV.  ..Ti/^  =  1,    iA'  =  -l,    Si/a^'  =  0,    8^^;//" +  !/.'»  =  0  ; 

and  if  we  further  assume  that  the  arc  of  this  spherical  curve  is  taken  as  the 
independent  variable^  a;,  we  have  then,  by  380,  (12.),  combined  with  the  last 
equation  XIV., 

XV.  .  .  Tyi/x  =  1,     t//"  =  -  1,     Sf ;/."  =  0,     S^f  =  -  f»  =  1. 

(4.)  With  these  simplifications,  the  differential  equation  XIII.  becomes, 

XVI.  .  .  0  =  (y  -  y")  (-  y)  -  (-  2/)  (-  /)  =  y/'  -  2y'»  -  y» ; 

and  its  complete  integral  is  found  by  ordinary  methods  to  be, 

XVII.  • .  y  =  ft  sec  (a?  +  c), 

in  which  b  and  c  are  two  arbitrary  but  scalar  constants. 

F2 
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(6.)  To  interpret  now  this  integrated  and  %calar  equation  in  x  and  y,  of  the 

geodetics  on  an  arhitrary  cone,  we  may  observe  that,  by  the  suppositions  (3.), 

p  represents  the  distance,  Tp  or  op,  from  the  vertex  o,  and  a?  +  c  represents 

the  angle  aop,  in  the  d^eloped  state  of  cone  and  curve,  from  ^ome  fixed  line  oa 

in  the  plane,  to  the  variable  line  op  ;  the  projection  of  this  new  op  on  that 

fixed  line  oa  is  therefore  constant  (being  =  J,  by  XVII.)i  and  the  developed 

geodetic  is  again  found  to  be  a  right  line,  as  before. 

382.  Let  ABODE  .  .  .  (see  the  annexed  figure  79)  be  any  given  series  of 

points  in  space.     Draw  the  successive  right  lines,  ab,  bc,  cd,  de,  .  .  and 

prolong  them  to  points  b',  c',  d',  e',  .  .  .  the  lengths 

b' 
of  these  prolongations  being  arbitrary  ;    join  also  ,..-- — v^^' 

bV,  cV,  d'k',  ....     We  shall  thus  have  a  series  of   ^^...--g^  c""     '^^^------Sd' 

plane  triangles,  b'bc',  c'ci)',  d'de',  .  .  .  all  generally  «.     ^g  ^ 

in  different  planes ;  so  that  bcd'c'b',  cde'd'c',  .  .  .  are 

generally  gauche  pentagons,  while  bode'd'c'b'  is  a  gauche  heptagon,  &c.     But 

we  can  conceive  the^r«^  triangle  b'bc'  to  turn  round  its  side  bog',  till  it  comes 

into  the  plane  of  the  second  triangle  c'cd'  ;  which  will  transform  the  first 

gauche  pentagon  into  a  plane  one,  denoted  still  by  bcd'c'b'.     We  can  then 

conceive  this  plane  figure  to  turn' round  its  side  cdi>\  till  it  comes  into  the 

plane  of  the  third  triangle,  d'de'  ;  whereby  the  first  gauche  heptagon  will  have 

become  a  plane  one,  denoted  as  before  by  bcde'd'c'b'  :  and  so  we  can  proceed 

indefinitely.     Passing  then  to  the  limit,  at  which  the  points  abode  .  .  .  are 

conceived  to  be  each  indefinitely  near  to  the  one  which  precedes  or  follows  it  in 

the  series,  we  conclude  as  usual  (comp.  98,  (12.))  that  the  locus  of  the  tangents 

to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is  a  developable  surface :  or  that  it  admits  of  being 

unfolded  (like  a  cone  or  cylinder)  into  a  plane,  without  any  breach  of  continuity. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  translate  these  conceptions  into  the  language  of  quater- 

nions,  and  to  draw  from  them  some  of  their  consequences :   especially  as 

regards  the  determination  of  the  geodetic  lines,  on  such  a  developable  surface. 

(1.)  Let  ypxi  or  simply  t/^,  denote  the  variable  vector  of  a  point  upon  the 

curve,  or  cusp-edge,  or  edge  of  regression  of  the  developable,  to  wliich  curve  the 

generating  lines  of  that  surface  are  thus  tangents,  considered  as  a  Junction  \p  of 

its  arc,  x,  measured  from  some  fixed  point  a  upon  it ;  so  that  while  the 

equation  of  the  surface  will  be  of  the  form  (comp.  100,  (8.)), 

I.  .  .  p  =  ^(iT,  y)  =  t/^;c  +  yyp'x  =  V'  +  y^'y 

y  being  a  second  scalar  variable,  we  shall  have  the  relations  (comp.  381,  XV.), 

IL..Tf  =1,    f'=-l,    Sff -0,    Si^'f^'=-;/.''^  =  «%   if   »-Tf'. 
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(2.)  Henoe         III.  .  .  D,^  =  ;^'  +  yi/^",    Dy0  =  xf,' ; 

IV.  .  .  p'  «  (1  +/);^'+  yi^",    p''  «  y'V  +  (1  +2/)^''  +  yf''; 
and 

V.  .  .  V  =  Vi//'i//''  =  ^Z' V>  multiplied  by  any  scalar. 

(3.)  The  differential  equation  of  the  geodetics  may  therefore  be  thus 
written  (comp.  381,  XIII.), 

VI. . .  0  =  8(V;//T- V/>V0  -  SpVVT-Sp'^/^'Vf ; 

in  which,  by  (1.)  and  (2.), 

'Sp'Y-  -(l  +  2/)2«-y<    Sp';^'=  -(1+yO; 
the  equation  becomes  therefore,  after  division  by  -  2, 

VIII.  .  .  0  =  «{(!  +  /)•+  (y«)')  +  (1  +  /)  M'-j/V, 

or  simply, 


vn. . . 


IX...E  +  tj'=  0,    or    IX'-.TdO^'  +  dt;  =  0,    if    X. . .  tanr  =  :p^-,  =  ^^. 

1+y'      1+/ 

(4.)  To  interjyret  now  this  very  simple  equation  IX.  or  IX'.,  we  may 
observe  that  s,  or  T\l/^\  or  Td\p^ :  dr,  expresses  the  limiting  ratio^  which  the 
angle  between  two  near  tangents  yp'  and  \{/^+  A\p\  to  the  cusp-edge  (1.),  bears 
to  the  small  arc  Ax  of  that  curve  which  is  intercepted  between  their  points 
of  contact;  while  v  is,  by  IV.,  that  other  angle,  at  which  such  a  variable 
tangent,  or  generating  line  of  the  developable,  crosses  the  geodetic  on  that 
surface ;  and  therefore  its  derivativCy  v'  or  dt; :  dj;,  represents  the  limiting 
ratio,  which  the  change  Ar  of  this  last  angle,  in  passing  from  one  generating 
line  to  another,  bears  to  the  same  small  arc  Ax  of  the  curve  which  those 
lines  touch. 

(5.)  Beferring  then  to  fig.  79,  in  which,  instead  of  two  continuous  curves, 
there  were  two  gauche  polygons,  or  at  least  two  systems  of  successive  right  lines, 
connected  by  prolongations  of  the  lines  of  the  first  system,  we  see  that  the 
recent  formula  IX.  or  IX^  is  equivalent  to  this  limiting  equation, 

^T       T      cdV-bc'b'  - 

XI.  .  .  lim. ; — 7 =  -  I ; 

COD 

but  these  three  angles  remain  unaltered,  in  the  development  of  the  surface: 
the  bent  line  b'c'd'  for  space  becomes  therefore  ultimately  a  straight  line  in 
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the  plansy  and  similarly  for  all  other  portions  of  the  original  polygon,  or 
twisted  limy  b'o'd'e'  .  .  .,  of  which  bVd'  was  a  part. 

(6.)  Betuming  then  to  curves  and  surfaces  in  space^  the  quaternion 
analysis  (3.)  is  found,  by  this  simple  reasoning,*  to  conduct  to  an  expression 
for  the  known  and  characteristic  property  of  the  geodetics  on  a  developable: 
namely  that  they  become  right  lines,  as  those  on  cylinders  (380,  (4.)),  and  on 
cones  (380,  (6.)  and  (10.),  or  381,  (5.)),  were  lately  seen  to  do,  when  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  thus  traced  is  unfolded  into  a  plane, 

383.  This  known  result,  respecting  geodetics  on  developableSy  may  be  very 
simply  verified,  by  means  of  a  new  determination  of  the  absolutef  normal 
(379)  to  a  curve  in  space,  as  follows. 

(1.)  The  arc  s  of  any  curve  being  taken  for  the  independent  variable,  we 
may  write  (comp.  376, 1.),  by  Taylor's  Series,  the  following  rigorous  expressions, 

I.  .  .  /a.,  =  p  -  «p'  +  J*V_,p",     po  =  pi  pg  =  p  +  sp  +  ^shisp'y     with     Mo  =  Ij 

for  the  vectors  of  three  near  points,  v^  Po,  p„  on  the  curve,  whereof  the 

second  bisects  the  arc,  2s,  intercepted  between  the  first  and  third. 

(2.)  If  then  we  conceive  the  parallelogram  f^PoP,r,  to  be  completed,  we 

shall  have,  for  the  two  diagonals  of  this  new  figure  these  other  rigorous 

expressions, 

II.  .  .  p^p,  =  pM-p-4  =  28p' +  i«* (m, - M^) p" ; 

III.  .  •  PoR,  =  /o,  +  p.,  -  2po  =  i«'(M«  +  ^J)p' ; 
which  give  the  limiting  equations, 

IV.  .  .  lim.  «~*p_,p,  =  2/o';        V.  .  .  lim.«"'PoR«  =  p". 

(3.)  But  the  length  pJp,  of  what  may  be  called  the  long  diagonal,  or  the 
chord  of  the  double  arc,  2s,  \a  ultimately  equal  to  that  double  arc;  we  have 
therefore  by  IV.,  the  equation, 

VI.  .  .  Tp'  =  1,    If    p'  =  D,p,  and  if  s  denotes  the  arc, 

considered  as  the  scalar  variable  on  which  the  vector  p  depends:  a  result 
agreeing  with  what  was  otherwise  found  in  380,  (12.). 

^  In  the  Lectures  (page  581),  nearly  the  same  analysis  was  employed,  for  geodetics  on  a 
developable ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  result  was  made  to  depend  on  an  equation  which,  with 
the  recent  signiilcations  of  i^  and  v,  may  be  thus  written,  as  the  integral  of  IX'.,  v  +  JTd^r'  =  oonst. ; 
where  /Td^^'  represents  the  Jlnite  angle  between  the  extreme  tangents  to  the  finite  arc  JTdil^,  or  A«, 
of  the  ensp-edgej  when  that  curve  is  developed  into  a  platte  one. 

t  Called  also,  and  perhaps  more  usually,  the  principal  normal. 
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(4.)  At  the  same  time,  since  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  same  long 
diagonal  is  evidently  that  of  the  tangent  at  Po,  we  see  anew  that  the  same 
first  derived  vector  p  represents  what  may  be  called  the  unit  tangent*  to 
the  curve  at  that  point. 

(6.)  And  because  the  lengths  of  the  two  sides  P-,Po  and  PoP,,  considered 
as  chords  of  the  two  successive  and  equal  arcsy  s  and  s,  are  ultimately  equal 
to  them  and  to  each  other^  it  follows  that  the  parallelogram  (2.)  is  ultimatehj 
equilateral^  and  therefore  that  its  diagonals  are  ultimately  rectangular  \  but 
these  diagonals,  by  IV.  and  V.,  have  ultimately  the  directions  of  p  and 
p'';  we  find  therefore  anew  the  equation, 

VII.  .  .  S/p"  =  0>  if  the  arc  be  the  independent  variable, 

which  had  been  otherwise  deduced  before,  in  380,  (12.).t 

(6.)  But  under  the  same  condition,  we  saw  (379,  (2.))  that  the  second 
derived  vector  p"  has  the  direction  of  the  absolute  normal  to  the  curve ;  such 
then  is  by  V.  the  ultimate  direction  of  what  we  may  call  tlie  short  diagonal 
PoR«,  constructed  as  in  (2.) ;  or,  ultimately^  the  direction  of  the  bisector  of 
the  (obtuse)  angle  p.,PoP„  between  the  two  near  and  nearly  equal  chords 
from  tlie  point  Pq:  while  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram  becomes  ultimately 
the  osculating  plane, 

(7.)  All  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  consideration  of  any  surface^ 
on  which  the  curve  may  be  conceived  to  be  traced.  But  if  we  now  conceive 
that  this  curve  is  formed  from  a  right  line  bVd'  .  .  .  (comp.  fig.  79),  by 
scrapping  round  a  developable  surface  a  plane  on  which  the  line  had  been 
drawn,  and  if  the  successive  portions  bV,  cV,  .  .  of  that  line  be  supposed 
to  have  been  equalj  then  because  the  two  right  lines  c'b'  and  cV  originally 
made  supplementary  angles  witli  any  other  line  c'c  in  the  plane^  the  two  chords 
c'b'  and  c/d'  of  the  curve  on  the  developable  tend  to  make  supplementary 
angles  with  the  generatrix  c'c  of  that  surface ;  on  which  account  the  bisector 
(6.)  of  their  angle  bVd'  tefids  to  he  perpendicular  to  that  generating  line  c'c,  as 
well  as  to  the  chord  bV,  or  ultimately  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  c/,  when 
chords  and  arcs  diminish  together.  The  absolute  normal  (6.)  to  the  curve 
thus  formed  is  therefore  perpendicular  to  two  distinct  tangents  to  the  sui'face 
at  c',  and  is  consequently  (comp.  372)  the  normal  to  that  surface  at  that 
point;  whence,  by  the  definition  (380),  the  curve  is,  as  before,  a  geodetic 
on  the  developable. 


•  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  162,  Vol.  I.  t  [See  note  to  396  (19.),  p,  88.] 
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(8.)  As  regards  the  asserted  rectangularity  (7.),  of  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  bVd'  to  the  line  c'c,  when  the  angles  cc'b'  and  ccV  are  supposed 
to  be  supplementally^  but  not  in  one  plane^  a  simple  proof  may  be  given  by 
conceiving  that  the  right  line  bV  is  prolonged  to  o",  in  such  a  manner 
that  cV'  =  cV ;  for  then  these  two  equally  long  lines  from  c'  make  eqtMl 
angles  with  the  line  c'c,  so  that  the  one  may  be  formed  from  the  other 
by  a  rotation  round  that  line  as  an  axis ;  whence  c''d',  which  is  evidently 
parallel  to  the  bisector  of  b'cV,  is  also  perpendicular  to  c'c. 

(9.)  In  quaternions,  if  a  and  p  be  any  two  vectors,  and  if  t  be  any 
scalar,  we  have  the  equation, 

VIII.  .  .  S.a(aVa"*-p)   =  0, 

which  is,  by  308,  (8.)»  an  expression  for  the  geometrical  principle  as  stated. 

384.  The  recent  analysis  (382)  enables  us  to  deduce  with  ease,  by 
quaternions,  other  known  and  important  properties  of  developable  surfaces : 
for  instance,  the  property  that  each  such  surface  may  be  considered  as  the 
envelope  of  a  series  of  planes^  involving  only  one  scalar  and  arbitrary  constant 
(or  parameter)  in  their  comtnon  equation ;  and  that  each  plane  of  this  series 
osculates  to  the  cusp-edge  of  the  developable. 

(1.)  The  equation  of  the  developable  surface  being  still, 

I.  .  .  /o  =  0  (a?,  y)  =  ;//x  +  y^'x  -  ^  +  y^'  (as  in  382, 1.), 

its  normal  v  is  easily  found  to  have,  as  in  382,  V.,  the  direction  of  Yyp'yp'\ 
whether  the  scalar  variable  x  be,  or  be  not,  the  arc  of  the  cusp-edge^  of 
which  curve  the  equation  is, 

II.  .  .  p  =  ^x* 

(2.)  Hence,  by  373,  VII.,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  takes  the 

form, 

III.  .  .  Saif  f  =  Si^f  f ', 

from  which  the  second  scalar  variable  y  thus  disappears :  this  common  equation^ 
of  all  the  tangent  planes  to  the  developable,  involves  therefore,  as  above 
stated,  only  one  variable  and  scalar  parameter^  namely  x ;  and  the  envelope 
of  all  these  planes  is  the  developable  surface  itself. 

(3.)  The  plane  III.,  for  any  given  value  of  this  parameter  a?,  that  is, 
for  any  given  point  of  the  cusp-edge,  touches  the  surface  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  generating  line^  which  is  the  tangent  to  this  last  curve. 


1    i 
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(4.)  And  by  comparing  its  equation  m.  with  the  formula  376,  V.,  we 
see  at  onoe  that  this  plane  osculates  to  the  same  ousp-edge,  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  that  curve  with  the  same  generatrix  of  the  developable. 

385.  If  the  reciprocals  of  the  perpendiculars^  let  fall  from  a  given  origin, 
on  the  tangent  planes  to  a  developable  surface,  be  considered  as  being 
themselves  vectors  from  that  origin,  thej  terminate  on  a  curve,  which  is 
connected  with  the  cusp-edge  of  the  developable  by  some  interesting  relations 
of  reciprocity  (comp.  373,  (21.)) :  in  such  a  manner  that  if  this  new  curve 
be  made  the  cusp-edge  of  a  new  developable,  we  can  return  from  it  to  the 
fortner  surface,  and  to  its  cusp-edge,  by  a  similar  process  of  construction. 

(1.)  In  general,  if  yp^  and  x«>  or  briefly  -ip  and  x>  be  two  vector  functions 
of  a  scalar  variable  x,  such  that  x  ^^y  be  deduced  from  ^  by  the  three 
scalar  equations, 

l...^X-o,    H\^0,    Sf'x  =  0» 

in  which  Si/^x  is  written  briefly  for  S(^a!«X*)>  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^7  scalar  constant, 
we  have  then  this  reciprocal  system  of  three  such  equations, 

an  intermediate  step  being  the  equation, 

III.  .  .  S^PY  =  SxT  -  0. 
(2.)  Hence,  generally, 

(3.)  But  if  p  be  the  variable  vector  of  a  curve  in  space,  and  p\  p"  its 
first  and  second  derivatives  with  respect  to  any  scalar  variable,  then,  by  the 
equation  376,  V.  of  the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve,  we  have  the  general 
expression, 

VI.  .  .  -^-,^  =  perpendicular  from  origin  on  osculating  plane  ; 

ypp 

so  that  if  i//  and  x  be  considered  as  the  vectors  of  two  cunes,  each  vector  is 
c  X  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular,  thus  let  fall  from  a  common  point,  on 
the  osculating  plane  to  the  other. 

Hamilton's  Euimbnts  op  Quatkrnioms,  You  II.  ^ 
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(4.)  We  have  therefore  this  Theorem : — 

If y  from  any  assumed  pointy  o,  there  be  drawn  lines  equal  to  the  reciprocals  of 

the  perpendiculars  from  that  pointy  on  the  osculating  planes  to  a  given  curve  of  double 

curvature^  or  to  those  perpendiculars  multiplied  by  any  given  and  constant  scalar ; 

then  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  the  lines  so  drawn  wHl  be  a  secofid*  curve^ 

from  which  we  can  return  to  the  first  curve  by  a  precisely  similar  process, 

386.  The  theory  of  developable  surfaces^  considered  as  envelopes  of  planes 
with  one  scalar  and  variable  parameter  (384),  may  be  additionally  illustrated 
by  connecting  it  with  Taylor^ s  Senes,  as  follows. 

(1.)  Let  at  denote  any  vector  function  of  a  scalar  variable  t,  so  that 

I.  .  .  a^  =  Oo  +  tuttto  =  a  +  tua'y     with     Uq  =  1  ; 
or,  by  another  step  in  the  expansion, 

II.  .  .  a<  =  Oo  +  tuo  +  ifvtu'o  ^  a  +  ta   +  i(^Ca\     V^  =  1  ; 

where  u  and  v  are  generally  quateniionSy  but  ua  and  va'  are  vectors. 

(2.)  Then,  as  the  rigorous  equation  of  the  variable  plancy  the  reciprocal 
of  the  perpendicular  on  which  from  the  origin  is  -  a^,  we  have  either, 

III.  .  .  -  1  =  Satp  =  Sap  +  tSua^py 

or 

IV.  .  .  -  1  =  Sap  +  tSap  +  It'Sva'py 

according  as  we  adopt  the  expression  I.,  or  the  equally  but  not  more  rigorous 
expression  II.,  for  the  variable  vector  at* 

(3.)  Hence,  by  the  form  III.,  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planesy 
which  answer  to  the  two  values  0  and  t  of  the  scalar  variable,  or  parameter y  f , 
is  rigorously  represented  by  the  system  of  the  two  scalar  equationSy 

V.  .  .  Sap  +  1  -  0,     Sua'p  =  0. 

(4.)  And  the  limiting  position  of  this  right  line  V.,  which  answers  to  the 
conceived  indefinite  approach  of  the  second  plane  to  the  firsty  is  given  with 
equal  rigour  by  the  equations, 

VI.  .  .  Sap  +  1  =  0,     Sa  p  =  0  ; 


•  The  two  curves  may  be  said  to  be  polar  reciproealSf  with  respect  to  the  (real  or  imaginary) 
sphere^  p^  =  e;  and  an  analogous  relation  of  reciprocity  exists  generally ^  when  the  points  of  one  curve 
are  the  poles  of  the  osculating  planes  of  the  other,  with  respect  to  any  surface  of  the  second  order  : 
corresponding  tangents  being  then  reciprocal  polar s.  Compare  the  theory  of  developables  reciprocal  to 
curves,  given  in  Salmon's  Analytical  Oeoinetry  of  Three  Limmtions^  page  89  ;  see  also  Chapter  ZI. 
(page  224,  &c.},  of  the  same  excellent  work. 
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whereof  it  is  seen  that  the  second  may  be  formed  from  the/r«^,  by  derivating 
with  respect  to  ty  and  treating  p  as  constant  :  although  no  such  rule  of 
calculation  had  been  previously  laid  dotcn,  for  the  comparatively  geometrical 
process  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  adopted. 

(5.)  The  hcus  of  all  the  lines  VI,  is  evidently  some  ruled  surface  ;  to 
determine  the  normal  v  to  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  p^  we  may 
consider  that  vector  to  be  a  function  (372)  of  two  independent  and  scalar 
variables,  whereof  one  is  ty  and  the  other  may  be  called  for  the  moment  w ; 
and  thus  we  shall  have  the  two  partial  derivatives, 

VII.  .  .  SaD//o  =  0,     SaD«,/»  =  0,     giving     v  \\  a, 

(6.)  Hence  the  line  a  has  the  direction  of  the  required  normal  v  ;  the 
plane  Sap  +  1  =  0  touches  the  surface  (comp.  384,  (3.) )  along  the  tvhole  extent 
of  the  limiting  line  VI. ;  and  the  locus  of  all  such  lines  is  the  envelope  of  all 
the  planes,  of  the  system  recently  considered. 

(7.)  The  line  VI.  cuts  generally  the  plane  IV.,  in  a  point  which  is  rigor- 
ously determined  by  the  three  equations, 

VIII.  .  .  Sap  +  1  =  0,     Sa>  =  0,     StVp  =  0  ; 

and  the  limiting  position  of  this  intersection  is,  with  equal  rigouri  the  point 
determined  by  this  other  system  of  equations, 

IX.  .  .  Sap  +1  =  0,     Sa'p  =  0,     Sa"p  =  0  ; 

in  which  it  may  be  remarked  (comp.  (4.) ),  that  the  third  is  the  derivative  of 
the  second,  if  p  be  treated  as  constant. 

(8.)  The  locus  of  all  these  points  IX.  is  generally  some  curve  upon  the 
surface  (5.),  which  is  the  locus  of  the  lines  VI.,  and  has  been  seen  to  be  the 
envelope  (6.)  of  the  planes  III.  or  IV. ;  and  to  find  the  tangent  to  this  curve^ 
at  the  point  answering  to  a  given  value  of  t,  or  to  a  given  line  VI.,  we  have 
by  IX.  the  derived  equations, 

X.  .  .  Sap'  -  0,    Sa V  =  0,     whence  ■  p  ||  Yaa  ; 

comparing  which  with  the  equations  VI.  we  see  that  the  lines  VI.  touch  the 
curve,  which  is  thus  their  common  envelope. 

(9.)  We  see  then,  in  a  new  way,  that  the  envelope  of  the  planes  III., 
which  have  one  scalar  parameter  (t)  in  their  common  equation,  and  may  repre- 
sent any  system  of  planes  subject  to  this  condition,  is  a  developable  surface : 

Q2 
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because  it  is  in  general  (comp.  382)  the  locus  of  the  tangents  to  a  curve  in  space^ 
although  this  curve  mat/  reduce  itself  to  a  pointy  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

(10.)  We  may  add  that  if  at  in  III.  be  considered  as  the  vector  of  a  given 
curve,  this  curve  is  tlie  locus  of  the  poles*  of  the  tangent  planes  to  the  developable^ 
taken  with  respect  to  the  unit  sphere;  and  conversely,  that  the  developable 
surface  is  the  envelope  of  the  polar  planes  of  the  points  of  the  same  given  curve, 
with  respect  to  the  same  sphere. 

(11.)  If  then  it  happen  that  this  given  curve,  with  at  for  vector,  is  9^  plane 
one,  so  that  we  have  this  new  condition, 

XI.  .  .  SySa^  +1  =  0,    j3  being  any  constant  vector, 

namely  the  vector  of  the  pole  of  the  supposed  plane  of  the  given  curve,  the 
vaiiable  plane  III.,  or  Spat  +  1  =  0,  of  which  the  surface  (5.)  is  the  envelope, 
passes  constantly  through  this  Jixed  pole ;  so  that  the  developable  becomes  in 
this  case  a  cone,  with  (i  for  the  vector  of  its  vertex :  the  equations  IX.  giving 
now  f)  =  /3. 

(12.)  The  same  degeneration,  of  a  developable  into  a  conical  surface,  may 
also  be  conceived  to  take  place  in  another  way,  by  the  cusp-edge  (or  at  least 
some  finite  portion  thereof)  tending  to  become  indefinitely  small,  while  yet  the 
direction  of  its  tangents  does  not  tend  to  become  constant.  For  example,  with 
recent  notations,  the  developable  which  is  the  locus  of  the  tangents  to  the  helix 
xnAj  have  its  equation  written  thus : 

2 

XII.  .  .  /5  =  <p(x,  y)  =c{xa-^  -  tan  a . a*U/3)  +  ya[l  +  tan  fl . a*U/3); 

which  when  the  quarter  interval,  c,  between  the  spires,  tends  to  zero,  without 
their  inclination  a^  to  the  axis  a  being  changed,  tends  to  become  a  cone  of 
revolution  round  that  axis,  with  its  semiangle  =  a. 

387.  So  far,  then,  we  may  be  said  to  have  considered,  in  the  present 
section,  and  in  connexion  with  geodetic  lines,  the  four  following /nmtVie*  of 
surfaces  (if  the  first  of  them  may  be  so  called).  First,  spherical  surfaces,  of 
which  the  characteristic  property  is  expressed  by  the  equation, 

I.  .  .  Vv(p  -  a)  =  0,    if  a  be  vector  of  centre ; 

second,  cylindrical  siirfaces,  with  the  property, 

II.  .  .  Sva  «  0,     if  a  be  parallel  to  the  generating  lines  ; 


*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  42. 
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third,  conical  surfaces,  with  the  property, 

III.  .  .  Sv(p  -  a)  =  0,    if  a  be  vector  of  vertex ; 

and  fourth,  derehpahle  surfaces,  with  the  distinguishing  property  expressed 
by  the  more  general  equation, 

IV.  .  .  Vvdi/  «  0,    if  dp  have  the  direction  of  a  generatrix ; 

V  being  in  each  the  normal  vector  to  the  surface,  so  that 

V.  .  .  Svdp  =  0,     for  all  tangential  directions  of  d/> ; 

and  the  fourth  family  including  the  thirds  which  in  its  turn  includes  the 
second.    A  few  additional  remarks  on  these  equations  may  be  here  made. 

(1.)  The  geometrical  signification  of  the  equation  I.  (as  regards  the  radii) 
is  obvious ;  but  on  the  side  of  calculation  it  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that 
eliminalion  of  v  between  I.  and  V.  gives,  for  spheres^ 

VL  .  .S(p-a)dp  =  0,    or    VIL  .  .  T(p  -  a)  =  const. 

(2.)  The  equations  II.  and  V.  show  that  dp,  and  therefore  Ap,  may  have 

the  given  direction  of  a ;  for  an  arbitrary  cylinder^  then,  we  have  the  vector 

equation  (372), 

Vin.  .  .  p  =  ^(a?,  y)  =  i//,  +  ya, 

where  ypx  is  an  arbitrary  vector  function  of  a?.* 
(3.)  From  VIII.  we  can  at  once  infer,  that 

IX.  .  .  S/3p  =  S^i/.,,    S7p  =  Sr/.„    if    a=Vi37; 

the  scalar  equation  (373)  of  a  cylindrical  surface  is  therefore  generally  of  the 
fortn  (comp.  371,  (6.),  (7.) ), 

X.  .  .  0  =  FiS^p,  Syp) ; 

/3  and  y  being  two  constant  vectors,  and  the  generating  lines  being  perpen- 
dicular to  both. 

(4.)  The  equation  III.  may  be  thus  written, 

XI. .  .  SvUa  =  Ta-^Svp  ;    whence    XII.  .  .  8vVa  =  0,    if    Ta  =  oo ; 


•  [In  general  dp  =  D,p .  ir  +  D^p .  dy,  and  as  one  direction  of  dp  is  parallel  to  a,  we  may  write 
without  loea  of  generality,  dp  =  D^  dj?  +  ady.  Moreover,  since  a  is  constant,  Bgp  must  be  a  function 
of  z,  so  on  integration  p  =  ^«  +  ya.] 
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the  equation  for  cones  includes  therefore  that  for  cylinders,  as  was  to  he 
expected,  and  reduces  itself  thereto,  when  the  vertex  hecomes  infinitely 
distant. 

(6.)  The  same  equation  III.,  when  compared  with  V.,  shows  that  dp  may 
have  the  direction  of  /o  -  a,  and  therefore  that  p  -  a  may  be  multiplied  by 
any  scalar ;  the  rectar  equation  of  a  conical  surface  is  therefore  of  the  form, 

XIII.  .  .  p  =  a  +  i/}px7    ^z  being  an  arbitrary  vector  function.* 

(6.)  The  scalar  equation  of  a  cone  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
elimination  of  a  scalar  variable  ty  between  two  equations  of  the  forms, 

XIV.  .  .  S(p  -  a)xt  =  0,    8{p  -  a)x\  =  0, 

which  express  that  the  cone  is  the  envelope  (comp.  386,  (11.))  of  a  variable 
pUinCy  which  passes  through  a  fixed  pointy  and  involves  only  one  scalar 
parameter  in  its  equation :  with  a  new  reduction  to  a  cylinder^  in  a  case  on 
which  we  need  not  here  delay. 

(7.)  The  equation  IV.  implies,  that  for  each  point  of  the  surface  there 
is  a  direction  along  which  we  may  move,  without  changing  the  tangent  plane ; 
and  therefore  that  the  surface  is  an  envelope  of  planes ^  &c.,  as  in  386,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  developable^  in  the  sense  of  Art.  382.t 

(8.)  The  vector  equation  of  a  general  developable  surface  may  be  written 

under  the  form, 

XV. . .  p  =  ^(a?,  y)  =  i/*,  +  y*0^'« ; 

the  sign  of  a  versor  being  here  introduced,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the 
passage,  at  a  certain  limits  to  a  cone  (comp.  386,  (12.) ). 

(9.)  And  the  scalar  equation  of  the  same  arbitrary  developable  may  be 
represented  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  t^  between  the  two  equations, 

XVI.  ..Spx*  +  1  =  0,     Spx'*  =  0; 

in  which  x<  is  an  arbitrary  vector  function  of  t. 

*  [As  in  the  last  note,  because  one  direction  of  d/>  is  parallel  to  p  —  a,  we  may  take 

dp  =  (p- o)y-^dy  +  Dxp.d4:,    or    d.y-i(p- o)  =  y-iD,f».dj:  =  d.^*. 

Hence,  p  =  o  4-  yi^,.] 

t  [The  normal  at  any  point  of  the  ruled  surface  p  =  «(^,  +  y^,  is  paitiUel  to  V(^'»  +  j/^'»)^«.  If 
the  direction  of  the  normal  does  not  change  as  we  pass  along  a  generator,  either  V^V^s  =  0,  or 
V^'jr^x  =  0.  The  first  of  these  conditions  requires  the  surface  to  he  a  developable.  The  second 
requires  all  the  generators  to  be  parallel,  so  that  the  surface  is  a  cylinder.  See  Tait*8  Quaternions, 
Art.  311.] 
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(10.)  The  envelope  of  a  plane  with  two  arbitrary  and  scalar  parameters, 
t  and  Uy  is  generally  a  curved  but  undevelopable  surface^  which  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  the  system  of  the  three  scalar  equationsy 

XVIL  ..Spx«,t.+  1=0,    SpD,x  =  0,    S/.D,x  =  0; 

where  -  x  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  at  what  may  be  called  the  point  {t,  u), 

388.  It  remains,  on  the  plan  lately  stated  (380),  to  consider  briefly 
surfaces  of  revolution^  and  to  investigate  the  geodetic  lineSy  on  this  additional 
family  of  surfaces ;  of  which  the  equation^  analogous  to  those  marked  I.  II. 
III.  IV.  in  387,  for  spheres,  cylinders,  cones,  and  developables,  is  of  the  form, 

I.  .  .  Sa/ov  =  0, 

if  a  be  a  given  line  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  revolution,  supposed  for 
simplicity  to  pass  through  the  origin  ;  but  which  may  also  be  represented  by 
either  of  these  two  other  equations,  not  involving  the  normal  v, 

II.  .  .  Tp  =/(Sa/)),     or     III.  .  .  TYap  =  i^lS«p), 

where/ and  JF'are  used  as  characteristics  of  two  arbitrary  but  scalar  functions : 
between  which  Sap  may  be  conceived  to  be  eliminated,  and  so  a  third  form  of 
the  same  sort  obtained. 

(1.)  In  fact,  the  equation  I.  expresses  that  i;  |||  a,  p,  or  that  the  normal  to 
the  surface  intersects  the  axis ;  while  II.  expresses  that  the  distance  from  a 
fixed  point  upon  that  axis,  is  o,  function  of  its  own  projection  on  the  same^^^/ 
linCf  or  that  the  sections  made  by  planes  popendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles ; 
and  the  same  circulanty  of  these  sections  is  otherwise  expressed  by  III., 
since  that  equation  signifies  that  the  distance  from  the  axis  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  cutting  plane,  and  is  constant  or  variable  with  it :  while  the  two 
last  forms  are  connected  with  each  other  in  calculation,  by  means  of  the 
general  relation  (comp.  204,  XXI.), 

IV.  .  .  {TapY  =  {SapY  +  {TYap)\ 

(2.)  The  equation  I.  is  analogous,  in  quaternions,  to  a  partial  differential 
equation  of  the^ra^  order,  and  either  of  the  two  other  equations,  II.  and  III., 
is  analogous  to  the  integral  of  that  equation,  in  the  usual  differential  calculus 
of  scalars. 
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(3.)  To  aooomplish  the  oorrespooding  integration  in  quaternions^  or  to  pass 
from  the  form  I.  to  II.,  whence  III.  can  be  deduced  by  IV.,  we  may  observe 
that  the  equation  I.  allows  us  to  write  (because  8i;dp  «  0), 

V.  .  .  V  =  a?a  +  y/o,        VI.  .  .  xSadp  +  yS/od/o  »  0, 

so  that  the  two  soahirs  Sap  and  Tp  are  together  constant^  or  together  variabky 
and  must  therefore  he  functions  of  each  other, 

(4.)  Conversely,  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary/  function  from  the  form  II., 
quaternion  differentiation  gives, 

VII.  .  .  0  =  S(Up  .  dp)  -\-f\Sap)  .  8adp  =  S  .  (Up  +  afSap)dp  ; 
hence 

VIII.  .  .  V  II  XJp  +  af'Sapy      and      IX.  .  .  v  |||  a,  /t>,  as  before ; 

so  that  we  can  return  in  this  way  to  the  equation  I.,  the  Junctional  sign  f 
disappearing, 

(5.)  We  have  thus  the  germs  of  a  Calculus  of  Partial  Differentials  in 
Quaternions*  analogous  to  that  employed  by  Monge,  in  his  researches  re- 
specting/awtVtes  of  surfaces:  but  we  cannot  attempt  to  pursue 'the  subject 
farther  here. 

(6.)  But  as  regards  the  geodetic  lines  upon  a  surface  of  revolution,  we 
have  only  to  substitute  for  v,  in  the  recent  formula  I.,  by  380,  IV.,  the 
expression  dUd/o,  which  gives  at  once  the  differential  equation^ 

X.  .  .  0  =  SapdUd^  =  d .  Sa/oUd|0  (because  S(adp  .Ud/o)  =  -  SaTd/>  =  0) ; 

whence,  by  a  first  integration,  c  being  a  scalar  constant, 

XI.  .  .  c  =  SapUd/>  =  TVa/> .  SU(Vap  .  dp). 


*  The  same  remark  was  made  in  page  674  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  also  was  giyen  the 
elimination  of  the  arbitrary  function  from  an  equation  of  the  recent  form  III.  It  was  also  observed, 
in  page  578,  tliat  geodetica  fumish  a  very  simple  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  Calculu*  qf 
Variations  in  Quaternions  ;  since  we  may  write, 

J/d*  =  S/Tdp  =  J«Tdp  =  -;S(Ud/, .  8dp) 

=  -;  S(Udp .  d8/»)  =  -  AS  (Ud/) .  8/))  +  ;  S  (dUdp .  Sp), 

and  therefore  dUdp  ||  y,  or  Yi/dUd/)  a  0,  as  in  380,  IV.,  in  order  that  the  expression  under  the  last 
integral  sign  may  vanish  for  all  variations  8/>  consistent  with  the  equation  of  the  surface :  while  the 
evanescence  of  the  part  which  is  outside  that  sign  f  supplies  the  equations  of  limits,  or  shows  that  the 
shortest  line  betweeti  two  curves  on  a  given  surface  is  perpendicular  to  both,  as  usual. 
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(7.)  The  oharaoteristio  property  of  the  sought  curves  is,  therefore,  that 
for  each  of  them  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  a^cis  of  revolution  varies 
inversely  as  the  cosine*  of  the  angle^  at  which  the  geodetic  crosses  a  parallel^  or 
circular  section  of  the  surface  :  because,  if  Ta  «  1,  the  line  Yap  has  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  a  point  of  the  curve  on  the  axis,  and  has  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  parallel. 

(8.)  The  equation  XI.  may  also  be  thus  written, 

r  XII.  .  .  cT/o'  =  Sap/o^     where    p  =  n^p  ; 

and  if  the  independent  variable  t  be  supposed  to  denote  the  timCj  while  the 
geodetic  is  conceived  to  be  a  curve  described  by  a  moving  pointy  then  while  Tp' 
evidently  represents  the  linear  velocity  of  that  point,  as  being  =  d« :  d^,  if 
s  denote  the  arc  (comp.  100,  (5.),  and  380,  (7.),  (11.)  )>  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
Sapp'  represents  the  double  areal  velocity j  projected  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis ;  the'  one  of  these  two  velocities  varies  therefore  directly  as  the  other : 
and  in  fact,  it  is  known  from  mechanics,  that  each  velocity  would  be  constant,f 
if  the  point  were  to  describe  the  curve^  subject  only  to  the  normal  reaction  of 
the  surface  J  end  undisturbed  by  any  other  force. 

(9.)  As  regards  the  analysis^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  differential 
equation  X.  is  satisfied,  not  only  by  the  geodetics  on  the  surface  of  revolution, 
but  also  by  the  parallels  on  that  surface :  wliich  fact  of  calculation  is  connected 
with  the  obvious  geometrical  property,  that  every  normal  plane  to  such  a 
parallel  contains  the  axis  of  revolution. 

(10.)  In  fact  if  we  draw  the  normal  plane  to  any  curve  on  the  surface,  at 
;  a  point  where  it  crosses  Aparallel^  tin.8  plane  will  intersect  the  axis,  in  the  point 

where  that  axis  is  met  by  the  normal  to  the  surface^  drawn  at  the  same  point 
of  crossing  ;  but  this  construction  fails  to  determine  that  normal,  if  the  curve 
coincide  with,  or  even  touch  a  parallel,  at  the  point  where  its  normal  plane 
is  drawn. 


*  UnlesB  it' happen  that  this  cosine  is  eonttantly  teroy  in  which  case  0^0,  and  the  geodetic  is  a 
meridiem  of  the  surface. 

t  This  remark  is  yirtually  made  in  page  443  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  Diferential  and  Integral 
Caleuhu  (London,  1842),  which  was  alluded  to  in  page  578  of  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions,  [If  j?  is 
the  normal  reaction  of  the  surface,  the  differential  equation  of  motion  of  the  particle  is  p"  =pVy. 
From  this  equation  the  mechanical  properties  may  be  at  once  deduced.] 

Hamilton's  Eljkmbnts  op  Quaternions,  Vol.  II.  H 


I 
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SECTION  6. 

On  Osenlailng  Circles  and  Spheres,  to  Curves  In  Space ; 

with  some  connected  Constructions. 

389.  Besuming  the  expression  376,  I.  for  pt,  and  referring  again  to 
fig.  77  [p.  24],  we  see  that  if  a  circle  pqd  be  described,  so  as  to  touch  a 
given  curve  pqr,  or  its  tangent  pt,  at  a  given  point  p,  and  to  cut  the  curve 
at  a  near  point  q,  and  if  pn  be  the  projection  of  the  chord  pq  on  the  diameter 
PD,  or  on  the  radius  cp,  then  because  we  have,  rigorously, 

I.  .  .  PQ  =  fp  +  ii'up",     with    u  =  l    for    ^  =  0, 
we  have  also 

II.  .  .  PN  =  it'Yup'p  :  p\ 
and 

*  *  *  PC      PD       Ptf        (p'  +  ^tnp'Yp 

Conceiving  then  that  the  near  point  q  approaches  indefinitely  to  the  given 
point  p,  in  which  case  the  ultimate  state  or  limiting  position  of  the  circle  pqd 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  osculating  circle  to  the  curve  at  that  point  p,  we  see 
that  while  the  plane  of  this  last  circle  is  the  osculating  plane  (376),  the  vector 
K  of  its  centre  k,  or  of  the  limiting  position  of  the  point  c,  is  rigorously 
expressed  by  the  formula  : 

'3 

TV         ..  -  ^  .       P       . 

which  may  however  be  in  many  ways  transformed^  by  the  rules  of  the 
present  Calculus. 

(1.)  Thus,  we  may  write,  as  transformations  of  the  expression  IV., 
the  following : 

Y .  .  .  .c  -  p  +  ^^„^,_,  -  p  -  Ypy-KVp'  "  ^     {VpJ ' 

or  introducing  differentials  instead  of  derivatives^  but  leaving  still  the  inde- 
pendent variable  arbitrary ^ 

^j  _  Ap^  6p  Tip  ^  As 

"  ~  ^  "  Vd^  ^  ^  ■"  Vd>  V  ^  ^  "  dUy  ^  ^  '  dtj V 

if  s  be  the  arc  of  the  curve ;  so  that  the  last  expression  gives  this  very  simple 
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fonnala,  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  radiw  of  curvature^  or  for  the  ultimate  value 
of  1 :  cp, 

Vll.  .  .  (p  -  k)"*  =  D,Up',     where    Up'  =  Udp,  as  before. 

(2.)  To  interpret  this  result,  we  may  employ  again  that  aucnliary  and 
spherical  curvCj  upon  the  cone  of  parallels  to  tangents^  which  has  already  served 
us  to  construct^  in  379,  (6.)  and  (7.),  the  osculating  plane ^  the  absolute  normal^ 
and  the  binormaly  to  the  given  curve  in  space.  And  thus  we  see,  that  while 
the  semidiameter  pc  has  ultimately  the  direction  of  dUp',  and  therefore  that  of 
the  absolute  normal  (379,  II.)  at  p,  the  length  of  the  same  radius  is  ultimately 
equal  to  the  arc  pq  (or  A«)  of  the  given  curve^  divided  by  the  corresponding  arc 
of  the  auxiliary  curve  \  or  that  i\\Q  radius  of  curvature^  or  radius  of  the  osculating 
circle  at  p,  is  equal  to  the  ultimate  quotient  of  the  arc  pq,  divided  by  the  angle 
bettceen  the  tangents^  tt  and  (say)  qu,  to  that  arc  pq  itself  at  p,  and  to  its 
prolongation  qr  at  q,  although  these  two  tangents  are  generally  in  different 
planes,  and  have  no  common  point,  so  long  as  pq  remains  finite :  because  we 
suppose  that  the  given  curve  is  in  general  one  of  double  curvature,  although  the 
formuke,  and  the  construction,  above  given,  are  applicable  to  plane  curves  also. 

(3.)  For  the  helix,  the  formula  lY.  gives,  by  values  already  assigned  for 
p,  p\  p",  and  a,  the  expression, 

VIII.  .  .  K  =  c/a  -  0^/3  cot'  a,    whence    IX.  .  .  p  -  k  =  a'/3  coseo*  a, 

a  being  the  inclination  of  the  given  helix  to  the  axis ;  the  locus  of  the  centre 
of  the  osculating  circle  is  therefore  in  this  case  a  second  helix,  on  the  same 

cylinder,  if  a  =~,  but  otherwise  on  a  co-axal  cylinder,  of  which  the  radius  =  the 

given  radius  T/3,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  cotangent  of  a ;  and  the 
radius  of  curvature  =  T(p  -  ic)  =  T]3  x  cosec*  a,  so  that  this  radius  alwavs 
exceeds  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  cut  perpendicularly  (without  being 
prolonged)  by  the  axis. 

(4.)  In  general,  if  Tp'  =  const.,  and  therefore  Sp  p"  =  0  (comp.  379,  (2.) ), 
the  expression  IV.  becomes,* 

'2 

X.  .  .  If  =  p  +  ^ ;     whence,    XI.  .  .  k  =  p  -  p"'S    if    Tp'  «  1, 


*  The  expressions  X.  XI.  may  also  be  easily  deduced  by  limits,  from  the  construction  in  383,  (2.). 

H2 
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that  is,  if  the  arc  be  taken  as  the  independent  variable  (380,  (12.) ).  Under 
this  last  condition,  then,  the  formula  YII.  reduces  itself  to  the  following, 

XII.  .  .  (/o  -  k)~^  =  p'^  =  D,*p  «  ultimate  reciprocal  of  radius  cf  ; 

BO  that  p''  (for  Tp'  =  1)  may  be  called  the  Vector  of  CurvaturCy  because  its 
tensor  Tp"  is  a  numerical  measure  for  what  is  usually  called  the  curvature*  at 
the  point  p,  and  its  versor  Up"  represents  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  semi- 
diameter  PC,  of  the  circle  constructed  as  above. 

(5.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  (2.)  of  the  formula  IV.  for  ic,  to  a 
plane  curve^  let  us  take  the  ellipse^ 

XIII.  .  .  p  =  Ya%     Ta  =  1,     Sa0<O,  337,  (2.), 

considered  as  an  oblique  section  (314,  (4.) )  of  a  right  cylinder.  The  expressions 
376,  (5.)  for  the  derivatives  of  p,  combined  with  the  expression  XIII.  for 
that  vector  itself,  give  here  the  relations, 

XIV.  .  .  Vpp"  =  0,     VpV"  =  0; 

and  therefore  comp.  (338,  (5.) ), 

XV.  .  .  Vpp' =  const-t  =  ^/3y,     VpV  =  const.  =  (^jJy,    if    y-Yafi; 

hence  for  the  present  curve  we  have  by  IV., 

XVI. . .  K  =  p  -  =^^,  =  Va'/3  -  (V«'"/3)'  (/37)-'. 

(6.)  To  interpret  this  result,  we  may  write  it  as  follows, 

XVII.  .  .  IC  =  p  -  ^  ^l    ,  „    where     XVIII.  .  .  p^  =  -  p'  =  Ya'^'fi ; 

ypp  .  p  ~*  ir 

so  tljat  pi  is  the  conjugate  semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  (comp.  369,  (4.) ),  and 
Ypp  :  p'  is  the  perpendicular  frotn  the  centre  of  that  curve  on  the  tangent.  We 
recover  then,  by  this  simple  analysis,  the  known  result,  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  conjugate  semidiameter, 
divided  by  the  perpendicular, 

♦  It  may  bo  remarked  that  the  quantity  r,  or  Tif^",  in  the  investigation  (382)  respecting  geodetic* 
on  a  developable^  represents  thus  the  curvature  of  the  eutp-edge^  for  any  proposed  value  of  the  are,  x, 
of  that  curve. 

t  These  values  XV.  might  have  been  obtained  toithoui  ititegrationt,  but  this  seemed  to  be  the 
readiest  way.    [The  constants  may  be  determined  by  putting  ^  =  0.] 
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(7.)  We  may  also  write  the  equation  XVI.  under  the  form, 

s 

XIX.  .  •  K  =  p  -  =Tp— >     where    XX.  .  .  Yppi  =  /Sy  =  const. ; 

and  may  interpret  it  as  expressing,  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to 
the  cube  of  the  conjugate  semidiameter,  divided  by  the  constant  parallelogram 
under  any  two  such  conjugates ;  or  by  the  rectangle  under  the  m({jor  and 
minor  semiazes,  which  are  here  the  vectors  /3  and  y  (comp.  314,  (2.) ). 

(8.)  The  expression  XYI.  or  XIX.  for  k  is  easily  seen  to  vanish,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  at  the  limit  where  tha  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  by  the  cylinder 
being  cut  perpendicularly,  or  by  the  condition  Sa/3  =  0  being  satisfied ;  and 
accordingly  if  we  write, 

XXI.  .  .  e-  SUa/3  =  excentricity  of  ellipse,    or    XXII.  .  .  7'  =  (1  -  e')/3', 
we  easily  find  the  expressions, 

XXni.  .  .  p  =  /38.a*  +  yS.a'-S     p,  =  -  /3S  .  a«->  +  78. o*; 

XXIV.  .  .  p.'  =  /3^(1  -  ^(8 .  aT),    Y^^-^-  ^-(/3S.a'  -f  ^^] ; 
80  tiiat  the  fonaula  XIX.  becomes, 

XXV.  .  .  K  =  «'(/3(S . «')'  -  ^_^)  =  «'(P(8 .  a?  -  ^'  (S  .  a'-)'), 

thus  containing  c'  as  a  factor. 

(9.)  And  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  expression  XVI.,  or  its 
recent  transformation  XXV.,  f or  k  as  a  function  of  t,  may  be  considered  as 
being  in  quaternions  the  vector  equation  (comp.  99,  I.,  or  869,  I.)  of  the 
evolute*  of  the  ellipse,  or  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  centres  of  curvature  of 
that  plane  curve ;  and  that  the  last  form  gives,  by  elimination  of  t  (comp. 
315,  (1.),  and  371,  (5.) ),  the  following  system  of  two  scalar  equations  for  the 
same  evolute, 

XXVI.  .  .  (8gY+  (sgY=  e,    SjSyic  =  0 ; 


*  That  is  to  say,  of  the  plane  evolute ;  for  we  ahall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider  hriefly  tiiose 
evohues  of  double  eurv<Uure^  which  have  heon  shown  by  Monge  to  exist,  even  when  the  given  curve 
lA  plane. 
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or  XXVr.  .  .  (S^ic)*  +  (S^k)*  =  {e(i)*,  &o. ; 

which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  known  results.* 

(10.)  As  another  example  of  application  to  a  plane  curve,  we  may  con- 
eider  the  hyperbolay 

XXVII.  .  .  p  =  ^«  +  t-%  (comp.  371,  II.), 

with  a  and  j3  for  asymptotes,  and  with  its  centre  at  the  origin.     In  this  case 
the  derived  vectors  are, 

XXVIII.  .  .  p  =  a  -  t-%    p"  =  2f  5/3, 
whence 

XXIX.  .  .  Vp'>'  =  2f^N^a  =  ^*Vpp', 


and  the  formula  IV.  becomes, 

XXX.    .    .    K  —    D  = 


^     Yppip      ov' 


where  ov  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  o  on  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  p,  and  ft  is  the  portion  of  that  tangent,  intercepted  between  the  same 
point  p  and  an  asymptote  (comp.  (6.)  and  371,  (3.) ). 

(11.)  We  may  also  interpret  the  denominator  in  XXX.  as  denoting  the 
projection  of  the  semidiameter  op  on  the  normal^  or  as  the  line  np  where  n  is 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  that  normal  line ;  if  then  k 
be  the  sought  centre  of  the  osculating  circle,  we  have  the  geometrical  equations, 

XXXI.  .  .  NP .  PK  =  Pl'%  XXXII.  .  .  L  NTK  =  - ; 

whereof  the  last  furnishes  evidently  an  extremely  simple  construction  for  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  an  hyperbola^  which  we  shall  soon  find  to  admit  of  being 
extended,  with  little  modification,  to  a  spherical  conic^  and  its  cyclic  arcs. 
(12.)  The  logarithmic  spiral  with  its  pole  at  the  origin^ 

XXXIII.  .  .  p  =  a'fi,    Sa/3  =  0,    Ta^l,      (comp.  314,  (5.) ) 

*  [The  expression  (efi)^  is  perhaps  a  little  inaccurate.     The  cube-root  of  (f/3)*  is  meant.] 
t  It  was  in  fact  for  the  spherical  curve  that  the  geonutrieal  construction  alluded  to  was  Jir»t 
perceived  by  the  writer,  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  quaternions,  and  as  a  consequence  of  calcu- 
lation with  them :  but  it  has  been  thought  that  a  sub -article  or  two  might  be  devoted,  as  above,  to 
the  plane  caee^  or  hypei'bolic  limit,  which  may  serve  at  least  as  a  verification. 


i 
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may  be  taken  as  a  third  example  of  a  plane  curve^  for  the  application  of  tbe 
foregoing  formuleB.     A  first  derivation  gives,  by  333,  YII., 

XXXIV.  .  •  /t)'  =  (^  +  7)/t)  =  p[o  -  7),  />V*  =  ^  +  7j  if  ^  =  ITa,  and  7  »  -Uo ; 

the  comiant  quaternion  quotienty  p  :  p,  here  showing  that  the  prolonged  vector 
OP  makes  with  the  tangent  ft  a  constant  angle,  w,  which  is  given  by  the  formula, 

r  XXXV.  .  .  tan  n  =  (TV :  S)  {p  :  p)  =  c'^Tv,    or    cot  n  -  -ITa ;* 

1  TT 

and  a  second  derivatioD  gives  next, 

XXXVI.  .  .  /  =  (c  +  7)V,     V/o>'  =  (c»  -  7')/o»7  =  p''7. 
I  The  formula  IV.  becomes  therefore,  in  this  case, 

XXXVII.  . .  ic  =  |t>  +  /dV  =  pcy'  =  ~  <^y>  =  ^ .  a'*»/3 ; 

the  evolute  is  therefore  a  second  spiral^  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first,  and  the 
radius  of  curvature  kp  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  common  pole.  But  we 
cannot  longer  here  delay  on  applications  mthin  the  plane,  and  must  resume  the 

.  treatment  by  quaternions  of  curves  of  double  curvature,^ 

390.  When  the  logic  by  which  the  expression  389,  IV.  was  obtained,  for 
the  vector  k  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle,  has  once  been  fidly  under- 
stood, the  process  may  be  conveniently  and  safely  abridged,  as  follows. 
Referring  still  to  fig.  77  [p.  24],  we  may  write  briefly,  as  equations  which 
are  all  ultimately  tf^ie,  or  true  at  the  limit,  in  a  sense  which  is  supposed  to  be 

^  now  distinctly  seen  : 

I.  .  .  PT  =  dp,    TQ  =  jd*/o,    PN  =  (part  of  pq  ±  Fr  =)  —^—^ 
by  203,  &c. ;  whence,  ultimately, 

11.  .  .  K  -  p  =  PC  =  ^  =  —  -  y^^. 
as  before  :  this  last  expression,  in  which  Vd*/odp  denotes  briefly  V(d'/o .  dp), 


*  If  r  be  radius  vector,  and  e  polar  angle,  and  if  we  suppose  for  simplicity  that  T/9  =  1,  the 

ordinary  polar  equation  of  the  spiral  becomes  r  =  a  ,  with  a  =  Tav ,  and  cot  n  s  la,  as  usual. 

t  [The  differential  equations  p"  =  cp,  compare  (5.) ;  \$p"  =  0  (10.) ;  p'  ^  qp   and    p"  =  qp  (12.) 
will  afford  useful  exercises  in  integration  and  in  geometrical  and  dynamical  interpretation.] 
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being  rigarausy  and  permitting  the  choice  of  any  acalavy  to  be  used  as  the 
independent  variable.    And  then,  by  writing, 

III.  .  .  d/3  =  p'At,    dH  =  0,    d>  =  p''df , 

the  factor  d^'  disappears,  and  we  pass  at  once  to  the  expression, 

lY...K-p  =  ^„  (389,  lY.), 

which  had  been  otherwise  found  before. 

(1.)  When  the  arc  of  the  curve  is  taken  for  the  independent  variable, 
then  (comp.  380,  (12.)  &c.)  the  expression  II.  reduces  itself  to  the  following. 


V.  .  .  ic  -  p  =  — -,    because    Sd'pdp  =  0 ; 

up 


and  accordingly  the  angle  i»tq  in  fig.  77  is  then  ultimately  right  (comp.  383, 
(5.) ),  so  that  we  may  at  once  write,  with  thin  choice  of  the  scalar  variable, 

pt'      dp' 
VI.  .  .  If  -  p  =  iult,)  PC  =  (ult.)  - —  =  —-,  as  above. 
r      \      '  \      /  2tq     d'p 

(2.)  Suppose  then  that  we  have  thus  geometrically  (and  very  simply)  deduced 
the  expression  V.  for  ic  -  p,  for  this  particular  choice  of  the  scalar  variable ; 
and  let  us  consider  how  we  might  thence  pass^  in  calculatiouy  to  the  more 
general  formula  II.,  in  which  that  variable  is  left  arbitrary.  For  this  purpose, 
we  may  write,  by  principles  already  stated, 

VTT        ^    -    ^-1  =     ^V     =  Jl.  rl  ^  -  ^^^^     Vdydp-^Udp 

Yii. . .  (p    IC)       ^^^^^,    ^^^  a  ,^^^  -  ^^^  =        ^^^ 

Vd'pdp-^     Vdpdy  ^ 
dp       "     dp»     ' 

and  the  required  transformation  is  accomplished. 

(3.)  And  generally,  if  «  denote  the  arc  of  any  curve  of  which  p  is  the 
variable  vector,  we  may  establish  the  symbolical  equations^ 

VIIL..D,=^d;     °/  =  T5;^d^«i=(,^dJ;&c. 

(4.)  For  example  (comp.  389,  XII.),  the  Vector  of  Curvature^  n/p,  admits 
of  being  expressed  getierally  under  any  one  of  the  five  last  forms  VII. 


IJ.  ■- 
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391.  Instead  of  determining  the  veotor  k  of  the  oentre  of  the  osculating 
oirole  hy  one  vector  expremon^  saoh  as  389,  lY.,  or  any  of  its  transformations, 
we  may  determine  it  by  a  system  of  three  scalar  equations^  such  as  the  following, 

I.  .  .  S(«  -  p)p'  =  0  ;         IL  .  .  S(ic  -  p)p''  -  p'»  =  0; 

III.  .  .  8(ic  -  p)p'p'  —  0, 

of  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  second  is  the  derivative  of  the  first,  if  k 
be  treated  as  constant  (comp.  386,  (4.) } ;  and  of  which  the  first  expresses 
(369,  IV.)  that  the  sought  centre  is  in  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve,  while  the 
third  expresses  (376,  Y.)  that  it  is  in  the  osculating  plane ;  and  the  second 
serves  to  fix  its  position  on  the  absolute  normal  (379),  in  which  those  two 
planes  intersect. 

(1.)  Using  differentials  instead  of  derivatives,  but  leaving  still  the  inde- 
pendent variable  arbitrary,  we  may  establish  this  equivalent  system  of  three 
equations, 

IV.  .  .  S(ic  -  p)dp  =  0  ;         V.  .  .  S(ic  -/t>)dV  -  d/o'  =  0 ; 

VL  .  .S(K-p)dpdV  =  0; 

of  which  the  second  is  the  differential  of  the  first,  if  k  be  again  treated  as 
constant. 

(2.)  It  is  also  permitted  (comp.  369,  (2.),  376,  (3.),  and  380,  (2.) ),  with  the 
same  supposition  respecting  k,  to  write  these  equations  under  the  forms, 

VII.  .  .  dT(K  -  p)  =  0 ;         VIII.  .  .  d»T(ic  -  p)  =  0 ; 

IX;  .  .  dUV(K  -  p)Ap  =  0 ; 

and  to  connect  them  with  geometrical  interpretations. 

(3.)  For  instance,  we  may  say  that  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  is 
the  point,  in  which  the  osculating  plane^  HI.  or  VI.  or  IX.,  is  intersected  by 
the  axis  of  that  circle ;  namely,  by  the  right  line  which  is  drawn  through  its 
oentre,  at  right  angles  to  its  plane:  and  which  is  represented  by  the  two 
scalar  equations, 

I.  and  II.,      or      IV.  and  V.,      or      VII.  and  VIII. 

(4.)  And  we  may  observe  (comp.  370,  (8.)),  that  whereas  for  a  point  n 
taken  arbitrarily  in  the  nm^nial  plane  to  a  curve  at  a  given  point  p,  we  can 
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onlj  Bay  in  generaly  that  if  a  chord  pq  be  called  small  of  the  first  orders  then 
the  difference  of  diatancesy  ^^  -  kp,  is  small  of  an  order  higher  than  the  first ; 
yet,  if  the  point  ii  be  taken  on  the  axis  (3.)  of  the  osculating  circle,  then  this 
difference  of  distance  is  small,  of  an  order  higher  than  the  second^  in  virtue  of 
the  equations  VII.  and  VIII. 

(6.)  The  right  line  I.  IL,  or  IV.  V.,  or  VII.  VIII.,  as  being  the  locus  of 
points  which  may  be  OBHed  poles  of  the  osculating  circle,  on  all  possible  spheres 
passing  through  it,  is  also  called  the  Polar  Axis  of  the  curve  itself^  corre- 
sponding to  the  given  point  of  osculation. 

(6.)  And  because  the  equation  II.  is  (as  above  remarked)  the  derivative 
of  I.,  the  known  theorem  follows  (comp.  386),  that  the  locus  of  all  such  j^o/Sr/r 
axes  is  a  developable  surface,  namely  that  which  is  called  the  Polar  Developable, 
or  the  envelope  of  the  normal  planes  to  the  given  curve ;  of  which  surface  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider  briefly  the  cusp-edge, 

392.  The  following  is  an  entirely  different  method  of  investigating,  by 
quaternions,  not  merely  the  radius  or  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  to  a 
curve  in  space,  but  the  vector  equation  of  that  circle  itself :  and  in  a  way  which 
is  applicable  alike,  to  plane  curves,  and  to  curves  of  double  curvature. 

(1.)  In  general,  conceive  that  ot  =  r  is  a  given  tangent  to  a  circle,  at  a 
given  point  which  is  for  the  moment  taken  as  the  origin ;  and  let  pp'  =  p' 
represent  a  variable  tangent,  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the  variable  chord 
OP  =  p  :  also  let  u  be  the  intersection,  ox  •  pp',  of  these  two  tangents.  Then 
the  isosceles  triangle  oup,  combined  with  the  formula  324,  XI.  for  the 
differential  of  a  reciprocal,  gives  easily  the  equations, 

I.  .  .  /  II  pr-V  ;  II.  .  .  Yrp'Yp''  =  -  [Yrp'^y  =  0  ; 

III.  .  .  Vrp-i  =  const.  =  Vra-S  as  in  296,  IX.", 

if  a  be  the  vector  oa  of  any  second  given  point  a  of  the  circumference. 
(2.)  The  vector  equation  of  the  circle  pqd  (389)  is  therefore, 

i^'  •  •  ^  ;^ = V  ~i^  =  f  V.  (1  +  itupy-r  =  -  V.  upy-{i  ^  itupy^r' ; 

whence,  passing  to  the  limit  {t  =  0,  «  =  1),  the  analogous  equation  of  the 
osculating  circle  is  at  onoe  found  to  be, 


V. .. 


V^  =  -Ve;,    or    VI...Yf^^-.^eV0; 

ftf-p  p  \w-p        QpJ 
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■with  the  verification  (oomp.  296,  (9.) ),  that  when  we  suppose, 

VII.  .  .  (u  -  p  =  2(ic  -  p)  ±  p , 

the  vector  k  of  the  centre  is  seen  to  satisfy  the  equation, 

VIII.. ._?^ VC     or    IX...-^+v5^  =  0; 

*c-p  p  ic-p(lp 

which  agrees  with  recent  results  (389,  IV.,  &c.). 

(3.)  Instead  of  conceiving  that  a  circle  is  described  (389),  so  as  to  touch  a 
given  curve  (fig.  77)  at  p,  and  to  cut  it  at  one  near  point  q,  we  may  conceive 
that  a  circle  cuts  the  curve  in  the  given  point  p,  and  also  in  two  near  points, 
Q  and  R,  unconnected  by  any  given  laWy  but  both  tending  together  to  coinci" 
dence  with  p :  and  may  inquire  what  is  the  limiting  position  (if  any)  of  the 
circle  pqr,  which  thus  intersects  the  curve  in  three  near  points^  whereof  one 
fp)  is  given, 

(4.)  In  general,  if  a,  j3,  p  be  three  co-initial  chords,  oa,  ob,  op,  of  any  one 
circle,  their  reciprocals  a"*,  j3"S  p"*,  if  still  co-initial,  are  terminO'Collinear  (260) ; 
applying  which  principle,  we  are  led  to  investigate  the  condition  for  the  three 
co-initial  vectors, 

X.  .  .  (a,  -  p)-S     (V  +  i« VO^S     (¥  +  i^ VO"S 

with  Wo  =»  1,  thus  ultimately  terminating  on  one  right  line ;  or  for  our  having 
ultimately  a  relation  of  the  form, 

xs  +  yt  ^        T  y        , 

w  -  p      f>  -^  vp      p  ^  itp 
or 

[xs  +  yt)p  X y 


.2LJLJL.  .  • 


01  -  p    "  1  +  i vy-»    1  +  W'p'" 

-X  -k-  y  -  \{xs  ■\-  yt)p'p'^  +  Ac. : 

in  which  last  equation,  both  members  are  generally  quaternions.* 

(5.)  The  comparison  of  the  scalar  parts  gives  here  no  useful  information, 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  coefficients  x  and  y ;  but  thes* 


»  [Observe  that =  ;-    ^    ,,    =  -  .  - — -— -  if  a  and  ^  are  any  two  vectors.] 
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disappear,  with  the  two  other  soalars,  %  and  t^  in  the  oompariflon  of  the  vector 
partSf  whence  follows  the  determinate  and  limiting  equation, 

XIII.  .  .  2Vp'(w  -  p)"  =  -  VpV"S 

which  evidently  agrees  with  V. 

(6.)  It  is  then  found,  by  this  little  quaternion  calculation,  as  was  of  course 
to  be  expected,*  that  the  circle  (3.),  through  any  three  near  points  of  a  curve 
in  space,  coincides  ultimately  with  the  osculating  circle,  if  the  latter  be  still 
defined  (389)  with  reference  to  a  given  tangent,  and  a  near  point,  which  tends  to 
coincide  with  the  given  point  of  contact. 

393.  An  osculating  circle  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  does  not  generally 
meet  that  curve  again  ;  but  it  intersects  generally  a  plane  curve,  of  the 
degree  n,  to  which  it  osculates,  in  2n  -  3  points,  distinct  from  the  point  f  of 
osculation,  whereof  one  at  least  must  be  real,  although  it  may  happen  to 
coincide  with  that  point  f  :  and  such  a  circle  intersects  also  generally  a 
spherical  curve  of  double  curvature,  and  of  the  degree  n,  in  n  -  3  other 
points,  namely  in  those  where  the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve  meets  it 
again.  An  example  of  each  of  these  two  last  cases,  as  treated  by  quaternions, 
may  be  useful. 

(1.)  In  general,  if  we  dear  the  recent  equation,  392,  V.  or  XIII.,  of 
fractions,  it  becomes, 

I.  .  .  0  -  2p'*Vp'(w  -  p)  +  (w  -  p)'VpV ; 

in  which  /t>  =  of  =  the  vector  of  the  given  point  of  osculation,  and  p\  p'  are 
its  first  and  second  derivatives,  taken  with  respect  to  any  scalar  variable  t, 
and  for  the  particular  value  (whether  zero  or  not)  of  that  variable,  which 
answers  to  the  particular  point  f  ,-^  while  w  denotes  generally  the  vector  of 
any  point  upon  the  circle,  which  osculates  to  the  given  curve  at  that  point  p. 
(2.)  Writing  then  (comp.  389,  (10.) ), 

11.  ..p^ta-^tr%     p'^a-t%     p'^2tr^^, 
and 

III.  .  .  w  =  00  =  oro  -^  a:"*j3, 
to  express  that  we  are  seeking  for  the  remaining  intersection  q  of  a  plane 

*  Tliis  concluBion  ib  indeed  so  well-known ,  and  IoUowb  so  obviously  from  the  doctrine  of  if^niU^ 
simdUj  that  it  is  onlj  deduced  here  as  a  verification  of  pieyious  formul«i  and  for  the  sake  of  practice 
in  the  present  Calculus. 
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hyperbola  with  its  oseulating  circle  at  f,  the  equation  I.  beoomes,  after  a  few 
easy  reductions,  including  a  division  by  YajS,  the  following  biquadratic  in  x^ 

IV.  .  .  0  =  (a?  -  0'  {i^a'x  -  ^') ; 

in  which  the  cubic  factor  is  to  be  set  aside,  as  answering  only  to  the  point 
p  itself. 

(3.)  Substituting  then,  in  III.,  the  remaining  value  lY.  of  a?,  we  find  the 
expression, 

comparing  which  with  371,  (3.),  we  see  that  if  the  tangent  to  the  hyperbola 
at  the  given  point  p  intersects  the  asymptotes  in  the  points  a,  b,  then  the 
tangent  at  the  sought  point  q  meets  the  same  lines  oa,  ob  in  points  k\  b\ 
such  that 

VI.  .  .  OA  .  oa'  =  0B%      OB  .  ob'  =  OA*  ; 

whence  q  is  at  once  found,  as  the  bisecting  point  of  the  line  a'b'. 

(4.)  A  still  more  simple  construction,  and  one  more  obviously  agreeing 
with  known  results,  may  be  derived  from  the  following  expression  for  the 
chord  PQ : 

VII.  .  .  PO  =  w  -  p  =  (^«/3-»  -  r'a'^)  (ta^^  -  ra|3*) 

whence  it  follows  (comp.  226)  that  if  this  chord  pq,  both  ways  prolonged, 
meets  the  two  asymptotes  ob  and  oa  in  the  points  b  and  s,  we  have  then  the 
inverse  similitude  of  triangles  (118), 

Vni.  .  .  A  ROS  a'AOB. 

(5.)  As  regards  the  equality  of  the  intercepts^  rp  and  qs,  it  can  be  verified 
without  specifying  the  second  point  q  on  the  hyperbola,  or  the  second  scalar,  Xy 
by  observing  that  the  formula  III.,  combined  with  the  first  equation  II., 
conducts  to  the  expressions, 

IX. . .  OK  =  5^^  -  (ar>  +  <-')/3,    08  =  %:^-(<B  +  0«; 

X  "  t  ^  "^  t  "  X 

which  give,  generally, 

X.  .  .  RP  «  OS  -  /a  -  ar*j3. 
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(6.)  And  as  regards  the  general  reduction^  of  the  determination  of  the 
osculating  circle  to  a  spherioal  curve  of  double  curvature,  to  the  determination 
of  the  osculating  plane^  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  when  we  take  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  for  the  origin,  and  therefore  write  (comp.  381,  XIV.)> 

XI.  .  .  p'  =  const.,    Spp'  =  0,    S/t>/>  =  -  p^^ 

then  if  we  operate  on  the  vector  equation  I.  with  the  symbol  V.  p,  and  divide 
by  -  p'',  there  results  the  scalar  equation, 

XII.  .  .  0  =  2Sp(w  -  p)  +  (oi  -  pY  =  w'  -  p% 

which  expresses  that  the  circk  is  entirely  contained  on  the  same  spheric* 
surface  as  the  curve ;  while  the  other  scalar  equation, 

XIII.  .  .  0  =  Sp'p'(w  *"  p)> 

obtained  by  operating  on  I.  with  S  .  p",  expresses  (comp.  376,  V.)  that  the 
same  circle  is  in  the  osculating  plane  :t  so  that  its  centre  k  is  the/oo^  of  the 
petpendicular  let  fall  on  that  plane  from  the  origin,  and  we  may  therefore 
write  (comp.  385,  VI.), 


//  / 


XIV.  .  .  OK  =  K  =  1^,^,    with  the  relations,    XV. .  .  S-  =  S^  =  1 ; 

Yp   p  K  K. 

and  with  the  verification  that  the  expression  XIY.  agrees  with  the  general 
formula,  389,  IV.,  because 

XVI.  .  .  pVp^'p^  +  p''  =  Sp'^p'p, 

when  the  conditions  XI.  are  satisfied. 

(7.)  And  even  if  the  given  curve  be  not  a  spherical  one,  yet  if  we  retain 
the  general  expression  for  k, 

XVII.  .  .  ic  =  p  +  =4-7,  (389,  IV.), 

Yp  p 

and  operate  on  I.  with  S .  p"  and  S .  p''p\  we  find  again  the  equation  XIII. 


*  This  conclusion  is  geometrically  evident,  but  is  here  diawn  as  aboTe,  for  the  sake  of  practice 
in  the  quaternions. 

t  Compare  the  Note  immediately  preceding. 
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of  the  osculating  plane,  combined  with  a  new  scalar  equation,  which  may 
after  a  few  reductions  be  written  thus, 

XVIII.  .  .  (CO  -  ic)'  =  (p  -  kY  ; 

and  which  represents  a  new  sphere,  whereon  the  osculating  circle  to  the  curve 
is  a  great  circle. 

394.  To  give  now  an  example  of  a  spherical  curve  of  double  curvature,  with 
its  osculating  circle  and  plane  for  any  proposed  point  p,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination of  the  point  q  in  which  these  meet  the  curve  again  (393),  we  may 
consider  that  spherical  conic,  or  sphero-conic,  of  which  the  equations  are 
(comp.  357,  II.), 

I.  .  .  p»  +  r'  =  0,         II.  .  .gp^-\-  SXpfip  =  0  ; 

namely  the  intersection  of  the  sphere,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin,  and 
its  radius  =  r,  with  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  which  has  the  same  origin  for 
vertex,  and  has  the  given  lines  X  and  /i  for  its  two  (real)  cyclic  normals. 
And  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  some  sufficiently  simple  sphencal  constructions, 
which  include,  as  their  plane  limits,  the  analogous  constructions  recently 
assigned  for  the  case  of  the  common  htjperbola. 

(1.)  Since  SX/>/i/o  =  2SApS/Lcp  -  p'SX/i  (comp.  357,  IF.},  the  equations  I. 
and  II.  allow  us  to  write,  as  their  first  derivatives,  or  at  least  as  equations 
consistent  therewith, 

III.  .  .  Sp/)'  =  0,    SXp'  +  SXp  =  0,    S/Lcp'  —  S/up  =  0, 

because  the  independent  variable  is  here  arbitrary,  so  that  we  may  conceive 
the  first  derived  vector  p  to  be  multiplied  by  any  convenient  scalar ;  in  fact, 
it  is  only  the  direction  of  this  tangential  vector  p  which  is  here  important, 
although  we  must  continue  the  derivations  consistently,  and  so  must  write,  as 
consequences  of  III.,  the  equations, 

IV.  ..Spp"+p'»  =  0,    SXp"+8Xp'  =  0,    S/ip"  -  S/ip' =  0. 
(2.)  Introducing  then  the  auxiliary  vectors, 

V.  .  *  i|  «  VX/4,     a  =  XS/xp  +  fcSXp,     T  ^  p  ■\-  p',     V  -  p  -  p\ 
whence 

VI.  .  .  0  =  Sij<T  =  SXr  =  Sfjiv,    Sp<T  =  2SXpSf(p,    SfjLT  *=  2S/up, 

SXv  =  2SXp,     r»  =  u»  =  p'  +  p\ 
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and  by  new  derivations, 

VII.  .  .  o"'  =  Vijp,    T  ^  p  •¥  p'\    V  »  p'  "  p'\    SX/  =  Sfiv'  =  0, 

S/i/  =  S/Lir,     SXw'  =  -  SXu, 

we  see  first  that  r  and  v  are  the  vectors  ox  and  ou  of  the  points  in  whioh  the 
rectilinear  tangent  to  the  curve  at  p  meets  the  two  ci/clic  planes,  perpendicular 
respectively  to  X  and  p, ;  and  because  the  radius  op  is  seen  to  be  the  perpen^ 
dicular  bisector  of  the  linear  intercept  tu  between  those  two  planes,  so  that 

VIII.  •  .  p'  =  PT  =  UP  ±  OP,     we  have    IX.  .  .  uop  =  pot, 
or 

X.  .  .  A  AP  =  <^  PB, 

if  the  tangent  arc  on  the  sphere,  to  the  same  conic  at  the  same  point  p,  meet 
the  two  ci/clic  arcs  ga  and  cb  in  the  points  a  and  b  :  the  intercepted  arc  ab 
being  thus  bisected  at  its  point  of  contact  p,  which  is  a  well-known  property 
of  such  a  curve. 

(3.)  Another  known  property  of  a  sphero-conic  is,  that  for  any  one  such 
curve  the  sum  of  the  two  spherical  angles  gab  and  abg,  and  therefore  also  the 
area  of  tlie  spherical  triangle  abg,  is  constant.  We  can  only  here  remark,  in 
passing,  that  quaternions  recognise  this  property,  under  the  form  (comp.  IL)> 

XI.  .  .  cos  (a  +  b)  «  -  &JJXppp  ^-  g  :  TXp  =  const 

(4.)  The  scalar  equations  III.  and  IV.  give  immediately  the  vector 
expressions, 

^^^-  •  •  ^  "  SXpp '       XIIL..P   -p g^— 

or  by  (2.), 

XIV.  ..p' =5??,    and    XV.  ..p"  =  p-5,    if    XVI.  .  .  S  =  ^ 

the  new  auxiliary  vector  %  being  thus  that  of  the  point  x,  in  which  the 
osculating  plane  to  the  conic  at  p  meets  the  line  yi  of  intersection  of  the  cyclic 
planes :  so  that  we  have  the  geometrical  expressions, 

XVII.  .  .  /o"  «  xp,    T  =  XT,    -  u'  =  xu,    if    K-  ox, 

and  the  lines*  r  and  v^  are  the  traces  of  the  osculating  plane  on  those  two 

*  We  may  also  consider  the  deriyed  yectors  r'  and  v',  or  the  lines  xt  and  xu,  as  corresponding 
tangenU,  at  the  pointo  t  and  u  (2.),  to  the  two  seeiiom,  made  by  the  cffelic  planes^  of  that  devtlopabk 
surface  which  is  the  loeut  of  the  tangents  tpu  to  the  epherical  eonic  in  question. 


:«»» 
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oydio  planes,  or  of  the  latter  on  the  former;  while  tr  and  a\  as  heing 
perpendicular  respectively  to  p^  and  p^  while  each  ±  q,  are  the  traces  on  the 
plane  \fi  of  the  two  cyclic  normals,  of  the  normal  plane  to  the  conic  at  the 
point  p,  and  of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  that  point :  or  at  least 
these  lines  have  the  directions  of  those  traces. 

(5.)  Already,  from  the  expression  XVI.  for  the  portion  ox  of  the  radius 
DC  (2.),  or  of  that  radius  prolonged,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  osculating  plane 
at  p,  we  can  derive  a  simple  construction  for  the  position  of  the  spherical  centre^ 
or  pokf  say  e,  of  the  small  circle  which  osculates  at  that  point  p,  to  the 
proposed  sphero-conic.  For  if  we  take  the  radius  r  for  unity,  we  have  the 
trigonometric  expressions, 

XVIII.  .  .  sec  CB  cos  KP  «  (Tf  =  Tr' :  8Ui|~^p  =)  sec'  pb  sec  cp  ; 


or  letting  fall  (comp.  fig.  80)  the  perpendicular  cd  on  the  normal  arc  pe, 

XIX.  .  .  cos  DE  =  cos  DP  cos  PB  .  COS  PB  COS  PE  =  COS  DB  COS  BE  ; 

or  finally,  XX.  .  .  dbe  (or  dae)  =  -  • 

(6.)  But  although  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  process  to  mix:  thus  spherical 
trigonometry  with  quaternions  (since  in  fact  the  latter  include  the  former),  yet 
it  may  be  satisfactory  to  deduce  this  last  result  by  a  more  pureli/  quatemionic 
method,  which  can  easily  be  done  as  follows.    The  values  (4.)  of />'  and  p'^  give, 

XXI.  .  .  V/i>'p"Sij/)  =  pS<j/o"  -  <f^pp"  =  p8p<F  +  p'^a 

=  (r  -  p)9>ar  +  crSpV  =  rSar  +  VrpV  |||  r,     VrpV, 

in  which  p'<r  denotes  a  vector  l.p'  (because  SpV  =  0),  and  |||  ij,  p'  (because 
Siip'pV  =  0) ;  this  line  pa  has  therefore  the  direction  of  the  projection  of  the 
line  If  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  p\  and  we  are  thus  led  to  draw,  through 

Haki]:.tom's  Elbmbnts  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  K 
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the  line  oc  of  interseotion  of  the  cyolio  planes,  a  plane  cod  perpendicular  to 
the  normal  plane  to  the  conio  at  p,  or  to  let  fall  (as  in  fig.  80)  a  perpendioular 
arc  CD  on  the  normal  arc  pd  ;  after  which  the  normal  to  the  sought  osculating 
plane,  or  the  axis  oe  of  the  osculating  circle  sought,  as  being  ||  Yp^p'\  will  be 
contained  in  the  plane  through  the  trace  r,  or  ox,  or  ob,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  phne  of  r  and  pxiy  or  to  tlie  plane  dob  ;  and  therefore  the  sp/ieiical  angle 
DBE  (or  dae)  will  be  a  right  angle,  as  before. 

(7.)  We  may  also  observe  that  if  k  be  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle, 
considered  in  its  oicn  plane^  or  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  on  that  plane 
from  o,  then  by  XXI., 

XXII.  .  .  OK  =  *c  =  ^Vt?  =  -^ — ^^-^r»    KP  =  p  -  ic  =    q      /^/3-> 

Vp  p         pbp<T  +  p  <T  popa  +  p  'a 

and  therefore 

XXIII.  .  .  —  =  ^ — -  =  ^77  p<T,    XXIV.  .  .  tan  ep  =  sin*  pb  cot  pd, 

OK  K  T*  S 

which  gives  again  the  angular  relation  XX. ;  the  quotient  XXIII.  being 
thus  a  rector^  as  it  ought  by  393,  XV.  to  be ;  and  the  trigonometric  formula 
XXIV.  being  obtained  from  its  expression,  by  observing  that 

XXV.  .  .  T/)'r-*  =  PT  :  of  =  sin  pot  =  sin  pb,    and    (V :  8)p<T  =  TJp.  cot  pd, 

because        a  X  pV,     but     |||  p,  pV,     or    p'<r  Jl  a,     but     |||  p,  <t. 

(8.)  The  rectangiilarity  of  the  planes  of  r,  k  and  r,  p'<r  is  also  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

XXVI.  .  .  0  =.  S(Vicr  .VpW)  =  SicrSp'ar  -  r'SpV^  ; 

in  proving  which  we  may  employ  the  values, 

XXVII.  .  .  Sric-^  =  1,     Sp'dK-'  =  (-  r-V'^S»,p  =)  Sp'crH. 

(9.)  We  may  also  interpret  these  equations  XXVII.,  as  expressing  the 
system  of  the  two  relations, 

XXVIII.  .  .  IC-*  -  r-^  ±  r,    k'  -  t"  ±  pV ; 

from  which  it  follows  that  icS  and  therefore  also  that  k,  is  a  line  in  the  plane 
so  drawn  through  r,  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  r  and  p'cr, 
as  before. 
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(10.)  And  the  two  relations  XXVIII.  are  both  included  in  the  following 

expression, 

XXIX.  .  .  ic-»  -  r-»  =  Vr->V  :  S/d<t. 

(11.)  We  may  also  easily  deduce,  from  the  foregoing  spherical  conBtructiony 
the  following  trigonometric  expressions,  for  the  arcual  radius  r  =  bp  of  the 
osculating  small  circle  (5.),  and  for  the  angle  a  -  fab  «  ebp  which  it  subtends 
at  ▲  or  at  B : 

XXX.  .  .  tan  r  »  sin  3  tan  a  ;      XXXI.  .  .  tan  a  »  J(cot  A  +  cot  b)  ; 

A  and  B  Jhere  denoting,  as  in  XI.,  the  base  angles  of  the  triangle  abc  with  o  for 
vertex,  and  c  denoting  as  usual  the  base  ab,  namely  the  portion  of  the  arcual 
tangent  (2.)  to  the  oonic,  which  is  intercepted  between  the  cyclic  arcs. 

(12.)  The  osculating  plane  and  circle  at  p  being  thus  fully  and  in  various 
ways  determined,  we  may  next  inquire  (393)  in  tcliat  point  q  do  they  meet  the 
conic  again.  In  symbols,  denoting  by  co  the  vector  of  this  point,  we  have  the 
three  scalar  equations, 

XXXII.  .  .  Sicdi  =  Sicp,     SXaiS/i(ii  =  SA/dS/LCp,     w'  =  p', 

which  are  all  evidently  satisfied  by  the  value  w  =  p,  but  can  in  general  be 
satisfied  also  by  one  other  vector  value,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  problem 
to  assign. 

(13.)  We  satisfy  the  two  first  of  these  three  equations  XXXII.,  by 
assuming  the  expression, 

XXXTII.  . .  w  =  5  +  i(a?-V  -  xv'), 

in  which  x  is  any  scalar ;  in  fact  we  have  the  relations, 

XXXTV.  .  .  8ic5  =  Sif/o,    SXu'  =  -  2SX/[>,    Sfir  «  28fip, 

whence  XXXTII.  gives, 

XXXV.  .  .  BXio  =  x8Xp,    S/uw  =  str^Sfxp,  &c. 
And  because 

XXXVI. . .  /t>  =  g  +  i(/  -  vO, 

we  shall  satisfy  also  the  third  equation  XXXII.,  if  we  adopt  for  x  any  root 
of  that  new  scalar  equation,  which  is  obtained  by  equating  the  square  of 

K  2 
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the  expression  XXXIII.  for  m,  to  what  that  square  becomes  when  x  is 
changed  to  1. 

(14.)  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  this  new  equation,  we  may  observe 
that  the  relations, 

£  =  p  -  p",    T  =-  p  +  p'%    v'  =  p'  -  p\    Bpp^  «  0,    S/op"  =  -  p", 
which  have  all  occurred  before,  give 

XXXVII.  .  .  4BKt  =  3/'  +  v'\    m^  =  r'*  +  3w'* ; 

the  resulting  equation  is  therefore,  after  a  few  slight  reductions,  the  following 
biquadratic  in  x^ 

XXXVIII.  .  .  0  -  (a;  -  1)»  {v'^x  -  O  ; 

of  which  the  cubic  factor  is  to  be  rejected  (comp.  393,  (2.)),  as  answering  only 
to  the  point  p  itself. 

(15.)  We  have  then  the  values. 


IX.  ,  ,  X-  t'*v'"*,    and    XL.  .  .  oo  =  w  «  £  + 


♦(7-7> 


comparing  which  last  expression  with  the  formulae  XVII.,  we  see  that  the 
required  point  of  intersection  q,  of  the  sphero-conic  with  its  osculating  circle, 
can  be  constructed  by  the  following  rule.  On  the  traces  (4.),  of  the  osculating 
plane  on  the  two  cyclic  planes,  determine  two  points  ri  and  Ui,  by  the 
conditions, 

XLI.  .  .  XT .  xTi  «  xu',    xu .  xui  =  XT* ;    then    XLII.  .  .  TiQ  =  oui, 

or  in  words,  the  right  line  TiUi  is  bisected  by  the  sought  point  q. 

(16.)  But  a  still  more  simple  or  more  graphic  construction  may  be  obtained, 
by  investigating  (comp.  393,  (4.) )  the  direction  of  the  chord  pq.  The  vector 
value  of  this  rectilinear  chord  is,  by  XXXVI.  and  XL., 

XLIII.  .  .  PQ  =  a>  -  p  =  i  (i;'»  -  /»)  (v'-^  +  r'-O  -  i  (/^  -  w -^)  /  (/  +  v')v' 

/2  '2> 


=  (^*  -  Jl)  r'p'-V,    because    p'-Kt'  +  vO; 


the  chord  pq  has  therefore  the  direction  (or  its  opposite)  of  {hQ  fourth  propor^ 
tional  (226)  to  the  three  vectors^  p\  /,  and  -  v\  or  pt,  xt,  and  xu ;  if  then  we 
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oonoeive  this  chord  or  its  prolongations  to  meet  the  traces  xt,  xu  in  two  new 

points  T2,  iJj,  we  shall  have  (oomp.  393,  VIII.)  the  two  inversely  rimilar 

triangles  (118), 

XLIV.  .  .  A  Tjxu,  a'  uxT. 

(17.)  To  deduce  hence  a  spherical  construction  for  a,  we  may  conceive /owr 
planeSf  through  the  axis  okb,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  four  following 
right  lines  in  the  osculating  plane : 

XLV.  .  .  /,  -  Vy  p\  w  -  p,    or    XT,  xu,  PT,  po ; 

which  planes  will  cut  the  sphere  in  four  great  circles^  whereof  the  four  arcSy 

XLVI.  .  .  BF,   EG,   EP,   EH, 

are  parts^  if  p,  o,  h  (see  again  fig.  80)  be  the  feet  of  the  three  arcual  petpen* 
(Oculars  from  the  pole  e  of  the  osculating  circle  on  the  two  cyclic  arcs  cb,  ca, 
and  on  the  arcual  chord  fq. 

(18.)  These  four  arcs  XLVI.  are  therefore  connected  by  the  same  angular 
relation  as  the  four  lines  XLV. ;  and  we  have  thus  the  very  simple  formula, 

XLVII.  .  .  OEH  «  PEF, 

expressing  an  equality  between  tuH)  spherical  angles  at  the  pole  e,  which  serves 
to  determine  the  direction  of  the  arc  eh,  and  therefore  also  the  positions  of  the 
points  H  and  o,  by  means  of  the  relations, 

XLVIII.  .  .  PHE  =  ^,      n  PH  =  ^  HQ. 

(19.)  If  the  aroual  chord  Pa,  both  ways  prolonged,  or  any  chord  of  the 
conic,  cat  the  cyclic  arcs  ob  and  ca  in  the  points  r  and  s  (fig.  80),  it  is 
well-known  that  there  exists  the  equaliti/  of  intercepts  (comp.  270,  (2.)), 

and  conversely  this  equation,  combined  with  the  formulae  (11.),  or  vnth  the 
trigonometric  expression, 

L.  .  .  tan  PE  =  tan  r  =  i  sin  -  (cot  a  +  cot  b), 
for  the  tangent  of  the  arcual  radius  of  the  osculating  circle,  enables  us  to 
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determine  what  may  be  called  perhaps  the  aroual  chord  of  osculaiion  pq,  by 
determining  the  spherioal  angle  rfb,  or  simply  p,  from  principles  of  spherical 
trigonometry  alone^  in  a  way  which  may  serve  as  a  verification  of  the  results 
above  deduced  from  quaternions. 

(20.)  Denoting  by  t  the  semitransversal  rh  =  hs,  and  by  s  the  semiohord 
PH  a  HQy  the  oblique-angled  triangles  rpb,  spa.  give  the  equations, 

I  cot  (^  -  «)  sin  ^  =  cos  p  cos  5  +  sin  p  cot  B, 
LI.  . .  ^  ^  ^ 

cot  (^  +  «)  sin  ^  =  COS  p  cos  ^  -  sin  p  cot  A  ; 

while  the  right-angled  triangle  phe  gives, 

LII.  .  .  tan  6  =  sin  p  tan  r. 

Equating  then  the  values  of  cot  2«,  deduced  from  LI.  and  LII.,  we  eliminate 
8  and  t^  and  obtain  a  quadratic  in  tan  p,  of  which  one  root  is  zero,  when  tan  r 
has  the  value  L. ;  such  then  might  in  this  new  way  be  inferred  to  be  the 
tangent  of  the  arcual  radius  of  curvature  of  the  conic,  and  the  remaining 
root  of  the  equation  is  then, 

cos  5  (cot  B  -  cot  a) 

LIII.  .  .  tan  p  =  ——————— ; 

cot  A  cot  B  +  COS*  ^  -  tan'  r 

a  formula  which  ought  to  determine  the  inclination  p,  or  rpb,  or  qpa,  of  the 
chord  PQ  to  the  tangent  pa,  but  which  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  admit 
of  any  simple  interpretation.* 

(21.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  (17.)  (18.),  to  which  the  quater^ 
nion  analysis  led  us,  gives 

LIV.  .  .  HKP  =  GEP  -  GEH  =  GBP  -  PEP  =  PEB  +  GBA, 


*  We  might  howeyer  at  once  see  from  tliifl  formula,  that  p  s  a  —  b  at  iSta&phne  limit ;  which 
agreeB  with  the  known  conatniction  393,  (4.),  for  the  corresponding  chord  fq  in  the  case  of  the 
plane  hyperbola. 
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and  therefore,  by  the  four  right-angled  triangles,  phr,  bfe,  agb,  and  bpb 
or  EPA,  oonduots  to  this  other  formula, 

LV. .  .  oot~*  (cos  r  cot  p)  =  cot"*  f  ooa  r  oos  ^  tan  (b  +  a)  J 

-  oot"^  ( 008  r  008  ^  tan  (a  +  a)  \ 

in  nehioh  a  is  the  same  auxiliary  angle  aa  in  XXXI. ;  we  ought  therefore  to 
find,  as  the  proposed  verification  (19.),  that  this  last  equation  LY.  expresses 
virtually  ^the  same  relation  between  a,  b,  Cy  and  p,  as  the  formula  LIII., 
although  there  seems  at  first  to  be  no  connexion  between  them  ;  and 
such  agreement  can  accordingly  be  proved  to  exist,  by  a  chain  of  ordi- 
nary tiigonometric  transformations^  which  it  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
investigate. 

(22.)  A  geometrical  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  construction  (17.)  (18.) 
may  be  derived  in  the  following  way.  The  product  of  the  sines  of  the  arcual 
perpendiculars^  from  a  point  of  a  given  sphero-conic  on  its  two  cpclic  arcs,  is 
well-known  to  be  constant ;  hence  also  the  rectangle  under  the  distances  of  the 
same  variable  point  from  the  two  c^/clic  planes  is  constant,  and  the  curve  is 
therefore  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  an  hyperbolic  cylinder^  to  which 
those  planes  are  asymptotic.  It  may  then  be  considered  to  be  thus  geometri- 
cally evident,  that  the  circle  which  osculates  to  the  spherical  curve,  at  any 
given  point  p,  osculates  also  to  the  hyperbola,  which  is  the  section  of  that 
cylinder  J  made  by  the  osculating  plane  at  this  point ;  and  that  the  point  o,  of 
recent  investigations,  is  the  point  in  which  this  hyperbola  is  met  again,  by  its 
oum  osculating  circle  at  p.  But  the  determination  393,  (4.)  of  such  a  point  of 
intersection,  although  above  deduced  (for  practice)  by  quaternions,  is  a  plane 
problem  of  which  the  solution  was  known ;  we  may  then  be  considered  to  have 
reduced,  to  this  known  and  plane  problem,  the  corresponding  spherical  problem 
(12.)  ;  and  thus  the  inverse  similarity  of  the  two  plane  triangles  XLIY., 
although  found  by  the  quaternion  analysis,  may  be  said  to  be  geometrically 
explained,  or  accounted  for :  the  traces  xx  and  xu,  or  /  and  -  v,  of  the 
osculating  plane  to  the  conic  on  the  two  cyclic  planes  (4.),  being  evidently 
the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  in  question. 

(23.)  In  quaternions,  the  constant  product  of  sines,  &o,,  is  expressed  by 
this  form  of  the  equation  II.  of  the  cone, 

LVI.  .  .  BVXp  .  SU/up  ^{g-  SX/ti) :  2TX/i  -  const. ; 
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and  the  scalar  equation  of  the  hyperbolic  cylinder^  obtained  by  eliminating  p' 
between  I.  and  II.,  after  the  first  substitution  (1.),  is 

LVII.  .  .  SX/oS/ip  =  ir*(^  -  SX/Lc)  =  const. ; 

while  the  expression  XXX III,  for  cd  may  be  considered  as  the  vector  equation 
of  the  hyperbola^  of  which  the  intersection  a  with  the  circle^  or  with  the  sphere^ 
is  determined  by  combining  that  equation  with  the  condition  w*  =  p'  (»  -  r*). 

(24.)  In  the  foregoing  investigation,  we  have  treated  a  sphero-conic  in 

connexion  with  its  cyclic  arcs  (2.) ;  but  it  would  have  been  about  equally  easy 

to  have  treated  the  same  curve,  with  reference  to  ii^  focal  points :  or  to  the 

focal  lines  of  the  cone^  of  which  it  is  the  intersection  with  a  concentric  sphere. 

(Compare  what  has  been  called  the  bifocal  transformation^  in  360,  (2.).) 

(25.)  We  can  however  only  state  generally  here  the  result  of  such  an 
application  of  quaternions,  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  oscidating  small 
circle  to  a  spherical  conic,  considered  relatively  to  its/oci :  which  construction* 
can  indeed  be  also  geometrically  deduced,  as  a  certain  polar  reciprocal  of  the 
one  given  above.  Two  focal  points  -(not  mutually  opposite)  being  called 
F  and  G,  let  pn  be  the  normal  arc  at  p,  which  is  thus  equally  inclined^  by  a 
well-known  principle,  to  the  two  vector  arcSy  pp,  gp  ;  so  that  if  the  focus  g 
be  suitably  distinguished  from  its  own  opposite,  the  spherical  angle  fpg  is 
bisected  by  the  arc  pn,  which  is  here  supposed  to  terminate  on  the  given  arc  fg. 
At  N  erect  an  arc  unb,  perpendicular  to  pn,  and  terminating  in  q  and  r  on  the 
two  vector  arcs.  Perpendiculars^  qe,  ke,  to  these  last  arcSy  mil  meet  on  the 
normal  arc  pn,  in  the  sought  pole  (or  spherical  centre)  b,  of  the  sought  small 
drclcy  which  osculates  to  the  conic  at  the  given  point  p. 

(26.)  The  two  focal  and  arcual  chords  of  curvature  from  p,  which  pass 
through  F  and  g,  and  terminate  on  the  osculating  circle,  are  evidently  bisected 
at  Q  and  R,  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing  construction^  which  may  therefore  be 
thus  enunciated : — 

The  great  circle  or,  which  is  the  common  bisector  of  the  two  focal  and  arcual 
chords  of  curvature  from  a  given  point  p,  intersects  the  normal  arc  pn  on  the  fixed 
arc  FG,  connecting  the  two  foci;  that  is,  on  the  arcual  major  axis  of  the  conic. 

*  The  reader  can  eafiily  draw  the  figure  for  himself.  As  regards  the  knoton  ruUt  lately  alluded  to 
(in  393,  (4.)}  "id  394,  (22.) ),  for  determining  the  chord  of  intersection  of  a  plane  eonie  with  its 
oteulating  circle^  it  wUl  be  found  (for  instance)  in  page  194  of  SamiltonU  Conic  Section*  (in  Latin, 
London,  1758).  The  two  spherical  constructions^  for  the  small  circle  osoulating  to  a  spherical  conic, 
were  early  deduced  and  published  by  the  present  writer,  as  consequences  of  quaternion  calculations. 
Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  54. 
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(27.)  The  oonBtruction  (5.)  fails  to  determine  the  position  of  the  auxiliary 
point  D  in  fig.  80,  for  the  case  when  the  given  point  v  ia  on  the  minor  axis  of 
the  conic ;  and  in  fact  the  expressions  (4.)  for  p  and  p'^  become  infinite, 
when  the  denominator  QXptp  is  zero.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  auxiliary 
vector  cr,  which  represents  generally  the  trace  of  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve 
on  the  plane  of  the  two  cyclic  normak^  becomes  at  the  limit  here  considered 
the  required  awia  of  the  osculating  circle ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  assume 
simply  (comp.  (1.)  and  (2.) ), 

LVIII.  .  .  p  =  VpcT,    and  therefore    p'  =  Ypa  +  Np<j\ 
we  have 

LIX.  .  .  <t'  =  0,    and    Npp'  \\  <t,     when    SX/ip  =  0. 

(28.)  In  general,  if  we  determine  three  points  l,  m,  s  in  the  plane  of  A/i, 
by  the  formulae  (comp.  again  (2.) ), 

LX.  .  .  OL  =  ^~-,       CM  =  ~-^       08  =  ^  =  i(0L  +  Om), 

then  L  and  m  will  be  the  intersections  of  the  cyclic  normals  X,  fi  with  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  f,  and  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve  at  the 
same  point  will  bisect  the  right  line  lm  in  the  point  s ;  we  shall  also  have 
this  proportion  of  sines, 

LXI.  .  •  sin  LOS  :  sin  som  =  STJAp  :  SU/i/a 

=  cos  LOP  :  cos  POM  =  sin  pPi  :  sin  pPa,  (comp.  (23.) ), 

if  pPi,  PPa  be  the  arcual  perpendiculars  from  the  point  p  of  the  conic  on  the 
two  cyclic  arcs ;  and  this  general  f^le  for  determining  the  position  of  the 
line  OS,  or  <r,  applies  even  to  the  limiting  case  (27.),  when  that  variable  line 
becomes  the  aana  of  the  osculating  circle,  at  a  minor  summit  of  the  curve. 

(29.)  As  an  example^  let  us  suppose  that  the  constants  ^,  A,  ft  in  the 
equation  II.  are  connected  by  the  relation, 

LXII.  .  .  ^  =  -  SA/i,    whence    LXIII.  .  .  S  (VXp  .Yfip)  =  0 ; 

the  cyclic  normals  are  therefore  in  this  case  sides  of  the  cone,  and  the  two 
planes  whicli  connect  them  with  any  third  side  are  mutually  rectangular ;  so 
that  the  conic  is  now  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle^ 
of  which  the  hypotenuse  is  given.     And  by  applying  either  the  formula  LXI., 
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or  the  oonstruotion  (28.)  which  it  represents,  we  find  that  the  trigonometric 
tangent  of  the  arcual  radius  of  the  osculating  small  circle  to  such  a  conic,  at 
either  end  of  the  given  hypotenuse,  is  equal  to  half*  the  tangent  of  that 
hypotenuee  itself, 

(30.)  It  is  obvious  that  every  determination,  of  an  osculating  circle  to  a 
spherical  cu)ve,  is  at  the  same  time  the  determination  of  what  may  be  (and  is) 
called  an  osculating  right  cone  (or  cone  of  revolution)  y  to  the  cone  which  rests 
upon  that  curve,  and  has  its  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Applying 
this  remark  to  the  last  example  (29.),  we  arrive  at  the  following  theorem, 
which  can  however  be  otherwise  deduced  : — 

If  a  cone  he  cut  in  a  circle  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  side^  the  axis  of  the 
right  cone  which  osculates  to  it  along  that  side  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
section. 

395.  When  a  given  curve  of  double  curvature  is  not  a  spherical  curve^  we 
may  propose  to  investigate  the  spheric  surface  which  approaches  to  it  most 
closely^  at  any  assigned  point.  An  osculating  circle  has  been  defined  (389)  to 
be  the  limit  of  a  circle,  which  touches  a  given  curve,  or  its  tangent  pt,  at  a 
gi^en  point  p,  and  cuts  the  same  curve  at  a  near  point  q  ;  while  the  tangent  pt 
itself  had  been  regarded  (100)  as  the  limit  of  a  rectilinear  secant y  or  as  the 
ultimate  position  of  the  small  chord  pq.  It  is  natural  then  to  define  the 
osculating  sphercy  as  being  the  limit  of  a  spheric  surfatiCy  which  passes  through 
the  osculating  circlcy  at  a  given  point  p  of  a  curve,  and  also  cuts  that  curve  in 
a  point  Q,  which  is  supposed  to  approach  indefinitely  to  p,  and  ultimately  to 
coincide  with  it.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  that  this  definition  conducts  by 
quaternions  to  formulce  sufficiently  simple  ;  and  that  their  geometrical  inter^ 
pretations  are  consistent  with  known  results :  for  example,  the  centre  of  spherical 
curvaturey  or  the  centre  of  the  osculating  spherCy  will  thus  be  shown  to  be,  as 
usual,  the  point  in  which  the  polar  axis  (391,  (5.) )  touches  the  cuep-edge  of  the 
polar  developable  (391,  (6.) ).  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  whereas  in  general^ 
if  R  be  a  point  in  the  normal  plane  (370,  (8.))  to  a  given  curve  at  p,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  difference  of  distances^  55  -  kp,  is  small  of  an  order  higher 
than  thefirsty  if  the  chord  pr  be  small  of  the  first  order ;  and  whereas,  even 
if  R  be  on  the  polar  axis  (391,  (4.) ),  we  can  only  say  generally  that  this 
difference  of  distances  is  small,  of  an  order  higher*  than  the  second ;  yety  if  r 
be  placed  at  the  centre  s  of  spherical  curvaturCy  the  difference  ia  -  sp  is  small. 


*  This  may  also  be  inferred  hy  limits  from  the  foimulsB  (11.) ;  in  which  r  and  a  were  used, 
proyiBionaliy^  to  denote  a  certain  spherical  are  and  angle. 
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of  an  order  higher  than  the  third:  so  that  the  distance  of  a  near  point  %from 
the  osculating  sphere  at  the  given  point  p,  is  generally  small  of  the  fourth  order ^ 
the  chord  being  still  small  of  the^r«^. 

(I.)  Operating  with  S.A,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  line,  on  the  vector 
equation  392,  Y.  of  the  osonlating  circle,  we  obtain  the  scalar  equation  of  a 
sphere  through  that  circle  under  the  form, 

L.. 0.28-^  +  8^; 

which  may  however,  by  393,  (7.),  be  brought  to  this  other  form,  better  suited 
to  our  present  purpose, 

II.  .  .  (o  -  ic)»  =  {p  -  ic)»  +  2c8p''p'{u,  -  p) ; 

c  being  any  scalar  constant,  while  k  is  still  the  vector  of  the  centre  k  of  the 
circle  :  and  the  vector  a  of  the  centre  s  of  the  sphere  is  given  by  the  formula, 

III.  .  .  <r  =  ic  +  cVp'^p\ 

which  evidently  expresses  that  this  last  centre  is  on  the  polar  axis. 

(2.)  To  express  now  that  this  sphere  cuts  the  curve  in  a  near  point  q,  we 
are  to  substitute  for  a>  the  expression, 

IV.  .  .  CD  =  p«  =  p  -f  /p'  +  i^V  +  \futp''\    with    Wo  =  1 ; 

but  K  has  been  seen  (in  391)  to  satisfy  the  three  equations, 

V.  ..0  =  S/(ic-/>),    0  =  Sp''(,c-/>)-A    O^Spy{K-p); 

reducing  then,  dividing  by  |f ,  and  passing  to  the  limit,  we  find  for  the 
osculating  sphere  the  condition, 

VI.  .  .  S/o'"(/»  —  jc)  +  3Bp^p'^  »  c&p'^'p'p' ; 

so  that  finally  the  vector  a  satisfies  the  three  scalar  equations, 

Vn. .  .  0  =  &p\<i  -p),    0  =  Sp"(a  -  p)  -  p'\    0  =  S/'^(<r  -  p)  -  3SpV, 

by  which  it  is  completely  determined,  and  of  which  the  two  last  are  seen  to 
be  the  successive  derivatives  of  the  first,  while  that  first  is  the  equation  of  the 
nonnal  plane  :  whence  the  centre  s  of  this  sphere  is  (by  the  sub-arts,  to  386, 
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oomp.  391,  (6.) )  the  point  where  the  polar  axis  ks  touches  the  cmp-edge  of  the 
polar  developable  * 

(3.)  Differentials  may  be  substituted  for  derivatives  in  the  equations  YII., 
which  may  also  be  thus  written  (oomp.  391,  (4.)), 

VIII.  . .  0  =  dT(/o  -  a),    0  =  d^T(p-u),    0  =  d»T(/t>  -  ct),    if    dir  =  0; 

the  distance  of  a  near  point  q  of  the  given  curve  from  the  osculating  sphere  is 
therefore  small  (as  above  said),  of  an  order  higher  than  the  thirds  if  the  du>rd 
FQ  be  small  of  the  first  order. 

(4.)  The  two  first  equations  VII.,  combined  with  V.,  give  also 

IX.  .  .  0  =  S/>'(a  -  k),      0  =  8p''{<T  -  ic),      0  =  S(«  -  p)  (cr  -  ic) ; 

which  express  that  the  line  ks  is  perpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane  and 
absolute  normal  at  p,  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  is  part  of  the  polar  axis. 

(5.)  Conceiving  the  three  points  p,  k,  s,  or  their  vectors  p^  k,  <t,  to  vary 
togethei^  the  equations  V.  and  VII.,  combined  with  their  own  derivatives, 
give  among  other  results  the  following : 

X.  .  .  0  =  8k  p^  =  8(/p'  =  8<Tp"  =  8<t'(ic  -  p)  =  S<r  'p' ; 

of  which  the  geometrical  interpretations  are  easily  perceived. 
(6.)  Another  easy  combination  is  the  following, 

XI.  .  .  0  =  Sic'((r  +  p  -  2ic), 

as  appears  by  derivating  the  last  equation  IX.,  with  attention  to  other 
relations ;  but  2ie  -  p  is  the  vector  of  the  extremity,  say  m,  of  the  diameter  of 


*  [The  equation  of  the  osculating  sphere  may  he  ohtained  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  instructiTe 
method  of  392,  (3.),  p.  69.  Let  p,  pu  p2,  and  ps  he  the  yectors  to  any  four  points  on  the  curve,  and 
let  »  he  the  vector  to  a  variahle  point  on  the  sphere  which  passes  through  these  four  points,  then  for 
certain  scalars  x,  y,  and  e, 

g  +  y -f  s_     X  y  M 

"  - P        pi  -  P     p2- p     pi- P* 

because  the  coinitial  yectors  reciprocal  to  four  coinitial  chords  of  a  sphere  are  termino-oomplanar. 

Let  pi  =  p  +  Up'  +  J^iV  +  itMip",  &c., 

and  the  relation  hecomes 

p*  xti~^ 

(X  ■{■  V  +  Z)    -^ —   ■  : »  +  &C. 

'  •  -  P     1  +  ^tip  f»  '  +  iti*ut\p  p  * 


t 
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the  osoulating  circky  drawn  from  the  given  point  p  :  we  have  therefore  this 
oonstruotion : — 

On  the  tangent  kk^  to  the  iocus  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle^  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  from  the  extremity  m  of  the  diameter  drawn  from  the  given  point  p ; 
this  perpendicular  prolonged  will  intersect  the  polar  axis^  in  the  centre  s  of  the 
osculating  sphere  to  the  given  curve  at  p. 

(7.)  In  general,  the  three  soalar  equations  VII.  conduct  to  the  vector 
expression, 

XTT        -T  -  «  4.  3^py S/>y  +  P'' W  . 

or  with  differentials, 

YTTT                     SVdpdVSdpdV  +  dp»Vd»/)dp 
XlIL..<T  =  p+ Ed^dTp ' 

the  scalar  vaiiahle  being  still  left  arbitrary. 

(8.)  And  ify  as  an  example^  we  introduce  the  values  for  the  helix, 

XlY...p^cta  +  a%     p'  =  ca  +  ^a'*%     />"  =  "  (|p^' 


P 


-  (i)"-'** 


whereof  the  three  first  occurred  before,  we  find  after  some  slight  reductions 
the  expression,  in  which  a  denotes  again  the  constant  inclination  of  the  curve 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 

XV.  .  .  (T  =  p  -  a*j3  cosec*  a^cta-  a'j3  cot*  a ; 

but  this  is  precisely  what  we  found  for  k,  in  389,  VIII. ;  for  the  helix,  then, 
the  ttpo  centres,  k  and  s,  of  absolute  and  sphoHcal  curvature,  coincide. 


Ultimately,  when  the  four  points  on  the  curve  approach  indefinitely,  this  reduces  to 


=  («<r*  +  yt%'^  +  «<8-")  -  J(«  +  y  +  «)/V*^ 

Taking  the  vector  part, 


and  hence 


which  is  the  equation  required*]  . 
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(9.)  This  known  result  is  a  consequence,  and  may  serve  as  an  illustration, 
of  the  general  comti*uction  (6.) ;  because  it  is  easy  to  infer,  from  what  was 
shown  in  389,  (3.),  respecting  the  locus  of  the  centre  k  of  the  osculating  circle 
to  the  helix,  as  being  another  helix  on  a  co-axal  cylinder j  that  the  tangent  kk 
to  this  locus  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  curvature  kf,  while  the  same 
tangent  (kk^  or  k )  is  always  perpendicular  (X.)  to  the  tangent  (pp^  or  p)  to 
the  curve ;  kk^  is  therefore  here  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane  of  the 
given  helix,  or  coincides  with  its  polar  axis :  so  that  the  perpendicular  on  it 
from  the  extremity  m  of  the  diameter  of  curvature  falls  at  the  point  k  itself 
with  which  consequently  the  point  s  in  the  present  case  coincides^  as  found  by 
calculation  in  (8.). 

(10.)  In  general,  if  we  introduce  the  expressions  376,  YL,  or  the  following, 

XVI.  .  .  p'  =  «'d^,    p"  =  s'Wp  +  «'V>    p"  =  «"!>»>  +  3«V'd.V  +  «"'d,/), 

in  which  s  denotes  the  arc  of  the  curve,  but  the  accents  still  indicate  deriva- 
tions with  respect  to  an  arbitrary  scalar  t ;  and  if  we  observe  (comp.  380,  (12.) ) 
that  the  relations, 

XVII.  .  .  D,p'  =  -  1,     S  .  BtpDt^p  =  0,     8 .  BspWp  +  D,V  =  0, 

in  which  D^p^  and  D/p'  denote  the  squares  of  D«p  and  D/p,  and  S.DcpD/p 
denotes  S(D,p  .  i),'p)>  ^^-j  ®^^*  independently  of  the  fortn  of  the  curve;  we 
find  that  s'^  and  s''^  disappear  from  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
expression  XII.  for  <t  -  py  and  that  they  have  s'*  for  a  common  factor : 
setting  aside  which,  we  have  thus  the  simpler  formulae, 

-A.  Y  111.  .  .  ff  —  p  =  7z ; r-  =  5 r-  • 

'^       8 .  D,pD,'pD,'p       8 .  DspWpDa^p 

And  accordingly  the  three  scalar  equations  VII.,  which  determine  the  centre 
of  the  osculating  sphere,  may  now  be  written  thus, 

XIX.  .  .  8(<r  -  p)d,p  -  0,    8{<j  -  p)d,*p  +  1  =  0,    S((r  -  p)D,»p  =  0. 

(11.)  Conversely,  when  we  have  any  formula  involving  thus  the  successive 
derivatives  of  the  vector  p  taken  with  respect  to  the  arc,  «,  we  can  always  and 
easily  generalize  the  expression^  and  introduce  an  arbitrary  variable  ty  by 
inverting  the  equations  XVI. ;  or  by  writing  (comp.  390,  VIII.)  > 

XX.  .  .  D^  =  «'-y»    D/p  =  «'-H«'"VT  =  «'V.  -  «'"'«V>  &c. 
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(12.)  It  may  happen  (comp.  379,  (2.))  that  the  independent  variable 
t  is  0)ily  proportional  to  *,  without  being  equal  thereto ;  but  as  we  have  the 
general  relation, 

XXI.  .  .  -Di^p  =  8''*D,'*/o,    if    «'  =  Dt«  =  Tp'  =  const., 

it  is  nearly  or  quite  as  easy  to  effect  the  transformations  (10.)  and  (11.)  in 
the  case  here  supposed,  or  to  pass  from  t  to  8  and  reciprocally,  as  if  we 
had  8'  -  1. 

(13.)  If  the  vector  a  be  treated  as  comtant  in  the  derivations,  or  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  centre  s  of  the  sphere  as  9b  fixed  pointy  and  attend 
only  to  the  variations  of  distance  of  a  point  on  the  curve  from  tY,  then 
(remembering  that  T(p  ~  a)"  =  -  (p  -  cr)*)  we  not  only  easily  put  (comp. 
VIII.)  the  three  equations  XIX.  under  the  forms, 

XXII.  .  .  0  =  D.T(p  -  (t)  =  D,'T(p  -  a)  -  D/T(p  -  a), 
but  also  obtain  by  XVII.  ihi^  fourth  equation, 

XXIII.  .  .  T(p  -  (t)  D/TOt>  -  a)  =  S.  (<T  -  p)  D,V  +  D^y- 
(14.)  If  then  we  write,  for  abridgment, 

XXIV.  .  .  r  =  T(ie  -  p)  =  Td,'p"*  =  radius  of  osculating  circle ; 

XXV.  .  .  -B  =  T(cr  -  p)  s=  radius  of  osculating  sphere ; 
and 

XXVI       8  =  ^(^  "  /°)"'V  ^  S .  D^p'D^'pp/p 

-  D,*p'         S .  \>tpWp^Wp 

we  see  that  this  scalar^  S,  must  he  constantly  equal  to  unitj/,  for  evert/  spherical 
curve ;  but  that  for  a  curve  which  is  non-spho^alj  the  distance  sq  of  a  near 
point  Q,  from  the  centre  s  of  the  osculating  sphere  at  p,  is  generally  given  by 
an  expression  of  the  form, 

XXVII.  .  .  80  -  iJ  +  ^"^^^^    with    Wo  -  1  ; 

so  that,  at  least  for  near  points  q,  on  each  side  of  the  given  point  p,  the  curve 
lies  tcithout  or  unthin  the  sphere  which  osculates  at  that  given  point,  according 
as  the  scalar y  8,  determined  as  above,  is  greater  or  less  than  uniti/. 
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(15.)  In  the  case  (12.),  the  formula  XXVI.  may  be  thus  written, 

XX  Y  III. . .  o  =  -Q — /  /,,  //,  ; 

whenoe,  bj  carrying  the  derivations  one  step  farther  than  in  (8.),  we  find  for 
the  heliXy 

XXIX.  .  .  S  «  oosec'  a  >  1,    or    XXTX^  .  .  S  -  1  =  cot'  a  >  0  ; 

and  accordingly  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  curve  lies  wholly  without  its 
osculatiog  sphere,  except  at  the  point  of  osculation. 

(16.)  In  general,  the  scalar  S-  1,  which  vanishes  (14.)  for  all  spherical 
curvesy  and  which  enters  as  a  coefficient  into  the  expression  XXYII.  for  the 
deviation  sq  -  sp  of  a  near  point  of  any  other  curve  from  its  own  osculating 
sphere,  may  be  called  the  Coefficient  of  Non- Sphericity ;  and  if  qt  be  the 
petpendicular  from  that  near  point  q  on  the  tangent  ft  to  the  curve  at  the 
given  point  p,  we  have  then  this  Umiting  equation^  by  which  the  value  of  that 
coefficient  may  be  expressed. 


XXX.  .  .  S  -  1  =  lim.  3  (^^^') 


(17.)  Besides  the  forms  XYIII.,  other  transformations  of  the  expressions 
XII.  XIII.  for  the  vector  <t  of  the  centre  of  an  osculating  sphere  might  be 
assigned;  but  it  seems  sufficient  here  to  suggest  that  some  useful  practice 
may  be  had,  in  proving  that  those  expressions  for  <r  reduce  themselves 
generally  to  zero,  when  the  condition, 

XXXI.  .  .  Tp  =  const, 
is  satisfied. 

(18.)  It  may  just  be  remarked,  that  as  r'^  is  often  called  (comp.  389, 

(4.))  the  absolute  curvature^  or  simply  the  curvature^  of  the  curve  in  space 

which  is  considered,  so  BT^  is  sometimes  called  the  spherical  curvature  of 

that  curve:  while  r  and  22  are  called  the  radii*  of  those  two  curvatures 

respectively. 


*  We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider  another  aealar  radius,  which  we  propose  to  denote  by 
the  small  roman  letter  r,  of  what  is  not  uncommonly  called  the  tortum,  or  the  ieeoftd  eurvature,  of  the 
same  curre  in  space. 
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396.  When  the  arc  {a)  of  the  ourye  is  made  the  independent  variable, 
the  calculations  (as  we  have  seen)  become  considerably  simplified,  while  no 
essential  generalitt/  is  lost,  because  the  transformations  requisite  for  the 
introduction  of  an  arbitrary  scalar  variable  [t)  follow  a  simple  and  imiform 
law  (395,  (ll.)*  &o.).    Adopting  then  the  expression  (oomp.  395,  IV.), 

L  .  .  p,  =  p  +  «r  +  J«*t'  +  \f^u,r\    with    f/o  =  1, 
in  which 

II.  .  .  r  =  D,p,     r  =  D/p,     t"  =  D/p, 

and  therefore 

in.  ..r»+l  =  0,     8rr'  =  0^     Stt"  +  r'»  =  0, 

we  shall  proceed  to  deduce  some  other  affeetiam  of  the  curvcy  besides  its 
spherical  curvature  (395,  (18.)),  which  do  not  involve  the  consideration  of 
the  fourth  pouer  of  the  arc  (or  chord).  In  particular,  we  shall  determine 
expressions  for  that  known  Second  Curvature  (or  torsion),  which  depends  on 
the  change  of  the  osculating  plcme,  and  is  measured  by  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
that  change,  expressed  as  an  angle,  to  the  arc  of  the  curve  itself ;  and  shall 
assign  the  quaternion  equations  of  the  known  Rectifying  Plane,  and  Rectifying 
Line,  which  are  respectively  the  tangent  plane,  and  the  generating  line,  of 
that  known  Rectifying  Developable,  whereon  the  proposed  curve  is  a  geodetic 
(382) :  BO  that  it  would  become  a  right  line,  by  the  unfolding  of  this  last 
surface  into  a  plane.  But  first  it  may  be  well  to  express,  in  this  new 
notation,  the  principal  affections  or  properties  of  the  curve,  which  depend 
only  on  the  three  first  terms  of  the  expansion  I.,  or  on  the  three  initial  vectors 
p,  r,  T,  or  rather  on  the  tuK>  last  of  these ;  and  which  include,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  rectifying  plane,  but  not  the  rectifying  line  :  nor  what  has  been 
called  above  the  second*  curvature, 

(1.)  Using  then  first,  instead  of  I.,  this  less  expanded  but  still  rigorous 
expression  (comp.  376,  I.), 

TV.  .  .  p,  =  p  +  «r  +  i^u,T,    with    Wo  =  1, 
and  with  the  relations  II.  and  III.,  we  have  at  once  the  following  system  of 

*  In  a  Note  to  a  very  able  and  intereflting  Memoir,  "  8ur  lea  lignet  eowhes  non  planes  "  (referred 
to  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  Note  to  page  277  of  his  already  cited  Treatiae,  and  published  in  Cahier  XXX. 
of  the  Journal  de  VEeole  Tolyieehn\q'm\  M.  de  SaiQt-Venant  brings  forward  seycral  objections  to 
the  nse  of  this  appellation,  and  also  to  the  phrases  torsion,  Jtexion,  &c.,  instead  of  which  he  proposes 
to  intxodace  the  new  name,  **  canibrwre  "  :  but  the  expression  **  ueond  curvature**  may  serre  us  for 
the  present,  as  being  at  least  not  unusual,  and  appearing  to  be  sufficiently  suggestive. 
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three  rectangular  linen^  which  are  oonoeived  to  be  all  drawn  from  the  given 
point  P  of  the  ourye : 

V.  .  .  r  =  unit  tangent ;       VI.  .  .  /  =  vector  of  curvature  (389,  (4) ) ; 

and 

VII.  .  .  V  -=  rr'  =  -  rV  =  r V  =  binormal  (comp.  379,  (4.) ) ; 

r  being  a  line  drawn  in  the  direction  of  a  conceived  motion  along  the  curve, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  arc  («)  increases  ;  while  /  19  directed  towards  the  centre 
of  curvature f  or  of  the  osculating  circle,  of  which  centre  k  the  vector  ifl  now, 

VIII.  ..  OK  =  K  =  p  -  /-»  =  p  +  r»r'  =  p  +  rU/, 
if 

IX. . .  r"*  =  Tr'  =  curvature  at  p,    or   IX'. . .  r  =  T/-*  =  rorfiW  of  curvature ; 

and  the  Mtre^  line  v  (which  is  normal  at  p  to  the  surface  of  tangents  to  the 
curve)  has  the  same  length  (Tv  =  r"^)  as  r',  and  is  directed  so  that  the  rotation 
round  it  from  r  to  /  is  positive. 

(2.)  At  the  same  time,  we  have  evidently  a  system  of  three  rectangular 
vector  units  from  tlie  same  point  f,  which  may  be  called  respectively  the 
tangent  unitf  tlie  normal  unit,  and  tlie  binormal  unit,  namely  the  three  lines, 

X.  ..TJr  =  r,     UT'  =  rr',     Uv  =  rr/; 

the  normal  unit  being  thus  directed  (like  r)  towards  the  centre  of  curvature. 

(3.)  The  vector  equation  (comp.  392,  (2.) )  of  the  circle  of  curvature  takes 
now  the  form, 

XL  ..VJ-^^^ v; 

ii>  —  p 

with  the  verification  that  it  is  satisfied  by  the  value, 

XII.  ..w=/Li  =  2ic-p  =  p-  2r'"*, 

in  which  pL  (comp.  396,  (6.))  is  the  vector  om  of  the  extremity  of  the  diameter 
of  curvature  pm. 

(4.)  The  normal  plane,  the  rectifying  plane,  and  the  osculating  plane,  to  the 
curve  at  the  given  point,  form  a  rectangular  system  of  planes  (comp.  379,  (5.)), 
perpendicular  respectively  to  the  three  lines  (1.) ;  so  that  their  scalar  equations 
are,  in  the  present  notation, 

XIII.  .  .Sr(w-.p)  =  0;    XIV..  .Sr>-p)-0;    XV..  .Si;(«-p)  =  0; 
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by  pairing  whioh  we  can  represent  the  tangent^  no7inal,  and  binormal  to  the 
oarre,  regarded  a«  indefinite  right  lines ;  or  by  the  three  vector  equations, 

XVI. .  .Yt{u>'p)  =  0  ;    XVII. . .  Vr'(a>  -  /»)  =  0  ;    XVIII.  •  .Yv{w-p)  «  0. 

(6.)  In  general,  if  the  two  vector  equations, 

XrX.  .  .Vi|(a;-p)-0,    and    XIX'.  .  .  Vi|,(w,  -  p,)  -  0, 

represent  two  right  lines^  ph  and  p«h,,  which  are  conceived  to  emanate 
according  to  any  given  law  from  (my  given  curve  in  space,  the  identical 
formula^* 

xx...p.-,.T(v«.v'^).?n^, 

shows  that  the  common  perpendicular  to  these  two  emanante^  which  ae  a  vector 
is  represented  by  either  member  of  this  formula  XX.,  intersects  the  two  lines 
in  the  two  points  of  whioh  the  vectors  are, 

XXI. . .  lu  =  /t>  +  „s^f^;    xxr. . .  01,  -  p.  +  „^(eirj^. 

(6.)  It  general  also,  the|?a«8a^6  o/a  r^Ai(  /tn^  from  any  one  given  position 
in  space  to  any  other  may  be  conceived  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  sci*ew 
motion,  with  the  common  perpendicular  for  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  with  two 
proportional  velocities^  of  translation  along,  and  of  rotation  round  that  axis :  the 
locus  of  the  ttvo  given  and  of  all  the  intermediate  positions  of  the  /f'n^  (when  thus 
interpolated)  being  a  5<?r^tr  Sur/ace,  such  as  that  of  whioh  the  vector  equation 
was  assigned  in  314,  (11.),  and  was  used  in  372,  (4.). 

(7.)  Again,  for  any  quateimion,  q,  we  have  (by  316,  XX.  and  XXIILf) 
the  two  equations, 

XXII.  .  AVq^Lq.TJYq,      XXIF.  .  .  VUg  -  sin  £  s^.TTVy; 

comparing  which  we  see  that 

XXIII.  .  .  YTJq  :  Wq  =  sin  z  j  :  Z  y  =  (Very  nearly)  1, 

-  -  ■  —  --    —  -  ■  ■  —    ■    -^ 

*  It  ifl  ol>yioii8  that  we  liaye  thus  an  easy  quaternion  solution  of  the  problem,  io  draw  a  common 
ferpemdUular  to  anjf  two  right  limt  in  spoee. 

t  Although  the  expreaaion  XXII'.  for  Wq  ia  here  deduced  from  816,  XXIII.,  yet  it  might  have 
been  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  these  Elements;  for  instance,  in  connexion  with  the 
lotmnia  ^4,  XIX.,  namely  TW^ »«  «i&  ^  9. 
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ji  the  angle  of  the  quaternion  be  small ;  bo  that  the  logarithm  and  the 
vector  of  the  venor  of  a  amall-angled  quaternion  are  very  nearly  equal  to 
each  other,  and  we  may  write  the  following  general  approxitnate  /ommla 
for  Buoh  a  veraor : 

XXrV.  ..Vq-  (*"«  =)  i'"*,  nearlff,  if  £  j  be  small; 

the  error  of  this  last  formula  being  in  fact  small  of  the  third  order,  if  the 
angle  be  small  of  the  first. 

(8.)  And  thus  or  otherwise  (oomp.  334,  XIII.  and  XV.),   we  may 
peroeive  that  if  the  quaternion  q  have  the  form  (oomp.  (5.)), 

XXT.  .  ,  q  =  i|,ii"',    with    XXTI-  .  .  ii,  =  ij  +  sii'  +  .  . , 

and  if  we  write  for  abridgment, 

XXVII.  ..e  =  T^,    and    XXVm.  ..A  =  S^', 
n  n 

we  shall  then  have  nearly,  if  s  be  small,  the  expressions, 

XXIX.  .  .  Uj  =  TJ  ^' =  *-     and    XXS..  .  .Tq  =  T^~1  + sh; 
1  n 

or,  negleoting  a', 

XXXI.  .  .  fl.  =  (1  +  sk)  E^n  =  H»ii  +  sAn, 

in  which  last  binomial,  the  Jirat  (or  exponential)  term  (done  influences  the 
direetion  of  the  near  emanant  line  (5.). 

(9.)  At  the  same  time,  by  supposing  s  to  tend  to  0,  the  formula  XXI. 
gives,  as  a  limit, 

XXXII.  .  .  OH  =  w«  =  p  +  ^8  =y^,  =  p-v8~, 

for  the  vector  of  the  point,  say  h,  on  the  given  emanant  ph,  in  which  that 
giren  line  is  ultimately  intersected  by  the  common  perpendicular  (5.),  or  by  the 
axis  of  the  screw  rotation  (6.) ;  but  the  direction  of  that  axis  is  represented  by 
the  versor  JJB,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  that  rotation  is  represented  by  the 
tensor  TO,  if  the  velocity  of  motion  (1.)  along  the  given  curve  be  taken  as 
itnitif :  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  vector  9  itself,  or  the  factor  which 
multiplies  the  arc,  «,  in  the  exponential  term  XXXI.,  if  set  oS  from  the  point 
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H  determined  by  XXXII.,  is  the  Vector  of  Rotation  of  the  Emanant^  whatever 
the  law  (5.)  of  the  emanation  may  be. 

(10.)  And  as  regards  the  9crew  translation  (6.),  its  linear  velocity  is  in  like 
manner  represented,  in  length  and  in  direction,  by  the  following  expression 
(obtained  by  limits  from  XX,), 

XXXIII.  .  .  t  «  dS  ^  (set  o£f  from  h)  =  Vector  of  Translation  ofEmananty 

=  projection  of  unit^tangent  on  screw-axis  (or  of  r  on  0). 

And  the  indefinite  right  line  through  the  point  h,  of  which  this  line  c  is  a  part^ 
may  be  called  the  Axis  of  Displacement  of  the  Emanant. 

(11.)  It  is  easy  in  this  manner  to  assign  what  may  be  called  the 
Osculating  Screw  Surface  to  the  {generally  gauche)  Surface  of  EmanantSj  or 
indeed  to  any  proposed  skew  surface;  namely,  the  screw  surface  which  has 
the  given  emanant  (or  other)  line  for  one  of  its  generatrices,  and  touches  the 
skew  surface  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  right  line. 

(12.)  It  is  however  more  important  here  to  observe,  that  in  the  case  when 
the  surface  of  emanants  is  devetopabie,  the  vector  i  of  translation  vanishes ;  and 
that  conversely  this  vector  i  cannot  be  constantly  zero,  if  that  surface  be 
undevelopable.  The  Condition  of  Developability  of  the  Surface  of  Etnanants  is 
therefore  expressed  by  the  equation, 

XXXIV.  .  .  c  =  0,    or    Srfl  =  0,    or    XXXIV.  .  .  SijuV  =  0 ; 

and  accordingly  this  condition  is  satisfied  (as  was  to  be  expected)  when  tj  -  r, 
that  is,  for  the  surface  of  tangents. 

(13.)  In  the  same  case,  of  i|  ==  or  ||  r,  the  vector  $  of  rotation  becomes 
equal  (by  XXVII.  and  VII.)  to  the  binormal  v ;  and  the  expression  XXXII., 
for  the  vector  oio  of  the  foot  h  of  the  axis  reduces  itself  to  p ;  and  thus  we 
might  be  led  to  see  (what  indeed  is  otherwise  evident),  that  the  passage  from 
a  given  tangent  to  a  near  one  may  be  approximately  made,  by  a  rotation  round 
the  binormal,  through  the  small  angle,  sTv  =  sr'^  =  arc  divided  by  radius  of 
curvature. 

(14.)  Instead  of  emanating  lines,  we  may  consider  a  system  of  emanating 
planes,  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  those  lines,  and  pass  through 
the  same  points  of  the  given  curve.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
ihe  passage  from  one  to  another  of  two  such  near  emanant  planes,  represented 
by  the  equations, 

XXXV.  .  .  8i,(cu  -  /t>)  =  0,        XXXV. .  .  Si|,(i.i  -  f>)  =  0, 
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may  be  oonoeived  to  be  made  by  a  rotation  through  an  angle  >=  sT6,  round  the 
right  lincy 

XXXVI.  .  .  Sfj(w  —  p)  =  0,     St}'(ci>  —  p)  —  Si|r  «  0, 
or 

XXXYI'. .  .  Ve(w  -  p)  +  if-^Snr  ^  0, 

in  which  the  plane  XXXY.  touches  its  developable  envelope^  and  which  is 
parallel  to  the  reoent  veotor  0,  or  to  the  vector  of  rotation  (9.)  of  the  emanant 
Une ;  bo  that  if  an  equal  vector  be  set  off  on  this  new  line  XXXYI.,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Vector  Axis  of  Rotation  of  the  Emanant  Plane. 

(15.)  For  example,  if  we  again  make  i|  =  r,  so  that  the  equation  XXXY. 
represents  now  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve,  we  are  led  to  combine  the 
equation  XIII.  of  that  plane  with  its  derived  equation,  and  so  to  form  the 
system  of  the  two  scalar  equations, 

XXXYII.  .  .  Sr(ai  -  p)  «  0,     S/(ai  -  p)  +  1  =  0, 

whereof  the  second  represents  a  plane  parallel  to  the  rectifying  plane  XIY., 
and  drawn  through  the  centre  of  curvature  YIII. ;  and  which  jointly  represent 
the  polar  axis  (391,  (5.)),  considered  as  an  indefinite  right  line,  which  is 
represented  otherwise  by  the  one  vector  equation, 

XXXYIII.  .  .  Yv(ai  -  ic)  =  0,    or    XXXYIir.  .  .  Yv(ai  -  p)  =  -  r. 

(16.)  And  if,  on  this  indefinite  line^  we  set  off  a  portion  equal  to  the  binormal 
V,  such  portion  (which  may  conveniently  be  measured /ro/n  the  centre  k)  may 
be  said,  by  (14.),  to  be  the  Vector  Axis  of  Rotation  of  the  Normal  Plane  \  or 
briefly,  the  Polar  Axisy  considered  as  representing  not  only  the  direction  but 
also  tiie  velocity  of  that  rotation,  which  velocity  =  Tv  -  r"*  «  the  curvature 
(IX.)  of  the  given  curve :  while  another  portion  =  XJv  -  the  binormal  unit  (2.), 
set  off  on  the  same  axis  from  the  same  centre  of  curvature,  may  be  called  the 
Polar  Unit. 

(17.)  This  suggests  a  new  way  of  representing  the  osculating  circle  by  a 
vector  equation  (comp.  (3.),  and  316),  as  follows  : 

XXXIX.   .   .  C,  =  ,C  +  €'-(p  -  IC)   =  p  +  (€•"  -  1)/-^ 

=  p  +  «r  +  (6'^-l-  Sv)r-^ 

=  p  +  «r  +  i«»r'  +  (£'"  -  l-sv  -  ^s'v'W'-' ; 
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whioh  agrees,  as  we  see,  with  the  expression  I.  or  lY.,  if  «"  be  neglected ; 
and  of  whioh,  when  the  expansion  is  continued,  the  next  term  is, 

(18.)  The  complete  expansion  of  the  exponential  foi^m  XXXIX.,  for  the 
variable  vector  of  the  osculating  circle^  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
following  trigonometric  (but  vector)  expression : 

XLI.  .  .  w,  =»  K  +  (cos-  +Uv,sin- j (/o  -  k), 
in  which, 

XLII*  .  .  n>  -  ic  -  -  r*/,    and    TTv .  f/D  -  ic)  =  rv/'*  =  rr ; 

80  that  we  may  also  write,  neglecting  no  power  of  s^ 

XLIU.  .  .  wj  =  p  +  rr  sin  -  +  r*/  vers  -  ; 

*-  r  r 

and  if  this  be  subtracted  from  the  full  expression  for  the  vector  p,,  the 
remainder  may  be  called  the  deviation  of  the  given  curve  in  space^  from  its 
own  circle  of  curvature :  which  deviation^  as  we  already  see,  is  small  of  the 
third  order^  and  will  soon  be  decomposed  into  its  two  pnncipal  parts^  or 
termSy  of  that  order,  in  the  directions  of  the  normal  and  the  hinormal 
respectively. 

(19.)  Meantime  we  may  remark,  that  if  we  only  neglect  terms  of  the 
fourth  order^  the  expansion  I.  gives,  by  III.  and  JX.^  for  the  length  of  a 
small  chord  pp«,  the  formula : 

XUV.  • .  pp,  -  T(p,  -  p)  -  T{sT  +  isV  +  i«»r") 

«  /{-  {sr  +  J«V  +  KO') 

=v/{«*+«v»a-i)) 


^J{''^m)'''^''^''^''h' 


this  length  then  is  the  same  (to  this  degree  of  approximation),  as  that  of  the 
chord  of  an  equally  long  arc  of  the  osculating  circle  :  and  although  the  chord  of 
even  a  small  arc  of  a  curve  is  always  shorter  than  that  are  itself  yet  we  see 
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that  the  difference  is  genera/it/  a  small  quantity  of  the  third*  order^  if  the  are 
be  small  of  the  y{r«^. 

397.  Eesuming  now  the  expression  396,  I.,  but  suppressing  here  the 
coefficient  u«,  of  which  the  limit  is  unity,  and  therefore  writing  simply, 

I.  ../»,  =  p  +  «r  +  J«V  +  ^/', 
with  the  relations, 

11.  ..r»  =  -l,     8rr'  =  0,     Srr"  =  -  r'»  =  r',     SrV  =  rV, 

if  «  =  arCy  and  r'*  =  T/  «  curvature^f  as  before,  or  r  =  radius  of  curvature 
(>  0),  while  r'  «  D,r ;  and  introducing  the  new  scalar ^ 

III.  .  .  r"^  =  S  — ;  «  T*^V—  =  Second t  Curvature^ 

TT  V 

with  V  ^  tt'  =  binormaly  or  the  new  vector ^ 

IV.  .  .  r'V  «  rS— 7  =  V-  =  Vector  of  Second  Curvature^ 

TT  V 

supposed  to  be  set  off  tangentially  from  the  given  point  p  of  the  curve,  or 
finally  this  other  new  scalar  (>  or  <  0), 

V.  ..r  =  (S--7]  =  Radius  of  Second  Curvaturcy 

which  gives  the  expression, 

VI.  .  .  r"  =  -  r-^T  -  rV/  +  T-W  =  -  r-«Ur  +  {r'')'TJT  +  (rr)-»TJv  ; 

we  proceed  to  deduce  some  of  the  chief  affections  of  a  curve  in  space,  which 
depend  on  the  third  power  of  the  arc  or  chord.  In  doing  this,  although 
everything  new  can  be  ultimately  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  the  two  new 
scalarSy  /  and  r,  or  on  the  one  new  vector  t\  or  even  on  v  =  Vtt",  yet  some 


*  This  ought  to  have  been  expressly  stated  in  the  reasoning  of  383,  (5.)f  for  which  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  are  and  chord  tend  to  bear  to  each  other  a  ratio  of  equality^  without 
showing  (or  at  least  mentioning)  that  their  difference  tends  to  vanish,  even  as  compared  with  a  line 
which  is  ultimately  of  the  same  order  as  the  square  of  either. 

t  Whenever  this  word  curvature  is  thus  used,  without  any  qualifying  adjective,  it  is  always  to  be 
understood  as  denoting  the  absolute  (ovjirst)  curvature  of  the  curve  in  space. 

X  Compare  the  Note  to  pa^  81. 


t 

f 
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auxiliary  ^mboh  will  be  found  useful,  and  almost  necessary.  Retaining  then 
the  symbols  v,  ic,  <r,  iJ,  as  well  as  t,  /,  r,  and  therefore  writing  as  before 
(oomp.  396,  VIII.), 

Vn.  .  .  OK  =  IC  =  p  -  r'-^  =  p  +  rU/  =  /t>  +  r»/, 

Vni.  .  .  (p  -  ic)-*  =  t-*U(ic  -  p)  =  /  =  D,V  =  r<?(?^or  0/  Curmture, 

we  may  now  write  also,  by  395,  XVIII., 

IX.  .  .  08  =  <T  «  p  -  5-7—,  =  IC  +  r/rv  =  IC  +  /rXJv, 

or  V 

and 

X.  .  .  (p  -  a)'^  =  J^*XJ(<^  -  p)  «  v^^&Tv  =  FJ?c^or  (j/*  Spherical  Curvature^ 
=  prqfeclion  of  vector  (/)  0/ curvature  on  radius  {B)  0/ osculating  sphere ; 

because  we  have  now,  by  VI., 

XI.  .  .  v'  =  {rry  =  Vrr"  =  -  VV  -  rVv, 
or 

XI'.  .  .  (UvY  =  (rv)'  =  -  rr-V  =  -  r'^Ur', 
and 

Xn.  .  .  BrV  -  -  SrrV  =  -  r"V»  =  r-*r». 

If  then  we  denote  by  p  and  P  the  An^ar  and  angular  elevations^  of  the  c^^ra  s 
of  the  osculating  sphere  aboye  the  osculating  piane^  we  shall  have  these  two 
new  auxiliary  scalarSy  which  are  positive  or  negative  together,  according  as 
the  linear  height  ks  has  the  direction  of  +  v  or  of  -  v  : 

Xm.  .  .  «  =  %T-  =  ♦''r ;     XIV.  .  .  P  =  KPS  =  tan"*  -  =  sin"* ~  =  oos"*—  ; 

while 

XV.  .  .  i2  =  T(tT  -  p)  =  -/(*-•  +p»)  =  -/(r»  +  /V)  J 

the  an^i($  P  being  treated  as  generally  acute.  Another  important  lincy  and 
an  accompanying  angle  of  elevation,  are  given  by  the  formulea, 


r 


XVI.  .  .  X  =  V^  =  r^^r'r''  =  fh  +  rr'  =  r'Ur  +  r'^Vv 


=  Vv'v"*  +  V  =  Rectifying  Vector  (set  o£E  from  given  point  p), 
=  Vector  of  Second  Curvature  plus  Binormal ; 


^^^  X  r 

XVn.  .  .  E-  L--  tan'*  -  =  Elevation  of  Rectifying  Line  (>  0,  <  ir), 


X 

r  r 

»  the  angle  (acute  or  obtuse,  but  here  regarded  as  positive), 

Hamiltoii's  Elimimts  ov  Quatbrmions,  Vol.  II.  N 
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whioh  that  known  and  important  line  (396)  makes  with  the  tangent  to  the 

curve ;  so  that  (by  XIII.,  XIV.)  these  two  auxiliary  angles*  H and  P,  from 

which  (instead  of  deducing  them  from  /  and  r)  all  the  afiPections  of  the  curve 

depending  on  f^  can  be  deduced,  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  / 

by  the  relation, 

XVIII.  .  .  tan  P  =  r'  tan  JET. 

Many  other  combinations  of  the  symbols  offer  themselves  easily,  by  the  rules 
of  the  present  calculus ;  for  instance,  the  vector  a  may  be  determined  by  the 
three  scalar  equations  (comp.  395,  XIX.), 

XIX.  .  .  St(<t  —  p)  =  0,     Sr'(<T  -  p)  =  -  1,     S/'(<r  -  p)  =  0, 

whence,  by  XVI., 

XX.  .  .  ^V  =  »^V(VrY'.  {rr-p))^  Y\{a  -  p), 

a  result  which  also  follows  from  the  expressions, 

XXI.  .  .  r"  =  ^V^'  +  S^V'  =  (X  -  r'h^y, 

and 

XXII.  .  .  a  -  p  -  *'V  f  ^7?v  "  rTJr  +  J»Uv, 

because 

XXIII.  .  .  i-pYXv  =  -  rpr"V  =  -  rrV ; 

we  may  therefore  replace  the  formula  I.  for  the  vector  of  the  curve  by  the 
following,  which  is  true  to  the  same  order  of  approximation,t 

XXIV.  .  .  p,  =  it>  +  »r  +  g-i  (ic  -  p)  +  g^  VA(<T  -  p) : 

and  may  thus  exhibit,  even  to  the  eye,  the  dependence  of  all  affections 
connected  with  «*,  on  the  two  new  lineSy  X  and  <t  -  p,  which  were  not  required 
when  ^  was  neglected,  but  can  now  be  determined  by  the  two  acalars  r  and  p 


*  The  angle  H  appears  to  have  been  first  considered  by  Lancret,  in  connexion  with  his  theory  of 
rectifying  lines,  planes,  and  surfaces:  but  the  angle  here  called  F  was  yirtually  included  in  the 
earlier  results  of  Monge. 

t  As  regards  the  homogeneity  of  such  expressions,  if  we  treat  the  four  yectors  p»,  p,  k,  and  0',  and 
the  fiye  scalais  s,  r,  R,  p,  and  r,  as  being  each  of  the  Jlnt  dimension,  we  are  then  to  regard  the 
dimensions  of  r,  r\  k',  H,  and  P  as  being  each  zero  ;  those  of  r',  y,  and  X  as  each  equal  to  -  1 ;  and 
that  of  either  r"  or  y'  as  being  8-2. 


r 
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(or  r  and  r\  or  S  and  P  as  before).  The  geometrical  signification  of  the  scalar 
p  is  evident  from  what  precedes,  namely,  the  height  (ks)  of  the  centre  of  the 
osculating  ^here  above  that  of  the  osculating  circkj  divided  by  the  binormal 
unit  (TJv)  ;  and  as  regards  what  has  been  called  the  radiue  r  of  second 
curmture  (Y.),  we  shall  see  that  this  is  in  fact  the  geometrical  radius  of  a 
second  circle^  which  osculates^  at  the  extremity  of  the  tangential  vector  rr, 
to  the  principal  normal  section  of  the  developable  Surface  of  Tangents ;  and 
thereby  determines  an  osculating  oblique  cone  to  that  important  surface,  and 
also  an  osculating  right  cone*  thereto,  of  which  latter  cone  the  semiangle  is 
Hy  and  the  rectifying  line  X  is  the  axis  of  revolution :  being  also  a  side  of  an 
osculating  right  cylinder^  on  which  is  traced  what  is  called  the  osculating  helix. 
We  shall  assign  the  quaternion  equations  of  these  two  cones,  and  of  this 
cylinder,  and  helix ;  and  shall  show  that  although  the  helix  has  not  generally 
complete  contact  of  the  third  order  with  the  given  curve,  yet  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  curve  (supposed  to  be  of  double  curvature),  than  does 
the  osculating  circle.  But  an  osculating  parabola  will  also  be  assigned, 
namely,  the  parabola  which  osculates  to  the  projection  of  the  curve,  on  its 
own  osculating  plane :  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this  parabola  represents  or 
constructs  one  of  the  two  principal  and  rectangular  components  (396,  (18.)), 
of  the  deviation  of  the  curve  from  its  osculating  drcle,  in  a  direction  which 
is  (ultimately)  tangential  to  the  osculating  sphere^  while  the  helix  constructs  the 
other  component.  An  osculating  right  cone  to  the  cone  ofchords^  dxAwn  from  a 
given  point  of  the  curve,  will  also  be  assigned  by  quaternions :  and  will  be 
shown  to  have  in  general  a  smaller  acute  semiangle  C  {ox  ir  -  C)j  than  the 
acute  semiangle  JET  (or  ?r  -  H)^  of  the  osculating  right  cone  (above  mentioned) 
to  the  surface  of  tangents,  or  (as  will  be  seen)  to  the  cone  of  parallels  to  tangents 
(369,  (6.),  &c.) :  the  relation  between  these  two  semiangles,  of  two  osculating 
right  cones,  being  rigorously  expressed  by  the  formula, 

XXV.  .  .tan  C  =  f  tan^. 

A  new  oblique  cone  of  the  second  order  will  be  assigned,  which  has  contact 
of  the  same  order  with  the  cone  of  chords,  as  the  second  right  cone  ((7),  while 
the  latter  osculates  to  both  of  them ;  and  also  an  osculating  parabolic  cylinder, 
which  rests  upon  the  osculating  parabola,  and  is  cut  perpendicularly  in  that 


*  These  two  otculating  eonssj  oblique  and  right,  to  the  surface  of  iangenU,  appear  to  haye  been 
first  aadgned,  in  the  Memoir  already  cited ,  by  M.  de  Saint  Yenant :  the  osculating  (circular)  helix ^ 
and  the  oacuUting  (circular}  cylinder,  having  been  previously  considered  by  M.  Olivier. 

N2 
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auxiliary  curve  by  the  osculating  plane  to  the  given  t3urve.  And  the  intet- 
section  of  these  two  last  surfaces  of  the  second  order  (oblique  cone  and 
parabolic  cylinder)  will  be  found  to  consist  partly  of  the  binortnal  at  the 
given  point,  and  partly  of  a  certain  twisted  cubic*  (or  gauche  curve  of  the 
third  degree)  J  which  latter  curve  has  complete  contact  of  the  third  order  with 
the  given  curve  in  space.  Constructions  (comp.  395,  (6.))  will  be  assigned, 
which  will  connect,  more  closely  than  before,  the  tangent  to  the  locus  of  centres 
of  curvature,  with  other  properties  or  affections  of  that  given  curve.  And 
finally  we  shall  prove,  by  a  very  simple  quaternion  analysis,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  formula  XI'.,  the  known  theorem,!  that  when  the  ratio  of  the  tico 
curvatures  is  constant,  the  cut^e  is  a  geodetic  on  a  cylinder, 

(1.)  The  scalar  expression  III.,  for  the  second  curvature  of  a  curve  in  space, 
as  d^fmed  in  396,  may  be  deduced  from  the  formulse  (396,  (5.),  &c.)  of  the 
recent  theory  of  emanants,  which  give, 

XXVI.  .  .  fl  =  Vv'v"'  =  r"V,     Wo  =  pf     t  =  r,     if     i|  =  v, 

while  the  line  of  contact  (396,  (14.)),  of  the  emanant  j^/awe  with  its  envelope, 
coincides  in  position  with  the  tangent  to  the  curve ;  in  passing,  then,  from  the 
given  point  p  to  the  near  point  p„  the  binormal  (v)  and  the  osculating  plane 
(±  v)  have  (nearly)  revoked  together,  round  that  tangent  (r)  as  a  common  axis, 
through  a  small  angle  =  t'%  and  therefore  with  a  velocity  =  r"S  if  this  symbol 
have  the  value  assigned  by  III.,  or  by  the  following  extended  expression,  in 
which  the  scalar  variable  {t)  is  arbitrary  (comp.  395,  (11.),  &c.), 

XXVII.  .  .  r-^  =  ^^-TTf  =  S  ^,  ^,    =  Second  Curvature : 

Vp  p  Vdpd'p 

while  the  binotmal  has  at  the  same  time  been   translated   (nearly),  in  a 

direction  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  r,  through  the  small  interval  us  =  sr, 

which  (in  the  present  order  of  approximation)  represents  the  small  chord  pp.. 

(2.)  As  an  example,  if  we  take  this  new  form  of  the  equation  of  the  helix, 

XXVIII.  ..p,  =  6(o^  cot  a +  €*^/3),    with    Ta  =  T/3  =  1,    and    Sa/3  =  0, 


*  This  conTenient  appellation  (of  twisted  cubic)  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Salmon,  for  a  curve  of 
the  kind  here  considered :  see  pages  241,  &c.,  of  his  already  cited  Treatise.  The  osculating  twist&d 
cubic  will  be  considered  somewhat  later. 

t  This  theorem  was  established,  on  sufficient  grounds,  in  the  cited  Memoir  of  M.  de  Saint  V«nant 
(page  26) ;  but  it  has  also  been  otherwise  deduced  by  M.  Serret,  in  the  Additions  to  M.  LiouyiUe's 
Edition  of  Monge  (Paris,  1850,  page  561,  &c.). 
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which  gives  the  derived  vectors, 

XXIX.  .  .  p/ -  6a(oot  a  +  c-'^),    pr^'b^^,    pi"  ^  api', 

and  this  expression  for  the  arc  s  (supposed  to  begin  with  t)^ 

XXX.  .  .  8^  8%    where    «'  «  Tp'  =  b  oosec  a  =  const., 

we  easily  find  (after  a  few  reductions)  the  following  values  for  the  ttco 
curvatures : 

XXXI.  .  .  r"*  =  J"*  sin'  a,    r"*  =  6"*  sin  a  cos  a ; 

while  the  common  centre  (395),  of  the  osculating  circle  and  sphercy  has  now 
for  its  vector  (comp.  389,  (3.)), 

XXXII.  .  •  ic  =  a  «  p«  -  J€^/3  cosec'  a  «  J  cot  a{cLt  -  €**j3  cot  a) ; 

i  being  here  the  radius  of  the  cylinder^  but  a  denoting  still  the  constant 
inclination  of  the  tangent  (^p)  to  the  e?^  (a). 

(3.)  The  rectifying  line  (396),  considered  merely  as  to  its  position^  being 
the  /»»^  of  contact  of  the  rectifying  plane  (396,  XIV.)  with  its  own  envelope, 
is  represented  by  the  equations, 

xxxin..,o  =  SrV-p)  =  Sr>-p),  or  xxxin'. . . 0 = vx(« - /o), 

with  the  signification  XYI.  of  X ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  treat  the  rectifying 
planes  as  emanantsj  or  change  n  to  /,  we  find  the  value  0  ==  VrV'*  =  X,  which 
shows  also  that  in  the  passage  from  f  to  f«  the  rectifying  plane  turns  (nearly) 
round  the  rectifying  line^  through  a  small  angle  »  sTX,  or  with  a  velocity  of 
rotation  represented  by  the  tensor, 

XXXTT.  .  .  TX  -  y  (r-»  +  r-»)  »  r-»  cosec  J  -  r"^  sec  JBT ; 

80  that  what  we  have  called  the  rectifying  vector^  X,  coincides  in  fact  (by  the 
general  theory  of  emanants)  with  the  vector  axis  (396,  (14.))  of  this  rotation 
of  the  rectifying  plane :  as  the  vector  of  second  curvature  (r*"V)  heis  been  seen  to 
be,  in  the  same  full  sense  (comp.  (l.))j  the  vector  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
osculating  plane^  when  velocity,  direction^  and  position  are  all  taken  into  account. 
(4.)  When  the  derivative  s^  of  the  arc  is  only  constant,  without  being 
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equal  to  unit^  (oomp.  395,  (12.)),  the  ezpressiou  XYI.  may  be  put  under 
this  slightly  more  general  form, 


/''  A* 


XXXV.  .  .  X  =  V-T-r,  =  V^^  =  Rectifying  Vecfor; 

8  p  Qsa  p 

and  accordingly  for  the  helix  (2.)  we  have  thus  the  values, 

XXXVI.  •  .  X  »  o«'"'  =  o6"*  sin  a  ==  ar *  ooseo  a,    TJX  =  a ; 

the  rectifying  line  is  therefore,  for  this  ourve,  parallel  to  the  axis^  and  coincides 
with  the  generating  line  of  the  cylinder ,  as  is  otherwise  evident  from  geometry. 
The  value,  TX  =  b~^  sin  a,  of  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  rectifying  plane^ 
which  is  here  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cylinder,  when  compared  with  a 
conceived  velocity  of  motion  along  the  curve^  is  also  easily  interpreted ; 
and  the  foimulse  XVII.,  XVIII.  give,  for  the  same  helix  (by  XXXI.), 
the  values, 

:. ../  =  o,  ir=a,  p-0. 


(5.)  The  normal  (or  the  radius  of  curvature),  as  being  perpendicular  to 
the  rectifying  plane,  revolves  with  the  same  velocity^  and  round  a  parallel 
line ;  to  determine  the  position  of  which  new  line,  or  the  point  h  in  which 
it  cute  the  normal,  we  have  only  to  change  i|  to  /  in  the  formula  396, 
XXXII.,  which  then  becomes, 

XXXVIII.  .  .  OH  =  a>o  -  p  -  /S  c^, « /t>  -  XV 


=  f>  + 


Xr 


f^  +  r*        r*  +  r* 
=  p  COB*  JST  +  ic  sin*  H ; 

the  vector  of  rotation  (396,  (9.) )  of  the  normal  is  therefore  a  line  ||  and  =  X, 
which  divides  (internally)  the  radius  (r)  of  curvature  into  the  ttoo  segments^ 

XXXIX.  .  .  PH  «  r  sin'  -H,    hk  =  r  cos'  H ; 

namely,  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to  the  squares  (r"*  and  r')  of 
the  first  and  second  curvatures. 


•  Thifl  law  of  division  of  a  radius  of  curvature  into  segments,  by  the  common  perptndieular  to 
that  radius  and  to  its  eonseeutive^  has  been  otherwise  deduced  by  M.  de  Saint  Venant,  in  the  Memoir 
already  referred  to. 
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(6.)  At  the  same  time,  what  we  have  called  generally  the  vector  of 
translation  of  an  emanant  line  becomes,  for  the  normal  (by  396,  (10.), 
changing  0  to  A),  the  line 

XL.  .  .  t  =  AS  ^  -  UA  cos  JST  =  -  r"*A"S  set  off  from  the  same  point  h  ; 

and  the  indefinite  right  line^  or  axiSy  through  that  point  h, 
XLI.  . .  0  -  VA(«  -  Wo),    or    XLI'.  ..0  =  VA(w-poos»ir-icBin«  JJ), 

along  which  axis  the  normal  nwveSf  through  the  small  line  si^  while  it  turns 
round  the  same  axis  (as  before)  through  the  small  angle  «TA,  may  be  called 
(comp.  again  396,  (10.) )  the  Axis  of  Displacement  of  the  Normal  (or  of  the 
radius  of  curvature). 

(7.)  As  a  verification,  for  the  helix  (2.)  we  have  thus  the  values, 

XUI.  .  .  PH  «  6,     Wo  *  /t>«  -  ft6**/3  =  bat  cot  a,    i  «  a  cos  a ; 

so  that  the  axis  of  displacement  (6.)  coincides  with  the  axis  (a)  of  the  cylinder^ 
as  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 

(8.)  When  the  giyen  curve  is  not  a  helix,  the  values  YI.,  XYI., 
XXXYin.,  and  XL.,  of  t\  A,  Wo,  and  i,  enable  us  to  put  the  expression  I. 
for  pt  under  the  form, 

XLIII.  .  .  p,  =  <i>o  +  «l  +  t*^(p  -  Wo) 5 —  9 

the  curve  therefore  generally  deviates^  by  this  last  small  vector  of  the  third 
ordery  namely  by  that  part  of  the  term  ^/'  which  has  the  direction  of  the 
normal  t\  or  of  -  r',  and  which  depends  on  t^^from  the  osculating  helix^ 

XLIV.  •  •  W«  •  Wo  -I-  9c  +  €*^(p  -  Wo), 

and  from  the  osculating  right  cylinder^ 

XLV. . .  TVA(w  -  Wo)  «  sin  JS; 

whereon  that  helix  is  traced,  and  of  which  the  rectifying  line  (XXXIII.)  is  a 
sidcy  while  its  axis  of  revolution  (comp.  (7.))  is  the  axis  of  displacement  (XLI.) 
of  the  normal. 
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(9.)  Another  general  transformation y  of  the  expression  I.  for  the  vector  of 
the  ctLrrey  is  had  by  the  substitution, 

XLVI...a  =  <  +  ^\^ 
in  which  ^  is  a  new  scalar  variable ;  for  this  gives  the  new  form, 

XLVII.  .  .  /t>«  =  p  +  <r  +  i^^r'  +  ^)  +  i^r-^v, 

and  therefore  shows  that  the  curve  deviates^  by  this  other  small  vector  of  the 
third  order f 

XLVm.  .  .  iff'v  =  ^shrW, 

that  is,  by  the^ar^  of  the  term  fsV^  which  has  the  direction  of  the  hinormalvy 
and  which  depends  on  r,  from  what  we  propose  to  call  the  Osculating  Parabola^ 
namely  that  new  auxiliary  curve  of  which  the  equation  is, 

XLIX.  .  .  cu*  -  iO  +  ^r  +  i?  Z'/  +  ^V 

or  from  ihQ  parabola  which  osculates  at  the  given  point  p,  to  the  projection  of 
the  given  curve  on  its  oum  osculating  plane. 

(10.)  And  because  the  small  deviation  XLYIII.  of  the  curve  from  the 
parabola  is  also  the  deviation  of  the  same  curve  from  this  last  plane^  if  we 
conceive  that  a  near  point  q  of  the  curve  is  projected  into  three  new  points 
Qi9  Qs9  Qs)  on  the  tangenty  normal^  and  binormal  respectively,  we  shall  have 
the  limiting  equation, 

L.  .  .  lim. a  r"*  =  Second  Curvature  ; 

PQi .  PQ2 

the  sign  of  this  scalar  quotient  being  determined  by  the  rules  of  quaternions. 
(11.)  But  we  may  also  (comp.  396,  (17.),  (18.) )  employ  this  third  general 
transformation  of  I.,  analogous  to  the  forms  XLIII.  and  XLVII., 

LI.   .   .  p,  =  K  +  €*^(/t>  -  IC)  +  gVV, 

with  the  value  XI.  of  v  ;  in  which  the  sum  of  the  two  first  terms  givee  the 
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Yeotor  of  the  point  of  the  osculating  circle^  which  is  dietant  from  the  given 
point  pp«  by  an  arc  of  that  circle  equal  to  the  are  «  of  the  given  cui^ve ;  and 
the  third  tenUf 

LII.  .  .  i^vT  =  -^3(t"  +  r*V)  =  -  ^'r'rV  -^  ^h''v, 

which  represents  the  deviation  from  the  same  circle^  measured  in  a  direction 
(comp.  IX.  or  X.)  tangential  to  the  osculating  sphere^  is  (as  we  see)  the  vector 
mm  of  two  rectangular  components^  which  represent  respectively  the  deviations 
of  the  eurvCi  from  the  osculating  helix  (8.),  and  from  the  osculating 
parabola  (9.). 

(12.)  It  follows,  then,  that  although  neither  helix  nor  parabola  has  in 
general  complete  contact  of  the  third  order  with  a  given  curve  in  space,  since 
the  deviation  from  each  is  generally  a  small  vector  of  that  (third)  order,  yet 
each  of  these  two  auxiliary  curves,  one  on  a  right  cylinder  XLV.,  and  the 
other  on  the  osculating  plane,  approaches  in  general  more  closely  to  the  given 
curve,  than  does  the  osculating  circle  :  while  circle,  helix,  and  parabola  have, 
all  three,  complete  contact  of  the  second*  order  with  the  curve,  and  with 
each  other. 

(13.)  As  regards  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  new  variable  scalar,  t^ 
in  the  equation  XLIX.  of  the  parabola,  that  equation  gives, 


Lin...Tcu^  =  TJ(l-fg) 


T  +  ^r  >  =  1  +  —  + 


<3r  •  2r»       ' 

and  therefore  (to  the  present  order  of  approximation), 

UV.  .  .  Arc  of  Osculating  Parabola  (from  Wq  to  w<) 

=  ^Tw'At  =  ^  +  ^  +  ^  =  « (by  XLVI.) 
=  Arc  of  Curve  in  Space  (from  po  ^^  p,j ; 

if  then  an  arc  «  «  be  thus  set  off  upon  the  parabola,  with  the  same  initial  point 
p,  and  the  same  initial  direction,  and  if  ihiR  parabolic  arc,  or  its  chord  un  -  Wo» 
be  obliquely  projected  on  the  initial  tangent  r,  by  drawing  a  diameter  of  the 


*  It  appears  then  that  we  may  say  that  the  helix  and  parabola  have  each  a  contact  with  the  curve 
in  space,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  teeond  and  third  orders :  or  that  the  exponent  of  the  order 
of  each  contact  is  the  fractional  index,  2^.  But  it  must  be  left  to  mathematicians  to  judge,  whether 
this  phraseology  can  properly  be  adopted. 

Hamilton's  Elsmbnts  of  Quatsrmions,  Vol*  II.  O 
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parabola  through  its  final  point,  the  oblique  tangential prqfeeiion  fio  obtained 
will  be  -  tr  by  XLIX. ;  and  its  lengthy  or  the  ordinate  to  that  diatneter^  will 
be  the  scalar  t. 

(14.)  And  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  osculating 
parabola,  drawn  as  we  may  suppose  from  p,  if  we  denote  for  a  moment  by 
D  its  inclination  to  the  normal  +  Ty  regarded  as  positive  when  towards  the 
tangent  +  r,  we  have  (by  XLIX.  and  XVIII.)  tlie  formula, 

LV.  .  .  tan  Z>  =  5-  =  J^  tan  P  cot  H: 

which  is  an  instance  of  the  reducibility,  above  mentioned,  of  all  affections  of 
the  curve  depending  on  «',  to  a  dependence  on  the  two  angles^  H  and  P. 

(15.)  Some  of  these  affections,  besides  the  direction  of  the  rectifying  line  X, 
can  be  deduced  from  the  angle  H  alone.  As  an  example,  we  may  observe 
that  the  vector  equation  of  the  surface  of  tangents  is  of  the  form, 

LVI.  .  .  0),,  t  =  /Of  +  tpg  =  /a»  +  ttfy 

in  whioh  b  and  t  are  tuH>  independent  and  scalar  variables,  and 

LVII.  ..r,  =  r  +  «r'  +  |'r'V 

+  terms  depending  on  «*  in  /»,.  If  then  we  cut  this  developable  LVI.  by 
the  plane^ 

LVIII.  .  .  St(w  -  /o)  =  -  c  =  any  given  scalar  constant, 

which  is,  relatively  to  the  surface^  a  normal  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tangential  vector  ct  from  p,  while  this  tangent  is  also  a  generating  line^  we 
get  thus  a  principal*  normal  section^  of  which  the  variable  vector  has  for  its 
approximate  expression, 

LIX.  .  .  CD,  =  (p  +  cr)  +  (c«  +  .  .)  t'  +  (^«'r~*  +  '  ')v; 

the  terms  suppressed  being  of  higher  orders  than  the  terms  retained,  and 
having  no  influence  on  the  curvature  of  the  section.     We  find  then  thus. 


*  Some  general  acquaintance  with  the  known  theory  of  eeetiont  of  eurfaeea  is  here  supposed, 
although  that  subject  will  soon  be  briefly  treated  by  quaternions. 


i««^ 
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that  the  pe^tor  of  the  centre  of  the  oeculatmg  circle  to  this  normal  section  of  the 
surface  of  tangents  to  the  given  curve  is,  rigorously ^ 

LX.  .  .  p  +  e?r  +  ^  ^_[   -  /»  +  c(r  +  rv)  «  p  +  ctX  ; 

so  that  the  locus  of  all  such  centres  is  the  rectifying  line  XXXIir.  And  if, 
in  particular,  we  make  c  =  r,  or  cut  the  developahle  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tangential  vector  rr^  the  expression  LX.  becomes  then  p-v  rr  ■¥  rUv ;  which 
expresses  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  of  this  normal  section 
of  the  surface  is  precisely  what  has  been  called  the  Radius  (r)  of  Second 
Curvature^  of  the  given  curve  in  space.  But  this  radius  (r  «  r  tan  H) 
depends  only  on  the  angle  J?,  when  the  radius  (r)  of  (absolute)  curvature 
is  given,  or  has  been  previously  determined. 

(16.)  The  cone  of  the  second  order^  represented  by  the  quaternion  equation, 

LXI.  .  .  0  =  2vSt{u)  -  p)  Sv(ai  -  />)  +  (Vr(w  -  p))', 

has  its  vertex  at  the  given  point  f,  and  rests  upon  the  circle  last  determined ; 
it  is  then  the  locus  of  all  the  circles  lately  mentioned  (15.),  and  is  therefore 
(in  a  known  sense)  an  osculating  oblique  cone  to  the  developable  surface  of 
tangents  :  its  cyclic  normals  (comp.  367,  &c.)  being  r  and  r  +  2rv,  or 
T  and  rr  +  2rUv.  But,  by  394,  (30.),  the  osculating  right  cone  to  this  cone 
LXI.,  and  therefore  also  (in  a  sense  likewise  known)  to  the  surface  of 
tangents  itself,  is  one  which  has  the  recent  locus  of  centres  (15.),  namely 
the  rectifying  line  (A),  for  its  axis  of  revolution,  while  the  tangent  (r)  to  the 
curve  is  one  of  its  eides :  its  semiangle  is  therefore  »  IT,  and  a  form  of  the 
quaternion  equation  of  this  osculating  right  cone  is  the  following  (comp.  XLY.), 

LXn. . .  TVUX(«  ^  p)  -  sin  H. 

(17.)  The  right  cone  LXII.,  which  thus  osculates  to  the  developable 
surface  qf  tangents  LYI.,  along  the  given  tangent  r,  osculates  also  along  that 
tangential  line  to  the  cone  of  parallels  to  tangents,  which  has  its  vertex  at  the 
given  point  p  ;  as  is  at  once  seen  (eomp.  394,  (30.)),  by  changing  p'  and  p'^ 
to  /  and  t\  in  the  general  expression  Ypp'  (393,  (6.),  or  394,  (6.)),  for  a 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  osculating  circle  to  a  curve  upon  a 
sphere.  And  the  axis  of  the  right  cone  thus  determined,  namely  (again)  the 
rectifying  line  (A),  intersects  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  of  the  osculating 

o2 
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sphere^  whioh  is  parallel  to  the  osoulating  plane,  in  a  point  l  of  which  the 

vector  ifl, 

TiXTII.  .  .  OL  «  p  +  rpX  «  p  +  rr T  +  rpv. 

(18.)  We  have  thus,  in  general^  a  gauche  quadrilateral^  fksl,  right-angled 
except  at  i.,  with  the  help  of  whioh  one  figure  all  affections  of  the  curve,  not 
depending  on  8^,  can  be  geometrically  represented  or  constructed :  although  it 
must  be  observed  that  when  /  -  0,  which  happens  for  the  helix  (XXXYII.), 
the  osculating  circle  is  then  itself  a  great  circle  of  the  osculating  sphere^  and 
the  points  p  and  l,  like  the  points  k  and  s,  coincide. 

(19.)  In  the  general  case,  it  may  assist  the  conceptions  to  suppose  lines 
set  off,  from  the  given  point  p,  on  the  tangent  and  binormal,  as  follows : 

LXIV.  .  .  PT  =  8L  =  r/r  ;    pb  =  tl  =  Ks  =  rpv ; 

for  thus  we  shall  have  a  right  triangular  pmnty  with  the  two  right-angled 
triangles,  tpk  and  lbs,  in  the  osculating  plane  and  in  the  parallel  plane  (17.), 
for  two  of  its  faces,  while  the  three  others  are  the  rectangles,  pksb,  pblt, 
KSLT,  whereof  the  two  first  are  situated  respectively  in  the  normal  and 
rectifying  planes. 

(20.)  All  scalar  properties  of  this  auxiliary  prism  may  be  deduced,  by  our 
general  methods,  from  the  three  scalars,  »•,  r,  r',  or  r,  H,  F ;  and  all  vector 
properties  of  the  same  prism  can  in  like  manner  be  deduced  from  the  three 
vectors,  r,  r',  t%  or  from  r,  v,  v',  which  (as  we  have  seen)  are  not  entirely 
arbitrary,  but  are  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

(21.)  As  an  example  of  such  deduction  (compare  the  annexed  figure  81), 
the  equation  of  the  diagonal  plane  spl,  which  contains  the    j^ 
radius  {B)  of  spherical  curvature  and  the  rectifjring  line  (X),  V 
and  the  equation  of  the  trace^  say  pu,  of  that  plane  on  the 
osculating  plane,  which  trace  is  evidently  parallel  (by  the 
construction)  to  the  edges  ls,  tk  of  the  prism  are  in  the 
recent  notations  (comp.  XX.), 

LXV.  .  .  0  =  S/'(a,  -  p) ;      LXVI.  .  .  0  =  V(rV)'  (<•>-/»); 

with  the  verification  that  rSrV  =  r'Srr'  =  /-»;•',  by  II. 

(22.)  In  general,  by  204,  (22.),  if  a  and  j3  be  any  two  vectors,  we  have 
the  expressions, 

LXVII.  ..  tan  z.  t:  =  tan  il  ^  =  -  tan  i^  Ba  =  -  tan  Z  a3 

a  p  '^ 

=  T V  ^  :  8  ^  =  ^  .  ^  =  -  (T V  :  S)  a/3, 
a        a        o       a 


i 
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the  angles  ofquatemiona  here  oonsidered  being  supposed  as  usual  (oomp.  130) 
to  be  generally  >  0,  but  <  ir ;  for  example,  we  have  thus, 

LXVIII.  .  .  tan  ir«  tan  z.  -  =  (TV:8)Xr-»  «  (TV:  S)  (r'*  -  /)  =  rTr'-  rr'S 

as  in  XYII. ;  and  in  like  manner  we  have  generally,  by  principles  already 
explained  (oomp.  196,  XYI.), 

LXIX.  .  .  COS  z  -  «  cos  z  -^  =  -  cos  z  jSa  -  -  oos  z  afi 

a  p 


=  8^:T^  =  SU&  =  -8Ua^. 


(23.)  Applying  these  principles  to  investigate  the  inclinations  of  the 
vector  r\  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  diagonal  plane  LXY.  of  the  prism, 
to  the  three  rectangular  lines  r,  t\  v,  or  the  inclinations  of  that  diagonal 
plane  itself  to  the  normal,  rectifying,  and  osculating  planes,  with  the  help  of 
the  expressions  deduced  from  VI.  for  the  three  products,*  tt",  tt\  vr\  we 
arrive  easily  at  the  following  results  : 


LXX.  .  .  COS  Z  —  =  7p-77  ;    COS  z  —  =  -  =^-7/  5    cos  Z  —  = 


'/  > 


T/"     ^•'^Z  Tr"'  V        Tr 

with  the  verification,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  cosines  is 
unity,  because 

LXXI.  ,  .  r»Tr"  =  -/(I  +  r'E")  «  ^/(l  +  /'  +  rV») ; 
or 

LXXr. .  .  rTr"  =  v/(rV»  +  TX«},    Tr"  =  ^{r-^  +  Tv'*). 

(24.)  Or  we  may  write,  on  the  same  general  plan, 

LXXn.  .  ,  tanz--= -7=-;    tanz-v-= — 7— ;    tan  z~  =  - -/(l  +  r'*); 

rTr  T  r  v      r     ^  ' 

or 

LXXIII...tanZrr"«iJTr^  tan z r V - r/-^TX ;  tan Zvr''  =  -r^-V(l +»•''); 

*  A  stadent,  who  should  be  inclined  to  pursue  thifl  subject,  might  find  it  uBeful  to  form  for 
himself  a  iahU  of  all  the  binary  produoU  of  the  nine  yectors, 

T,  r't  t",  V,  /,  A.,  <r  —  p,  tr  ^  fjij  and  «', 

coniideted  as  so  manj  qtiatemums,  and  reduced  to  the  common  quadrinomial  form^  a  +  ^  +  0t'  +  ^, 
in  which  a,  by  e,  e  axe  tcalart,  whereof  some  may  vanish,  but  which  are  generally  functions  of 
r,  r,  and  r\ 
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and  may  modify  the  expressions,  by  introducing  the  auxiliary  angles  H 

and  P9  with  whioh  may  be  combined,  if  we  think  fit,  the  following  angh 

of  the  prism^ 

LXXIV.  . .  PKT  =»  B8L  =  tan'^  /. 

(25.)  Instead  of  thus  comparing  the  plane  sfl  with  the  three  rectangular 
planes  (379,  (5.) )  of  the  construction,  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  value  of 
the  angle  spl,  which  the  radius  (B)  of  spherical  curvature  makes  with  the 
rectifying  line  (X) ;  and  we  find,  on  the  same  plan,  by  quaternions,  the 
following  very  simple  expression  for  the  cosine  of  this  angle,  which  may 
however  be  deduced  by  spherical  trigonometry  also, 

LXXV.  .  .  cos  8PL  =  -  8UA(<T  -  /»)  =^  —ppT  =•  sin  P  sin  jff ; 
or 

LXXV.  .  .  cos  SPL  s=  cos  SPB  cos  BPli. 

(26.)  In  general,  it  is  easy  to  form,  by  methods  already  explained,  the 
quaternion  equation  of  a  cone  which  has  a  given  vertex^  and  rests  on  a  given 
curve  in  space;  and  also  to  determine  the  nght  cone  which  osculates  (394, 
(30.) )  to  this  general  cone^  along  any  given  side  of  it. 

(27.)  But  if  we  merely  wish  to  assign  the  osculating  right  cone  to  the  cone 
of  chords  from  p,  or  to  the  hcus  of  the  line  pp„  we  may  imitate  a  recent 
process :  and  may  observe  that  if  this  new  cone  be  cut  by  the  normal  plane 
LVIII.,  the  vector  of  the  section  has  the  following  approximate  expression, 
analogous  to  LIX.,  and  like  it  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 

LXXVI.  .  .  w,  -  /o  -f  cr  +  ^cst  +  \c^t^v  ; 

from  which  it  may  be  inferred  (eomp.  (15.),  (16.)),  that  the  o^w  of  revolution 
of  the  new  right  cone  has  for  equation, 

LXXVn.  .  .  0  =  V(r»r  +  |v)  (oi  -  p). 

This  aads  is  therefore  situated  in  the  rectifying  plane^  between  the  rectifying  line 
(A  or  r^V  +  v),  and  the  tangential  vector  (IV.)  of  second  cu)^ature  (r"V) :  while 
the  semiangle  C  of  the  same  new  cone  (measured  like  H  from  +  r  towards  +  v) 
has  the  value  already  assigned  by  anticipation  in  the  formula  XXV.,  and  is 
therefore  less  than  the  semiangle  H  if  both  be  acute^  but  greater  than  H  if 
both  be  obtuse ;  so  that,  in  each  case^  the  new  right  cone  [G)  is  sharper  than  the 
old  right  cone  ( JJ) . 


I 


\ 
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(28.)  The  same  result  may  be  otherwise  obtained,  by  observing  that  an 
nnit-yector  in  the  direction  of  the  ohord  pp^  has  (by  396,  XLIY.,  and  397, 1.j 
the  approximate  expression, 


T.XXVIII. .  .  X.  -  U(p,  -  p)  =  (l  +  ~ 


2 


wheuoe  the  axis  of  the  oscnlating  right  cone  to  the  cone  of  chords  (27.)  has 
rigorously  the  direction  of  the  line  Vx'x"  ('^^  ^  "  ^)>  ^'  ^'  the  vector, 

LXXrX.  .  .  f  =  V/(rV'  +  |r)  =  X  -  -J-v  =  r->r  +  \v,  as  before. 

(29.)  This  cms  ^  makes  (if  we  neglect  6*)  the  same  angle  (7,  with  the  chard 
pp«,  as  with  the  tangent  r ;  whereas  the  former  axis  X  makes  unequal  angles 
with  those  two  lines,  within  the  same  order  (or  degree)  of  approximation : 
for  our  methods  conduct  to  the  expression. 


24rr' 


from  which  the  relation  XXV.,  between  the  two  Hght  eones^  may  easily  be 
deduced  anew. 

(30.)  Neglecting  only  s*y  and  employing  the  substitution  XLYI.,  the 
expression  XLVII.  for  the  vector  of  the  given  curve  becomes, 

'  LXXXI.  ..fH-^p  +  tT  +  iev  +  i^V,    if    LXXXII.  .  .  w  «  /+  ^  ; 

where  the  variable  scalar  t  denotes,  by  (13.),  the  ordinate  of  the  osculating 
parabola^  and  the  constant  vector  v  has  the  direction,  by  (14.),  of  the  diameter 
of  that  parabola. 

(31.)  In  the  present  order  of  approximation^  then,  the  proposed  curve  in 
space  may  be  considered  to  be  the  common  intersection  of  the  three  following 
surfaces  of  the  second  order^  all  passing  through  the  given  point  p  . 

LXXXIII.  .  .  2(8r'(«  -  p))»  =  3rSi;(f.i  -  /o)Suv(<.i  -  p) ; 

LXXXIV.  .  .  2Sr'(ai  -  p)  =  -  r»(Siiv(w  -  p)y  ; 

LXXXV.  .  .  3rSi;(w  -  p)  -  -  r«Sr'(ai  -  p)Sui;(ai  -  p)  ; 


i 
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whereof  the  fird  represeuts  a  new  osculating  oblique  cone^  which  has  a  contact 
of  the  same  (second)  order  with  the  cone  of  chords^  as  the  osculating  right  cone 
(27.)  ;  the  second  represents  an  osculating  parabolic  cylinder^  which  is  cut 
perpendicularly  in  the  osculating  parabola  (9.),  by  the  osculating  plane  to  the 
curve ;  and  the  third  represents  a  certain  osculating  hyperbolic  (or  ruled) 
paraboloid^  whereof  the  tangent  (r)  is  one  of  the  generating  linesj  while  the 
diameter  (v)  of  the  osculating  parabola  is  another, 

(32.)  Each  of  these  three  surfaces  (31.)  has  in  fact  generally  a  contact  of 
the  third  order  with  the  given  curve ;  or  has  its  equation  satisfied^  not  only  (as 
is  obvious  on  inspection)  by  the  point  p  itself  but  also  when  we  dentate 
successively  with  respect  to  the  scalar  variable  t^  and  then  substitute  the 
values  (comp.  LXXXI.), 

LXXXVI.  .  .  w  =  /t>o  -  f),    w  =  pQ  -  Ty    iJ'  =  po"  =  w>    w'"  =  Po'"  =  1^'v ; 

r,  r,  p,  /,  V,  aod  u  being  treated  as  constants  of  the  equation^  or  of  the  surface^ 
in  each  of  these  derivations. 

(33.)  The  cone  LXXXIII.,  and  the  cylinder  LXXXIY.,  have  a  common 
generatrix^  namely  the  binormal*  [v) ;  and  in  like  manner,  another  generating 
line  of  the  same  cone^  namely  the  tangent  (r)  to  the  ourvey  has  just  been  seen 
(31.)  to  be  a  line  on  the  paraboloid  LXXXY. :  and  although  the  cylinder  and 
paraboloid  have  no  finitely  distant  right  line  commony  yet  each  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  line  at  infinity y  in  the  diametral  plane  of  the  cylinder,  namely  in 
the  plane  of  v  and  Vy  of  which  plane  the  quaternion  equation  is  (comp.  (14.)), 

LXXXVII.  .  .  0  -  Svv((u  -  p)y    or    LXXXVIF.  .  .  0  =  S(rrV  -  3r)  (ai  -  p) ; 

or  the  line  in  which  this  diametral  meets  the  parallel  axial  plane. 

(34.)  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  clear,  from  the  known  theory  of  inter- 
sections of  surfaces  of  the  second  order  having  a  common  generating  line, 
that  the  given  curve  of  double  curvature  (whatever  it  may  be)  /ms  contact  of  the 
third  order  with  the  twisted  cubiCyf  or  gauche  curve  of  the  third  degree,  which  is 

*  The  geometrical  reaeon^  for  the  oeeulating  eons  LXZXIII.  to  the  cone  ofehordt  containing  the 
binormal  (ir),  is  that  if  the  ezpreauon  LXXXI.  for  pt  were  rigorouSf  and  if  the  variahle  t  were 
Buppoeed  to  increase  indejiniisfy,  the  uUimals  direction  of  the  chord  ppi  would  he  perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane.  And  the  same  hinormal  is  a  generating  line  of  the  parabolic  cylinder  also,  hecause 
that  cylinder  passes  through  p,  and  all  its  generating  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  last  mentioned 
plane.  It  is  sufficient  howeyer  to  observe,  on  the  side  of  calculation,  that  the  equations  LXXXIII. 
and  LXXXiy.  are  satisJSedf  when  we  suppose  «  —  p  ||  y. 

t  Compare  again  page  241,  already  cited,  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Treatise ;  also  Art.  285,  in  page  225 
of  the  same  work. 
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represented  without  ambiguity  hy  the  system  of  the  ttpo  scalar  equationn^ 

LXXXVIII.  ,  .  y  -  x^y     «  =  a?*, 

if  we  write  for  abridgment, 

LXXXIX.  .  .  -I  y  =  (^  ==)  -  2r»S/((u  -  p), 

s  =  (^  =)  -  6;-»rSy(c«i  -  p). 

(35.)  As  another  geometrioal  connexion  between  the  elements  of  the 
present  theory,  it  may  be  observed  that  while  the  ovulating  plane  to  the 
curvBy  of  which  plane  the  equation  is, 

XC.  . .  8v(w  -  p)  =  0,  as  in  396,  XV., 

touches  the  oblique  cone  LX  XXIII.,  along  the  tangent  r  to  the  same  curve,  the 
diametral  plane  LXXXYII.  touches  the  same  cone  along  t/ie  binormal  Vf  which 
was  lately  seen  (33.)  to  be,  as  well  as  r,  a  side  of  that  oblique  cone;  but 
these  two  sides  of  contact,  r  and  v,  are  both  in  the  rectifying  plane  (396,  XIY.), 
and  the  ttoo  tangent  planes  corresponding  intersect  in  the  diameter  v  of  the 
parabola  (9.) ;  we  have  therefore  this  tfieorem : — 

The  diameter'  of  the  osculating  parabola  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is 
the  polar  of  the  rectifying  plane,  with  respect  to  the  osculating  oblique  cone 
LXXXIII.  ;  that  is,  with  respect  to  a  certain  cone  of  the  second  order, 
which  has  been  above  deduced  from  the  expression  LXXXT.  for  the  vector  pt 
of  the  curve,  as  one  naturally  suggested  thereby,  and  as  having  a  contact  of 
the  third  order  with  the  curve  at  p,  and  therefore  also  a  contact  of  the  second 
order  with  the  cone  of  chords  from  that  point. 

(36.)  Conversely,  this  particular  cone  LXXXIII.  is  geometrically  dis* 
tinguished  from  all  other*  cones  of  the  same  (second)  order,  which  have  their 
vertices  at  the  given  point  p,  and  have  each  a  contact  of  the  same  second  order, 


*  The  cone  of  this  tpstsm  (36.) »  which  is  touched  along  the  binormal  hy  the  normal  plane,  and 
which  therefore  inierteeU  the  parabolic  cylinder  LXXXIV.  in  a  new  twitted  cubic  (comp.  (34.)), 
having  also  contact  of  the  third  order  with  the  eitrve,  is  easily  found  to  have,  for  its  quaternion 
equation,  the  following : 

2r»(8T'(»  -  p))»  =  3rST(a»  -  p)Sy{t»  -  p) ; 

and  with  respect  to  thie  cone  (comp.  (35.)),  the  polar  of  the  rectifying  plane  is  the  (abeolute)  normal  {r) 
to  the  curve, 
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with  the  given  cone  of  chorda  from  that  point,  or  of  the  third  order  with 
the  given  curve^  by  the  condition  that  it  is  touched  (as  above),  alofig  the 
hinormal  (i;),  by  the  diametral  plane  iyv)  of  the  osculating  parabolic  cylinder 

liXXXIV. 

(37.)  We  have  already  considered,  in  395,  (5.),  the  simultaneous  variations 
of  the  points  p  and  k,  or  of  the  vectors  p  and  k.  With  recent  notations, 
including  the  expression  /i  =  2ic  -  p,  we  have  the  following  among  other 
transformations,  for  the  fird  derivative  of  the  latter  vector,  and  therefore 
for  the  tanyetit  kk'  to  the  hem  of  centres  of  curvature,  of  a  given  curve 
in  space : 


XOI.  .  .  kk'  =  D,ic  =  ic'  =  (/^  -  t'-'Y  =  r  + 


'-1  *f  '-1 


=  (p  +  r\y  =  r  +  rV  +  2nV 

«  r/r'  +  r»r-^i;  =  n-'(/  +  p'^rv)  =  rr^{pr  +  rv) 

nL^j:^^     ^>  - /^)         rHa  - /i)r 


p  -  K      a  -  K      (<y  -  k)  (k  -  p) 

=  cot  H{\5/  tan  P  +  Uv)  =  r>ie(ir/  sin  P  +  Uv  cos  P) 

=  r^i/(p  -  <t)  (k  -  p)  "  r'H'f  -  r){P''  ^)^ 

«  r-'iiU(v(p  -  <r)  (k  -  p))  =  &0. ; 

if  then  we  draw  the  diameter  of  curvature  pm,  and  let  fall  a  perpendicular 

KN  from  the  centre  k  of  the  osculating  circle  on  the  new 

radius  sm  of  the  osculating  sphere  (as  in  the  annexed 

figure  82),  this  popendicular  will  touch*  the  locus  of  the 

centre  k,   a  result  which  agrees  with  the  construction 

in  395,  (6.)  ;    and  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 

length  of  the  line  kk',  or  the  tensor  Tic',  may  be  expressed 

* 
(comp.  LXXIII.)  as  follows. 


XOII.  .  .  kk'  =  Tic'  =  BTr'  =  r»Tv'  =  tan  z  rr". 


y 


Fig.  82. 


(38.)  If   we  project  the  tangent  kk',    into   its  two 
rectangular  components,  kk^  and  kk\  on  the  diameter  of  curvature  and 


•  Geometrically,  and  by  infiniteeimals,  if  we  conceive  k'  to  be  an  infinitely  near  point  of  the 
locus  of  K,  and  therefore  in  the  noimal  plane  at  p,  the  angle  pk'b  (like  pks)  will  be  right,  and  the 
pt)int  r'  will  he  on  the  aemieireis  pm  ;  but  the  radim  of  thia  semicircle  drawn  to  x  (oomp.  fig.  82)  ia 
parallel  to  the  line  bm,  to  which  line  the  tangent  kk'  is  therefore  perpendicular,  as  above. 
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the  polar  axis,  we  shall  have  by  XCI.  the  expressions ; 


it' 


XOIII.  .  .  KK  =  r//  -  /Ur   = «  Ac.  ; 

XCIV.  .  .  kk'  =  rV»v  -  rt'^Vv  »  ^^  =  &o.  : 

a  "  ic 

these  two  prqjectume  then,  or  the  vectoT'tangent  kk'  itself,  would  nuffice  to 
determine  r  and  f^y  or  ^  and  P,  and  thereby  a//  the  affeotions  of  the  curve 
which  depend  on  ^^  but  not  on  8^, 

(S9.)  We  have  also  the  similar  triangles  (see  again  fig.  82), 

XOV.  . .  A  kX^  ^  k'kk'  a  kms  ; 

and  the  vector  equations^ 

XUVl.  .  •  &k'  :  SM  »  KK^ :  8K  =  KK\'  KM  »  Kk!  :  PK 

=  rr^r  =  F(5<?^or  of  second  curvature  (IV.) ; 

whence  also  result  the  scalar  expressions^ 

XOVII.  .  .  tan  KSK^  =  tan  kpk^  «  r'*  =  Second*  Cut^vature  (III.) : 

this  last  scalar  being  positive  or  negative^  according  as  the  rotation  ksk^ 
(or  KPK^)  appears  to  be  positive  or  negative,  when  seen  from  that  side  of 
the  normal  plauCy  towards  which  the  conceived  motion  (396,  (1.))  along  the 
given  curvSy  or  the  unit  tangent  +  r,  is  directed.f 

(40.)  Besides  the  seven  expressions,  III.,  XXVII.,  L.,  and  XOVII., 
this  important  scalar  r^  admits  of  many  others,  of  which  the  following, 
numbered  for  reference  as  8,  9,  &c.,  and  deduced  from  formulas  and  principles 
already  laid  down,  are  examples :  and  may  serve  as  exercises  in  transfofinationy 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  present  Calculus,  while  some  of  them  may  also 
be  found  useful,  in  future  geometrical  applications. 

*  In  illustration  it  may  be  obaorred,  that  if  cl«  be  treated  as  infinitely  9fnaUy  and  if  the  line  kk'  be 
supposed  to  represent  (not  the  derivative  k',  but)  the  differential  vector  dK  =  ic'd«,  tlien  the  projeetione 
%3L,  and  Mt'  become  dr  and  rr^dj  (comp.  XOIII.  an4  XCIV.) ;  while  kpk*  (in  fig.  82)  repiwents  the 
infiniieeimal  angle  i^id«,  through  which  the  ovulating  plane  (comp.  (1.))  revoltfee,  round  the  tangent  r 
to  the  curve  during  the  change  d«  of  the  are, 

t  This  direction  of  +  r  is  to  be  conceived  (comp.  fig.  81,  [p.  100])  to  bo  towards  the  back  of 
fig.  82,  as  drawn,  if  the  scalars  r'  and  r  (and  therefore  also  p)  hepoeitive. 

P  2 
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(41.)  We  have  then  (among  othen)  the  transformations : 

XOVIII.  .  .  Second  Curvature  -  r'  (=  seven  preceding  expressions) 

=  p-ir'  =  r-»  oot  S"  =  TX  008  J?  =  rV  cot  P  (8,  9, 10, 11) 

=  r'SvY  =  -  SvV-  =  -  r»Srr'r"  =  Srr'-"r"  (12,  13,  14,  15) 

=  -  i^Svr"  =  Sv-V  =  -  Si;ic'  =  Sr*V  (16,  17,  18,  19) 

=  ric'(<T  -  ^y  =  SAt-'  =  (ic  -  p)Y\v  -  -  t'-»VXv  (20,  21,  22,  23) 

=  r'r'VXv  "  f»SXvr'  =  SXr'i.-^  =  SXr'-'v  (24,  26,  26,  27) 

=  r'Sv'Xr  =  r«Sv'vr  =  Srv'^v'  =  r'SvVV  (28,  29,  30,  31) 

=  »^Svw'r"  =  r"-'Vv'X  =  r'r'->Sv'Xr'  =  r»/-»SwXr"  (32,  38,  34,  35) 

=  Sv'Xr"-'  =  Tt"-»SXv't"  =  ^^'  -  ^^'  (36,  37,  38,  39) 

*T  O"  —  p 

=  Br'  tan  lttt"  =  i^'  tan  /: -^^^  (40,  41,  42,  43) 


(44,  46,  46,  47) 
(48,  49, 60) 


it'  +  pv      r(<r  -  p)  T 

<r  -  ic      (o"  -  ic)t      r      c  —  ic        (<f  -  if)  (p  -  k) 

:=  g         ^y^         ^  g  P  +  ^^  "  'g  ^  g     ^^ 

(a  -  ic)  (p  -  ic)         (<y  -  k)  (p  -  k)         KS  .  KP 

/a        x/       -  <1  COS  Z.  - 

.8-^^  =  =^ 2;  (61,62,53) 

PK .  KS       r[oar)  j         .  »" 

^       '         rd  cos  Z  - 

a 

PKSL,  in  the  forms  60  and  61,  being  points  of  the  same  gauche  quadrilateral 
as  in  (18.) ;  and  a,  in  62  and  63,*  denoting  any  constant  vector :  while 
several  other  varieties  of  form  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  by  very 
simple  processes,  such  as  the  substitution  of  XJv  for  rv,  &o.,  which  gives  for 
instance  (oomp.  XI'.),  from  the  form  38,  these  others, 

XOVm'.  .  .  r>  =  -J^  =  Z^'  =  1^.        (64,  66,  66) 

rr  Ur  rdr  ^ 

We  may  also  write,  with  the  significations  (10.)  of  Qi  and  Os,  the  following 
expression  analogous  to  L., 

XOVnr.  . .  r-^  =  6kp  .  lim.  ^  ,  (67) 

*  This  last  form  53  corresponds  to  and  contains  a  theorem  of  M.  Serret,  alluded  to  in  the  second 
Note  to  page  92. 
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whioh  contains  the  law  of  the  inflexion  of  the  plane  curce^  into  which  the 
pioposed  curve  of  double  curvature  is  projected^  on  its  own  rectifying  plane ; 
the  9ign  of  the  scalar^  to  whioh  this  last  expression  ultimately  reduces  itself, 
being  determined  by  the  rules  of  quaternions. 

(42.)  And  besides  the  various  expressions  for  the  positive  scalar  r*^, 
which  are  immediately  obtained  by  squaring  the  foregoing  forms,  the 
following  are  a  few  others  : 

XCIX.  . .  Square  of  Second  Curvature  =  r*  =  Tr* 

=  TA*  -  r*  =  r"Sr'V'A  -  r*  «  r»Ti;"  -  r*/"  (1,  2,  3) 

=  r'SrvV  -  rV*  =  r»Tr''»  -  r»  -  r>'«  =  if-»(r*Tr"*  -  1)  (4,  6,  6) 

=  2^VTl;'»  -  iTTic'*  =  iJ-»  tan»  L  W ;  (7,  8,  9) 

while  the  important  veotor  r",  beeidee  its  two  original  forms  YI.,  admits  of 
the  following  among  other  expressions  (oomp.  XX.  XXI.) : 

0. . .  r"  =  D,*/(»  (=  the  two  expressions  VI.) 

=  r-*VX(ff  -/!))=  Xr'  -  r-Vr'  -  vV  -  r»r  (3,  4,  5) 

-  rVv'X  =  r^-V(<r  -  p  -  r)  =  r^  +  r'Xi^t,  -  p)  (6,  7,  8) 

-  ( (P  -  *)-')'  -  rV  -  r)r'  =  -  ,^r  -  ^:-  —  •  (9,  10,  11) 

p  -  K      a  -  ic 

(43.)  As  regards  the  general  theory  (396,  (5.),  Ac.)  of  emanant  lines  (i|) 
from  curves,  it  might  have  been  observed  that  if  we  write, 

CI.  ..?  =  V^,    with     OIL  ..e  =  V^',asin396,XXVIL, 

the  equation  396,  XXXII.  takes  the  simplified  form, 

CIII.  .  .  PH  =  Wo  -  p  =  ifSii"'?  =  projection  of  vector  Z  on  emanant  i} ; 

for  example,  when  n  =  v,  then  0  =  r"V,  and  ?  =  0,  ph  =  0,  or  wo  =-  /»,  as  in 
(1.)  ;  and  when  ij  =  r,  then  0  =  v,  ^  =  r*/  ±  ij,  so  that  the  projection  ph 
again  vanishes,  as  in  396,  (13.). 

(44.)  In  an  extensive  class  of  applications,  the  emanant  lines  are  perpen^ 
dicular  to  the  given  curve  (i|  JL  r) ;  and  since  we  have,  by  (43.), 

CIV. . .  ^;  =  I^  =  ,->r'Sr,' o  i?;;|i;  if  8r,  =  o. 
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we  may  write,  for  this  case  of  normal  enutnatum^  the  formula, 

— _-  y  ^projection  of  vector  of  curvature  [t)  on  emanant  line  (i|)  ^ 

square  of  velocity  (Tfl)  of  rotation  of  that  emanant      ' 

for  example,  when  the  emanant  (i|)  ooinoidee  with  the  absolute  normal  (r^,  we 
have  then  0  =»  X,  as  in  (3.),  and  the  reoent  formula  GY.  beoomes, 

OVI.  .  .  PH  =  aio  -  p  =  S  =  rTX-»  =  f*T  sin*  J2"=  (ic  -  p)  sin*  JT, 

which  agrees  with  the  expression  XXXVIII. 

(45.)  And  in  the  oorresponding  case  of  tangential  emanant  planes^  by 
making  Sri|  =  0  in  the  second  equation  396,  XXXYI.,  and  passing  to  a 
Second  derived  equation,  we  find  for  the  intercept  between  the  point  p  of  the 
curve,  and  the  point,  say  r,  in  which  the  line  of  contact  of  the  plane  with  its 
own  envelope  touches  the  cusp-edge  of  that  developable  surface^  the  expressiouy 

Oyn       PR  =  "  ^^^'^^^' «    -  Si>/(or  +  Bm') 

8i|i/i|"     "  projection  of  y{'  on  9  * 

which  accordingly  vanishes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  when  i|  »  v,  that  is,  when  the 
emanant  plane  Sri{<io  -  p)  =  0  coincides  with  the  osculating  plane  XG. 

(46.)  Some  additional  light  may  b^  thrown  on  this  whole  theory,  of  the 
affections  in  a  curve  in  space  depending  on  the  third  power  of  the  arc,  and  even 
on  those  affections  which  depend  on  higher  powers  of  «,  by  that  conception  of 
an  auxiliary  spherical  curve,  which  was  employed  in  379,  (6.)  and  (7.),  to 
supply  consh-uctions  (or  geometrical  representations)  for  the  directions,  not 
only  of  the  tangent  (p')  to  the  given  curve,  to  which  indeed  the  unit-vector  (r) 
of  the  new  curve  is  parallel,  but  also  of  the  absolute  normal,  the  binormal,  and 
the  osculating  plane ;  while  the  same  auxiliary  curve  served  also,  in  389,  (2.), 
to  furnish  a  measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  original  curve,  which  is  in  fact 
the  velocity*  of  motion  in  the  new  or  spherical  curve,  if  that  in  the  old  or  given 
one  be  supposed  to  be  constant,  and  be  taken  for  unity. 

(47.)  We  might  for  instance  have  observed,  that  while  the  normal  plane 
to  the  curve  in  space  is  represented  (in  direction)  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere,  the  rectifying  plane  (as  being  perpendicular  to  the  absolute  normal)  is 
represented  similarly  by  the  normal  plane  to  the  spherical  curve  :  and  it  is  not 

*  Accordinglj  the  psetor  of  velocity  t',  of  thia  eoneeived  motion  in  the  auxiliary  curve,  is  precisely 
what  we  have  called  (389,  (4.),  oomp.  996,  YI.)  the  ifeetor  of  curvature  of  the  proposed  curve  in  space  : 
and  its  tensor  (Tr')  is  equal  to  the  rcciproeal  of  the  radius  (r)  oi  that  curvature. 
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difficult  to  prove  that  the  rectifying  line  has  the  direction  of  that  new  radius 
of  the  sphere,  which  is  drawn  to  the  point  (say  l)  where  the  normal  arc  to 
the  auxiliary  curve  touches  its  own  envelope. 

(48.)  The  point  l  thus  determined  is  the  common  spherical  centre  (comp. 
394,  (5.))  of  curvature y  of  the  au^iliai^  curve  itself^  and  of  that  reciprocal* 
curve  on  the  same  sphere,  of  which  the  radii  have  the  directions  (comp.  379, 
(7.))  of  the  binormab  to  the  original  curve ;  the  trigonometric  tangent  of  the 
arcual  radius  of  curvature  of  the  auxiliary  curve  is  therefore  ultimately  equal 
to  a  small  arc  of  that  curve,  divided  by  the  corresponding  arc  of  the  reciprocal 
curve  (or  rather  by  the  latter  arc  with  its  direction  reversed,  if  the  point  L  fall 
between  the  two  curves  upon  the  sphere) ;  and  therefore  to  the^r^^  curvature 
(r"*)  of  the  given  curve,  divided  by  the  second  curvature  (r**) :  and  thus  we  have 
not  only  a  simple  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  quaternion  equation  XI'., 
but  also  a  geometrical  proof  (which  may  be  said  to  require  no  calculation),  of 
the  important  but  known  relation  XYII.,  which  connects  the  ratio  (r :  r) 
of  the  two  curvatures,  with  the  angle  [R)  between  the  tangent  (r)  and  the 
rectifying  line  (X),  for  any  curve  in  space. 

(49.)  In  whatever  manner  this  known  relation  (tan  J7  «  r  :  r)  has  once 
been  established,  it  is  geometrically  evident,  that  if  the  ratio  of  the  two 
curvatures  be  constant,  then,  because  the  curve  crosses  the  generating  lines  of  its 
own  rectifying  developable  (396)  under  a  constant  angle  {H),  that  developable 
surface  must  be  cylindrical :  or  in  other  words,  the  proposed  curve  of  double 
curvature  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  a  geodetic  f  on  a  cylinder  (comp.  380, 
(4.)).  Accordingly  the  point  l,  in  the  two  last  sub-articles,  becomes  then  a 
fixed  point  upon  the  sphere,  aud  is  the  common  pole  of  two  complementary  small 
circles,  to  which  the  auxiliary  spherical  cui*ve  (46.),  and  the  reciprocal  curve 
(48.),  in  the  case  here  considered,  reduce  themselves ;  so  that  the  tangent  and 


*  The  reciprocity  here  spoken  of,  between  these  two  spherical  curves,  is  at  that  known  kind,  in 
which  each  point  of  one  is  a  pole  of  the  gretU'Circle  tangent^  at  the  corretpondinff  point  of  the  other : 
and  accordingly,  with  our  recent  symbols,  we  have  not  only  y  s  Vtt',  but  dso,  Vy/  =  HV/k*^ 
=  r- W  g  T. 

t  The  writer  has  not  happened  to  meet  with  the  geofnetrieal  proof  oi  this  known  theorem,  which 
is  attributed  to  M.  Bertrand  by  M.  Liouyille,  in  page  558  of  the  already  cited  Additions  to  Monge  ; 
but  the  deduction  of  it  as  above,  from  the  fundamental  property  (396)  of  the  rectifying  line,  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  appears  to  have  suggested  the  method  employed  by  M.  de  Saint- Yeuant,  in 
the  part  (p.  26)  of  his  Memoir  sur  les  lignes  eourbes  non  planes,  &c.,  before  referred  to,  in  which  the 
result  is  enunciated.  Another,  and  perhaps  even  a  simpler  method,  suggested  by  quaternions,  of 
geometrically  establishing  the  same  theorem,  will  be  sketched  in  the  present  sub-article  (49.) ;  and  in 
the  following  sub-article  (50.),  a  proof  by  the  quaternion  analysis  wiU  be  given,  which  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  side  of  simplicity  of  calculation. 
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the  btnormal  to  the  curve  in  space  make  (in  the  same  case)  constant  angles^ 
with  the  fixed  radius  drawn  to  that  point :  and  the  curve  itself  is  therefore 
(as  before)  a  geodetic  line,  on  some  oylindrioal  surface. 

(50.)  By  quaternions,  when  the  two  curvatures  have  thus  a  const^int  ratio, 
the  equations  XF.  and  XVI.  give, 

OVIII.  .  .  {rXy  =  (Ui;  +  rr-Wy  =  {rr^Yr  =  0, 
or 

OIX.  .  .  r A  =  a  constant  vector  ; 

the  tangent  (r)  makes  therefore,  in  this  case,  a  constant  angle  (H)  with  a 
constant  line  (rX) :  and  the  curve  is  thus  seen  again,  by  this  very  simple 
analysis,  to  be  a  geodetic  on  a  cylinder.  And  because  it  is  easy  to  prove 
(oomp.  XXXI.),  that  we  have  in  the  same  case  the  expression, 

OX.  .  .  r  sin'  JT  =  radius  of  curvature  of  base, 

or  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
generating  lines,  this  other  known  theorem  results,  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  the  present  series  of  sub-articles  :  WTien  both  the  curvatures  are 
constant,  the  cu9*ve  is  a  geodetic  on  a  right  circular  cylinder  (or  cylinder  of 
revolution)  ;  or  it  is  what  has  been  called  above,  for  simplicity  and  by 
eminence,  a  helix* 

398.  "When  the  fourth  power  («*)  of  the  arc  is  taken  into  account,  the 
expansion  of  the  vector  p,  involves  another  term,  and  takes  the  form 
(comp.  397,  I.), 

I.  .  .  p,  =  p  +  «r  +  ^V  +  ^r"  +  ^V", 
in  which 

II. .  . /"  =  D.V,    and    III. .  .  Srr'"  =  -  38rV' =  -  3r-'/ ; 

so  that  the  new  affections  of  the  curve,  thus  introduced,  depend  only  on  ttvo 
new  scalars,  such  as  i^  and  r",  or  r'  and  R\  or  iff'  and  P\  &o.     We  must  be 


*  In  general,  the  expression  XLIY.  for  the  vector  ««  of  the  oaetdatifig  helix,  in  which 
I  =s  —  r"*V^  =  T  —  A."V,  and  p  —  wo  =  V^t',  gives  T«'t  =  1  ;  so  that  the  deviation  (8.)  may  be 
considered  (comp.  (13.))  to  be  measured  from  the  extremity  of  an  are  of  the  helix f  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  arc  s  of  the  eurve,  and  is  set  off  from  the  same  initial  point  p,  with  the  same  initial 
direction :  while  uq  does  not  here  denote  the  value  of  w,  answering  to  « &=  0,  but  has  a  special 
signification  assigned  by  the  formula  XXXVIII.  It  may  also  bo  noted  that  the  eoneeption,  referred 
to  in  (46.),  of  an  aitxiliary  spherical  curve,  corresponds  to  the  ideal  substitution  of  the  motion  of  a 
point  with  a  varying  velocity  upon  a  sphere,  for  a  motion  with  an  uniform  velocity  in  epaee,  in  the 
investigation  of  the  general  propertiee  of  curves  of  double  curvature  :  and  that  thus  it  is  intimately 
connected  (comp.  379,  (9.))  with  the  general  theory  of  hodographe. 
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oontent  to  offer  here  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  theory  of  mch  affections, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
deriTatives  of  higher  orders. 

(1.)  The  new  vector  /",  on  which  everything  here  depends,  is  easily 
rednced  to  the  following  forms,*  analogous  to  the  expressions  SOTyVI.  for  r'l 

T  r  V 

-  3t-»/r  +  (r(r')"  +  A')t'  +  (»'-^0 V». 

(2.)  The  first  deiiTatives  of  the  four  vectors,  v\  k\  X,  o,  taken  in  like 
manner  with  respect  to  the  arc  <  of  the  ourre,  are  the  following : 

V.  .  .  v"  =  (Vrr")'  =  Vrr'"  +  t-^X 

=  rVV  +  (r*r')V-»  +  (r  (»•-')"  -  r-»)v ; 
VI. . .  ic"  =.  -  rVr  +  (ly  -  »V)r'  +  (rV)'v ; 
Vn.  .  .  X'  =  (r->)'T  +  (»-')'rv,  or  VII'. . .  (rX)'  =  [rr^Yr  (comp.  397,  OVIII.) ; 
Vni.  . .  <t'  -  (le  +  prv)'  =  (y  +  rr-')ri>  -  BRp'^rv ; 

in  which  last  the  scalar  derivatives  p'  and  Bf  are  determined,  in  terms  of 
r"  and  r',  hy  the  equations, 

IX.  .  .  /  =  (/r)'  =  r"r  +  rY, 
and 

X...i2'=  ^>(j9jt,' +  r/)  =/8inP  +  /cosP-(p'+ootir)BinP. 

We  have  also  the  derivatives, 

TTTT        P'  -  rP'-^  _  (r/^ - /')r  +  >tY  , 
and  the  relations,  *"  +  ^  ^ 

XIII.  .  .  Srr'r'"   =  Si/r'"  =  -  (f-V)' ; 

XIV.  . .  St/V"  -  SvY"  =  -  r-*T-*(j>'  -  rrX») ; 
XV.  .  .  SrVY"  -  r^SXr'"  =  -  r-'irr'Y ; 


*  In  these  new  ezpreMions,  on  the  plan  of  the  second  Note  to  page  90,  the  scalan  r  ,  p'f  J2',  and 
the  vector  <r',  are  to  he  regarded  as  of  the  dimension  zero  ;  r",  JET',  F,  and  «c"  of  the  dimension  -  1 ; 
a'  of  the  dimension  -  2  ;  and  /'  and  r'",  as  heing  each  of  the  dimension  -  3. 

Hamilton's  Elbmfwts  op  Quatkrnion.s  Vol.  H.  Q 
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whiok  may  be  proved  in  various  ways,  and  by  the  two  first  (or  the  two  last) 
of  which,  the  derivatives  r'  and  p\  and  therefore  also  W  and  P',  can  be 
separately  calculated,  as  %calar  /utwtwns  of  the  four  vectoi*a  t,  /,  /',  r'\  or  of 
some  three  of  them,  including  the  neto  vector  t'". 

(3.)  We  may  also  deduce,  from  either  V.  or  VIII.,  the  following  vectoi* 
expresaionSf  of  which  the  geometrical  signification  is  evident  from  the  recent 
theory  (396,  397)  of  emanant  lines  and  planes : 

XVI.  .  •  Vector  of  Rotation  of  Radius  {R)  of  Spherical  Curvature 
=  Vector  of  Rotation  of  Tangent  Plane  to  Osculating  Sphere 

=  (say)  0  =  V^'  =  V^^  =  i2'^r(v-V+  it  -  p)  (1,  2,  3) 

"  i(^'  +  ^)  =  5(i''+^'-''+i"')-^'-(''^+i''--^');  (4,5.6) 

whence  follows  this  tensor  value  for  the  common  angular  velocity  of  these  two 
connected  rotations^  compared  still  with  the  velocity  of  motion  along  the  curte^ 

XVII.  .  .  Velocity  of  Rotation  of  Radius  (JB),  or  of  Tangent  Plane  ta  Sphere^ 


V 


=  T^  =  TV^  =  i^V(l  +  ^'  cot*  P)  =  i2-V{l  +  (/  +  oot  HY  cos'  P) ; 

with  the  verifications,  for  the  case  of  the  helix^  for  which  p  =  0,  j?'  =  0,  P  =  0, 
and  R  =  r^  that  these  expressions  XVI.  and  XVII.  become, 

XVI'. . .  ^  =  A,    and    XVIF.  .  .  1>  =  TA  =  r*  cosec  JT, 

which  agree  with  those  found  before,  for  the  vector  and  velocity  of  rotation 
of  the  radium  (r)  of  absolute  curvature. 

(4.)  As  another  verification,  we  have  iJ'  =  0  f or  every  spherical  cutre^  and 
the  general  expressions  take  then  the  forms, 

XVr.  .  .  A  =  -^^,    and    XVir.  .  .  T^  =  Rr\ 

of  which  the  interpretation  is  easy. 

(5.)  In  general,  the  formula  XVII.  may  also  be  thus  written, 

XVIII.  .  •  Ay  +  1  =  -i^'»cot»P  =  i?'»-jo-«ii»iJ'«  =  J8^  +  a»  =  a'»cos»P; 
or  thus, 

XIX.  .  .  22T^  =  y  (1  +  Ta'»  cos'  P)  =  y{l  +  Ta"  -  R") ; 
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or  finally^ 

XX.  .-iPT^  «  v^(fi«  -  r*0  =  v/(^  +  ^O  ; 

80  that  the  small  angles  «T^,  between  the  ttoo  near  radii  of  spherical  curvature^ 
R  and  it«,  is  ultimately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  two  small  angles^  in  two  rectangular  planes^  sBr^  and  r8i^'T<r^  or  P8P«  and 
8Fs«,  which  are  subtended,  respeotively,  at  the  centre  s  of  the  osculating  sphere 
by  the  small  arc  s  of  the  gif>en  curves  and  at  the  given  point  p  by  the  small 
corresponding  arc  sTa  of  the  locus  of  centre  s  of  spherical  curvaturCy  or  of  the 
cusp'^dge  (395,  (2.))  of  \)iq polar  developable ;  exactly*  as  the  small  angle  sTX, 
between  two  near  radii  (397,  (5.)]  of  absolute  curvature^  r  and  r«,  is  ultimately 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  small  angles^  sr'^ 
and  «r~S  or  pkp«  and  kfk«,  which  are  likewise  situated  in  two  rectangular 
planes,  and  are  subtended  at  the  centre  b:  of  the  osculating  circle  by  the  small 
arc  s  of  the  curve,  and  at  the  given  point  p  by  the  corresponding  arc  sTk  of 
the  locus  of  the  centre  k  (comp.  397,  XXXIV.,  XOIV.)« 

(6.)  The  pointy  say  v,  in  which  the  radim  R  of  the  osculating  sphere  at  p 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  near  radius  R,  from  p«,  is  ultimately  determined 
(oomp.  397,  OV.  and  X.)  by  the  formula, 

^--^T  c.  Vector  of  Spherical  Curvature 

XXI.  .  .  pv  «  <,  - 


Square  of  Angular  Velocity  of  Radius  [R) 

-  (p     a;   i«       1  +  jr»  oof  P""  I +;rVir'' 
the  vector  of  this  point  v  (in  its  ultimate  position)  is  therefore 

JS^il.  .  .  OV  ^  p  +  ^  -    ^^,  ^  ^2    =  'VRf''\  r»r"   * 

with  the  verification,  that  (by  X.,  comp.  XVII.)  the  scalar  p'^rRf  or  R'  cot  P 
reduces  itself  to  cot  IT,  or  to  rr~*,  for  the  case  j9  =  0,  /?'  =  0,  P  =  0  (comp. 
(3.)) :  and  that  thus  the  expression  397,  XXXVIII.,  for  the  vector  oh  of  the 
point  of  nearest  approach,  of  a  radius  (r)  of  absolute  curtature  to  a  consecutive^ 
radius  of  the  same  kind,  is  reproduced. 

*  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  these  two  results,  and  others  connected  with  them,  depend  geometrically 
on  one  common  principle^  which  extends  to  all  systems  of  normal  emanantt  (397,  (44.)}. 

t  This  usual  expression,  comeeutivCf  is  obviously  borrowed  here  from  the  language  of  if^/lnitenmalt, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  intei-preted,  like  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  present  series  of  Articles,  by  a 
reference  to  the  conception  of  limitt. 

Q2 
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(7.)  In  general,  if  we  introduce  a  new  auxiliary  angle,  J,  determined  by 
the  formula, 

XXIII.  .  .  cot  J  =  p-'rB'  =  ii'  cot  P  =  (/  +  cot  S)  cos  P  =  E{t-'  +  F), 

the  expression  XXII.  takes  the  simplified  form  (oomp.  again  397, 
XXXVIII.), 

XXTV.  •  .  ov  =*  p  +  2  =  p  008*  /  +  <r  sin*  J ; 

and  the  segments,  into  which  the  point  y  divides  (internally)  the  radius  B 
of  the  sphere,  have  the  values  (comp.  397,  XXXIX.), 

XXV.  .  .  pv  =  iJ  sin'  c/,    Ys-  B  oos'  J. 

(8.)  A  geometrical  signification  may  be  assigned  for  this  new  angle  J,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  known  signification  of  the  angle  S  (397,  XVII.)*  In 
fact,  the  tangent  plane  to  the  osculating  sphet^e  at  p  touches  its  own  developable 
envelope  along  a  new  right  line,  of  which  the  scalar  equations  are, 

XXVI.  .  .  S((T  -  p)  (oi  -  p)  =  0,     S(<t'  -  r)  (oi  -  p)  =  0  ; 

and  because  the  developable  locus  of  all  such  lines  can  be  shown  to  be 
circutnscribed,  along  the  given  curve,  to  the  locus  of  the  osculatifig  circle, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  envelope  of  the  osculating  sphere^  we  shall 
briefly  call  this  locus  of  the  line  XXVI.  the  Circumscribed  Developable.  And 
the  inclination  of  the  generatrix  of  this  new  developable  surface,  to  the  tangent 
to  the  given  curve  at  p,  if  suitably  measured  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
is  precisely  the  angle  which  has  been  above  denoted  by  J. 

(9.)  To  render  this  conception  more  completely  clear,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  finite  right  line  pj  is  set  o£f  from  the  given  point  p,  on  the  indefinite  line 
XXVI.,  so  as  to  represent,  by  its  length  and  direction,  the  velocity  of  the 
rotation  of  the  tangent  plane  to  the  osculating  sphere ;  and  so  to  be,  in  the 
phraseology  (396,  (14.))  of  the  general  theory  of  emanants,  the  vector-axis  of 
that  rotation.    We  shall  then  have  the  values, 

XXVII.  .  .  pj  =  ^(«  the  six  expressions  XVI.) 

=  i^ V(oot  J  +  U((r  -  p))  =  B"^  cpsec  J[t  cos  /  +  rTJ(<T  -  p)  sin  /) ;    (7, 8) 

the  angle  J  being  determined  by  the  formula  XXIII.,  and  a  new  expression, 
T^  «  i^»  oosec  J,  being  thus  obtained  for  the  velocity  XVII. 
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(10.)  Henoe  the  new  angle  J^  if  oonoeived  to  be  inoluded  (like  R) 
between  the  limits  0  and  ir,  may  be  oonsidered  to  be  measured  from  r  to  ^^ 
OT  from  the  unit-tangent  to  the  curve  at  p,  to  the  genercUing  line  pj  of  the 
circumscribed  developable  (8.),  in  the  direction  from  r  to  r(<r  -  p) :  which  last 
tangent  to  the  escalating  sphere  makes  generally,  like  the  tangent  ^  or  pj 
itself,  an  acute  angle  with  the  positive  binormal  v,  as  appears  from  the 
common  sign  of  the  scalar  coefflcients  of  that  vector,  in  their  developed 
expressions. 

(11.)  It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  an  additional  point  of  analogy,  and 
as  serving  to  verify  some  formulee,  that  while  the  older  angle  H  becomes 

righty  when  the  given  curve  is  plane^  so  the  new  angle  J "  k;»  ^ot  every 

spherical  curve. 

(12.)  As  another  geometrical  illustration  of  the  properties  of  the  angle  cT*, 
and  of  some  other  results  of  recent  sub-articles,  which  may  serve  to  connect 
them,  still  more  closely,  with  the  general  theory  of  normal  emanants  from 
curves  (397,  (44.)),  let  us  conceive  that  ab,  bc,  cd  are  three  successive  right 
lines,  perpendicular  each  to  each ;  let  us  denote  by  a  and  b  the  angles  bca 
and  CBD,  and  by  c  the  inclination  of  the  line  ad  to  bc  :  and  let  us  suppose 
that  these  two  lines  are  intersected  by  their  common  perpendicular  in  the 
points  G  and  h  respectively. 

(13.)  Then,  by  completing  the  rectangle  bode,  and  letting  fall  the 
perpendicular  bf  on  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right-angled  triangle  abe,  we 
obtain  the  projections,  ak  and  fb,  of  the  two  lines  ad  and  gh,  on  the  plane 
through  B  perpendicular  to  bc  ;  and  hence,  by  elementary  reasonings,  we 
can  infer  the  relations  : 

XXVIII.  . .  tan*  c  =  tan'  adb  «  tan*  a  +  tan'  b ; 
and 

'^T'xr'fxr  BH        AG        AF        AB  .    « 

AAiJl.  .  .  —  =  —  a  —  =  — -  =  Sin'  ABB, 

BO        AD       AE       AE' 

or 

XXIX'.  .  .  BH  -  BC  sin'y,    if    tan/  =  tan  a  cot  6 ; 

nothing  here  being  supposed  to  be  small.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
two  rectilinear  angles^  bca  and  cbd,  or  a  and  6,  represent  respectively  the 
inclinations  of  the  plane  acd  to  the  plafie  bcd,  and  of  the  plane  abd  to  the 
plane  abc. 

(14.)  Conceive  next  that  pq  and  p«Qt  are  two  near  normal  emanants, 
touching  the  polar  developable  in  the  points  q  and  q«,  whereof  q  is  thus  on 
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the  given  polar  axis  ks,  and  Ot  is  on  the  near  polar  axis  K«Qf ;  and  let  the 
seoond  emanant  be  out,  in  the  points  f'  and  q^  by  planes  through  p  and  o, 
perpendicular  to  the  first  emanant  pq.  The  line  fp^  will  then  be  very 
nearly  tangential  to  the  given  ourve  at  p  ;  and  the  line  qq'  will  be  very 
nearly  situated  in  the  corresponding  normal  plane  to  that  curve  :  so  that 
these  two  new  lines  will  be  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
the  gauche  quadrilateral  f^pqq'  will  ultimately  have  the  properties  of  the 
recently  considered  quadrilateral  abod. 

(15.)  This  being  perceived,  if  we  denote  by  e  the  length  of  the  emanant 
line  PQ,  the  small  angle  a  is  very  nearly  »  e'^s ;  and  if  the  small  angle  b  be 
put  under  the  form  b%  then  the  new  coefficient  b'  is  ultimately  equal  (by 
XXIX'.)  to  e~^  ootj  :  where  j  is  an  auxiliary  angle,  not  generally  small, 
and  is  such  that  we  have  ultimately  fh  -  pq..  sin'y,  if  h  be  the  point  in 
which  the  given  normal  emanant  pq  approaches  most  closely  to  the  con- 
secutive emanant  PfQ«. 

(16.)  We  have  then  the  ultimate  equation, 

XXX.  .  .  coty  =  ^6'  a  po  X  lim.(«"' .  qpq«) 

=  length  of  emanant  line  (pq) 
X  angular  velocity  of  the  tangential  plane  (f'pq)  containing  it ; 

this  latter  plane  being  here  conceived  as  turning,  for  a  moment,  round  the 
tangent  to  the  given  curve  at  p,  and  the  velocity  of  motion  along  that  curve 
being  still  taken  for  unity. 

(17.)  Accordingly,  when  we  change  e  to  r,  b'  to  t'\  and  J  to  J,  we 
recover  in  this  way  the  fundamental  value  cot  JET  =  rr~'  (397,  XVII.),  for 
the  cotangent  of  the  older  angle  S;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  treat 
the  radius  of  sphetical  curvature  as  the  normal  emanant,  supposing  q  to 
coincide  with  s,  and  therefore  changing  e  to  iJ,  and  6'  to  r"^  +  P',  we  recover 
the  last  of  the  expressions  XXIII.  for  the  cotangent  of  the  new  but  analogous 
angle  J",  namely  cot  t/"*  -B(r*  +  P'),  together  with  an  interpretationj  which 
may  not  have  at  first  seemed  obvious  :  although  that  expression  iteeif  was 
deducible,  in  the  following  among  other  ways,  from  equations  previously 
established, 

XXXL  .  .  i^>  cot  /-  r-  =  ^  -  ^=  -^f;Y=  -  ^'  =  P-. 

pB     p       p  \RJ         sm  F 

(18.)  As  regards  the  angular  velocity^  say  t?,  of  the  emanant  line  pq,  or 
the  ultimate  quotient  of  the  angle  between  two  such  near  lines,  divided  by 
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the  small  arc  8  of  the  given  ourve,  we  see  hy  XXVIII.  (oomp.  (5.))  that 
this  small  angle  V9  is  ultimately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  tuH>  other  small  angles^  above  denoted  by  a  and  b,  and  found  to 
be  equal,  nearly,  to  e'^s  and  e'^s  oot  j  respectively  :  we  may  then  establish 
the  general  formula, 

XXXII.  .  .  Angular  Velocity  of  NormalJEmanant  «  r  «  r*  ooseoy ; 

which  reproduces  the  values,  r'^  ooseo  J?,  and  Br^  oosec  eT,  already  found  for 
the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  radii,  r  and  B, 

(19.)  And  if  we  observe  that  the  projection  of  the  vector  ofcurvature^  kf"*, 
on  the  emanant  po,  is  easily  proved  to  be  «  qp"*  =  e"* .  pq,  we  see  by  XXXII. 
that  if  this  prcjection  be  divided  by  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity  [v)  of  the 
line  PQ,  the  quotient  is  the  line  PQ.sin'y,  or  ph  (15.) :  which  reproduces  the 
general  result,  397,  GY.,  for  aU  systems  of  normal  emanants^  together  with  a 
geometrical  interpretation. 

(20.)  As  still  another  geometrical  illustration  of  the  properties  of  the  new 
angle  cT,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  construction  (12.)  and  (13.)  the  corre- 
sponding auxiliary  angle  /  was  equal  to  aeb,  or  to  abf,  and  that  the  line  bf 
(«=  ho)  was  perpendicular  to  both  bc  and  ad,  although  not  intersecting  the 
latter.  Substituting  then,  as  in  (14.),  the  quadrilateral  p'pqq'  for  abcd,  and 
passing  to  the  limit,  we  may  say  that  if  a  new  line  pj  be  a  common  perpen* 
dicular^  at  the  given  point  p,  to  two  consecutive*  normal  emanants^  pq  and  pV, 
the  general  auxiliai^y  angle  j  is  simply  the  inclination  p'pj,  of  that  common 
perpendicular  pj,  to  the  tangent  pp'  to  the  curve, 

(21.)  And  if,  instead  of  normally  emanating  lines  pq,  we  consider  a 
system  of  tangential  emanant  planes  (as  in  397,  (45.)),  to  which  those  lines 
are  perpendicular^  we  may  then  (oomp.  396,  (14.))  consider  the  recent  line 
PJ  as  being  a  generating  Kne  of  the  developable  surfaccy  which  is  the  envelope  of 
all  the  planes  of  the  system ;  the  auxiliary  angle^fjy  is  therefore  generally  by 
(20.)  the  inclination  of  this  generatrix  to  the  tangent :  a  result  which  agrees 
with,  and  includes,  the  known  and  fundamental  property  (397,  XYII.)  of 
the  angle  J7,  in  connexion  with  the  Rectifying  Developable  (396) ;  and  also 


*  Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  115. 

t  In  these  geametrieal  illustratiotu^  the  angle  J  haa  been  treated,  for  simplicity,  aa  being  both 
pontwe  and  acute ;  although  the  general  formula,  which  inyoWe  the  corresponding  angles  JTand  /, 
permit  and  require  that  we  should  occasionally  attribute  to  them  ohtuee  (but  still  positive)  values : 
while  those  angles  may  also  become  right,  in  some  particular  cases  (oomp.  (11.)). 
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the  analogous  property  of  the  newer  angle  Jy  connected  (8.)  with  what  it  has 
been  above  proposed  to  call  the  CircunMcribed  Developable. 

(22.)  We  shall  soon  return  briefly  on  the  theory  of  that  new  developable 
surface  (8.),  and  of  the  new  locus  (of  the  osculating  circle,  or  envelope  of  the 
osculating  sphere)  to  which  it  has  been  said  to  be  circumscribed :  but  may 
here  observe,  that  if  we  write  for  abridgment  (comp.  VIII.  and  XXIII.), 

XXXIII.  ..tt  =  -  =  ===^=/+cotfl"=oot  Jew  P, 

rv       p 

then  what  has  been  called  the  coefficient  of  non-sphericity  (oomp.  395,  (14.) 
and  (16.))  is  easily  seen  to  have  by  XIY.  the  values, 

XXXIV. .  .  5-  1  =  ^^^  -  1  =  -  f^vV"  -  1  (I,  2) 

(3,  4,  5) 

(6,  7,  8) 

whence  also  the  deviation  of  a  near  point  p«  of  the  curve,  from  the  osculating 
sphere  at  p,  is  ultimately  (by  395,  XXVII.). 

WW       -      -B     {S-iy        ns'         Rs' 
XXXV.  .  .  8P,  -  sp  =  '  - 


Sr»r" 
Srr" 

-  r*rSv'r'" 

-1 

?(.' 

-  rrX^)  - 

.:.r(^ 

+  -J  -  nrr^ 

rv 

cot  fi"  cot  tT"  sec  P  = 

rRR 

• 

px 

24»-»iJ       24rrie     24ri^  * 

and  accordingly,  the  square  of  the  vector  p,  -  a  is  given  now  (comp.  I.)  by 
the  expression, 

{p.  -  «)«  -  (p  -  «)»  -  ^,  {^&{<T  -  pV"  -  Ij, 

in  which 

r'S((T  -  p)r'"  =  iS  =  I  +  Mf^  «  &a,  as  above. 

(23.)  The  same  auxiliary  scalar  n  enters  into  the  following  expressions 
for  the  arCy  and  for  the  scalar  radii  of  tlie  first  and  second  curvatures,  of  the 
locus  of  the  centre  s  of  the  osculating  sphere,  or  of  the  cusp-edge  of  the  polar 
developable  (comp.  391,  (6.),  and  395,  (2.)) : 

XXXVI.  .  .  ±JfMi5  =  Arc  of  that  Cusp-Edge  (or  of  locus  of  8) ; 

jpiv 

XXX  Vr. .  .  ri  =  nr  =»  r  +yr  =  — 7-  =  {Scalar)  Radius  of  Curvature  of  same  edge ; 

r 

XXXVl".  .  .  ri  =  nr  «  <tV*  -  {Scalar)  Radius  of  Second  Cwvature  of  same  curve ; 
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these  two  latter  being  here  called  scalar  radii,  because  the  ^rat  as  well  as 
the  second  (oomp.  397,  Y.)  is  conceived  to  have  an  algebraic  sign.  In  fact, 
if  we  denote  by  Ki  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  to  the  cusjhedge  in 
question,  its  vector  is  (by  the  general  formula  389,  IV.), 

XXXVII.  .  .  OKi  =  ici  =  <T  4  ^,  ,,  ,  =  (T -  nrrr  ^p  -p'trr  ^prv -a- riir\ 

with  the  signiBcation  XXXVI'.  of  n  ;  because  by  XXXIII.  (comp.  397,  XI'.), 

XXXVni.  .  .  cr'  =  nrvf    ft"  =  n'rv  +  n{rvy  =  nWv  -  nrr'*/, 
and  therefore 

XXXIX.  . .  a*  =  -  n%    V<tV'  =  nVV. 
We  may  also  observe  that  the  relation  a  ||  v  gives  (by  397,  IV.), 


XL.  .  .  V  — 7  =  V  -  =  TT^T  =  Vector  of  Second  Curvature  of  given  curve ; 
and  that  we  have  the  equation, 

XLI.  .  .  -^  = '  =  — ,     with    r  >  0,    but     ri  >  or  <  0, 

TK     K  -  p      r 

according  as  the  cusp-edge  turns  its  concavity  or  its  convexity  towards  the 
given  curve  at  p. 

(24.)  The  radius  of  {first)  curvature  of  that  cusp-edge,  when  regarded 
as  a  positive  quantity,  is  therefore  represented  by  the  tensor^ 

XLII.  .  .  v^  =  ±  n  =  Tn  =  iiT^  =  ±  ^(>  OJ ; 

r  ar 

and  as  regards  the  scalar  radius  XXXVI".  of  second  curvature  of  the  same 
cusp-edge,  its  expression  follows  by  XXXVIII.  from  the  general  formula 
897,  XXVn.,  which  gives  here. 


XLIII.  .  .  rr  =  8;^^,  •  —  S  ^,  =  /rV-S  because  XLIII'. . .  8=^,  =  1 ; 

ytra       nr      Vvv  Yvv 

the  ttpo  scalar  derivatives^  n'  and  i/',  which  would  have  introduced  the 
derived  vectors  r^  and  t^  or  D/p  and  D,*/a,  of  the  fifth  and  m/A  (W(fer«, 

Bamiltom's  Slxmxnts  ov  Quatbrnioms,  Vol.  II.  R 
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thus  disappeanng  Jrom  the  expressions  of  the  two  curvatures  of  the  locus  of 
the  centre  s  of  the  osculating  sphere^  as  was  to  be  expected  from  geometrioal* 
considerations. 

(25.)  For  the  helixy  the  formula  XXXVII.  gives  ici  =  /o,  or  Ki  =  p  ;  we 
have  then  thus,  as  a  verification,  the  known  result,  that  the  given  point  p  of 
this  curve  is  itself  the  centre  of  curvature  Ki  of  that  other  helix  (comp.  389, 
(3.),  and  395,  (8.)},  which  is  in  this  case  the  common  locus  of  the  tico  coincident 
centres^  k  and  s.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  for  the  helix  we 
have  also  J  -  H, 

(26.)  In  general,  the  rectifying  plane  of  the  hcus  of  %  i&  parallel  to  the 
rectifying  plane  of  the  given  cutrCy  because  the  radii  of  their  osculating  circles 
are  parallel ;  the  rectifying  lines  for  these  two  curves  are  therefore  not  only 
parallel  but  equal ;  and  accordingly  we  have  here  the  formula, 

XLIV.  .  .  Ai  =  V ^  =  V^'  =  X  (by  397,  XVI.), 

Ti  T 

which  will  be  found  to  agree  with  this  other  expression  (comp.  397,  XVII.), 

XLV.  .  .  tan  -ff,  =  .-i^  =  -  Uri  =  ±  cot  H, 

Iri     r 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  new  ctirve  is  concave  (as 
in  figs.  81,  82  [pp.  100,  106]),  or  is  convex  at  s  (comp.  (23.)),  towards  the 
old  (or  given)  curve  at  p  :  and  the  new  angle  Rx  being  measured  in  the  new 
rectifying  plane^  from  the  new  tangent  <r  or  nrvy  to  the  new  rectifying  line  Xi, 
and  in  the  direction  from  that  new  tangent  to  the  new  binomial  vi,  or 
(comp.  XL.)  to  a  line  from  s  which  is  equal  to  the  vector  of  second 
curvature  fW  of  the  given  curvcy  multiplied  by  a  positive  scalar^  namely 
by  T«"S  or  by  the  coeflicient  /r*  taken  positively. 

(27.)  The  former  rectifying  line  X  touches  the  cusp-edge  of  the  rectifying 
developable  (396)  of  the  given  curve,  in  a  new  point  ii  (comp.  fig.  81),  of  which 
by  397,  (45.),  and  by  XV.,  the  Yeotor /rom  the  given  point  is,  generally, 

TT  VT  -  -  ^^''^''  _   ^^^  ^\_  _  TJX  sin  S 

isa^vi.  ..PR-     g^vy..-gX7?=    ^.xy  g7       ; 


•  In  fact,  fi  represents  here  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  point  s  along  its  own  locus,  while 
r^  and  r-^  represent  respectively  the  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  tangent  and  hinonnal  to  that  curve : 
so  that  m  and  nr  must  he,  as  ahove,  the  radii  of  its  two  curvatures. 


U 
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with  the  verifloation  that  this  expression  becomes  infinite  (oomp.  397,  (49.), 
(60.)),  when  the  curve  is  a  geodetic  on  the  cylinder. 

(28.)  In  general,  the  vector  or  of  the  point  of  contact  r,  which  vector  we 
shall  here  denote  by  v,  may  be  thus  expressed, 

XLVn.  ..II-OR-P  +  /UA,    if    XLVni.../-?^«l^,; 

and  because  (rX)'  =  (»T"*)'r,  by  Vir.,  its  first  derivative  is, 

XLIX.  ..v^r\  C^)  =  XA  cosec  ff{l  sin  J?)'  =  TJX(/'  +  cos  H) ; 

in  which  however  the  new  derived  scalar  F  involves  II^\  and  so  depends  on 
T*'^ :  while  the  scalar  coefficient  I  itself  represents  the  portion  (±  pr)  of  the 
rectifying  lincj  intercepted  between  the  given  curve^  and  the  cusp-edge  (27.) 
of  the  rectifying  developable,  and  considered  as  positive  when  the  direction 
of  this  intercept  fr  coincides  with  that  of  the  line  +  X,  but  as  negative  in  the 
contrary  case. 

(29.)  For  abridgment  of  discourse,  the  cusp-edge  last  considered,  namely 
that  of  the  rectifying  developable^  as  being  the  locus  of  a  point  which  we  have 
denoted  by  the  letter  r,  may  be  called  simply  ^'  the  curve  (r)  " ;  while  the 
former  cusp-edge  (23.),  or  that  of  the  polar  developable,  may  be  called  in 
like  manner  ^^  the  curve  (s)  '^ ;  the  locus  of  the  centre  k  of  (absolute)  curvature 
may  be  called  '^  the  curve  (k)  " :  and  the  given  curve  itself  (comp.  again 
figs.  81,  82)  may  be  called,  on  the  same  plan,  ^'  the  curve  (?.)•" 

(30.)  The  arc  rr„  of  the  curve  (r),  is  (by  XLIX.,  comp.  XXX  VI.), 


I.  .  .  ±     Tu'd*  =  /,-/+     cos  JTd* ; 


this  arc  being  treated   as  positive^  when  the  direction  of  motion  along  it 
coincides  with  that  of  +  X. 

(31.)  The  expression  YII.  for  X',  combined  with  the  former  expression 
397,  XVI.  for  X,  gives  easily  by  the  general  formula  389,  IV., 

LI.  .  .  Vector  of  Centre  of  Curvature  of  the  Curve  (r) 

R  2 
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whence 

LII. .  .  Radius  of  Curvature  of  Curve  (r)  «  T  -=;  «  T  t^ 

M  (La 

the  scalar  variable  being  here  arbitrary. 

(32.)  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rectifying 
line  X,  or  of  the  tangent  to  this  curve  f  r),  is  represented  by  ±  JET ;  or  that  the 
6maU  angle*  between  two  such  near  lines^  \  and  A*,  is  nearly  equal  to  eW^  or 
to  Mg  -  H:  while  the  vector  axis  (VX'A"^)  of  rotation  of  the  rectifying  line,  set 
off  from  the  point  r,  has  -  -ETU/,  or  -  J?'rr',  for  its  expression. 

(33.)  As  regards  the  second  curvature  of  the  same  curve  (r),  we  may 
observe  that  the  expression  (oomp.  YII.  and  LI.), 

LIII.  .  .  V'  «  (r'fr  +  {f-Trv  +  rH^"OV  =  {^'Tr  +  {r'T^v  +  VAX', 

combined  with  the  parallelism  (XLIX.)  of  v'  to  A,  gives,  by  the  general 
fonnula  397,  XXVII., 

UV.  .  .  Radius  of  Second  Curvature  of  Curve  (r) 

+  cos  jET 


V  Vt/VV  "  AV   VAA7  "a"*~ 


TA 


with  the  verification,  that  while  Z'  +  cos  JT  represents,  by  (30.),  the  velocity 
of  motion  along  this  curve  (r),  TA  represents,  by  397,  (3.),  the  velocity  of 
rotation  of  its  osculating  plane,  namely  the  rectifying  plane  of  the  given  curve 
(p) :  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  although  each  of  these  ttoo  radii  of 
curvature,  LII.  and  LIV.,  depends  on  t^  through  t  (28.),  yet  neither  of 
them  depends  on  r^  (comp.  (24.)).  As  another  verification,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  A  and  r  from  p,  namely  the  plane, 

LIV'.  .  .  Sr'A(o>  -  p)  =  0, 

which  is  the  normal  plane  to  the  rectifying  developable  along  the  rectifying 
line,  and  contains  the  absolute  normal  to  the  given  curve  (p),  touches  its 
own  developable  envelope  along  the  line  rh,  if  h  be  the  point  determined  by 


*  A  result  substantially  equivalent  to  this  is  deduced,  by  an  entirely  different  analysis,  in  the 
above  cited  Memoir  of  M.  de  Saint-Venant,  and  is  illustrated  by  geometrical  considerations :  which 
also  lead  to  expressions  for  the  two  curvatures  (or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  eourbure  and  eambrure),  of 
the  cusp- edge  of  the  rectifying  developable  ;  and  to  a  determination  of  the  rectifying  line  of  that 
euip'edffi. 
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the  fonntila  397,  XXXYIII.,  or  the  paint  of  nearest  approach  of  a  radius  of 
curvature  (r)  of  that  gwen  curve  to  its  consecutive  (oomp.  (6.) ) ;  thia  line  rh 
must  therefore  be  the  rectifying  line  of  the  curve  (r)  ;  and  aooordinglj  (oomp. 
397y  XYH.),  the  trigonometrio  tangent  of  its  inclination  to  the  tangent  rp  to 
this  last  curve  has  for  expression  (abstracting  from  sign), 

LIV".  .  .  tan  PRH  =  PH  :  PR  =  ±  fV  sin*  if-  ±  rjff'  sin  fl'^  TX-*fl' 

Radius  (LIV.)  of  Second  Curvature  of  Curve  (r) 
Radius  (LII«)  of  First  Curvature  of  same  Curve 

(34.)  Without  even  introducing  r^^  we  can  assign  as  follows  a  twisted 
cubic  (oomp.  397,  (34.)),  which  shall  have  contact  of  the  fourth  order  with  the 
given  curve  at  p ;  or  rather  an  indefinite  variety  of  such  cubics^  or  gauche  curves 
of  the  third  degree.    Writing,  for  abridgment, 

LV.  .  .  a?  «  -  St{u}  -  p)t    y  -  -  Srr'(w  -  p),     «  =  -  8rv{(o  -  p), 

so  that 

LVI.  .  .  <o  =  /o  +  2?r  +  yrr  +  srv, 

the  scalar  equation, 

Lra..(?2j.6^J».(^',.*».. 

in  which  «  is  an  arbitrary  but  scalar  constant,  represents  evidently,  by  its 
form^  a  cone  of  the  second  order^  with  its  vertex  at  the  given  point  p  ;  and  this 
cone  can  be  proved  to  have  contact  of  the  fourth  order  with  the  ct^rve*  at  that 
point :  or  of  the  third  order  with  the  cone  of  chords  from  it  (comp.  397,  (31.), 
(32.)).  In  fact  the  coefficients  will  be  found  to  have  been  so  determined, 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  members  of  this  equation  LYII.  contains  s*  as 
a  factor,  when  we  change  cu  to  />«,  as  given  by  the  formula  I.,  or  when  we 
substitute  for  aryz  their  approximate  values  for  the  curve,  as  functions  of  the 


*  In  the  language  of  infiniteflimals,  the  cone  LYII.  oontauu^Sf^  eorueeutive  points  of  the  eurve, 
or  has  Jhe-pwnt  eontaet  therewith  :  hut  it  contains  only  four  eonueutive  tides  of  the  eons  of  chords 
from  the  giyen  point,  or  has  only  four-side  contact  with  that  eone,  except  for  one  particular  value  of 
the  eonstantj  s,  which  we  shall  presently  assign.  It  may  be  obseryed  that  xyz  form  here  a  (scalar) 
system  of  three  rectangular  ooordmates,  of  tiie  usual  kind»  with  their  origin  at  the  point  p  of  the 
curre,  and  with  their  positive  semiaxes  in  the  directions  of  the  tangent  r,  the  vector  of  curvature  r, 
and  the  Hncrmal  r. 
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aro  9 ;  namelj,  by  the  expressions  IV.  for  r'",  and  397,  VI.  for  t", 


LVni.  .  .  i 


'  «»      rV 


where  the  terms  set  down  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
proof.  It  may  be  added  that  the  coeffioient  of  -^r  ^  P*9  which  is  the  only 
one  at  all  oomplex  here,  may  be  transformed  as  follows  : 

S  being  that  soalar  for  which  (or  more  immediately  for  its  excess  over  unity) 
several  expressions*  have  lately  been  assigned  (22.),  and  which  had  occurred 
in  an  earlier  investigation  (395,  (14.),  &c.). 

(35.)  With  the  same  significations  LY.  of  the  three  scalars  xyz,  this 
other  equation, 


or 


LIX.  .  .  18ry  -  {Sx  -  r'y)*  =  (9  +  r'»  -  3rr"  ~  3r»r*)y«, 
LIX'.  .  .  2ry  -  (^  -  i/y)'  =  (1  -  ir»(rt)-  -  ^r')i/\ 


will  be  found  to  be  satisfied  when  we  substitute  for  x  and  y  the  values  LYIII. 
of  Xg  and  y«,  and  neglect  or  suppress  s^ ;  it  therefore  represents  an  elHptic  (or 
hyperbolic)  cylinder ,  which  is  cut  perpendicularly^  by  the  osculating  plane  to  the 
given  curve  at  f,  in  an  ellipse  (or  hyperbola)^  having  contact  of  the  fourth  order 
with  {h^  projection  (397,  (9.))  of  that  given  curve  upon  that  osculating  pfan« : 
and  the  cylinder  itself  has  contact  of  the  same  {fourth)  order  with  the  curve  in 
space,  at  the  same  given  point  p,  so  that  we  may  call  it  (comp.  397,  (31.))  the 
Osculating  Elliptic  (or  Hyperbolic)  Cylinder,  perpendicular  to  the  osculating 
plane, 

(36.)  As  a  verification,  if   we  suppress   the  second  member  of  either 
LIX.  or  LIX^,  we  obtain,  under  a  new  form,  the  equation  of  what  has 

*  It  might  have  been  observed,  in  addition  to  the  eight  forms  XXXIY.,  that  we  have  also, 

XXXIV'.  ..  5-  1  =  i2ri  cot  y  =  II  oot  -ff.  (9,  10) 


i 
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been  already  called  the  OaeuIaHng  Parabolic  Cylinder  (397,  LXXXIV.) ;  and 
as  another  verifioation,  the  coefficient  of  i^  in  that  second  member  vanishes^  as 
it  ought  to  do,  when  the  given  curve  is  supposed  to  be  a,  parabola :  that  plane 
curve,  in  fact,  satisfying  the  differential  equation  of  the  second  order, 

LX.  .  .  S/t"  -  r''  =  9,     or     LX'.  .  .  r*{riy  =  2, 
or 

LX''.  .  .  r^  ((^)*+  l)  =  const.  -  p-*. 

if  r  be  still  the  radius  of  curvature,  considered  as  a  function  of  the  arc,  s,  while 
p  is  here  the  semiparameter. 

(37.)  The  binormal  v  is,  by  the  construction,  a  generating  line  of  the 
cylinder  LIX.  ;  and  although  this  line  is  not  generally  a  side  of  the  cone 
LYU.,  yet  we  can  make  it  such,  by  assigning  the  particular  value  zero  to  the 
arbitrary  constant,  e,  in  its  equation,  or  by  suppressing  the  term,  ez\  And 
when  this  is  done,  the  cone  LYII.  will  intersect  the  cylinder  LIX.,  not  only 
in  this  common  side  v  (comp.  397,  (33.)),  but  also  in  a  certain  ticisted  cubic, 
which  will  have  contact  of  the  fourth  order  with  the  given  curve  at  f,  as  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  (34.). 

(38.)  But,  as  was  also  stated  there,  indefinitely  many  such  cubics  can  be 
described,  which  shall  have  contact  of  the  same  (fourth)  order,  with  the  same 
curve,  at  the  same  point.  For  we  may  assume  any  point  b  of  space,  or  any 
vector  (comp.  LVI.)> 

LXI.  .  .  OB  =  £  =  p  +  rrr  +  brr^  +  crv, 
in  which  a,  b,  c  are  any  three  scalar  constants ;  and  then  the  vector  equation, 

LXII.  .  .  <o  «  p,  +  ^(c  —  p), 

in  which  ^  is  a  new  scalar  vatiable,  will  represent  a  cylindric  surface,  not 
generally  of  the  second  order,  but  passing  through  the  given  cui*ve,  and  having 
the  line  pb  for  a  generatrix.  We  can  then  cut  (generally)  this  new  cylinder 
by  the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve  at  f,  and  so  obtain  (generally)  a  new  and 
oblique  prqfection  of  the  curve  upon  that  plane  ;  the  x  and  y  of  which  new 
projected  curve  will  depend  on  the  arc  s  of  the  original  curve  by  the  relations, 

LXIII.  .  .  a?  =  a?,  -  ac'^Zs,    y  =  ys  "  bcr^Zg ; 
with  the  approximate  expressions   LVIII.   for  Xty^Zg.     And  if  we  then 


A 
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determine  two  new  scalar  constants^  B  and  C,  by  the  condition  that  the 
substitution  of  these  last  expressions  LXIII.  for  x  and  y  shall  satisfy  this 
new  equation, 

LXrV.  .  .  2ry  =  a?»  +  2Bxy  +  (7y*, 

if  only  ^  be  neglected  (comp.  (35.)),  or  by  equating  the  coefficients  oft?  and  «% 
in  the  result  of  such  substitution,  then,  on  restoring  the  significations  LY.  of 
xt/Zy  and  writing  for  abridgment, 

LXV.  . .  X  =  « -  a€r%     T-y-  b(r% 

the  equation  of  the  second  degree^ 

LXVI.  • .  2rF=  X*  +  25ZF+  07\ 

will  represent  generally  an  oblique  osculating  elliptic  (or  hyperbolic)  cylinder^ 
which  has  contact  of  the  fourth  order  with  the  given  curve  at  p,  and  contains 
the  assumed  line  pe.  If  then  we  determine  finally  the  constant  e  in  LYII., 
by  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  abe  for  scyz^  or  by  the  condition. 


.8\/ 


LXVII. .  .  (^J=  6 0Jflc  +  {^j  be  +  ««», 

the  cone  LVII.,  and  the  cylinder  LXVI.,  will  have  that  line  pb  for  a 
common  side  ;  and  will  intersect  each  other,  not  only  in  that  line,  but  also 
(as  before)  in  a  twisted  cubic^  although  now  a  new  one,  which  will  have 
the  required  (fourth)  order  of  contact^  with  the  given  curve  at  the  given 
point. 

(39.)  If,  after  the  substitution  (38.)  in  LXIY.,  we  equate  the  coefficients 
of  the  three  powers,  «',  s*j  6^,  and  then  eliminate  B  and  C,  we  are  conducted  to 
an  equation  of  condition,  which  is  found  to  be  of  the  form, 

LXVIII.  .  .  aft'  +  bft'c  +  cftc»  +  ec»  =  M{bg  +  ch) ; 

in  which  the  ratios  of  abc  still  serve  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
generating  line  pe,  while  the  coefficients,  a,  b,  c,  e,  g,  h  are  assignable 
junctions  of  r,  r,  r ,  r',  r",  r'',  and  /'',  depending  on  the  vector  r^ :  and 
when  this  condition  LXVIII.  is  satisfied,  the  cylinder  LXVI.  has  contact 
pf  thejifth  order  with  the  given  curve  at  p» 
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(40.)  Again,  if  we  improve  the  approximate  expressions  LYIII.  for  the 
three  soalars  x^j  y^^  2«,  by  taking  aoooimt  of «',  or  by  introducing  the  new  term 

r^  (oomp.  I.)  of  pt9  and  if  we  substitute  the  expressions  so  improved,  instead 

of  Xy  j/y  Zy  in  tho  oquatiou  of  the  cone  LYII.  and  then  equate  to  zero  (oomp. 
(34.))  the  coefficient  of  8^  in  the  difference  of  the  two  members  of  that 
equation,  we  obtain  a  definite  expression  for  the  constanty  e,  which  had  been 
arbitrary  before,  but  becomes  now  a  given  function  of  rrrY/'  and  r"  {not 
involving  r"'),  namely  the  following, 

_„^  rV9      21      /»     3/'     3rY     27r'»     9r''^ 

and  when  the  constant  e  receives  this  vaiucy*  the  cone  has  contact  of  the  fifth 
order  with  the  curve  at  the  given  point. 

(41.)  Finally,  if  we  multiply  the  equation  LXVII.  by  6g  +  ch,  we  can  at 
once  eliminate  a  by  LXYIII.,  and  so  obtain  a  cubic  equation  in  biCy  which 
has  at  least  one  real  rooty  answering  to  a  real  system  of  ratios  ay  by  Cy  and  there- 
fore to  a  real  direction  of  the  line  fr  in  (38.).  It  is  therefore  possible  to  assign 
at  least  one  real  cylinder  of  the  second  order  (39.),  which  shall  have  contact  of 
the  fifth  order  with  the  curve  at  f,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  have  one  side  fb 
cammofi  with  the  cone  of  the  second  order  (40.),  which  has  contact  of  the  same 
{fifth)  order  with  the  curve  (or  of  the  fourth  order  with  the  cone  of  chords) : 
and  consequently  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  assign,  as  the  intersection  of  this 
cylinder  with  this  cone,  at  least  one  real  twisted  cubiCy  which  has  contact  of  the 
fifthf  order  trith  the  given  curve  of  double  curvature,  at  the  given  point  thereof. 
And  such  a  cubic  curve  may  be  called,  by  eminence,  an  Osculatingt  Twisted 
Cubic. 

(42.)  Not  intending  to  return,  in  these  Elementsy  on  the  subject  of  such 

cubic  curveSy  we  may  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  very  simple  vector 

equationy^ 

LXX.  .  .  Vap  =  pY(5py 

represents  a  curve  of  this  kind,  if  a  and  j3  be  any  two  constant  and  non-parallel 


*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  12d. 

t  Accordingly  it  is  known  (see  page  242  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Treatiae,  already  cited),  that  a  twisted 
cuhie  can  generally  be  described  through  any  six  given  points ;  and  also  (page  248),  that  three  quadrie 
cylinders  (or  cylinders  of  the  second  order  or  degree)  can  be  described,  containing  a  given  eubie  eurve, 
their  edges  being  parallel  to  the  three  (real  or  imaginary)  asymptotes. 

X  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  92. 

§  This  example  was  given  in  pages  679,  &c.,  of  the  Lectures^  with  some  connected  transformations, 
the  equation  having  been  found  as  a  certain  condition  for  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  or 

OJMILTO  M'S  ElBMSNTS  of  QUATBRMIONS,  VoL.   11.  ^ 
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vectors.  In  f  aot,  if  we  operate  on  this  equation  by  the  symbol  S .  X,  in  which 
X  is  an  arbitrary  but  constant  vector,  the  scalar  equation  so  obtained,  namely, 

LXXI. .  .  8\ap  =  SXpSfip  -  /a'S^X, 

represents  a  surface  of  the  second  order ^  on  which  the  curve  is  wholly  contained ; 
making  then  successively  X  »  a  and  X  *=  jS,  we  get,  in  particular,  the  ttpo 
equations, 

LXXII.  .  .  S  {Yap . VjSp)  -  0,    and    LXXIII.  .  .  (V/3p)»  +  SajSp  -  0, 

representing  respectively  a  cone  and  cylinder  of  that  order,  with  the  vector  )3 
from  the  origin  as  a  common  side :  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  intersection  of 
these  two  surfaces,  is  precisely  the  curve  LXX.,  which  therefore  is  a  twisted 
cubiCy  in  the  known  sense  already  referred  to. 

(43.)  Other  surfaces  of  the  same  order,  containing  the  same  curve,  would 
be  obtained  by  assigning  other  values  to  X ;  for  example  (oomp.  397,  (31.)), 
we  should  get  generally  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid  from  the  form  LXXI.,  by 
taking  X  ±  /3.  But  it  may  be  more  important  here  to  observe,  that  without 
supposing  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces^  the  vector  equation 
LXX.  can  be  shown,  by  quaternions^  to  represent  a  curve  of  the  third  degree^  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  cut^  by  an  arbitrary  plane,  in  three  points  (real  or 
imaginary).    In  fact,  we  may  write  the  equation  as  follows, 

LXXIV.  ..Yqp^-a,    if    LXXV.  .  .  y  =  i/  +  0, 

q  being  here  a  quaternion,  of  which  the  vector  part  j3  is  given,  but  the  scalar 
part  g  is  arbitrary ;  and  then,  by  resolving  (comp,  347)  this  linear  equation 
TiXXTV.,  we  may  still  further  transform  it  as  follows, 

LXXVL  ..gif"  ^)p^(i8(ia  +  gV(ia  -  /a, 

which  conducts  to  a  cubic  equation  in  g,  when  combined  with  the  equation 

LXXVII.  .  .Sbp  =  e, 
of  any  proposed  secant  plane. 

other  even- aided poif/ff on,  in  a  ffiveti  apherie  mrface  (comp.  the  sub-articles  to  296) :  the  2fi  successive 
•kfo«  of  the  figure  being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  same  even  number  of  given  points  of  apace.  It  was 
shown  that  the  curve  might  be  said  to  interacet  the  unit-aphere  (p»  =  -  1)  in  tu>o  imaginary  pointa  at 
injlnitgy  and  alao  in  two  real  and  (wo  imaginary  pointa,  situated  on  two  real  right  Unea,  which  were 
reciprocal  polara  relatively  to  the  sphere,  and  might  be  called  chorda  ofaolution,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  problem  of  inscription  of  the  polygon  ;  and  that  analogous  results  existed  for  even-sided 
polygons  in  ellipsoids,  and  other  surfaces  of  the  second  order :  whereas  the  corresponding  problem,  ot 
the  inscription  of  an  odd-sided  polygon  in  such  a  surface,  conducted  only  to  the  assignment  of  a  single 
chord  of  solution,  as  happens  in  the  known  and  analogous  theory  of  polygons  in  conies,  whether  the 
number  of  sides  be  (in  that  theory)  even  or  odd.  But  we  cannot  here  pursue  the  subject,  which  has 
been  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Lectures,  and  in  the  Appendices  to  them. 
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(44.)  The  yeotor  equation  LXX.,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  general^  to 
represent  an  arbitrary  timted  cubiCy  through  an  assumed  point  taken  as  origin  ; 
for  which  purpose,  ten  scalar  constants  ought  to  be  disposable,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  curve  being  made  to  pass  through  five*  other  arbitrary  points :  whereas 
the  equation  referred  to  involves  only  five  such  constants^  namely  the  four 
included  in  TJa  and  U/3,  and  the  one  quotient  of  tensors  T/3  :  Ta  (oomp.  358). 

(45.)  It  is  easy,  however,  to  accomplish  the  generalization  thus  required, 
with  the  help  of  that  theory  of  linear  and  vector /unctions  (^/a)  of  vectors^  which 
was  assigned  in  the  Sixth  Section  of  the  preceding  Chapter  (Arts.  347,  &c.). 
We  have  only  to  write,  instead  of  the  equation  LXX.,  this  other  but 
analogous  form  which  includes  it, 

LXXVIII.  .  .  Vop  +  Npt^p  =  0,    or    LXXVIir.  .  .  ^p  +  cp  =  a, 

and  which  gives,  by  principles  and  methods  already  explained  (comp.  354, 
(1.)),  the  transformation 

LXXTX. .  .p  =  (^  +  c)  'a  =  .rfrzrftp^JTT*  5 

m^-mc+mcr-Vir 

a,  i^a,  and  \a  being  here  fixed  vectors^  and  m^  m\  m"  being  fia>ed  scalars^  but  c 
being  an  arbitrary  and  variable  scalar,  which  may  receive  any  value,  without 
the  expression  TiXXTX.  ceasing  to  satisfy  the  equation  LXXVIII. 

(46.)  The  curve  LXXYIII.  is  therefore  cut  (comp.  (43.))  by  the  plane 
LXXYII.  in  three  points  (real  or  imaginary),  answering  to  and  determined 
by  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  in  c,  which  is  formed  by  substituting  the 
expression  LXXIX.  for  p  in  the  equation  of  that  secant  plane ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  curve  of  the  third  degree,  the  three  (real  or  imaginary)  asymptotes 
to  which  have  directions  corresponding  to  the  three  values  of  c,  obtained  by 
equating  to  zero  the  denominator  of  that  expression  LXXIX.,  or  by  making 
Jf  =  0,  in  a  notation  formerly  employed  :  so  that  they  have  the  directions  of 
the  three  lines  fi,  which  satisfy  this  other  vector  equation  (comp.  354, 1.), 

LXXX.  .  .  V/3^/3  =  0. 

*  Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  129.  In  general,  when  a  curve  in  space  is  eupposed  to  be 
zepresented  (oomp.  371,  (6.))  by  ttoo  scalar  equations,  each  nw?  arbitrary  point,  through  which  it  is 
required  to  past,  introduces  a  necessity  for  two  new  disposable  constants,  of  the  scalar  kind :  and 
accordingly  each  new  order,  say  the  n^^,  of  contact  with  such  a  curve,  has  been  seen  to  introduce  a 
new  vector,  D,»»p,  or  t<*»-*),  subject  to  a  condition  resulting  from  the  general  equation  TDj/»  =  1,  or 
T*  a  -  1  (comp.  380,  XXVI.,  and  396,  III.),  but  involving  virtually  two  new  scalar  constanU,  Thus, 
besides  ike  four  such  constants,  which  enter  through  r  and  r'  into  the  determination  of  the  directions 
of  the  rectangular  system  of  lines,  tangent,  normal,  and  binormal  (comp.  379,  (6.),  or  396,  (2.)),  and  of 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  (first)  curvature,  r,  the  three  successive  derivatives,  r,  r",  r"\  of  that  radius, 
and  the  radius  r  of  second  curvature,  with  its  two  first  derivatives,  r'  and  r",  have  been  seen  to  enter, 
through  the  Ihree  other  vectors,  r",  r'",  ri^  into  the  determination  (41.)  of  the  osculating  twisted 
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(47.)  Accordingly,  if  /3  [be  meh  a  line,  and  if  y  be  any  vector  in  the  plane 
of  a  and  /3,  the  curve  LXXVIII.  is  a  part  of  the  intersection  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  second  order, 

LXXXI. .  .  8ap<pp  =  0,    and    LXXXII. .  .  870/0  +  Syp<pp  =  0, 

whereof  the  first  is  a  cone,  and  which  have  the  line  /3  from  the  origin  for  a 
common  side  (comp.  (42.)) :  the  curve  is  therefore  found  anew  to  be  a  twisted 
cubic. 

(48.)  And  as  regards  the  number  of  the  scalar  constants^  which  are  to  be 
conceived  as  entering  into  its  vector  equation  LXXVIII.,  when  we  take  for  ^p 
the  form  Yqop  +  YApju  assigned  in  367, 1.,  in  which  ^0  ^  ^^  arbitrary  but 
constant  quaternion^  such  as  ^  +  7,  and  A,  fi  are  constant  vectors,  the  term  gp  of 
^p  disappears  under  the  symbol  of  operation  Y .  p,  and  the  equation  (45.)  of 
the  curve  becomes, 

LXXXIII.  .  .  Vap  +  pNyp  +  YpYXpfi  =  0; 

in  which  the  four  versors,  Ua,  U7,  TJX,  U)u,  introduce  each  two  scalar  con- 
stants, while  the  two  tensor  quotients,  T7  :  Ta  and  TX/x :  Ta,  count  as  tu^  others : 
80  that  the  required  number  of  ten  such  constants  (44.)  is  exactly  made  up, 
the  curve  being  still  supposed  to  pass  through  an  assumed  origin,  and  therefore 
to  have  one  point  given.  It  is  scarcely  worth  observing,  that  we  can  at  once 
remove  this  last  restriction,  by  merely  adding  a  new  constant  vector  to  p,  in  the 
last  equation,  LXXXIII. 

(49.)  Although,  for  the  determination  of  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  (41.) 
to  a  given  cui've  of  double  curvature,  it  was  necessary  (comp.  (40))  to  employ 
the  vector  r^  or  D//o,  or  to  take  account  of  «*  in  the  vector  p„  or  in  the  con- 
nected scalars  Xgy^,  of  (34.),  and  therefore  to  improve  the  expressions  LYIU., 
by  carrying  in  each  of  them  (or  at  least  in  the  two  latter),  the  approximation 
one  step  farther,  yet  there  are  many  other  problems  relating  to  curves  in  space, 
besides  some  that  have  been  already  considered,  for  which  those  scalar 
expressions  LVIII.  are  sufficiently  approximate  :  or  for  which  the  vector 
expression  I.  suffices. 

(50.)  Eesuming,  for  instance,  the  questions  considered  in  (22.)  and  (23.), 
we  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  law  of  the  deviation  of  a  near  point 
Vt  of  the  curve,  from  the  osculating  sphere  at  p,  as  follows.  Eliminating  n  by 
XXXVr.  from  XXXV.,  we  find  this  new  eapression, 

LXXXI V. .  .  sp,  -  sp  =  ^-:    * 


24rr»iJ ' 
the  direction  of  this  deviation  from  the  sphere  (B)  depends  therefore  on  the 
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sign  of  the  scalar  radiiM  n  (23.)  of  curvature  of  the  cusp^edge  (s)  of  the  polar 
developable :  and  it  \a  outward  or  inward  (oomp.  395,  (14.)),  aooording  as  that 
cusp-edge  turns  its  concavity  (oomp.  XLI.)  or  its  convexity ^  at  the  oentre  s  of  the 
osculating  sphere,  towards  the  point  f  of  the  given  curve,  that  is,  towards  the 
point  of  osculation. 

(51.)  Again,  if  we  only  take  account  of  <*,  the  deviation  of  Tgfrom  the 
osculating  circle  at  p  has  been  seen  to  be  a  vector  tangential  to  the  osculating 
sphere,  which  may  be  thus  expressed  (comp.  397,  IX.,  LII.), 

LXXXV.  .  .  c,p,  '-^vT^  — '       '^ , 

o  oi'^r 

if  c«  be  the  point  on  the  circle,  which  is  distant  from  the  giyen  point  p  by  an 

arc  of  that  circle  »  s,  with  the  same  initial  direction  of  motion,  or  of  departure 

from  p,  represented  by  the  common  unit  tangent  r  ;    the  quantity  of  this 

s*R  .    .       <• 

deviation  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  scalar  -^t-t  •  i^bat  is,  by  the  deviation  77— 

'^  .       orr  orr 

(comp.  397,  (9.),  (10.))  from  the  osculating  plane*  at  p,  multiplied  by  the 

secant  (f^^M)  of  the  inclination  (P)  of  the  radius  {It)  of  spherical  curvature,  to 

the  radius  (r)  of  absolute  curvature,  and  positive  when  this  last  deviation  has 

the  direction  of  the  binormal  v. 

(52.)  On  the  other  hand  (comp.  (5.))  the  small  angle,  which  the  small  arc 

ss«  of  the  cusp-edge  (s)  of  the  polar  developable  subtends  at  the  point  p,  is 

ultimately  expressed  by  the  scalar, 

LXXXVI.  .  .  sps.  =  (M.  -  fs) .  i^l  cot  P  -  ^  -  ^*  (by  XXXIII.), 


*  Besides  the  nine  expressions  in  397,  (42.)  lor  the  tquare  r''  of  the  second  curvature,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  remarked,  as  containing  the  law  of  the  regrcition  of  the  projection  of  a  curve  of  double 
cttnratuie  on  tit  own  normal  plane : 

K  being  still  the  centre  of  the  osciilating  drclei  and  qi,  qs,  ot  being  still  (as  in  397,  (10.))  the 
projections  of  a  near  point  q  (or  p,),  on  the  tangent,  the  absolute  normal{oT  inward  radius  of  ourrature 
pk),  and  the  binormal  at  p.  In  fact,  the  principal  term*  of  the  three  vector  projections  conespondiDg, 
of  the  email  chord  pa  (or  pp,),  are  (comp.  LVIII.) : 

PQi  =  tr ;    PQs  =  (J#V  =)  ^  Ut';     poa  =  (ith-h  =)  /-  Ur ; 

zr  ofT 

whence*  ultimately. 

«  •  — I  -  —  rVTJT^  rs  r».  KP, 
2    pai» 
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this  angk  beiog  treated  as  pos^itive,  when  the  oorresponding  rotation*  round 
+  r  from  PS  to  FStf  is  positive :  and  if  we  multiply  this  scalar,  by  that  which  has 
just  been  assigned  (51.),  as  an  expression  for  the  deviation  c«f«  from  the 
osculating  circle^  we  get,  by  XXXV.,  the  product, 

(53.)  Combining  then  the  recent  results  (50.),  (51.),  (52.),  we  arrive  at 
the  following  Theorem : 

The  deviation  of  a  near  point  Tg  o/a  curve  in  space^from  the  osculating  sphere 
at  the  given  point  p,  is  ultimately  equal  to  the  quarter  of  the  deviation  of  the  same 
near  point  from  the  osculating  circle  at  p,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  small  angle 
which  the  arc  8S«,  of  the  locus  of  centres  of  spherical  cuf^ature  (s),  or  of  the  cusp^ 
edge  of  the  polar  developable,  subtends  at  the  same  point  p ;  and  this  deviation 
(8P«  -  sp)  from  the  sphere  has  an  outward  or  an  inward  direction,  according  as  the 
same  arc  ss«  is  concave  or  convex  towards  the  same  given  point. 

(54.)  The  vector  of  the  centre  s«,  of  the  near  osculating  sphere  at  p«,  is  (in 
the  same  order  of  approximation,  comp.  I.), 

LXXXVIII.  .  .  OS,  =  <T,  =  (F  +  «(r'+  i«V'  +  i«V"  +  ^^s'a"^ ; 

and  although  <r  -  p  is  already  a  function  (by  397,  IX.,  &c.)  of  t,  r',  t",  so  that 
<t'  is  (as  in  (2.)  or  (22.))  a  function  of  /,  /',  /",  and  g'\  o"\  a'^  introduce 
respectively  the  new  derived  vectors  r'^,  t^,  t^,  or  D//o,  D//5,  D«V,  which  we 
are  not  at  present  employing  (49.),  yet  we  have  seen,  in  (23.)  and  (24.), 
that  some  useful  combinations  of  a\  and  a''  can  be  expressed  without  r^,  r^ : 
and  the  following  is  another  remarkable  example  of  the  same  species  of 
reduction,  involving  not  only  <r"  and  a'"  but  also  <t^^,  but  still  admitting,  like 
the  former,  of  a  simple  geometrical  interpretation. 

(55.)  Remembering  (comp.  (22.),  and  397,  XV.)  that 

LXXXIX (cr-  p)»+ JJ«=0,  and  XO Sr'"(<T - p)  =  r^^S  =  t- +  «r->r', 

and  reducing  the  successive  derivatives  of  LXXXIX.  with  the  help  of  the 
equations  397,  XIX.,  and  of  their  derivatives,  we  are  conducted  easily  to  the 

*  Considered  as  a  rotation ^  this  small  angle  may  be  represented  by  tbe  anuUl  vector,  rpr^£^R-^ST ; 
and  if  the  vector  deviation  LXXXV.  from  the  osculating  circle  be  multiplied  ^  this,  the  quarter  oi  the 
product  U  (comp.  XX XY.)  the  vector  deviation  from  the  nnftnU^wg  tphere,  under  the  fonn, 

2Ut      'np' 
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following  Bjstem  of  equations,  into  whioh  the  deriTed  veoton  r,  r,  &e.  do  not 
expreaslj  enter,  but  whioh  involve  «',  a",  <t"',  «r",  and  Bf  R',  R'",  Br  : 

XOI.  .  .  S<»'(<T  -  p)  +  iJB'  =  0  ;       XOII.  .  .  8<rV'  (»  -  p)  =  0  ; 

XOIII.  .  .  Sff"(<r  -p)  +  <r"  +  [RRY  =  0 ; 

XCIV.  .  .  S<r"'(<r  -p)  +  3Sff'<T"  +  {RBT)"  -  0 ; 

XOV. . .  S<»"(<T  -  p)  +  4S<rV"  +  3ff"'  +  {RRY"  -  -  1^  =  -  -■  ; 

auxiliary  equations  being, 

XCVI.  . .  Sff'r  =  0,    S(rV  =  0,    8<r"r  =  0,  (oomp.  395,  X.) 

and  XOVII.  .  .  %</"t  -  -  8«r"r'  =  S»'r"  =  Srr"  -  S  (<r  -  p)  r' 

=  _  i^[S  -  1)  =  -  nr-"r->. 

(56.)  But,  if  R,  denote  the  radius  of  the  near  sphere,  and  if  we  still  neglect 
«*,  we  have, 

XOVIII.  .  .  FA»  -  -  (<r.  -  p.)'  =  R,^ 


fff 


«' «* 


whence  follows,  by  LXXXYIII.,  and  by  the  recent  equations,  this  very  simple 
expreesiony  from  whioh  (oomp.  (24.))  everything  depending  on  t^,  r^,  r^  has 
disappeared^ 

X0IX...(a.-p)«+i2,'-:j^; 

and  whioh  gives  (within  the  same  order  of  approximation,  attending  to 
XXXV.)  the  geanietiical  relationy 

or  C\  .  .  8,P  -  8P,  =  S,P,  -  BP  =  jB,  -  iJ. 

(57.)  This  result  might  have  heeu  foreseen^  from  the  following  very  simple 
consideration.  When  the  coefficient  S  -  1  of  non^sphericity  (395,  (16.)),  or 
of  the  deviation  of  a  curve  from  a  sphere,  is  positivey  so  that  a  near  point  p,  of 
the  curve  is  exterior  to  (what  we  may  call)  the  given  sphere^  which  osculates  to 
that  curve  at  p,  by  an  amount  which  is  ultimately  proportional  to  ike  fourth 
power  of  the  arc,  «,  of  the  curve,  then  the  giten  point  p  must  be,  for  the  same 
reason,  exterior  to  the  near  sphere^  whioh  osculates  at  the  point  p«  ;  and  the  two 
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devtatiansy  ps,  -  p^«  and  sp«  -  sp,  which  have  been  found  by  calculation  to  be 
equal  (C),  if  f^  be  negleoted,  must  in  faot  bear  to  eaoh  other  an  ultimate  ratio 
ofeqtMliti/y  because  the  ttffo  arcs^  +  s  and  -  8,  from  p  to  p*,  and  from  p«  back  to 
p,  are  equally  longy  although  oppositely  directed;  or  because  (-f  «)*  =  (-  «)*. 
And  precisely  the  same  reasoning  applies,  when  the  coefficient  8  -  1  ib 
negative^  so  that  the  demations^  equated  in  the  formula  C,  are  both  inwards, 

(68.)  As  regards  the  deviation  (51.)  of  the  near  point  p,  of  the  curve ^om 
the  osculating  circle  at  f,  we  may  generalize  and  render  more  exact  the  ex- 
pression TiXXXV.,  by  considering  a  point  Ct  of  that  circle,  which  is  distant 
by  a  circular  arc  «  t  from  the  given  point  p  ;  and  of  which  the  vector  is, 
rigorously^  by  396,  (18.), 

CI.  .  .  00/  =  oi<  =  p  +  rr  sin  -  +  r^r  vers  -  ; 

^  r  r 

or  if  we  only  neglect  ^, 

0II...oc-a.,  =  p  +  r(^-^.)  +  rr'(^,-2-^). 

(59.)  In  this  way  we  shall  have  (comp.  (34.))  the  vector  deviation^ 

cm.  .  .  CtVg  «  p,  -  01/  =  Xr  +  Fit'  +  Zrv, 
with  the  scalar  coefficients^ 

CIV.  •  .  JT  «  ar,  -  r  sin  -,     T=ya-  r  vers  -,     Z^%,\ 

r  r 

or,  neglecting  ^  and  ^,  and  attending  to  the  expressions  LYIII.  and  LYIIF., 

i^-t^      r's*' 

^  2r        r  24r»       24;»r ' 

in  which  r,  /  r,  pj  and  n  have  the  same  significations  as  before. 
(60.)  Assuming  then  for  the  circular  arc  t  the  value, 

rV 
CYI...^  =  fi  +  g^, 

which  differs  (as  we  see)  by  only  a  quantity  of  the  fourth  order  from  the  arc  s 
of  the  curvcy  we  shall  have,  to  the  same  order  of  approximation,  the 
expressions, 

CVII...Z  =  0,     F=^JZ-^5^,    Z=E,  =  &c.,  as  before, 

r  Z^r^ 
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the  deviation  at  f.  from  the  circle  being  here  measured  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  normal  plane  at  p ;  and  if  «^  be  neglected  (although  the  expressionB 
enable  us  to  take  account  of  it),  this  deviation  is  also  parallel  (as  before)  to  the 
tangent  T{a  -  p)  to  the  osculating  sphere  in  that  plane :  while  it  is  represented 
in  quantity  by  Rir^tt^  which  agrees  with  the  result  in  (51). 
(61.)  The  expressions  (JVll.  give  also,  without  neglecting  <^, 

rriTTTT       rY  +  pZ  fw*         _     -^ 

ovin...— g 2iPSB  ■=«••- «'*- 

such  then  is  the  component  of  the  deviation  from  the  osculating  circle^  which  is 
parallel  to  the  normal  PS  to  the  sphere  at  p  ;  and  we  see  that  it  only  differs  in 
sign  (because  it  is  positive  when  its  direction  is  that  of  the  inward  normal^  or 
inward  radius  ps),  from  the  expression  XXXY.  (comp.  0.),  for  the  outtoard. 
deviation  sp«  -  sf  of  the  near  point  p«,  from  the  same  osculating  sphere  at  the 
given  point  p. 

(62.)  This  latter  component  (61.)  is  smallf  even  as  compared  with  the 
former  small  component  (60.) ;  and  the  small  quotient^  of  the  latter  divided 
by  the  former,  is  ultimately  (by  LXXXVI.), 

rrrsr        rT -¥  pZ     -nrs         . 

where  the  email  angle  8ps«  is  positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  rule  stated 
in  (52.),  and  may  be  replaced  by  its  sine,  or  by  its  tangent. 

(63.)  Instead  of  cutting  the  given  osculating  circle,  as  in  (60.),  by  a 
plane  which  is  parallel  to  the  given  normal  plane  at  p,  we  may  propose  to 
cut  that  circle  by  the  near  normal  plane  at  p«,  or  to  satisfy  this  new  condition^ 

OX.  .  .  0  -  Sr,(|t),  -  wi)y    or    OX',  .  .  0  =  XStt.  +  FSn-V.  +  ZSrvr, ; 

which  is  easily  found  to  give  by  OY.  the  values  [s  and  t  being  still  supposed 
to  be  small,  and  «*  being  still  neglected) : 

CXI.  ..<  =  «-^,    and    CXII.  ..X-$J,  F=&c.,  Z=&c.,  asinOVIL: 

24r*  6r' 

so  that  in  passing  to  this  new  near  point  Ot  of  the  circle^  we  only  change 
X  from  zero  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  fourth  order,  and  make  no  change 
in  the  values  of  Y  and  Z. 

Hamilton's  Blsmbnts  of  Quatbjuiions,  Vol.  II.  T 
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(64.)  The  new  deviation  CiP«  from  the  given  circle  may  be  deoomposed 
into  two  partial  deviations^  in  the  near  normal  planCy  of  which  one  has  the 
direction  of  the  unit-tangent  Bt'Wg  (<r,  -  pt)  to  the  near  sphere  at  p„  and  the 
other  has  that  of  the  unit-normal  JS^V' "  P*)  ^^  ^^®  same  sphere  at  the 
same  point  (or  the  opposites  of  these  two  directions) ;  and  the  scalar 
coefficients  of  these  two  vector  unitSy  if  we  attend  only  to  principal  terms^ 
are  easily  found  to  be, 

(66.)  We  may  then  write  : 

CXV.  .  .  Deviation  of  near  point  p,  from  given  osculating  circle^  measured  in  the 

near  normal  plane  to  the  curve  at  p,, 

Its*  ns* 

=  new  c*p,  =  g;5^Ur,((r,  -  ps)  +  q^'^{<'»  "  P') ; 

in  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  second  scalar  coefficient  is  equal  to 
three  times  the  scalar  deviation  sp#  -  sp  (XXXV.  or  C),  of  the  near  point 
p«  of  the  curve^  from  the  given  osculating  sphere  (at  p). 

(66.)  But  we  may  also  interpret  the  new  coefficient  last  mentioned,  as 
representing  a  new  deviation  ;  namely,  that  of  the  point  Ct  of  the  given  circle^ 
from  the  near  osculating  sphere  at  p«,  considered  as  positive  when  that  new 
point  Ct  is  exterior  to  that  near  sphere  ;  or  as  denoting  the  difference  of 
distances  s,c<  -  s,p,.  We  have  therefore  (comp.  (66.))  this  new  geometrical 
relation^  of  an  extremely  simple  kind : 

CXVI.  .  .  SgCt  -  8,p,  =  3(sp,  -  sp)  =  3(s,p  -  s»p#) ; 

or  

CXVr.  .  .s^^-Ss^"  2aipi. 

(67.)  Supposing,  then,  at  first,  that  the  coefficient  of  non-^heridty  5-1 
is  positive  (comp.  395,  (16.)),  if  we  conceive  a  point  to  move  backwards^  upon 
the  curvCf  from  p,  to  p,  and  then  forwardsj  upon  the  circle  which  osculates 
at  p,  to  the  new  point  Ct  (63.),  we  see  that  it  will  first  attain  (at  p)  a  position 
exterior  to  the  sphere  which  osculates  at  p«,  or  will  have  an  amount,  determined 
in  (66.),  of  outward  deviation^  with  respect  to  that  near  osculating  sphere ;  and 
that  it  will  afterwards  attain  (at  the  new  point  c^)  a  deviation  of  the  same 
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Character  (namely  outwards,  H  8  >  l)y  from  the  same  near  sphere^  but  one  of 
whioh  the  amount  will  be  threefold  the  former  :  this  last  relation  holding 
also  when  5  <  1,  or  when  both  deviations  are  inwards. 

(68.)  It  is  easy  also  to  infer  from  (65.),  (oomp.  (67.)),  that  if  we  go 
back  from  f,,  on  the  near  cirele  whioh  osculates  at  that  near  pointy  through  an 
arc  {t)  of  that  circle,  whioh  will  only  differ  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  fourth 
order  (oomp.  (60.))  from  the  arc  [s)  of  the  curve,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  point, 
whioh  for  the  moment  we  shall  simply  denote  by  c,  and  in  whioh  (as  well 
as  in  another  point  of  section,  not  neoessary  here  to  be  oonsidered)  the  near 
osculating  circle  is  cut  by  the  given  normal  plane  at  p,  the  vector  deviation  of 
this  new  point  o  of  the  new  circle,  from  the  given  point  p  of  the  curve,  must 
be,  nearly : 

OXVII.  .  .  PC  =  ^Ur(.  -  p)  -  ^U(a  -  p)  ; 

the  ooeflBoients  being  formed  from  those  of  the  formula  GXY.,  by  first 
changing  «  to  -  «,  and  then  changing  the  signs  of  the  results :  while  the 
relation  OXVL  or  OXVI'.  takes  now  the  form, 

OXVni. .  .  ic  -  sp  =  3(ip,  -  sp),    or    OXVIII'.  .  .  so  =  3sp,  -  2SF. 

(69.)  Aooordingly  if,  after  going  from  p  to  p«  along  the  curve,  we  go 
forward  or  backward,  through  any  positive  or  negative  arc,  t,  of  the  circle, 
which  osculates  at  that  point  p«,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  which  we  may 
here  denote  by  c«,« ;  and  the  vector  (oomp.  again  396,  (18.))  of  this  near 
point  {more  general  than  any  of  those  hitherto  considered)  will  be  rigorously, 

GXIX.  .  .  wt,i  =  oc„<  =  p,  +  rtTg  sin  -  +  r,V,  vers  -  • 

And  if  we  develop  this  new  expression  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fourth  order 
inclusive,  we  find  that  we  satisfy  the  new  condition  (oomp.  (63.)), 


.  .  .  ST(to;„ ^  -  p)  «  0,     when     OXXI.  ,  .  t-  -  s  - 


rV  ^ 
241'*' 


and  that  then  the  expression  GXIX,  agrees  with  CXYII.,  within  the  order 
of  approximation  here  considered. 

(70.)  A  geometrical  connexion  can  be  shown  to  exist,  between  the  two 
equivalents  which  have  been  found  above,  one  for  the  quadruple  (LXXXYII., 

T2 
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oomp.  (53.)),  and  the  other  for  the  triple  (OXVIII.),  of  the  deviation  sp,  -  sp 
of  a  near  paint  p«  of  the  curve^  from  the  sphere  which  osculates  at  the  given 
point  F  :  in  such  a  manner  that  if  either  of  those  two  expressions  be  regarded 
as  knownj  the  other  can  be  in/erred  from  it. 

(71.)  In  fact  if  we  draw,  in  the  normal  plane,  perpendiculars  pd  and  pe 
to  the  lines  Ps  and  ps«,  and  determine  points  d  and  b  upon  them  by  drawing 
a  parallel  to  ps  through  the  point  c  of  (68.),  letting  fall  also  a  perpendicular 
CF  on  PSt,  the  tuH>  small  lines  pd  and  dc  will  ultimately  represent  the  two  terms 
or  components  GXYII.  of  pc  ;  and  the  small  angle  dpo  will  ultimately  be 
equal  to  three  quarters  of  the  small  angle  sps«,  and  will  correspond  to  the 
satne  direction  of  rotation  round  r,  because 

PD      *      jB»       *       <r-p 
or 

GXXIII.  .  .  DPC  =  |8PS,  =  ^DPB  ; 

so  that  we  shall  have  the  ultimate  ratios  (oomp.  the 
annexed  fig.  83*) : 

Pig.  88. 

OXXrV.  .  .  DO  :  DB  :  CE  (or  FP)  =  3  :  4  :  1. 

But  the  line  cf  is  ultimately  the  trace,  on  the  given  normal  plane,  of  the 
tangent  plane  at  c  to  the  near  osculating  sphere ;  the  small  line  fp  (or  ce) 
represents  therefore  the  deviation  s«p  -  s«p«  of  the  given  point  p  from  that 
near  sphere,  or  the  equal  deviation  (57.),  sp«  -  sp  ;  its  ultimate  quadruple, 
DE,  represents  the  product  mentioned  in  (52.) ;  and  the  ultimate  triple,  dc, 
of  the  same  small  line  ce,  is  a  geometrical  representation  of  that  other 
deviation  so  -  sp,  which  has  been  more  recently  oonsidered. 

(72.)  When  the  two  scalars,  s  and  t,  are  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
any  values,  the  point  c«,  t  in  (69.)  may  be  ant/  point  of  the  Locus  (8.)  of  the 
Osct*lating  Circle  to  the  given  curve  of  double  curvature  ;  and  if  we  seek 
the  direction  of  the  normal  to  this  superficial  locus,  at  this  point,  on  the 
plan  of   Art.  372,  writing  first  the  equation  of  the  surface  under  the 


*  In  figs.  81,  82,  the  little  arc  near  8  is  to  be  conceiTed  as  Urminatiny  therey  or  as  being  a 
preseding  are  of  the  curre  which  is  the  locus  of  s,  if  r\  r,  n,  and  therefore  also  p  and  n,  be 
potitive  (oomp.  the  second  Note  to  page  107).  In  the  new  figure  83,  the  triangle  pdb  is  to  be 
oonoeived  as  being  in  fact  much  mutUer  than  pks,  though  magn^/Ud  to  exhibit  angular  and  other 
relationi. 


T' 
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slightly  simplifiedy  but  equally  rigorous  form, 

OXXV.  .  .  w„  «  =  /»,  +  r,Tt  sin  u  +  r,V,  vers  ei, 
v  with 

OXXVI.  .  .  tt  «  r,-»^  -  p,K^„  u 

80  that  tf  is  here  a  new  scalar  yariable,  representing  the  angle  subtended  at 
the  centre  k«,  of  the  osoulating  oirole  at  p«,  by  the  arc,  t,  of  that  circle^  we 
are  led,  after  a  few  reductions,  to  the  expression, 

CXXVII. .  .  V(D«w„  u .  D*w*,  u)  =  ^*V(ai„  u  -  ff,)  vers  u ; 

which  proves,  by  quaternions^  what  was  to  be  expected  from  geometrical* 
eonsideratiansy  that  the  locus  of  the  osculating  circle  is  also  (as  stated  in  (8.) 
and  (22.))  the  Envelope  of  the  Osculating  Sphere. 

(73.)  The  normal  to  this  locus^  at  any  proposed  point  c„«  of  any  one 
osoulating  circle,  is  thus  the  radius  of  the  sphere  to  which  that  circle  belongs, 
or  which  has  the  same  point  of  osculation  f«  with  the  given  curve^  whether 
the  arc  {s)  of  that  curve,  and  the  arc  {t)  of  the  circle,  be  small  or  large.  We 
must  therefore  consider  the  tangent  plane  to  the  locus,  at  the  given  point  p  of 
the  curve,  as  coinciding  with  the  tangent  plane  to  the  osculating  sphere  at  that 
point ;  and  in  fact,  while  this  latter  plane  (±  ps)  contaim  the  tangent  r  to 
the  curve,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  tangent  to  the  locus,  it  contains  also 
the  tangent  r((j  -  p)  to  the  sphere,  which  is  by  CXYII.  another  tangent  to 
the  locus,  as  being  the  tangent  at  p  to  the  section  of  that  surface,  which  is 
made  by  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve. 

(74.)  But  when  we  come  to  examine,  with  the  help  of  the  same  equation 
GXYII.,  what  is  the  law  of  the  deviation  dg  (comp.  fig.  83)  of  that  normal 
section  of  the  locus,  considered  as  a  new  curve  {p),from  its  own  tangent  pd,  we 
find  that  this  law  is  ultimately  expressed  (comp.  (71.))  by  the  formula, 

OXXVm.  ■  .  ^=  i  .  "'^(''-P)  .  oonst. ; 

hence  do  varies  ultimately  as  the  power  of  fd,  which  has  ih.Q  fraction  \  for  its 
exponent ;  the  limit  of  pd*  :  nc  is  therefore  null,  and  the  curvature  of  the 
section  is  infinite  at  p. 


*  In  the  language  of  infimtesiinalB,  two  eoniteutv^  oteulaiing  tph^rstf  to  any  curve  in  apace, 
itUirteet  each  other  in  an  otouUUing  circle  to  that  ourye. 
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(76.)  It  follows  that  this  point  p  is  a  singular  point  of  the  curve  (c),  in 
which  the  locm  (8.)  is  cut  (73.),  by  the  normal  plane  to  the  given  curve  at 
that  point ;  but  it  is  not  a  cusp  on  that  sectiony  because  the  tangential 
component  pd  of  the  vector  chord  PC  is  ultimately  proportional  to  an  odd 
power  (namely  to  the  cuhe^  by  CXVII.,  comp.  (71.))  of  the  scalar  variabkj 
s,  and  therefore  has  its  direction  reversedy  when  that  variable  changes  sign: 
whereas  the  normal  component  do  of  the  same  chord  pc  is  proportional  to 
an  even  power  (namely  the  fourth^  by  the  same  equation  OXVII.)  of  the 
same  arc^  Sy  of  the  given  curvCy  and  therefore  retains  its  direction  unchanged^ 
when  we  pass  from  a  near  point  p«,  on  one  side  of  the  given  point  p,  to  a 
near  point  p^  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

(76.)  To  illustrate  this  by  a  contrasted  case,  let  g  be  the  point  in 
which  the  tangent  to  the  given  curve  at  p«  is  out  by  the  normal  plane  at 
p ;  or  a  point  of  the  section^  by  that  plancy  of  the  developable  surface  of 
tangents.    We  shall  then  have  the  sufficiently  approximate  expressions, 


OXXEK.  .  .  Po  =  p«  -  /t>  -  ( «  +  q3  j  i"t  =  -7^ -sr  «  -  pq«  -  2pqi, 


2        3r 


with  the  significations  397,  (10.)  of  Oa  and  o, ;  hence  the  point  p  of  the  curve 
is  (as  is  well  known)  a  cusp  of  the  section  (o)  of  the  developable  surface  of 
tangents  (comp.  397,  (15.)),  because  the  tangential  component  (-PQs)  of  the 
vector  chord  (pg)  has  here  e^  fixed  direction^  namely  that  of  the  outward  radius 
(kp  prolonged)  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  p :  while  it  is  now  the  normal 
component  (-  2pq8)  which  changes  direction^  when  the  arc  s  of  the  cui've  changes 
sign.  At  the  same  time  we  see*  that  the  equation  of  this  last  section  (g)  may 
ultimately  be  thus  expressed : 

CXXX.  .  .  ^7 rj-  =  -;r-;-  -  OOUSt.  I 

(-  PQ,)»       9r' 

comparing  which  with  the  equation  CXXYIII.,  we  see  that  although,  in 
each  casCy  the  curvature  of  the  section  is  infinite,  at  the  point  p  of  the  curve^ 
yet  the  normal  component  (or  coordinate)  varies  (ultimately)  as  the  power 
I  of  the  tangential  component,  for  the  section  (g)  of  the  Surface  of  Tangents : 
whereas  the  former  component  varies  by  (74.)  as  the  power  4  of  the  latter, 
for  the  corresponding  section  (c)  of  the  Locus  of  the  Osculating  Circle. 

*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  133. 
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(77.)  It  follows  also  that  the  curve  (p)  iUelfy  although  it  is  no^  a  eu^p^edge 
of  the  last-meBtioned  locui  (8.),  while  it  m  such  on  the  surface  oftangenUy  is 
yet  a  Singular  Line  upon  that  locus  likewise :  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
line  will  perhaps  be  seen  more  clearly,  by  reverting  to  the  view  (8.),  (22.), 
(72.),  according  to  which  that  Locus  of  a  Circle  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Envelope  of  a  Sphere, 

(78.)  In  general,  if  we  suppose  that  o-  and  R  are  any  two  real  functions^ 
of  the  Yector  and  scalar  kinds,  of  any  one  real  and  scalar  variable^  tj  and  that 
or%  Ry  and  a\  R\  &c.  denote  their  successive  derivatives^  taken  with  respect 
to  it,  then  a  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  variable  vector  of  a  point  s  of  a  curve 
in  spacCf  and  it  to  be  the  variable  radius  of  a  sphere,  which  has  its  centre  at 
that  point  s,  but  alters  generally  its  magnitude,  at  the  same  time  that  it  alters 
its  position,  by  the  motion  of  its  centre  along  the  curve  (s). 

(79.)  Passing  from  one  such  sphere,  with  centre  s  and  radius  22,  con- 
sidered as  given,  and  represented  by  the  scalar  equation,* 

(cT  -  p)'  +  JP  -  0,  LXXXIX., 

in  which  p  is  now  conceived  to  be  the  vector  of  a  variable  point  p  upon  its 
surface,  to  a  near  sphere  of  the  same  system,  for  which  <r,  s,  and  M  are  replaced 
by  ct,  Bt,  and  Rt,  where  t  is  supposed  to  be  small,  we  easily  infer  (comp.  386, 
(4.))  that  the  equation, 

Scr'(a  -  p)  +  iJir  -  0,  XCI., 

which  is  formed  from  LXXXIX.  by  once  derivating  a  and  R  with  respect 
to  t,  but  treating  p  as  constant,  represents  the  real  plane  (comp.  282,  (12.)] 
of  the  {real  or  imaginary)  circle,  which  is  the  ultimate  intersection  of  the  near 
sphere  with  the  given  one ;  the  radius  of  this  circle,  which  we  shall  call  r, 
being  found  by  the  following  formula, 

CXXXI.  .  .  r»cr'*  -  R{R^  +  O,    or    CXXXF.  .  .  r»T<r'«  -  R%Ta"  -  Rf^), 

and  being  therefore  real  when 

OXXXII.  .  •  i?"  +  it"  <  0,    or    OXXXir.  .  .  iZ"  <  Ta'' ; 


•  This  equation,  and  a  few  others  which  we  shall  require,  occurred  before  in  this  series,  but  in  a 
eonaexion  so  different,  that  it  appears  convenient  to  repeat  them  here. 
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while  the  centre^  say  k,  of  the  oirole  is  always  realj  and  its  i>ecior  is, 

OXXXr.  .  .  OK  «  ic  =  <T  +  ii^cr'-^ ; 

and  the  plane  XGI.  of  the  same  oirole  is  parallel  to  the  normal  plane  of  the 

curve  (s). 

(80.)  With  the  condition  OXXXII.,  the  tm  scalar  equations,  LXXXIX. 
and  XCI.,  represent  then  yoin%  a  real  circle ;  and  the  locus  of  all  suoh  circles 
(oomp.  386,  (6.))  is  easily  proved  to  be  also  the  envelope  of  all  the  spheres, 
of  which  one  is  represented  by  the  equation  LXXXIX.  alone  ;  each  such 
sphere  touching  this  locus,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  corresponding  circle  of 
the  system. 

(81.)  The  plane  XGI.,  considered  as  varying  with  t,  has  a  developable 
surface  for  its  envelope ;  and  the  real  right  line,  or  generatrix,  along  which 
one  touches  the  other,  is  represented  (oomp.  again  386,  (6.) )  by  the  system 
of  the  two  scalar  equations,  XCI.  and 

S(r"(<T  -  p)  +  ct'»  +  {Rlfy  =  0,  XCIII. ; 

where  p  is  now  the  variable  rector  of  the  line  of  contact,  although  it  has  been 
treated  as  constant  (comp.  386,  (4.)))  in  ike  process  by  which  we  are  here 
conceived  to  pass,  by  a  second  derivation,  from  LXXXIX.  through  XGI. 
to  XGIII. 

(82.)  This  real  right  line  (81.)  meets  generally  the  sphere,  and  also  the 
circle  (as  being  in  its  plane),  in  tuH>  (real  or  imaginary)  points,  say  Pi,  p, ; 
and  the  curvilinear  locus  of  all  such  points  forms  generally  a  species  of  singular 
line,*  upon  the  superficial  locus  (or  envelope)  recently  considered  (80.) ;  or 
rather  it  forms  in  general  two  branches  (real  or  imaginary)  of  such  a  line : 
which  generally  two^branched  line  (or  curve)  is  the  (real  or  imaginary)  envelope 
(comp.  386,  (8.) ),  of  all  the  circles  of  the  system. 


*  Galled  by  Monge  an  ariU  de  rebrtmuemmt,  except  in  tlie  eate  to  which  we  ahall  next  proceed, 
when  its  two  branches  eoindde.  The  envelope  (80.)  of  a  varying  ephere  has  been  considered  in  two 
distinct  Sections,  §  XXII.  and  §  XXYI.,  of  the  Applieation  de  VAnalyH  d  la  GionUtrie ;  but  the 
author  of  that  great  work  does  not  appear  to  haye  perceiyed  the  interpretatum  which  will  soon  be 
pointed  out,  of  the  condition  of  such  eoineidenee.  Meantime  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
quaternions  are  found  to  confirm  the  geometrical  result,  that  when  the  two  branches  (Pi)  (pa)  are 
distinct,  then  eaeh  is  a  eusp^edge  of  the  swrfaee ;  but  that  when  they  are  coincident,  the  singular  line 
(p)  in  which  they  merge  has  then  a  different  character. 
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(83.)  The  equation 

s<TV'(cr  -  /t))  -  0,  xcn., 

which  now  represents  (oomp.  376,  Y.)  the  oseulating  plans  to  the  curve  (s)^ 

shows  that  this  plane  through  the  centre  s  of  the  ephere  is  perpendicular  to  the 

right  line  (81.),  and  consequentlj  contains  the  perpendioolar  let  fall ^om  that 

centre  on  that  line :  the  foot  p  of  this  last  perpendicular  is  therefore  found  bj 

oombining  the  three  linear  and  scalar  equations,  XGI.,  XOII.,  XOIII.,  and 

its  vector  is, 

^^1.,  Off  +  JlCsC  n 

cxxxm. . .  OP  «  p  =  <T  +  ^ — ^fF-TTT — 9 
if 

CXXXIV.  .  .  (7  =  -  <f'*  -  ir«  -  BB''  -  Tcr'«  -  {RRTj'. 

(84.)  The  condition  of  contact  of  the  right  line  (81.)  with  the  sphere  (78.), 
or  with  the  circle  (79.),  or  the  condition  of  contact  between  two  consecutive* 
circles  of  the  system  (80.),  or  finally  the  condition  of  coincidence  of  the  ttvo 
branches  (82.)  of  that  singular  line  upon  the  surface  which  is  touched  by  all 
those  circles^  is  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  coexistence  of  the  four  scalar 
equations,  LXXXIX.,  XOL,  XOII.,  XOIII. ;  it  is  therefore  expressed  by 
the  equation  (comp.  OXXXIII.), 

OXXXV. . .  iP(V<TVO*  -  {g<i'  +  BRf/y ; 
which  may  also  be  thus  written,! 

OXXXVI.  .  .  (iiScrV  -  RgY  -  {Bf'  +  a'«)  (2Pa"«  +  f), 
or  thus, 

OXXXVII. . .  E'iB:^  +  a*)  (Vct'O'  -  igti''  +  iJii'Sa'cr")'; 

the  scalar  variable  t  (78.),  with  respect  to  which  the  derivations  are  performed, 


*  Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  115. 

t  In  page  372  of  Lioayille*s  Edition  already  cited,  or  in  page  325  of  the  Fourth  Edition  (Paris, 
1809),  of  the  AppUeatum  de  V Analyse,  &c.,  it  will  he  found  that  this  condition  is  assigned  hj  Monge, 
as  that  of  the  evoMteenee  of  a  certain  radical,  under  the  form  (an  accidentally  omitted  exponent  of 
w"  in  the  leoond  part  of  the  first  memher  heing  here  restored) : 

[fl(f  4>"  +  +'f'  4-  irV")  -  A»]«  +  A«[a?(^"»  +  f »  +  »"«)  -  A*]  «  0  ; 

in  which  he  writes,  for  ahridgment, 

A»  *  1  -  ^'»  -  f  2  -  »'*, 

and  ^,  ^,  V  are  the  three  rectanguUir-  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  a  mOTing  sphere,  considered  as 

)}aiiiltom's  EuncsNTS  or  Quatbrmions,  Vol.  II.  V 
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remaining  still  entirely  arbitrary y  but  i\iQ  point  p,  which  is  determined  by  the 
formula  OXXXIII.,  being  now  situated  on  both  the  sphere  and  the  circle : 
and  its  curvilinear  locuSy  whioh  we  may  call  the  curve  (p),  being  now  the 
singular  line  itself,  in  its  reduced  and  one-branched  state.  And  the  last  form 
GXXXYII.  shows,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  geometry,  that  when  this 
condition  of  coincidence  is  satisfied,  the  earlier  condition  of  reality  CXXXTI.  is 
satisfied  also  :  together  with  this  other  inequality, 

CXXXVIII.  .  .  J2V»  +  ^  <  0, 

whioh  then  results  from  the  form  CXXXYI. 

(85.)  The  equations  OXXXI.,  OXXXIV.,  and  the  general  formula  389, 
lY.,  give  the  expressions, 

CEX^U.. . .  ^  .  «£U?^i^ .,      OIL. . .  n- .  fl:^ , 

where  r  is  still  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  its 
envelope,  and  ri  is  the  raditM  of  cuf*vature  of  the  locus  of  the  centre  s  of 
the  same  variable  sphere ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  condition 
OXXXV.  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  very  simple  form  (comp. 
XXXVr.  and  XUI.) : 

CXLI.  .  .  (rVi)'  =  {RB^y ;    or    OXLF. .  .  r,dr  -  ±  RdB ; 

the  independent  variable  being  still  arbitrary. 

(86.)  If  the  arc  of  the  curve  (s)  be  taken  as  that  variable  t,  the  form 
CXXXYI.  of  the  same  condition  is  easily  reduced  to  the  following, 

CXLII. . .  i2»  =  (iJiJ^)*  + /nS    with    CXUII...  ^  =  I -(iJZO'; 
derivating  then,  and  dividing  by  2g,  we  have  this  new  differential  equation^ 


functions  of  its  radius  a.  Accordingly,  if  we  change  i^  to  a,  and  o"  to  i^  +  J^  +  kv^  supposing  also 
that  22'  =  a'  =  1,  and  i2"  »  a"  =  0,  whereby  p  is  changed  to  -  h\  and  JT'  +  o***  to  h\  in  tiie  condition 
CXXXVI.,  that  condition  takes,  by  the  rales  of  quaternions,  the  exact  form  of  the  equation  cited  in 
this  Note :  which,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  we  shall  call,  for  the  present,  the  Equation  of  Mwg; 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  either  interpreted  or  integrated  by  that  illustrious  author. 
Indeed,  if  Monge  had  not  hastened  over  this  eaee  ofeoineident  branches,  on  which  he  seems  to  hare 
designed  to  return  in  a  subsequent  Memoir  (unhappily  not  written,  or  not  published),  he  would 
soaroely  have  chosen  such  a  symbol  as  A'  (instead  of  -  A'),  to  denote  a  quantity  which  is  eesentialfy 
negaOve,  wheneyer  (as  here)  the  envelope  of  the  sphere  is  reii^ 
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whioh  is  of  linear  farm  with  respect  to  MBf^  whereas  the  condition  itself  may  be 
oonsidered  as  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  degree^  as  well  aa  of  the 
second  order* 

OXLrV.  . .  BR  =»  ri(^i)' ;    or    CXLV.  .  .  nV  +  ^^'(1/  -  1)  +  «  =  0, 
if 
OXLVI. .  .  f#  =  iJiT  = /2D,i2,    and  therefore    OXLVII.  . .  tt»  -  iP  -  r», 

by  GXXXI.  or  CXXXr.,  because  we  have  now, 

CXLVIII. .  .  a »  -  -  1,    or    T<r'-1,    or    d^-Tdirr 

so  that  the  new  scalar  mriable^  RR^  ot  Uj  with  respeot  to  whioh  the  linear 
equation  OXLIY.  or  OXLY.  is  only  of  the  second  order^  represents  the 
perpendicular  height  f  of  the  centre  s  of  the  sphere^  above  the  plane  of  the 
circle^  considered  as  a  function  of  the  arc  {t)  of  the  curve  (s),  and  as  positive 
when  the  radiiM  R  of  the  sphere  increases^  for  positive  motion  along  that  ourye, 
or  for  an  increasing  value  of  its  arc. 

(87.)  If  the  curve  (s)  be  given^  or  even  if  we  only  know  the  law  according 
to  which  its  radius  of  curvature  (ri)  depends  on  its  arc  {t)^  the  coefficients  of 
the  linear  equation  CXTiV.  are  known ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  integrating  that 
equation,  so  as  to  find  an  expression  for  the  perpendicular  tf  as  a  function  of 
that  arc  tj  we  shall  then  be  able  to  express  also,  as  functions  of  the  same  arc, 
the  radii  R  and  r  of  the  sphere  and  circle^  by  the  f  ormulae, 

OXLIX.  ..±r«^ri-ri(l-u'),    and    OL.  .  .  .B»-2/ttd^-fi'  +  ri*(l-i*0*; 

the  third  scalar  constant ^  whioh  the  integral  i^uAt  would  otherwise  introduce 
into  the  expression  for  i2',  being  in  this  manner  determined^  by  means  of  the 
other  twOj  which  arise  from  the  integration  of  the  equation  above  mentioned. 
(88.)  For  example,  it  may  happen  that  the-  locus  of  the  centre  s  of  the 
sphere  has  a  constant  curvature^  or  that  rx  -  const.  ;  and  then  the  complete 
integral  of  the  linear  equation  OXLY.  is  at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  form, 

OLI.  .  .  f*  =  a  sin  [rc^  +  6), 

*  We  shall  soon  assign  the  complete  integral  of  the  differential  equation  in  quatemiona  (S4.),  and 
also  that  of  the  corresponding  Equation  of  Monge,  cited  in  the  preceding  Note. 

t  It  will  be  found  that  this  new  scalar  u,  ii  we  abstract  from  tign,  corresponds  precisely  to  the  p 
of  earUer  sub-articles,  although  presenting  itself  in  a  differential  connexion :  for  the  aphere  (IS.),  and 
the  circle  (79.),  under  the  condition  (84.),  will  soon  be  shown  to  be  the  oiculating  sphere  and  circle  to 
the  recent  curve  (p),  or  to  the  singular  line  (84.)  upon  the  aur/ace  at  present  considered,  that  is,  on 
the  locue  or  envelope  (80.). 

V  2 


^ 
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reduoing  by  which  the  derivative  of  XCIII.,  we  find, 

S(f'"((f  -  p)  +  3SaV'  +  [RBTf'  -  0,  XOIV., 

the  scalar  variable  being  still  arbitrary.  And  canverselt/f  the  system*  of  the 
four  equations  LXXXIX.  XGI.  XCIII.  XCIY.  gives  the  three  equations 
CLX.  CTiXr.,  and  so  conducts  to  the  equation  XGII.,  and  thence  to  the 
condition  (84.) ;  unless  we  suppose  that  p  is  a  constant  vector  a,  or  that  the 
variable  sphere  passes  through  a  fixed  point  a,  a  case  which  we  do  not  here 
consider,  because  in  it  the  singular  line  (f)  would  reduce  itself  to  that 
one  point. 

(92.)  Derivating  the  two  equations  CLX.,  and  reducing  with  the  help 
of  OLXI^.,  we  find  these  new  equations, 

OLXII. .  .  S/'(iF  -  p)  -  /o'»  =  0,    Sp'V  =  0 ; 
whence 

OLXIII.  . .  Sp'''((T  -  p)  -  38pV'  =  0. 

We  are  led  then,  by  elimination  of  the  derivatives  of  a,  to  the  system  of  the 
three  equations  395,  VJUL. ;  and  we  conclude,  that  the  point  s  is  the  centre^  and 
the  radius  R  is  the  radius^  of  the  osculating  spheref  to  the  singular  line  (p)  : 
whence  it  is  easy  to  infer  also,  that  the  plane  of  contact  (79.)  of  the  sphere 
with  its  envelope  is  the  osculating  plane^  and  that  the  eirck  of  contact  (80.)  is 
the  osculating  circle  (comp.  (72.)),  to  the  same  curve  (p),  at  the  pdwt  where 
two  consecutive  circles  touch  one  another  (84.). 

(93.)  In  generalj  and  even  without  the  condition  (84.),  the  tangent  to  a 
branch  (82.)  of  the  curvilinear  envelope  of  the  circles  of  the  system,  at  any 
point  Pi  of  that  branch,  has  the  direction  represented  by  the  vector  Ya{^  -  /oi), 
of  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  that  point ;  but  when  that  condition  is  satisfied. 


*  In  the  language  of  infinitesimals,  this  system  of  equations  expresses  that /our  comeeutive  apUret 
mtertect,  in  one  eommon  point  p.  Wlien  that  point  happens  to  he  a  Jixed  one,  the  condition  (84.) 
requires  that  we  should  have  the  relation  S<rV"(<r  —  a]  a  0  ;  or  geometrically,  that  the  curtfe  (a) 
should  he  in  a  plane  through  ajlxedpoint,  whioh  is  then  a  singular  point  of  the  enyelope. 

t  In  the  language  of  inflnitesimalB  (comp.  the  preceding  Note],  if  eretyfour  eonteeutive  8pher0a 
of  a  system  interaect  in  one  point  of  a  curve,  then  each  tphere  passes  through  four  coneeeutivi  points  of 
that  curye.  Simple  as  this  geometrical  reasoning  is,  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
anticipated ;  and  indeed  he  is  at  present  led  to  suppose  that  this  whole  theory,  of  the  Zoeus  of  tha 
Osculating  Circle,  as  the  Envelope  of  the  Osculating  Sphere,  is  new.  Monge  had  howerer  considered, 
but  xq'eoted  (page  874  of  liouyiUe's  Edition),  the  case  of  a  system  of  circles  haying  each  a  simple 
contact  with  a  curve  in 


I 
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'  80  that  the  Uoo  branches  of  the  singular  line  eoineide^  the  paint  p  of  that  line  is 

in  the  osculating  plane  (83.)  to  the  curve  (s) :  and  then  the  equation  XOII. 

i  shows  that  the  tangent  p\  or  V<r'((T  -  p),  to  the  line^  is  perpendicular  to  a\  or 

parallel  to  V<rV'  (oomp.  OLXI.),  and  therefore  that  the  singular  line  crosses 
that  plane  at  right  angles. 

(94.)  It  follows  that,  with  the  condition  (84.),  the  singular  line  (p)  is  an 
orthogonal  trajectory  to  the  system  of  osculating  planes  to  the  curve  (s) ;  and 

^  whereas,  when  this  last  curve  is  given,  there  ought  to  be  one  such  trajectory 

for  every  point  of  a  given  osculating  plane,  this  circumstance  is  analytically 
represented,  in  our  recent  calculations,  by  the  biordinal/orm  of  the  differential 
equation  GXLY.,  of  which  the  complete  integral  must  be  conceived  (87.)  to 
involve  generally,  as  in  the  case  (88.),  ttoo  arbitrary  constants. 

(95.)  It  follows  also  that,  with  the  same  condition  of  coincidence  of 

'  branches^  the  singular  line  (p)  must  have  the  curve  (s)  for  the  cusp-edge  of 

its  polar  developable ;  or  that  the  sphere^  with  s  for  centre,  and  with  R  for 
radius,  must  be  the  osculating  sphere  to  the  curve  (p),  as  otherwise  found 
by  calculation  in  (92.) :  while  the  circle  (80.)  must  be,  as  before,  the  osculating 
circle  to  that  curve. 

(96.)  Accordingly,  all  equations^  and  inequalities^  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  recent  sub-articles  (79.),  &c.,  respecting  the  envelope  of  a  moving 
sphere  with  variable  radius,  under  that  condition  (84.),  and  without  any 
special  election  of  the  independent  variable,  admit  of  being  verified^  by 
means  of  the  earlier  formulee  for  the  osculating  circle  and  sphere  to  a 
curve  (p)  treated  as  a  given  one,  when  the  arc  {s)  of  that  curve  is  taken 
as  such  a  variable. 

(97.)  For  example,  we  had  lately  the  two  inequalities^  iJ^  +  <r"  <  0, 
OXXXn.,  and  iJ'a'"  +  ^  <  0,  OXXXVIII.  And  accordingly  the  earlier 
sub-articles  (22.),  (23.)  give,  for  those  two  combinations,  the  essentially 
negative  values^ 

OLXIV.  .  .  TZ''  +  <r'*  =  -  p-^f^K^ ;        OLXV.  .  .  i?<T"«  +  i^»  -  -  {{nr)y ; 

in  obtaining  which  last,  the  following  transformations  have  been  employed 

CLXYI.  .  .  <r"'  -  -  w'»  -  nV* ;         CLXVII.  .  .  </  =  -  n>  +  nrr\ 

(98.)  As  regards  the  verification  of  the  equations^  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  one  example ;  and  we  shall  take  for  it  the  last  general  form  OLYIl 
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of  the  differential  equation  of  condition  (84.).     For  this  purpose  we  may 
now  write,  by  (22.)  and  (23.), 

OLXYIII.  .  .  «/  =  ±  w,    w  =  ±  j»,    !*'  =  ±  /,    r,u/«/-*  =  p'r^n'^  -  pr ; 

and  have  only  to  observe  that 

CLXIX.  .  .  i  (p'  +  p'Vy  =  /r  (r  +  /r)',    because    p  =  /r. 

(99.)  If  we  denote  by  Ci,  c^,  Cz  the  first  members  of  the  equations  XOI., 
XGIII.,  XCIY.,  then  besides  the  equation  LXXXIX.,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  definition  of  the  radius  22,  we  have  e^i  »  0  for  the  whok 
of  the  superficial  locus  or  envelope  (80.) ;  but  we  have  not  also  c^  =  0,  except 
for  a  point  on  one  or  other  of  the  ttco  (generally  distinct)  branches  of  the 
singular  line  (82.)  upon  that  locus.  And  if,  at  any  other  and  ordinary/  pointy 
we  cut  the  surface  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  circle  at  that  point,  we 
find,  by  a  process  of  the  same  kind  as  some  which  have  been  already 
employed,  expressions  for  the  tangential  and  normal  components  of  the  vector 
chord,  whereof  the  principal  terms  involve  the  scalar  Ci  as  a  f actor ^  while  the 
latter  varies  (ultimately)  as  the  sqtmre  of  the  former,  so  that  the  curvature 
of  the  section  is  finite  and  known,  but  tends  to  become  infinite  when  Ct  tends 
to  zero. 

(100.)  If  the  condition  of  coincidence  (84.)  be  not  satisfied^  so  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  singular  line  (82.)  remain  distinct^  and  that  thus  (^  »  0,  but 
not  Ct^O  (comp.  (91.) ),  for  any  ordinary  point  on  one  of  those  two  branohes, 
then  if  we  cut  the  surface  at  that  point  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  branch, 
or  to  the  circle  which  touches  it  there,  we  find  an  ultimate  expression  for  the 
vector  chord  which  involves  the  scalar  Cs  as  a  factor,  and  of  which  the  normal 
component  varies  as  the  sesquipUeate  power  of  the  tangential  one :  so  that  we 
have  here  the  case  of  a  semicubical  cusp,  and  each  branch  of  the  singular  line  is 
a  cusp-edge*  of  the  surface,  exactly  in  the  same  known  sense  (comp.  (76.))  as 
that  in  which  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is  generally  such,  on  the  developable 
locus  of  its  tangents. 

(101.)  But  when  the  condition  (84.)  is  satisfied,  so  that  the  two  branches 
coincide,  and  that  thus  (comp.  again  (91.))  we  have  at  once  the  three  equations, 

CLXX.  .  .  (?i  =  0,    ^2  -  0,    c«  =  0, 
then  the  terms,  which  were  lately  i\iQ  principal  ones  (100.),  disappear :  and  a 

*  Compaie  the  Kote  to  pa^  144. 
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new  expresaian  ariseB,  for  the  yeotor  ohord  of  a  section  of  the  Burlaoe,  made 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  singular  line,  which  (when  we  take  ^  =>  «,  as 
in  (96.))  is  found  to  admit  of  being  identified  with  the  formula  CXYII., 
and  of  course  conducts  to  precisely  the  same  system  of  consequences ;  the 
tangential  component  now  varying  ultimately  as  the  cube,  and  the  normal 
component  as  the  fourth  power  of  a  small  variabley  so  that  the  cuspidal 
property  of  the  point  p  of  the  section  no  longer  exists,  although  the  cu)*vature 
at  that  point  is  still  infinite,  as  in  (74.) :  and  the  Singular  Line,  reduced  now 
to  a  single  branch,  to  which  all  the  circles  of  the  system  osculate,  (92.),  (95.), 
is  not  a  cusp-edge  of  the  Surface,  as  had  been  otherwise  found  before  (77.), 
but  a  line  of  a  different  character,*  which  may  thus  be  regarded,  with 
reference  to  a  more  general  Envelope  (80.),  as  the  result  of  a  Fusion  (84.) 
of  Two  Cusp'Edges. 

(102.)  The  condition  of  such  fusion  (or  coincidence)  has  been  seen  (84.) 
to  be  expressible  by  the  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  and  second 
degree, 

{ItSaV  -  lifgy  =  {R''  +  a'')  {RW  +  g%  CXXXVI. 

with 

g^-rr''-  {RRy,  OXXXIV. 

and  with  the  independent  variable  arbitrary.  And  we  are  now  prepared 
to  assign  the  complete  general  integral'^  of  this  differential  equation  ;  namely 
the  system  of  the  two  following  equations  (comp.  395,  (7.)  and  (14.)),  of  the 
vector  and  scalar  kinds, 

CTiXXI.  ..a^p  +  ^Jf^'f^'J^Xl  t7^'''^\    and    CLXXII.  .  .  ii  =  T(<t  -  p) ; 

in  which  p  is  an  arbitrary  vector  function  of  any  scalar  variable,  t,  and  which 
express,  when  geometrically  interpreted,  that  a  is  the  variable  vector  of  the 

*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  144.  Monge  (in  page  372  of  LiouviUe's  Edition)  has  the  remark, 
that  (when  a  certain  radical  yanishes)  ^'  les  deux  hranches  de  la  courbe  touchee  par  toutes  les 
caracteristiques  se  confondent  en  une  seule :  et  cette  courhe,  sans  cesser  d'etre  une  ligne 
singolidre  de  la  surface,  n'est  plus  une  ardte  de  rebroussement,  elle  est  une  ligne  de  striction." 
The  propriety  of  this  last  name,  ''line  of  striction,"  appears  to  the  present  writer  question- 
able: although  he  has  confirmed,  as  above,  by  calculations  with  quaternions,  the  result  that, 
in  the  case  re£en-ed  to,  the  singular  line  is  not  a  euap-edge.  Monge  does  not  seem  to  have 
peroeiyed  that,  in  the  same  eaee  offueitm,  the  carved  line  in  question  is  not  merely  (ouchedf  but 
oteulated,  by  aU  the  circles  of  the  system. 

t  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  147.  We  say  here,  general  integral,  because  a  less  general 
one,  although  involving  one  arbitrary  function  (of  the  scalar  kind),  will  soon  be  pointed  out. 

Hamilton's  Elbmknts  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  ^ 
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centre  s,  and  that  R  is  the  variable  radius^  of  the  osculating  spherCy  to  an 
arbitrary  curve  (p),  of  which  the  yariable  vector  of  a  point  p  is  p. 

(103.)  In  fact,  if  we  met  the  cited  equation  of  condition  CXXXVI.,  g 
representing  therein  the  expression  OXXXIV.,  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  its  meaning  or  origin,  we  might  first,  by  the  rules  of  quaternions^ 
and  as  a  mere  affair  of  calculation^  transform  it  to  the  equation  GXXXY. ; 
which  would  evidently  allow  the  assumption  of  the  formula  OX XXIII., 
p  being  treated  as  an  auxiliary  vector^  which  satisfies  (in  virtue  of  the 
supposed  condition)  tlie  system  of  the  four  scalar  equations^  LXXXIX., 
XGI.,  XCII.,  XCIII. ;  whence  derivating  and  combining,  as  in  (91.)  and 
(92.),  we  are  led  to  a  new  system*  of  four  scalar  equations,  whereof  one 
is  again  the  equation  LXXXIX.,  and  may  be  written  under  the  form 
CLXXII.  ;  while  the  three  others  are  those  formerly  numbered  as  395, 
YII.,  and  conduct  (except  in  a  particular  case  which  we  shall  presently 
consider)  to  the  vector  expression  OLXXI.,  which  conversely  is  sufficient  to 
represent  them,  all  derivatives  of  a  and  of  R  being  thus  eliminated. 


*  The  £quation  of  Monge  (comp.  the  second  Note  to  page  145)  may  be  considered  as  the 
condition  of  coexistence  of  the  four  following  equations,  in  which  ^,  4>,  ir  are  supposed  to  be 
functions  of  a,  and  to  be  differentiated  or  deriyated  as  such : 

(1) .  .  .  (a?  -  ^)«  +  (y  -  ,f,)J  +  (,  -  ,)a  =  a»  ; 

(2).  .  .  (a;  -  ip)ip'  +  (y  -  ^)^'  +  (2  _  ,),'  +  a  =  0 ; 

(3).  .  .  (x-^)^"  +  (y-^)f' +  (2-,),"+  i-.^'«_f«-»'2  =  0; 

(4).  .  .  (z  -  ^)  (fir"  -  T'f )  +  (y  -  1^)  (ir>"  -  (^  V)  +  («  -  ir)  (<^'f'  -  ^>")  =  0  ; 

whereof  the  first  three  have  been  employed  by  Monge  himself,  but  ih&  fourth  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  perceived  by  him,  the  condition  of  evanescence  of  a  radical  having  been  used  in  its  stead.  And 
by  a  translation  of  quaternion  results,  above  deduced,  into  the  usual  language  of  analysis,  it  is  found 
that  the  cotnplete  and  general  ifttepral^  of  the  non-linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  whioh 
is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  e  between  these  four,  is  expressed  by  a  new  system  of  four 
equations,  the  equation  (1)  being  one  of  them  ;  and  the  three  othert,  in  which  «,  y,  «  are  now  treated 
as  arbitrary  functions  of  «,  and  are  derivated  as  such,  being  the  foUowing : 

(6).  .  .  (a;  -  ^)x'  +  (y  -  ^)y*  +  (i  -  »)«'  =  0  ; 

(6).  .  .  (a;  -  if,)x"  +  (y  -  ^)y"  +  (a  _  ,)«"  +  «'2  +  y**  +  «'»  =  0 ; 

(7). . .  (a:  -  ^)«'"  +  (y  -  ^)y"'  +  («  _  ,),'"  +  8  (rcV  +  y'y"  +  » V)  =  0. 

By  treating  a  as  a  function  of  some  other  independent  variable,  t,  the  terms  +  a  and  +  1,  in  (2)  and 
(3),  come  to  be  replaced  by  +  aa'  and  +  a«"+  a'* ;  and  the  slightly  more  general  form,  which  Monge' s 
Equation  thus  assumes,  has  still  its  complete  general  integral  assigned  by  the  system  (1)  (6)  (6)  (7), 
if  Xt  y,  z  (as  well  as  a)  be  now  regarded  as  arbitrary  functions  of  the  new  variable  t,  in  the  place  of 
which  it  is  permitted  (for  instance)  to  take  x,  and  so  to  write  x  =1,  a?"  =  0 :  only  two  arbitrary 
functions  thus  entering,  in  the  last  analysis,  into  the  general  solution,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
form  of  tlic  equation. 


: 


\ 
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(104.)  The  case  just  now  alluded  to,  in  whioh  the  general  integral  (102.) 
is  replaced  by  a  leas  general  form^  is  the  ease  (91.)  when  the  variable  sphere 
passes  through  a  Jixed  paint  a,  to  whioh  pointy  in  that  case,  the  singular  line 
reduces  itself.  And  the  integral  equations*  whioh  then  replace  CLXXI. 
and  OLXXII.  may  be  thus  written : 

CLXXIII.  .  .  <r  =  a  +  ^/3  +  tiy,     with     u  -  F{t), 

and 

CLXXIV.  .  .  if  =  T{tp  +  uy) ; 

the  second  scalar  coefficient^  ii,  being  here  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  first 
scalar  coe£B[cient,  or  of  the  independent  variable  t,  and  a,  /3,  7  being  three 
arbitrary  but  constant  vectors :  so  that  the  curve  (s)  is  now  obliged  to  lie  in 
some  one  plane  f  through  the  fixed  point  a,  but  remains  in  other  respects 
arbitrary.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  this  last  integral  systetn^ 
although  less  general  than  the  former  system  (102.),  and  not  properly 
included  in  it,  satisfies  the  differential  equation  CXXXYI.  ;  whereof  the 
two  members  acquire,  by  the  substitutions  indicated,  this  common  value, 

CLXXV.  .  .  {JRBaW'  -  Rgy  -  Ac.  =  It-'e(tu'  -  w)V»(Vj37)*. 

(105.)  Other  problems  might  be  proposed  and  resolved,  with  the  help 
of  formulesj:  already  given,  respecting  the  properties  or  affections  of  curves 


*  The  particular  inUgral  corresponding,  of  the  Equation  of  Mongty  ia  expreesed  by  the  following 
system : 

^  s  a  +  tf^  +  /u,    ^^b  -k-ft  +  muy    «■  =  0  +  ^t  4-  MM, 

{el  +  luf  +  (/iJ  +  muY  +  (^/  +  nuy  =  a«  ; 

aheefgUnn  being  nine  arbitrary  constants f  while  t  and  u  are  two  funclionc  of  a,  whereof  one  is  arbitrary ^ 
but  the  other  is  algebraically  deduced  from  it,  by  means  of  the  fourth  equation.    The  writer  is  not 
aware  that  either  of  these  integrals  has  been  assigned  before, 
t  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  150. 

t  We  might  for  example  employ  the  formula  VI.  for  «c",  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
expressions  397,  XCI.  for  k\  to  determine,  by  the  general  formula  389,  IV.,  the  vector  (say  {) 
of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  curve  (k),  and  therefore  also  the  radiue  of  curvature  oHhsX  Q\xr^9, 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  given  curve  (p),  supposed  to  be  in  general  one  of 
double  curvature.     After  a  few  reductions,  with  the  help  of  XII.,  we  should  thus  find  the  equations, 


K        —rr 


CLXXVII.  ..  y !!;.«_:  +  (r»  -  P'JT, 

«         rK 

^  ic'  di  ■*"  rdic 


» 


X2 
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in  spaoe  which  depend  on  the  fourth  power  («*)  of  the  arc^  or  on  the  fourth 
derivative  D,*p  or  t"  of  the  vector  p, ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  series 
of  sub-articles,  which  has  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  was 
designed,  by  observing  that,  in  virtue  of  the  vector  form  396,  XI.  for  the 
equation  of  a  circle  of  curvature^  the  Locus  (8.)  of  the  Osculating  Circle  may 
be  concisely  but  sufficiently  represented  by  the  Vector  Equation^ 

OLXXVI.  .  .  V  -^  +  V.  -  0, 

w  -  p, 

which  apparently  involves  only  one  scalar  variable^  «,  namely,  the  arc  of  the 
cuf^e  (f),  the  other  scalar  variable,  such  as  t,  which  corresponds  (69.)  to 
the  arc  of  the  circle^  disappearing  under  the  sign  V :  and  that  the  surfaccy 
which  was  called  in  (8.)  the  Circumscribed  DevelopablCy  is  now  seen  to  be 
in  fact  circumscribed  to  that  Locm^  or  Envelope^  in  a  certain  singular  (or 
eminent)  senscy  as  touching  it  along  its  Singular  Line. 

399.  When  we  take  account  of  the  fifth  power  («*)  of  the  arc,  the 
expression  for  p«  receives  a  new  term,  and  becomes  (comp.  398,  I.), 

I.  .  .  p,  =  p  +  «r  +  i«»r  +  ^r"  +  ^V  +  -rhF^'r''' ; 

and  although  some  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  expression  have  been 
already  considered,  especially  as  regards  the  general  determination  of  what 
has  been  above  called  the  Osculating  Twisted  Cubic  to  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  or  the  gauche  curve  of  the  third  degree  which  has  contact  of  the 
fifth  order  with  a  given  curve  in  spaccy  yet,  without  repeating  any  calcu- 
lations already  made,  some  additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
as  follows. 


in  which  last  the  denominator  is  a  quaternion,  and  the  scalar  yaiiable  is  arbitrary :  whence  also, 

CLXXIX.  .  .  Radiut  of  curvature  of  curve  (x), 
or  of  loeut  of  centres  of  osculating  circles  to  a  given  curve  (p)  in  spaee. 


-»-"-l('_-1f)Mf)'j 

/Hi^t(r"d7)  +  \£?)   j      ' 


Itdr 


with  the  verification,  that  for  the  case  of  a  plane  curve  (p),  for  which  therefore  —  =  1,  and  -  =  0  =  — , 

p  r  dj 

we  have  thus  the  elementary  expression, 

f df* 
OLXXX.  .  .  Iladiue  of  Curvature  ofFla^  JSvolute  =  +  -r-, 

Of 

r  being  still  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  s  the  are,  of  the  given  curve. 
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(1.)  As  regards  the  sucoessiye  deduction  of  the  derived  vectors  in  the 
formula  I.,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  we  write  (comp.  398,  LYI.,  LXI.), 

we  shall  have,  generally, 

III. . .  a«+i  =  a!n  -  r-*6«,    6«+i  -  h\  +  r^On  -  r*<;,»,    c^i  =  (J'n  +  r^Ky 
with  the  initial  values, 

rV.  .  .  Oo  =  1,    6o  =  0,    Co  -  0,    or    IV'. .  .  ai  =  0,    fti  =  r**,    Ci  =  0 ; 

,a,  =  3rV,    63  =  (r'O"  -  r"'  -  r>r»,    c,  =  r  (rV^', 


whence        V.  .  . 


as  in  the  expressions  397,  VI.  for  r",  and  398,  IV.  for  r"' ;  the  corresponding 
coefficients  of  r'^  being  in  like  manner  found  to  be, 


VI.  .. 


and  being  sufficient  for  the  investigation  of  all  affections  or  properties  of  a 
curve  in  space,  which  depend  only  on  \\\^  fifth  power  of  the  arc  «. 

(2.)  For  the  helix  the  two  curvatures  are  constant^  so  that  all  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  two  radii  r  and  r  vanish  ;  the  expressions  become  therefore 
greatly  simplified,  and  a  law  is  easily  perceived,  allowing  us  to  ^um  the 
infinite  ier%e%  for  p,,  and  so  to  obtain  the  following  rigorous  expressions  for 
the  coordinates*  Xg,  y„  s,  of  this  particular  curve,  instead  of  those  which  were 


*  We  haye  here,  and  in  this  whole  inyestigatiun,  an  instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
guatemiont  can  be  combined  with  coordinates^  wheneyer  the  geometrical  nature  of  a  question  may 
render  it  conyenient  so  to  combine  them,  by  offering  to  our  notice  any  obvious  planes  of  reference. 
If  it  be  thought  useful  to  pass  to  a  system  connected  more  immediately  with  the  right  cylinder  than 
with  the  heliXf  we  may  write, 

IX,  m  l{r-^x$  -  r^Sf)  a=  fiir^  an  t, 
j,  =  lh-^^y,  «  ^V-i  cos  /, 
2,  =  lir^x,  +  r-h,)  =  t^% 

where  Ihr^  =  r  sin'  JS  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  with  conyerse  fonnuloe  easily  assigned. 
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developed  generally  in  398,  LVIII.,  but  only  as  far  as  8^  inclusive  : 

VII.  .  .  a?,  =  /» (r-*^  +  r*  sin  i^) ;    tj,^  Pr-'  vers  t;    a,  =  Pr-'r'  {t  -  sin  t) ; 

where  /  and  t  are  an  auxiliary  oonstant  and  variable,  namely, 

Vm.  .  .  /=  (r-«  +  r-*)-*  «  r  sin  Jff,     ^  «  l-% 

I  being  thus  what  was  denoted  in  earlier  formulsB  by  TX~S  and  t  being  the 
angle  between  two  axial  planes ;  while  the  origin  is  still  placed  at  the  point 
p  of  the  curve,  and  the  tangent,  normal,  and  binormal  are  stU]  made  the 
axes  of  xt/z. 

(3.)  The  cane  of  the  second  order,  398,  (40.),  which  has  generally  a  contact 
of  the  fifth  order  with  a  proposed  curve  in  space,  at  a  point  p  taken  for  vertex, 
has  in  this  case  of  the  helix  the  equation  (comp.  398,  LYII.  and  LXIX.), 


IX...y'-|£j*  +  (±^-^0«j«. 


Accordingly  it  can  be  shown,  by  elementary  methods,  that  if  we  write,  for  a 
moment, 

X.  .  .f{t)  =  3(^  -  sin  0  (3<  +  7  sin  0  -  20  vers*  /, 

we  have  the  eight  evanescent  values, 

XT.  .  ./O  =/'0  =/''0  =/'''0  =/'^0  =/^0  «/^0  =.r"0  =  0  ; 

whence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  cone  IX.  has  (in  the  present  example, 
although  not  generally)  a  contact  as  high  as  the  sixth  order*  with  the  cuf^ve^ 
of  which  the  coordinates  have  here  the  expressions  YII. ;  and  consequently 
that  the  cone  in  question  must  wholly  contain  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  to 
that  curve. 

(4.)  In  general,  to  find  a  second  locus  for  such  a  cubic  curve,  the  method 
of  recent  sub-articles  (398,  (38.)  &c.)  leads  us  to  form  the  equation  (398, 


♦  Or  in  modem  language,  seven-point  eontaet,  in  the  sense  that  the  cone  passes,  in  this  eate^ 
through  ieven  consecutive  poinlt  of  the  curve.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  gauehe  curve  of  the 
fourth  degree,  or  the  quartie  curve,  in  which  this  cone  cute  the  cylinder  of  revolution  whereon  the 
helix  is  traced  (cutting  also  in  it  a  certain  other  cylinder  of  the  second  order),  and  which  has  the 
point  p  for  a  double  point,  croesee  the  helix  by  one  of  its  two  branches  at  that  point,  while  it  has 
seven-point  contact  with  the  same  helix  by  its  other  branch :  and  that  thus  the  fact  of  calculation, 
expnissed  by  the  formula  XI.,  is  geometrically  accounted  for. 
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LXVI.)  of  a  cylinder  of  the  second  ordei\  or  briefly  of  a  quadric*  cylinder^ 
which  like  the  quadric  cone  (3.)  shall  have  contact  of  the^A  order  with  the 
proposed  curve  in  space,  at  the  given  point  p  ;  the  ratioa  of  abcy  which 
determine  the  direction  of  a  generating  line  pe,  being  obliged  for  this 
purpose  to  satisfy  a  certain  equation  of  condition  (398,  LXVIII.),  of  which 
the  form  indicates  that  the  locus  of  this  line  pk  is  generally  a  certain  cubic 
conCy  having  the  tangent  (say  pt)  to  the  curve  for  a  nodal  side :  along  which 
side  it  is  touched^  not  only  (like  the  quadric  cone)  by  the  osculating  plane 
{z  =  0)  to  that  given  curve,  but  also  by  a  second  planer  whereof  the  equation 
(gy  +  h«  =  0,  or  after  reductions  y  -  Jr's  «  0  shows  that  the  second  branch  of 
the  cubic  cone  crosses  the  first  branchy  or  the  quadric  cone,  or  the  osculating 
plane  to  the  curve,  at  an  angk  of  which  the  trigonometric  cotangent  is  equal 
to  half  the  differential  of  the  radius  (r)  of  second  curvature^  divided  by  the 
differential  of  the  arc  (s) ;  so  that  this  second  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  coincides 
with  the  rectifying  plane  to  the  curvcj  when  the  second  curvature  happens  to 
be  comtant.  The  tangent  pt  therefore  counts  as  three  of  the  six  common  sides 
of  the  Uco  cones  with  p  for  vertex :  and  the  three  other  common  sides,  for 
the  assigning  of  which  it  has  been  shown  (in  398,  (41.))  how  to  form  a  cubic 
equation  in  6 :  c,  are  the  parallels  from  that  point  p  to  the  three  real  or 
imaginary  asymptotes  f  of  the  twisted  cubic^  and  are  generating  lines  pe  of 
three  quadric  cylinders^  whereof  one  at  least  is  necessarily  real^  and  contains, 
as  a  second  locus,  that  sought  osculating  gauche  curve  of  the  third  degree, 

(5.)  In  applying  this  general  method  to  the  case  of  the  heliar,  it  is  found 
that  the  cubic  cone  breaks  up,  in  this  example,  into  a  system  of  a  new  quadric 
cone,  which  touches  the  former  quadric  cone  IX.  along  the  tangent  pt  to  the 
curve  (the  two  other  common  sides  of  these  two  cones  being  imaginary),  and  of 
a  plane  {y  =  0),  namely  the  rectifying  plane  (comp.  (4.))  of  the  helix,  or  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  cylinder  of  revolution  on  which  that  given  curve  is  traced  : 
and  that  this  last  plane  cuts  the  first  quadric  cone  in  tico  real  right  lines,  the 
tangent  being  again  one  of  them,  and  the  other  having  the  sought  direction  of 
a  real  asymptote  to  the  sought  osculating  twisted  cubic.  Without  entering  here 
into  details  of  calculation,  the  resulting  equation  of  the  realX  quadric  cylinder, 


*  So  called  bj  Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  Treatise  already  cited.    Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  129 
of  these  £lemeni». 

f  Compare  again  the  Note  last  referred  to. 

X  As  regards  the  two  imaginary  quadric  eylindert,  their  equations  can  be  formed  by  the  same 
general  method,  employing  as  generating  lines  the  two  imaginary  common  tidei  (6.),  of  the  eone  IX., 


I 
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on  whioh  that  sought  gauohe  ourve  is  situated,  may  be  at  onoe  stated  to  be 
(with  the  present  system  of  coordinates), 

ki  Buoh  a  manner  that  if  we  set  aside  the  right  line^ 


/  3  r      7  r\ 
XIII... y  =  0.    ^  +  (^_--_-js  =  0, 


which  is  a  common  side  of  the  cone  IX.  and  of  the  cylinder  XII.,  the  curvoy 
which  is  the  remaining  part  of  their  complete  intersection,  is  the  twisted  cubic 
sought.  As  an  elementary  Terifioation  of  the  fact,  that  this  gauche  curve  of 
intersection  IX.  XII.  has  contact  of  the  fifth  order  with  the  helix  at  the  point 
p,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  we  change  the  coordinates  xyz  in  XII.  to  the 
expressions  YII.,  and  write  for  abridgment, 

XIV.  .  .  F(t)  =  (3^  +  It  sin  ty  -  200  vers  t  +  60  vers' t, 

we  have  then  (oomp.  X.  XI.)  the  six  evanescent  values, 

XV.  ..FO^^F'O^  F''0  =  F"'0  =  F^O  =  F'^O  =  0. 

(6.)  As  another  verificationy  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  sufBcient  j^roo/*,  of 
the  d  posteriori  kind,  that  the  gauche  cut^e  IX.  XII.  has  in  fact  contact  of  the 
fifth  order  with  the  helix^  it  can  be  shown  that  while  the  coordinates  yt  and  2« 
of  the  latter  may  (by  VII.,  writing  simply  x  for  a;«,  and  neglecting  x^)  be 
thus  developed, 


XVI. 


Y'  "  2r  "*"  24r  Vr»     rV  "^  720r  \r'      fV  "*"  r*/ 
'  "  6rr  "*"  120rr  V"*     W* 


and  of  that  other  qtwdrie  eone  above  referred  to,  wliich  is  here  a  separable  pari  of  the  general  cubic 

loeutf  and  haa  for  equation, 

20  r  /   r'        \ 

IX'.  .  .  —  y»  =  6  -  «»  +  (  3^  -  2  )««. 
9  r  \   »*'        / 

It  seems  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  by  taking  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  equations  of  those 
two  imaginaiy  cylinders,  two  new  real  quadric  surfacet  are  obtained,  which  tUeo  contain  the  oeetdating 
twitted  cubic,  and  intersect  each  otber  in  that  gauche  curve :  namely  tuw  hyperbolic  paraboloids, 
which  have  a  common  side  at  injlnity,  and  of  which  the  equations  can  be  otherwise  deduced  (by  way  of 
verification),  without  imaginaries,  through  easy  algebraical  combinations  of  the  two  real  eqiiationa 
IX.  and  XII. 
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the  oorresponding  coordinates  y  and  %  of  the /ormer^  that  is,  of  the  curvilinear 
part  of  the  intersection  of  the  cone  IX.  with  the  cylinder  XII.,  have  (in  the 
same  order  of  approximation)  developments  which  may  be  thus  abridged, 

XYII...  y«y,^^     800r      '    *  =  *- 

(7.)  The  deviation  of  the  helix  from  the  gauche  curve  IX.  XII.  is 
therefore  of  the  sixth  ordef*  (with  respect  to  Xj  or  «),  and  it  has  an  inward 
direction^  or  in  other  words,  the  osculating  ttmsted  cubic  deviates  outwardly 
from  the  helix,  with  respect  to  the  right  cylinder ;  the  ultimate  (or  initial) 
amount  of  this  deviation,  or  the  law  according  to  which  it  tends  to  vary, 
being  represented  by  the  formula, 

WTT/                     (r-'  +  r^)'  «•      fy, 
AVil . . .  y,  -  y ^Q^ ^Q  ; 

where  t  denotes  as  in  (2.)  the  angle,  which  a  plane  drawn  through  a  near 
point  P«,  and  through  the  axis  of  the  right  cylinder,* 

XVIII.  ..2ry  =  (a>-^-  «J+  fl  +  p)  f, 

whereon  the  helix  is  traced,  makes  with  the  plane  drawn  through  the  same 
axis  of  revolution,  or  through  the  right  line, 

XIX.  .  .  0?  -  -  «,    y  =  r'(r-*  +  r*)-»  =  P7^\ 

r 

and  through  the  given  point  f  :  while  y«  is  still  the  (inward)  distance  of  the 
same  near  point  p„  from  the  tangent  plane  to  the  same  cylinder  at  the  same 
given  point  p. 

(8.)  If  we  out  the  cone  IX.,  and  the  cylinder  XII.,  by  any  plane, 


XX...2ry-..{«,  +  (A!-^r),j, 


drawn  through  their  common  side  XIII.,  we  obtain  two  other  sides,  one  for 


*  With  the  coordmatea  YII'.  of  a  recent  Note  (to  page  157),  the  equation  of  this  cylinder 

would  be^ 

XVIII'. . .  x»  +  y»  =  ?*r-«. 

Hamilton's  Blbmbnts  op  Quatbrkioks,  Vol.  II.  ^ 


■A 
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eaoh  of  these  two  quadrio  surfaces ;  and  these  two  new  right  lines,  in  this 
plane  XX.,  intersect  each  other  in  a  new  point,*  of  which  the  coordinates 
xyz  are  given,  as  functions  of  the  new  variable  ir,  by  the  three  fractional 
expresstonSyf 

XXL..a. ^J      ;    2ry«_^;    6m  = —^  ; 

20  P  20  P  20  P 

while  the  twkted  cuhicy  which  osculates  (as  above)  to  the  helix  at  p,  is  the 
locus  of  all  the  points  of  intersection  thus  determined.  Accordingly,  if  we 
develop  xyz  by  XXI.,  in  ascending  powers  of  tp,  neglecting  to'  (or  i»'),  we  are 
conducted,  by  elimination  of  Wy  to  expressions  for  y  and  z  in  terms  of  ^, 
which  agree  with  those  found  in  (6.],  and  thereby  establish  in  a  new  way 
the  existence  of  the  required  contact  of  the  fifth  order^  between  the  two 
curves  of  double  curvature. 

(9.)  The  real  asymptote  to  the  cubic  curve  is  found  by  supposing  the 
auxiliary  variable  w  to  tend  to  infinity  in  the  expressions  XXI.  ;  it  is 
therefore  the  right  line  (comp.  XX,), 

10  P        ^ 
o   r 

namely  the  second  side  in  which  the  elliptic  cylinder  XII.  is  out  by  a  normal 
plane  through  the  side  XIII.  ;  and  by  comparing  the  value  of  its  y  with 
the  equation  XIX.,  we  see  that  the  lea^t  distance  between  the  real  asymptote 
to  the  osculatifig  twisted  cuhiCy  and  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  cylinder  on 
which  the  helix  is  traced,  is  equal  to  seven-thirds  of  the  radius  of  that  right 
cylinder. 

(10.)  As  regards  the  two  imaginary  asymptotes^  they  correspond  to  the  two 
imaginary  values  of  zr,  which  cause  the  common  denominator  of  the  expressions 


*  The  plane  XX.,  as  containing  the  line  XIII.,  is  parallel  to  an  asymptote,  and  therefore  meets 
the  cubic  at  infinity ;  it  also  passes  through  the  given  point  p  :  and  therefore  it  can  only  cut  the 
twisted  cubic  in  one  other  point,  of  which  the  position  is  expressed  by  the  equations  XXI. 

t  Quaternions  suggest  such  fractional  expressions,  through  the  formula  398,  LXXIX.  for  the 
f>eetor  (^  +  e)-^a\  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  expressions  of  fractional  form,  for  the  coordinates 
of  a  curve  in  apace  of  the  third  order  (or  degree)  were  given  by  Mobius,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  firet  to  discover  the  existence  of  euch  gauche  curves,  and  who  published  several  of  their  principal 
properties  in  his  Bary centric  Calculus  (der  baryccntrische  Calcul,  Leipzig,  1827). 
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XXI.  to  vanish ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  because  those 
expressions  give,  generally. 


XXIII. .  .  0?  + 


/6r     lr\ 


to. 


the  two  imaginary  lines  in  question  are  to  be  considered  as  being  contained 
in  two  imaginary  planes,  which  are  both  paralkl  to  the  real  plane*  through  p, 


XXIV...;i?  +  f|-  +  J-^««0; 

\o  r     or/ 


namely  to  a  certain  common  normal  plane  to  the  ttoo  real  cylinders  XII.  and 
XYIII.,  or  to  the  elliptic  and  right  cylinders  already  mentioned. 

(11.)  In  general,  instead  of  seeking  to  determine,  as  above,  a  cylinder  of 
the  second  order,  which  shall  have  contact  of  the  fifth  order  with  any  given 
curve  of  double  curvature,  at  a  given  point  p,  we  may  propose  to  find  a 
second  cone  of  the  same  (second)  order,  which  shall  have  such  contact  with 
that  curve  at  that  point,  its  vertex  being  at  some  other  point  of  space  {abc). 
Writing  (comp.  398,  LXVI.)  the  equation  of  such  a  cone  under  the  form, 

XXV.  .  .  2r{cy  -  b%)  ((?-«)-  (ca?  -  azf  +  2B[cx  -  az)  [cy  -  hz)  +  C[cy  -  bzf  ; 

substituting  for  xyz  the  coordinates  x^yfi,  of  the  curve,  imder  the  forms 
(comp.  398,  LVin.), 


XXVI. .  . 


X, 

=  «  - 

Cr-^ 

24   '  120' 

y> 

2r 

6r»      24 

120' 

«# 

6rr 

"^  24 

■^120' 

in  which  the  coefficients  ajb^  and  aibiPi  have  the  values  assigned  in  (1.) ; 
developing  according  to  powers  of  «,  neglecting  «',  and  comparing  coefficients 
of  «",  «^,  ^ ;  we  find  first  the  expressions, 

+ 


\H-^*-S-H 


*  The  right  line  at  infinity ^  in  this  plane  XXIY.,  is  the  common  tide  of  the  two  hyperbolic 
paraboloide  mentioned  in  the  third  Note  to  page  159,  as  each  containing  the  whole  twisted  cubic. 

T2 
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which  are  the  same  for  cone  as  for  cylinder :  and  then  are  led  to  the  new 
equation  of  conditionj 


XXVIII.  .  .•=-(44--C4)  =  fl3 {Ja  + 

o\        c    J  c 


2^ 

err 


.m.-^-c.-i-%)-.0{t.^). 


c   '     r*     cr^, 


which  differs  from  the  corresponding  equation  for  the  determination  of  a 

cylinder  having  the  same  (fifth)  order  of  contact  with  the  curve,  but  only  by 

2 

the  one  term  —   in  the  second  member,  which  term  f?anishe8  when  the 

err 

coordinate  c  of  the  vertex  is  infinite. 

(12.)  Eliminating  B  and  6\  and  substituting  for  a^b^  and  aACi  their 
values  Y.  and  YI.,  we  find  that  the  condition  XXYIIL  may  be  thus 
expressed  (comp.  398,  LXYIII.) : 

XXIX.  .  .  ao  f  J  - ^  cj  -  re*  «  aJ*  +  Wc  +  cJcj"  +  eo* ; 

in  which  we  have  written,  for  abridgment, 
^       4r      ,      /     rjf 


i 


9r'  3      r2 

c  =  ^  (6/'r  -  3rr"  -  2f-V»r  -  6/r'  +  6rrV»  -  18f-'r  +  12rrO  ; 


.  e  =  ^  (9r'V  -  grVrV  +  4r-^/V  +  36rVr»  +  18/  -  27rr'/). 

The  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  sought  quadric  cone  XXY.  is  therefore  that 
cubic  surface,  or  surface  of  the  third  order,  which  is  represented  by  the 
equation  XXIX.  in  abc  ;  this  surface,  then,  is  a  second  locus  (comp.  (4.)) 
for  the  osculating  twisted  cubic,  whatever  the  given  curve  in  space  may  be :  a 
Jlrst  locus  for  that  cubic  curve  being  still  the  quadric  cone  (comp.  (3.)),  of 
which  the  equation  in  abc  is  (by  398,  LXYII.  and  LXIX.), 


...0)V.e(£)' 


p8\' 


ac  -\-{  —  ]bc 


r» 


r^/9      21      r;_3/'     ^^^     ^\^ 
"*"  5  Vr*  ■  r»r»  "^  r*       r>  "^   rt       4r»r*  "^  rhc)    ' 
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and  which  has  contact  of  the  fifth  order  with  the  curvef  while  its  vertex  is 
at  the  given  paint  p  of  osculation.* 

(13.)  Instead  of  thus  introducing^  as  data^  the  derivatives  of  the  two  radii 
of  eurvtUure^  r  and  r,  taken  with  respect  to  the  arc^  «,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  in  many  applications  to  treat  the  two  coordinates  y  and  z  of  the 
curve  as  functions  of  the  third  coordinate  ^,  assumed  as  the  independent 
variable :  and  so  to  write  (comp.  (6.))  these  new  developments, 

^^^^-  •  •  ^'  °  2^^ ""  "6"  ^  "24"  "*■  l20'      '*  "  e;^  ^  ^T  "^  I20  ' 

and  then  the  equation  of  the  quadric  cone  XXXI.  will  be  found  to  become 

(in  «ya), 

3r 
XXXIII.  .  .  y"  «  jr  -  a»  +  2gf/%  +  As', 

Z  r 

with  the  coefficients, 


(y'"«  +  |r«V-^r*«"*); 


while  the  cubic  surface  XXIX.  will  also  come  to  be  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  same  form  as  before,  namely  (in  »}/%)  by  the  following, 

XXXV.  .  .  a»  (y  +  ha)  -  rs*  =  a^  +  hy^z  +  oyz*  +  es", 

in  which  the  coefficients  are, 

^a  =  |- (as before);    b  =  -|r*/"  + y s^;    h  =  -rr/"  +  irr»«'^; 
XXXVI.  .  .  {  c  "  |rV"*  "  ir»r»/"s^  -  ir^p^  +  iV'r'g^ ; 

,  e  =  -  I  rVf/'''  +  lrV/"y'^  -  iV^'ry. 

(14.)  Whichever  set  of  expressions  for  the  coefficients  we  may  adopt,  some 
general  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  the  mere  forms  of  the  eqiMtions^ 


*  The  quadric  cone  XXXI.  may  be  eaid  to  hxvejhe'tide  contact  with  the  cone  ofchordt  of  the 
giTen  cuTTe  (oompaze  the  Note  to  page  126). 
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XXXI.  and  XXIX.,  or  XXXIII.  and  XXXY.,  of  the  quadric  cone  and 
cubic  mrfacCy  oonsidered  as  two  loci  (12.)  of  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  to 
a  given  curve  of  double  curvature.  Thus,  if  we  eliminate  ac  (oomp.  398, 
(41.))  from  XXIX.  by  XXXI.,  or  xz  by  XXXIII.  from  XXXY.,  we  get 
an  equation  between  by  o,  or  between  y,  s,  which  rises  no  higher  than  the 
third  degree^  and  is  of  the  formj 

XXXVII.  .  .  2r«»  =  ay»  +  by«  +  c,y»*  +  e;j», 

with  the  same  value  of  a  as  before ;  such  then  is  the  equation  of  the  prqfection 
of  the  twisted  cubic^  on  the  normal  plane  to  the  curve ;  and  we  see  that,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  the  plane  cubic  thus  obtained  has  a  cusp  at  the  given  point  p, 
which  (when  we  neglect  a'  or  x')  coincides  with  the  corresponding  cusp*  of 
the  projection  of  the  given  curve  of  double  curvature  itselfy  on  the  same 
normal  plane. 

(15.)  The  equation  XXXYII.  may  also  be  considered  as  representing  a 
cubic  cylinder y  which  is  a  third  locus  of  the  twisted  cubic ;  and  on  which  the 
tangent  ft  to  the  curve  is  a  cusp^edge^  in  such  a  manner  that  an  arbitrary 
plane  through  this  line^  suppose  the  plane 

XXX  Vlll.  .  .  3r»  =  f?y, 

where  v  is  any  assumed  constant,  cuts  the  cylinder  in  that  line  twioe^  and  a 
third  time  in  a  real  and  parallel  right  linCy  which  intersects  the  quadric  cone  in 
a  point  at  infinity  (because  the  tangent  pt  is  a  side  of  that  cone),  and  in 
another  real  pointy  which  is  on  the  twisted  cubic,  and  may  be  made  to  be 
any  point  of  that  sought  curve,  by  a  suitable  value  oi  v:  ia  fact,  the  plane 
XXXVIII.  touches  both  curves  at  p,  and  therefore  intersects  the  cubic  curve 
in  one  other  real  point.  And  thus  may  fractional  expressions  (comp.  (8.))  for 
the  coordinates  of  the  osculating  cubic  be  found  generally j  which  we  shall  not 
here  delay  to  write  down. 

(16.)  Without  introducing  the  cubic  cylinder  XXXVII.,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  any  plane,  such  as  XXXVIII.,  which  i&  tangential  to  the  given  curve  at 
p,  cuts  the  cubic  surface  XXXV.  in  a  section  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  tangent  twice  taken,  and  of  a  certain  other  nght  line,  which  varies  with  the 
direction  of  this  secant  plane,  so  that  the  locus  XXXV.  or  XXIX.  is  a  Ruled 


*  Compare  the  first  fTmuU  of  the  Note  to  page  133. 
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Cubic  Surface  J  with  the  giveu  tangent  pt  for  a  singular*  line^  which  is 
intersected  by  all  the  other  right  lines  on  that  surface,  determined  as  above : 
and  if  we  set  aside  this  line,  the  remaining  part  of  the  complete  intersection  of 
that  cubic  surface  with  the  quadric  cone  XXXIII.  or  XXXI.  is  the  twisted 
cubic  sought.  We  may  then  oonsider  ourselves  to  have  completely  and 
generally  determined  the  Osculating  Twisted  Cubic  to  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  without  requiring  (as  in  398,  (41.)),  the  solution  of  any  cubic  or 
other  equation,^ 

(17.)  As  illustrations  and  verifications,  it  may  be  added  that  the  general 
ruled  cubic  surface,  and  cubic  cylinder,  lately  considered,  take  for  the  case  of 
the  helix  (2.),  the  particular  forms,t 


and 


XXXIX..  •a?y«-r«'  =  g^y»  +  ^g^--?^y««. 


and  that  accordingly  these  two  last  equations  are  satisfied,  independently  of 
w,  when  W\e  fractional  expressions  XXI.  are  substitued  for  xyz. 

400.  The  general  theory  §  of  evolutes  of  curves  in  space  may  be  briefiy 
treated  by  quaternions,  as  follows :  a  second  curve  (in  space,  or  in  one  plane) 
being  defined  to  bear  to  a  first  curve  the  relation  of  evolute  to  involute,  when 
the  first  cuts  the  tangents  to  the  second  at  right  angles, 

(1.)  Let  p  and  <j  be  corresponding  vectors,  op  and  os,  of  involute  and 
evolute,  and  let  p,  <j,  p',  ft'  denote  their  first  and  second  derivatives,  taken 


*  If  the  eubio  $urface  be  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  ft,  at  any  point  t  dutinet 
from  the  point  p  itself,  the  teeiion  is  a  plane  eubiOf  which  has  t  for  a  doubU  point ;  and  this  point 
counts  for  three  of  the  tix  common  points^  or  points  of  interaeeiiofif  of  the  plane  cubic  just  mentioned 
with  the  plane  eonie  in  which  the  quadric  eone  is  cut  by  the  same  secant  plane,  because  one  branch,  or 
one  tangent,  of  the  plane  cubic  at  t  touches  the  plane  conic  at  that  point,  in  the  osculating  plane  to 
the  given  curve  at  p,  while  the  other  branch,  or  the  other  tangent,  cute  that  plane  conic  there. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that,  by  equating  the  second  member  of  XXXYII.  to  zero,  and  changing 

y,ztob,  e,  we  obtain  generally  the  eubie  equation,  referred  to  in  398,  (41.) ;  and  that  by  suppressing 

the  term  -  r^'  in  XXIX.,  or  the  term  -  re'  in  XXXV.,  we  pass,  in  like  manner  getierally,  from  the 

euHe  turface  of  recent  sub-articles,  to  the  earlier  cubic  eone  (4.). 

ry 
X  By  suppressing  the  term  -  rs*,  dividing  by  •^,  and  transposing,  we  pass  for  the  case  of  the 

or 

helix  from  the  equation  XXXIX.  of  the  cubic  locus,  to  the  equation  IX'.  in  the  last  Note  to  page  159 ; 
namely  to  the  equation  of  that  quadric  eone  which  forms  (in  this  example)  a  separable  part  of  the 
general  cubic  eone,  the  other  part  being  here  the  tangent  plane  (y  s  0)  to  the  right  cylinder. 
{  Invented  by^Monge. 
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with  respeot  to  a  scalar  variable  t,  on  wbioh  they  are  both  conceived  to 
depend.  Then  the  two  fundamental  equations,  which  express  the  relation 
between  the  two  curves,  as  above  defined,  are  the  following : 

I.  ..S(iT-p)p'  =  0;         11.  .  .V(iT-p)(r'  =  0; 

which  express,  respectively,  that  the  point  s  is  tn  the  normal  plane  to  the 
involute  at  f,  and  that  the  latter  point  is  on  the  tangent  to  the  evolute 
at  8 :  80  that  the  loctM  of  p  (the  involute)  is  a  rectangular  trq/ectory  to  all  such 
tangents  to  the  locus  ofs  (the  evolute). 

(2.)  Eliminating  <y  -  p  between  the  two  preceding  equations,  and  taking 
their  derivatives,  we  find, 

in.  ..SpV=0,    IV.  ..S(a-p)/>"-p'»  =  0,    V.  ..V(a-p)<T"-VpV«0; 

whence  also,  VI.  .  .  SpVa '  =  0. 

(3.)  Interpreting  these  results,  we  see  ftrst,  by  IV.  combined  with  I, 
(comp.  391,  (5.)),  that  the  point  s  of  the  evolute  is  on  the  polar  axis  of  the 
involute  at  p,  and  therefore  that  the  evolute  itself  is  some  curve  on  the  polar 
developable  of  the  involute  ;  and  second^  by  VI.  (comp.  380,  I.),  that  this 
curve  is  a  geodetic  line  on  that  polar  surface,  because  the  osculating  plane  to 
the  evolute  at  s  contains  the  tangent  to  the  involute  at  p,  and  therefore  also 
the  (parallel)  normal  to  the  locus  of  evolutes. 

(4.)  The  locus  of  centres  of  curvature  (395,  (6.))  of  a  curve  in  space  is 
not  generally  an  evolute  of  that  ciirve,  because  the  tangents*  kk'  to  that 
locus  do  not  generally  intersect  the  curve  at  all ;  but  a  given  plane  involute 
has  always  the  locus  just  mentioned  for  one  of  its  evolutes;  and  has, 
besides,  indefinitely  many  otherSyf  which  are  all  geodetics  on  the  cylinder 
which  rests  perpendicularly  on  that  one  plane  evolute  as  its  base. 


*  It  might  have  been  remarked,  in  connexion  with  a  recent  series  of  sub-articles  (397),  that  this 
tangent  kk'  or  k  is  inclined  to  the  rectifying  line  X,  at  an  angle  of  which  the  cosine  is, 

-  SUk'a  =  ±  i^»Tx-l  =  ±  ain  JTcoe  P; 

upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken,  according  as  the  second  curvature  r^  ib  poritire  or  negatiye, 
becailse  Sk'a  a  —  r-^ 

t  Compare  the  Note  to  page  63 ;  from  the  formulsB  of  which  page  it  now  appears,  that  if  the 
involuts  be  an  elliptef  with  j3  s  ob  and  7  =  oc  for  its  major  and  minor  semiazes,  and  therefore 
with  the  scalar  equations, 

(Si8-V)»  +  (Sr  V)'  =  1,     S/37f»  =  0, 

the  evolutes  are  geodetics  on  the  cylinder  of  which  the  oorrespondiog  equation  is, 

(S/Bir)i  +  (87<r)l  «  0»  -  7»)l. 
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(5.)  An  easy  combination  of  the  foregoing  equations  gives, 

VII.  .  .  (T(cr  -  p)Y  =  -  S  (U(iT  -  p)  .  {a'  -  pO)  =  T  8<f'U(t'  =  ±  T<t', 

or  with  differentials, 

VIII.  .  .  dT((T  -  p)  =  ±  Tdij ; 

whenoe  by  an  immediate  integration  (oomp.  380,  XXII.  and  397,  LIV.), 

IX.  .  .  AT(<r  -  p)  =  ±  /  Td<T  «  ±  arc  of  the  evoluie : 

this  arc  then,  between  two  points  such  as  s  and  Si  of  the  latter  onrve,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  two  linesy  PS  and  PiSi,  intercepted 
between  the  two  curves  themselves. 

(6.)  Another  quaternion  combination  of  the  same  equations  gives,  after 
a  few  steps  of  reduction,  the  differential  formula  (comp.  335,  VI.), 

X.  .  .  d  cos  OPS  =  -  dSU  ' — -  =  fsrz — ^ .  S  -  ; 

p  T(<T  -  p)        p 

if  then  the  involute  be  a  curve  on  a  given  sphere,  with  its  centre  at  the 
origin  o,  so  that  the  evolute  is  a  geodetic  on  a  concentric  cone,  this  differential 
X.  vanishes,  and  we  have  the  integrated  equation, 

XI.  .  .  cos  OPS  »  const.,    or  simply,    XF.  .  .  ops  =  const. ; 

the  tangents  ps  to  the  evolute  being  thus  inclined  (in  the  case  here  considered) 
at  a  constant  angle,*  to  the  radii  op  of  the  sphere. 

(7.)  In  general,  if  we  denote  by  JR  the  interval  ps  between  two  corrc' 
sponding  points  of  involute  and  evolute,  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

XII.  ..  (<T-p)»  +  i4'  =  0,    or    Xir.  ..T(<T-p)  =  fi; 

and  the  formula  VII.  may  be  replaced  by  the  following, 

xm. . .  ii'»  +  <t'^  =  0,  or  xnr. . .  D,ze  =  ±  td,<t, 

in  which  the  independent  variable  t  is  still  left  arbitrary. 

•  This  property  of  the  evolutes  of  a  tpherieal  curve  was  deduced  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  a 
Paper  On  the  Connexion  of  Involute  and  Evolute  in  Space  (Cambiidge  and  Dublin  Matliematical 
Journal  for  NoTomber,  1861) ;  in  which  also  a  dejinition  of  involute  and  evolute  was  proposed, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  above  adopted. 

HAWLTON's  ElKIIKNTS  of  Qu ATKRNIONS,  VoL.  II.  ^ 
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(8.)  But  if  we  take  for  that  variable  the  arc  SoS«  of  the  evolutey  measured 
from  some  fixed  point  of  that  ourve,  we  may  then  write, 

XIV.  .  .  ^  «  J  TdcF,      XV.  .  .  djB^  =  ±  d^,     XVI.  .  .  DtRt  =  ±  1 ; 
whence 

XVII.  .  .  DtiBt  +  0  =  0>    and    XVIII.  .  .  RtTt  =  const.  =  JBo, 

the  integral  IX.  being  thus  under  a  new  form  reproduced. 
(9.)  In  this  last  mode  of  obtaining  the  result, 

XIX.  .  .  Aps  =  i2<-i2o  =  ±^  =  ±  drc  SoS«  ofevolute^ 

no  use  is  made  of  infinitesimals*  or  even  of  snuiU  differentials.  We  only 
infer,  as  in  XVIII.  (comp.  380,  (9.)),  that  the  quantity  Rt  +  t\&  constantjf 
because  its  derivative  is  null:  it  having  been  previously  proved  (380,  (8.)), 
as  a  consequence  of  our  definition  of  differentials  (320,  324)  that  if  s  be  the 
arc  and  p  the  vector  of  ant/  curves  then  the  equation  ds  -  Tdp  (380,  XXII.) 
is  rigoromlf/  satisfied,  whatever  the  independent  variable  t  may  be,  and  whether 
the  two  connected  and  simultaneotis  differentials  be  small  or  large. 

(10.)  But  when  we  employ  the  notation  of  integrals^  and  introduce,  as 
above,  the  symbol  /  Tda,  we  are  then  led  to  interpret  that  symbol  as  denoting 
the  limit  of  a  sum  (comp.  345,  (12.)) ;  or  to  write,  generally, 

XX.  .  .  J  Tdp  =  lim.  STa/o,    if    lim.  Ap  =  0, 

with  analogous  formulae  for  other  cases  of  integration  in  quaternions.  Geo- 
metrically, the  equation, 

XXI.  .  .  J  Tdp  =  As,    or    XXF.  .  .  /  Td<r  =  A^ 

if  s  and  t  denote  arcs  of  curves  of  which  p  and  a  are  vectors,  comes  thus  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  expression  of  the  well-known  principle,  that  the  perimeter 
of  any  curve  (or  of  einj  part  thereof)  is  the  limit  of  tlie  perimeter  of  an  inscribed 
polygon  (or  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  that  polygon),  when  the  number 


*  In  general,  it  may  have  been  observed  tliat  we  have  hitherto  abttainedy  at  least  in  the  Uxi  of 
thifl  whole  Chapter  of  ApplieatioMy  from  making  uny  uae  of  infinitetimaUf  although  they  hare  been 
often  referred  to  in  these  Notes,  and  employed  therein  to  assist  the  geometricdl  investigation  or 
enuneiation  of  results.  But  as  regards  the  meehaniem  of  ealeulation,  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  uae 
injinitesimah  in  quaternions  as  in  any  other  system :  as  will  perhaps  be  shown  by  a  few  examples, 
farther  on. 

t  Compare  the  Note  to  page  80. 
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of  the  sides  is  indefinitely  increased^  and  when  their  kngihs  are  diminished 
indefinitely. 

(11.)  The  equations  I.  and  XII.  give, 

XXII.  .  .  Sa'(<r  -  /o)  +  iJir  =  0, 

the  independent  yariable  t  being  again  arbitrary  ;  but  these  equations  XII. 
and  XXII.  coincide  with  the  formulae  398,  TiXXXTX.  and  XGI. ;  we  may 
then,  by  398,  (79.)  and  (80.),  consider  the  locus  of  the  point  p  as  the  envelope 
of  a  variable  sphere^  'namely  of  the  sphere  which  has  s  for  centre  and  22  for 
radius,  and  is  represented  by  the  recent  equation  XII.,  if  /o  »  op  be  the  vector 
of  a  variable  point  thereon. 

(12.)  But  whereas  such  an  envelope  has  been  seen  to  be  generally  a  surface^ 
which  is  real  or  imaginary  (398,  (79.))  according  as  -B"  +  a'*  <  or  >  0,  we 
have  here  by  XIII.  the  intermediate  or  limiting  case  (comp.  398,  CXXXL), 
for  which  the  circles  of  the  system  become  points^  and  the  surface  itself 
degenerates  into  a  eurve^  which  is  here  the  involute  (p)  above  considered. 
The  involutes  of  a  given  curve  (s)  are  therefore  irwludedy  as  a  limits  in  that 
general  system  of  envelopes  which  was  considered  in  the  lately  cited  sub- 
articles,  and  in  others  immediately  following. 

(13.)  The  equation  of  condition j  398,  GXXXYI.,  is  in  this  case  satisfied  by 
XIII.,  both  members  vanishing ;  but  we  cannot  now  put  it  under  the  form 
398,  GXLI.,  because  in  the  passage  to  that  form,  in  398,  (85),  there  was 
tacitly  effected  a  division  by  r*,  which  is  not  now  allowed,  the  radius  r  of  the 
drole  on  the  envelope  being  in  the  present  case  equal  to  zero.  For  a  similar 
reason,  we  cannot  now  divide  by  ^,  as  was  done  in  398,  (86.) ;  and  because, 
in  virtue  of  II.,  the  two  equations  398,  CLX.  reduce  themselves  to  one^  they 
no  longer  conduct  to  the  formuUe  398,  CLX'.  CLXI.  OLXF.  OLXIII. 
XCIV. ;  nor  to  the  second  equation  398,  OLXII. 

(14.)  The  general  geometrical  relations  of  the  curves  (p)  and  (s),  which 
were  investigated  in  the  sub-articles  to  398  for  the  case  when  the  condition^ 


*  If,  without  thinkiiig  of  evolutet,  we  merely  suppose  that  the  etmdition  398,  CXXXYI.  is 
satisfied,  as  lately  in  (13.),  by  our  haying  the  relation  JT'  +  <r''  =  0,  it  will  be  found  (comp.  the 
symbolical  ezporession  274,  XX.  for  0*,  and  the  imaginaTy  solution  in  353,  (18.)  of  the  system 
Byp  =  0,  p'  =  0),  that  the  envelope  of  the  sphere  (<r  -  p)'  +  it*  =  0,  or  the  locus  of  the  (null)  circles  in 
-which  such  spheres  are  (conceiyed  to  be)  cut  by  the  (tangent)  planes,  S<r'((r  -  p)  +  RK  =  0,  may  be 
said  to  be  generalljf  the  system  of  aU  those  imaginary  points^  of  which  the  vectors  (or  the  bivectors, 
comp.  214,  (6.))  are  assigned  by  the  formula, 

p  « «r  -  ££^-W  +  (U<r'  -I-  v/^)  Ya'fi ; 

Z2 
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above  referred  to  is  satisfied,  are  therefore  only  very  partially  applicable  to  a 
system  of  involute  and  evoluie  in  space :  at  least  if  we  still  consider  HhQfot^ner 
curve  (the  involute)  as  being  a  rectangular  trajectory  to  the  tangents  to  the 
latter  (the  evolute),  instead  of  being,  like  the  curve  (p)  previously  considered, 
a  rectangular  trajectory  (398,  (94.))  to  the  osculating  planes*  of  the  curve  (s). 
(15.)  If  the  arc  of  the  evolute  be  again  taken  for  the  independent 
variable  ty  and  if  the  positive  direction  of  motion  along  that  arc  be  always 
towards  the  involute^  we  may  write, 

XXIII.  .  .  p  =  a  +  fia',     jB'  =  -  1,     cj''  -  -  1,  &c. ; 
whence 

XXIV.  .  .  /  =  E<f'\    p"  =  i2<r'"  -  fs\    V^V  =  ^V^^'V' ; 

if  then  ic  =  ok  be  the  vector  of  the  centre  k  of  the  circle  which  osculates  to 
the  involute  at  f,  the  general  formula  389,  lY.  gives,  after  a  few  reductions,! 
the  expression  (comp.  397,  XVI.  XXXIV.,  and  XOVIII.  (15.)), 


XXV.  .  .  K  =  p  +  -^ „  ,  =  a  +  iJ  { <y' 

V|0  p  \ 


V<7    <x  Va    (T 

=  <T  -  jKrf'Ar*  =  <r  +  UAi .  ^  cos  JJi, 

if  ri,  JSTi,  and  Xi  be  what  r,  jff,  and  A  in  397  become,  when  we  pass  from 
the  curve  (?)  to  the  curve  (s),  with  the  present  relations  between  those 
two  curves  ;  this  centre  of  curvature  k  is  therefore  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular  let  fall  from  the  point  p  of  the  involute^  on  the  rectifying  line  Ai  of 


where  /a  is  an  arbitrary  vector ,  and  y^-  1  is  the  old  imaginary  of  algebra.  By  making  /u  »  0  we 
reduce  this  ezpresaion  for  p  to  the  real  vector  form, 

a  the  K  of  398,  CXXXI."  ;  and  thus  the  curve  (p),  which  ifl  here  the  locus  of  the  eentres  of  the  null 
circles  of  contact,  and  coincides  with  the  involute  in  the  present  series  of  sub-articles,  may  still  be 
called  a  Singular  Line  upon  the  Envelope  of  the  Sphere  (with  One  Variable  Parameter),  as  being  in  the 
present  case  the  only  real  part  of  that  elsewhere  imaginary  surface, 

*  The  curve  to  the  osculating  planes  of  which  another  curve  is  thus  an  orthogonal  trajectory,  and 
which  is  therefore  (398,  (95.))  the  cusp-edge  of  the  polar  developable  of  the  latter  curve,  was  caUed  by 
Lancret  its  evolute  by  the  plane  (developp^e  par  le  plan) ;  whereas  the  curve  (s)  of  the  present  series 
(400)  of  sub-articles,  to  whose  tangents  the  corresponding  curve  (p)  is  an  orthogonal  trajectory,  has 
been  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  evolute  by  the  thread  (developpee  par  le  fil)  of  this  last  curve. 
It  would  be  improper  to  delay  here  on  subjects  so  well  kiipwn  to  geometers :  but  the  student  may  be 
invited  to  read  again,  in  connexion  with  them,  the  sub-articles  (88.)  and  (89.)  to  Art.  398. 
t  Especially  by  observing  that  V(r'V(r"'<r"  =  -  «r"»,  because  Sff'a"  »  0,  and  SerV"  =  -  <r"«. 
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the  evolute:  as  indeed  is  evident  from  geometrical  considerations,  because 
by  (3.)  this  rectifying  line  of  the  curve  (s)  is  the  jt?o/ar  axii  of  the  curve  (p). 

(16.)  If  we  conceive  (oomp.  389,  (2.))  an  auxiliary  spherical  curpe  to  be 
described,  of  which  the  variable  unit-vector  shall  be, 

XXVI.  .  .  OT  =  r  =  (t'  =  IT(/a  -  a)  =  E-'ip  -  <r), 

and  suppose  that  v  is  the  vector  ou  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  this  new 
curvcy  at  the  point  x  which  corresponds  to  the  point  s  of  the  evolute,  we  shall 
then  have  by  XXY.  the  expression, 

XXVII.  .  .  TU  =  V  -  r  =  :^^77-7  =  v  ///   /r  =  -»^  =  ^^  '  ^S  ; 

Yt  r        V<7    a  M 

we  have  therefore  this  theoremy  that  the  inward  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
hodograph  of  the  evolute  (conceived  to  be  an  orbit  described,  as  in  379,  (9.), 
with  a  constant  velocity  taken  for  unity)  is  equal  to  the  inward  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  involute^  divided  by  the  interval  R  between  the  two  curves 
(f)  and  (s) :  and  that  these  two  radii  of  curvature^  tu  and  fk,  have  one 
common  direction^  at  least  if  the  direction  of  motion  on  the  evolute  be  supposed, 
as  in  (15.),  to  be  towards  the  involute, 

(17.)  The  following  is  perhaps  a  simpler  enunciation  of  the  theorem* 
just  stated : — If  p,  Pi,  p„  .  .  and  s,  Si,  Sj,  .  .  J«  corresponding  points  of  involute 
and  evolutCy  and  ifue  draw  lines  sTj  ||  SiPi,  sTj  ||  s,p„  . .  with  a  common  length  =  sp, 
the  spherical  curve  ptiTj  .  .  will  then  have  contact  of  the  second  order  with  the 
curve  pPiP,  .  , ,  that  is  with  the  involute  at  p. 

401.  The  fundamental  formula  389,  IV.,  for  the  vector  of  the  centre  of 
the  osculating  circle  to  a  curve  in  space,  namely  the  formula, 

T  P'  TT  dp» 

^•••'^""^■'VpV'   ''''   ^^•••'^'^''VdVdii' 

which  has  been  so  extensively  employed  throughout  the  present  Section, 
has  hitherto  been  established  and  used  in  connexion  with  derivatives  and 


*  Some  additional  light  may  be  throT^n  on  this  theorem,  by  comparing  it  witli  the  construction  in 
397,  (48.) ;  and  by  observing  that  the  equations  397,  XVI.  XXXIV.  give  generally,  in  the  notations 
of  the  Article  referred  to,  for  the  vector  of  the  eentn  of  curvature  of  the  hodograph  of  any  curve,  the 
tranfiformatiQnB, 


T  r 

'"  +  TTTm  ■=  T •  -  r"*^'^  =  Ua  .  008  if. 

Vt  r-'  \ 
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differentials  of  yeotors,  rather  than  with  differences^  great  or  small.  We 
maj  however  establish,  in  another  way,  an  essentially  equivalent  formula, 
into  whioh  differences  enter  by  their  limits  (or  rather  by  their  limiting 
relations)^  namely,  the  following, 

III.  .  .  ic  =  p  +  lim.  Vt  A «   A   »    i'    lini-  ^P  =  0,    and    lim.  -r-^  =  0, 

Y  A  pAp  £ip 

the  denominator  YA'pA/o  being  understood  to  signify  the  same  thing  as 
Y(AV  •  Ap) ;  and  ^A^  may,  if  we  think  fit,  interpret  the  differential  ea^ression 
II.  as  if  dp  and  d'/o  in  it  denoted  injinitesimals*  of  the^r^^  and  second  orders : 
with  similar  interpretations 
in  other  but  analogous  in- 
vestigations. 

(1.)  If  in  the  second 
expression  316,  L.,t  for  the 
perpendicular  from  o  on 
the  line  ab,  we  change  a 
and  /3  to  their  reciprocals 
(compare  figures  58,  64, 
pp.  293,  349,  vol.  i.)  and  then  take  the  reciprocal  of  the  result,  we  obtain 
this  new  expression  [but  with  the  letters  c  and  d  referring  to  points  not 
marked  in  fig.  58], 

^      g"^  -  j3"'  _  o(j3  -  a)/3  _  OA .  AB  .  OB 
1 V.  .  .  OD  =  6  =  V/3-'a-^  Vi3a      "  V(0B .  OA) ' 

in  the  denominator  of  which,  ob  may  be  replaced  by  ab,  or  by  ao  +  ab,  for 
the  diameter  on  of  the  circle  gab  ;  so  that  if  c  be  the  centre  of  this  cirde,  its 
vector  y  =  oc  -  ^od  «  ^S  ^^  &c.  Supposing  then  that  f,  q,  b  are  an^f  three 
points  of  any  given  curve  in  spaccy  while  o  is  as  usual  an  arbitrary  origin^ 
and  writing 

V.  .  .  OP  =  p,    OQ  =  p  +  Ap,    OR  «  p  +  2Ap  +  A'p> 
and  therefore 

VI.  .  .  PQ  =  Ap,     QR  =  Ap  +  A'p,     iPR  =  Ap  +  iA'p, 


Fig.  68,  bit. 


Fig.  64,  bit. 


*  Compare  346,  (17.),  and  the  first  Note  to  page  170. 

ViSo 


t  [Namely  p 


a-H 


on  page  427,  voL  i.] 
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the  centre  o  of  the  oirole  por  has  the  following  rigorous  expression  for 
its  vector : 

Vll.  ..oc-7     p+  V(AV.Ap) 

whenoe  passing  to  the  limity  we  obtain  suocessivelj  the  expressions  III.  and 
II.  for  the  vector  k  of  the  centre  of  curvature  to  the  curve  por  at  p  ;  the  two 
other  points,  q  and  r,  being  both  supposed  to  approach  indefinitely  to  the 
given  point  p,  according  to  any  law  (comp.  392,  (6.)),  which  allows  the  two 
successive  vector  chords,  pq  and  qr,  to  bear  to  each  other  an  ultimate  ratio 
of  equality, 

(2.)  Instead  of  thus  first  forming  a  rigorous  expression,  such  as  YII., 
involving  the  differences  Ap  and  A'p  ;  then  simplifying  the  formula  so  found, 
by  the  rejection  of  terms^  which  become  indefinitely  smallj  with  respect  to  the 
terms  retained ;  and  flnallj  changing  differences  to  differentials  (comp.  344, 
(2.)),  namely  A/o  to  d/>,  and  A'/o  to  d'p,  in  the  homogeneous  expression  which 
results,  and  of  which  the  limit  is  to  be  taken  :  we  may  abridge  the  calculation^ 
by  at  once  writing  the  differential  symbols^  in  place  of  differences^  and  at  once 
suppressing  any  terms,  of  which  we  foresee  that  they  must  disappear  from  the 
■final  result.  Thus,  in  the  recent  example,  when  we  have  perceived,  by 
quaternions,  that  if  k  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  pqr,  the  equation 

•      vm. . .  PK  -  ?^^l^ii(?i^ 

V((qr-pq)pq} 

is  rigorouSy  we  may  at  once  change  each  of  the  three  factors  of  the  numerator  to 
d/o,  while  the  factor  qr  -  pq  in  the  denominator  is  to  be  changed  to  A^p ;  and 
thus  the  differential  expression  II.,  for  the  inward  vector^radius  of  curvature 
K-  p,  is  at  once  obtained. 

(3.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  expression  for  that 
radiuSy  as  a  vector^  agrees  with  and  includes  the  known  expressions  for  the 
same  radius  of  curvature  of  a  curve  in  space,  considered  as  a  (positive)  scalar^ 
which  has  been  denoted  in  the  present  Section  by  the  italic  letter  r  (because 
the  more  usual  symbol  p  would  have  here  caused  confusion).  Thus,  while  the 
formula  II.  gives  immediately  (because  Tdp  =  ds)  the  equation, 

IX.  . .  r-»d«»  =  TVdpdV, 

it  gives  also  (because  dp*  =  -  d«*,  and  Sdpd'p  =  -  dsi*s)  the  transformed 

equation, 

X.  .  .  r'd*»  =  v/(Tdy  -  dV) ; 
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and  it  oonduots  (by  389,  YI.)  to  this  still  simpler  foimida  (oomp.  the  equation 

r»  =  T/,  396,  rS.), 

XI. .  .  r-^ds  «  TdTJdp. 

(4.)  Accordingly,  if  we  employ  the  standard  trinomial /of^m  (295, 1.)  for 

a  vector^ 

XII.  .  .  p  =  M?  +JP  +  ksy 

which  gives,  by  the  laws  of  the  symbols  i/k  (182, 183), 

'dp  =  Hit  +ydy  +  M«,  d«  -  Tdp  =  ^/(da:*  +  dy»  +  da*), 

dV  =  id^x  +ydV  +  kd\         Td'p  =  v^(dV  +  dy  +  dV), 
Vdpd'p  =  *(dyd»2  -  d«dV)  +  /(dad'a?  -  dxd^z)  +  A(daHiV  -  dj^d'a:), 


XITI.  .  .  i 


T-yj        .dr      .dy     ,d«  jT-,,        ,.dx 

the  rooent  equations  IX.  X.  XI.  take  these  known  forma : 

IX'.  .  .  f-'da*  =  y  ((dyd»s  -  dad'y)'  +  .  .) ; 
X'. . .  r-»d«*  =  v^(dV  +  dy  +  dV  -  dV) ; 

xr....M..J((.-J.(a|J.(a-J). 

(5.)  The  formula  lY.,  which  lately  served  us  to  determine  a  diameter  of 
a  circle  through  three  given  points,  may  be  more  sjrmmetrically  written  as 
follows.     If  AD  be  a  diameter  of  the  circle  abc,  then 

XIV.  .  .  AD  .  V(aB  .  BC)  =  AB  .  BC  .  CA  ; 

an  equation*  in  which  V(ab  .  bc)  may  be  changed  to  V(ab  .  ac),  Ac,  and  in 

*  A  student  might  And  it  useful  practice  to  verify,  that  if  we  write  in  like  manner, 

XIV.  .  .  BB  .y(BC  .  CA)  b  bo  .  CA  .  AB, 

BO  that  BB  is  a  second  diameter^  then  ab  »  ed,  or  abbb  is  a  parallelogram.  He  may  employ  the 
principles,  that  a/Sy  =  7/80,  if  Sa^y  s  0,  and  that  fiy  -  yfi  *»  2y^7  ;  in  virtue  of  whidi,  after 
subtracting  XIV.  from  XIV.,  and  dividing  by  y(Bc .  ca),  or  by  its  equal  y(AB  .  bc),  the  equatim 
AD  -  BB  =  2ab  is  obtained,  and  proves  the  relation  mentioned.    It  is  easy  also  to  prove  that 

Xiy".  .  .  BD  .y(BC  .  OA)  «  AB  .  S(bC  .  CA), 

and  therefore  that  abdb  is  a  rectangle. 
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which  it  may  be  remarked  that  each  member  is  an  expression  (oomp.  296,  Y.) 
for  a  vector  at,  whioh  touches  at  a  the  segment  abg  :  while  its  length  is  at  onoe 
a  representation  of  the  product  of  the  kfigths  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  abg, 
and  also  of  the  double  area  of  that  triangle  (oomp.  281,  XIII.),  multiplied  hy 
the  diameter  of  the  circumscribed  circle, 

(6.)  In  general,  if  pqrs  be  any  four  concircular  points^  they  satisfy  (by 
260,  IX.,  oomp.  296,  (3.))  the  condition  of  concircular ity^ 


\8a   RP/ 


whioh  may  be  thns  transformed  :  * 

XVI. . .  vf?5  +  SLt«?)  .  vfi.Po.?^±^V 

\PS  PR      /  V^S  PR      / 

Writing  then  (oomp.  YI.,  and  the  remarks  in  (2.)), 

XYII.  .  .  PS  =  w  -  p,    PQ  =  dp,    PR  »  2dp  +  d*p,    QP  +  QR  =  d'p, 

the  seoond  member  is  seen  to  be,  on  the  present  plan,  an  infinitesimal  of  the 
second  order^  whioh  is  therefore  to  be  suppressed,  because  the  first  member  is 
only  of  the  first  order  ;  and  thus  we  obtain  at  once  the  following  vector 
equation  of  the  osculating  circle  to  the  corye  pqr  at  p, 


\*o-  p     2dp/ 


whioh  agrees  with  the  equation  392,  YI.,  although  deduced  in  a  quite 
different  manner,  and  conducts  anew  to  the  expression  II.  for  k  ~  p,  under 
the  form, 

XIX.  .  .  -^  +  Y^,  as  in  392,  YIII. 
K  -  p         dp 


*  Without  having  recourse  to  this  trantformatum  XYI.,  we  might  treat  the  cimdition  XV.  hy 
inJlnitMitnaitf  as  follows : 

/  P8      ,      PQ     ,  dp  ,         dp 

Q8  Q8  »  —  p  —  Up  »  —  p 

XYII' *^      ^  ^ 

2qr     ,      qp  +  OB      ,   ,        d*p  ,      dV 

«  1   + =  1  +  ;r"r rr-  =   1  +  rr-r- 

\  pa  PR  2dp  +  d'p  2dp 

equating  then  to  zero  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  these  two  ezpreflsions,  and  suppressing  the 
infinitenmal  of  the  seoond  order,  the  equation  XVIII.  of  the  osculating  circle  is  obtained  anew. 
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(7.)  Again,  if  od  »  S  be  the  diameter  from  the  origin^  of  any  sphere 
through  that  point  o,  which  passes  also  through  any  three  other  given  points 
A,  B,  c,  with  OA  =  o,  &o.,  we  have  by  296,  XXVI.  the  formula, 

XX.  .  .  SSafiy  =  Ya(/3  -  a)  (7  -  jSjy  ; 

writing  then  (oomp.  XVII.), 

XXI.  .  .  a  =  d/t>,    /3  -  a  =  dp  +  dV,    7  -  i3  =  dp  +  2dV  +  d»p, 
and 

XXII.  .  .  8  =  2ps  -  2((r  -  p), 

where  <r  is  (as  in  396,  &c.)  the  vector  os  (from  an  arbitrary  origin  o)  of  the 
centre  s  of  the  osculating  sphere  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  at  p,  we  have 
by  infinitesimah^  suppressing  terms  which  are  of  the  seventh  and  higher  orders^ 
because  the  first  member  is  only  of  the  sixth  order,  and  reducing*  by  the 
rules  of  quaternions, 

XXIII.  .  .  ((7  -  p)SdpdVd»p  =  iVdp(dp  +  dV)  (dp  +  2dV  +  d»p) 

(3dp  +  3dV  +  d»p)  =  3Vdpd*p8dpdV  +  dp'Vd'pdp  ; 

which  agrees  precisely  with  the  formula  395,  XIII.,  although  obtained  by  a 
process  so  different. 

(8.)  Finally  as  regards  the  osculating  plane^  and  the  second  curvature,  of  a 
curve  in  space,  infinitesimals  give  at  once  for  theA  plane  the  equation, 

XXIV.  .  .  S(w  -  p)dpdV  =  0,  agreeing  with  376,  V.  ; 

and  if  three  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve  be  represented  (comp.  XXI.}  by 
the  differential  expressions, 

XXV.  .  .  PQ  =  dp,    QR  =  dp  +  d'p,    Rs  =  dp  +  2d'p  +  d'p, 

the  second  curvature  r'S  defined  as  in  396,  is  easily  seen  to  be  connected  as 

*  Of  the  eighteen  terms  which  would  follow  the  sign  of  operation  ^Vf  if  tlie  second  membei-  of 
XXIII.  were  fully  developed,  one  U  of  the  fourth  orders  but  is  a  scalar  ;  three  are  of  the  Jlfth  order, 
but  have  a  tealar  turn  ;  nine  are  of  orders  higher  than  the  sixth ;  and  two  terms  of  the  sixth  order  are 
scalars,  so  that  there  remain  only  three  terms  of  that  order  to  be  considered.  In  this  manner  it  is 
found  that  the  second  member  in  question  reduces  itself  to  the  sum  of  the  ttoo  vector  parts, 

i\.  (dpdV)*  =  3VdpdV .  Sd^V, 
and 

Jdp»V(df)dV  +  SdVdp)  =  dp2Vd«/>d/) ; 

and  thus  the  third  member  of  ^XIII.  is  obtained. 
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follows  with  the  angle  of  a  certain  auxiliary  quaternion  q^  whioh  differs  infinitely 
little  from  unity : 

XXVI. . .  r'd*  =  z  g,    if    XXVIL..?  =  J|^  =  1+J^^-^; 

*  V(pq.qr)  Vdpd'/t) 

we  have  then  the  expression, 

XXVIII.  .  .  Second  Curvature  =  r^  =  -r^  -  8      ^^ 


dp        Vd/ody 

whioh  agrees  with  the  formula  397»  XXVII.,  and  has  been  illustrated,  in 
the  sub-artioles  to  397  and  398,  by  numerous  geometrical  applications. 

(9.)  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  although  the  logic  of  derived 
vectorSy  and  of  differentials  of  vectors  considered  as  finite  lines,  proportional 
to  such  derivatives,  is  perhaps  a  little  clearer  than  that  of  infinitesimals, 
because  it  shows  more  evidently  (especially  when  combined  with  Taylor*s 
Series  adapted  to  Quaternions,  342,  375)  that  nothing  is  neglected,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  combine*  quaternions,  in  practice,  with  methods  founded 
on  the  more  usual  notion  of  Differentials,  as  infinitely  small  differences :  and 
that  when  this  combination  is  judiciously  made,  abridgments  of  calculation 
arise,  without  any  ultimate  error. 


SECTION  7. 

On  Swrftcea  of  the  Second  Order  ;    and  on  GnrTatnres 

of  Snrfkees. 

402.  As  early  as  in  the  First  Book  of  these  Elements,  some  specimens 
were  given  of  the  treatment  or  expression  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order 
by  Vectors ;  or  by  Anharmonic  Equations  which  were  derived  from  the 
theory  of  vectors,  without  any  introduction,  at  that  stage,  of  Quaternions 
properly  so  called.  Thus  it  was  shown,  in  the  sub-articles  to  98,  that  a 
very  simple  anharmonic  equation  {xz  »  yw)  might  represent  either  a  ruled 
paraboloid,  or  a  ruled  hyperboloid,  according  as  a  certain  condition  (ac  «  bd) 
was  or  was  not  satisfied,  by  the  constants  of  the  surface.     Again,  in  the 


*  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  170.  It  will  however  be  of  courae  necessaiy,  in  Any  future 
appheatians  of  quatemions,  to  specify  in  which  of  these  two  sMsea,  as  a  Jinite  differential,  or  as  an 
ii\fin%ts9imal,  such  a  iymbol  as  dp  is  employed. 

2  A2 
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sub-artioles  to  99,  two  examples  were  given,  of  vectw  expressions  for  cones 
of  the  second  order  (and  one  suoh  expression  for  a  cone  of  the  third  order, 
with  a  cor\fugate  ray  (99,  (5.)) ;  while  an  expression  of  the  same  sort, 
namely, 

L  .  .  p  =  a?a  +  yj3  +  »7,    with    a?"  +  y*  +  2'  =  1, 

was  assigned  (99,  (2.))  as  representing  generally  an  ellipsoid^*  with  a,  j3,  7, 
or  OA,  OB,  OG,  for  three  conjugate  semidiameters.  And  finally,  in  the  sub- 
articles  (11.)  and  (12.)  to  Art  100,  an  instance  was  furnished  of  the 
determination  of  a  tangential  plane  to  a  cone^  by  means  of  partial  derived 
vectors, 

403.  In  the  Second  Book,  a  much  greater  range  of  expressiofi  was 
attained,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar  symbols^  or 
characteristics  of  operationy  which  belong  to  the  present  Calculus ;  but  still 
with  that  limitation  which  was  caused,  by  the  conception  and  notation  of  a 
Quaternion  being  confined,  in  that  Book,  to  Quotients  of  Vectors  (112,  116, 
oomp.  307,  (5.)),  without  yet  admitting  Products  or  Powers  of  Directed 
Lines  in  Space:  although  versorSy  tensors^  and  even  normsf  of  such  vectors 
were  already  introduced  (166,  186,  273). 

(1.)  The  SpherCyX  for  instance,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  ortgrm,  and 
has  the  vector  oa,  or  a,  with  a  length  Ta  =  «,  for  one  of  its  rorftV,  admitted 
of  being  represented,  not  only  (comp.  402, 1.)  by  the  vector  expressiony 

I.  .  •  p  =  a?a  +  y/3  +  »7,    a?*  +  y*  +  «'  «  1, 
with 

r.  ..Ta«T^«T7  =  fl,    and    F.  . .  S^  =  S^^  =  8^  =  0, 

a         a         p 


*  In  like  manner  the  expression, 

II.  .  .  /»  =  za  +  y^  +  «7,     with    «*  +  y'  -  *«  =  1,     or    =  -  1, 

represents  a  general  hyperbohid^  of  one  sheet,  or  of  two,  with  afiy  for  conjugate  semi-diameters : 
while,  with  the  eeaktr  equation  «»  +  y«  -  ««  =  0,  the  tame  vector  expreeeion  represents  their  common 
aeymptotie  cone  (not  generally  of  revolution). 

t  The  notation  No,  for  (Ta)»,  although  not  formally  introduced  before  Art.  273,  had  been  used  by 
anticipation  in  200,  (3.),  page  191,  vol.  i. 

X  That  is  to  say,  the  spheric  surface  thitnigh  a,  with  o  for  centre.     Compare  the  Note  to 
page  199,  toL  i. 
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but  also  bj  any  one  of  the  following  equations^  in  which  it  is  permitted  to 
change  a  to  -  a : 

11... --K^;  m...eKe  =  i; 

pa  a      a 

rV.  ..Ne  =  l;      145,  (8.),  (12.)  V.  ..Tp  =  a; 

a 

VI.  .  .  Tp  -  Ta ;  VII. .  .  T  ?  =  1 ;  186,  (2.),  187,  (1.) 

VIII.  ..8^^- 0;  IX.  ..N^  =  N?; 

p  +  a  c  c 

200,(11.),  ,     X,    /      ., 

X.  ..Np  =  Na;  216,(10.),  XI.  .  .  (S^)  -  ( V^)=  1 ; 

273,     (1.)  \    aj     \    a) 

Xn. . .  NS  ?  +  NV  2  =  1 ;  204,  (6.),  XXV.,  XXVI. 

a  a  '  \    // 

XIII. . .  N^Se  +  V^)  =  1 ;  XIV.  . .  t(s^  +  V^Vl;204,(9.) 

or  by  the  system  of  equations^ 

XV.  .  .  Se  =  ar,    (V^Y-  oj'  -  1  (<  0),  204,  (4.) 

representing  a  system  of  circles^  with  the  spheric  surface  for  their  locus. 

(2.)  OM^  /oriTM  of  equation,  for  the  same  spheric  surface,  may  on  the 
same  principles  be  assigned ;  for  example  we  may  write, 

XVI.  .  .  2  =  K  -  ;  XVII.  .  .  N  -  =  1 ;  XVIII.  .  .  T-  =  1 ; 

a  p  p  p 

XIX.  .  .  L^^  =  ^  ;  XX.  .  •  S—  -  1 ;         XXI.  ..8-^=1; 

p  -\'  a      Z  p  +  a  p  +  a 

or  (comp.  186,  (5.),  and  200,  (3.)), 

XXIL  .  .T(p-ca)=T(c/D-a),    c'^1; 

under  which  last  form^  the  sphere  may  be  considered  to  be  generated  by 
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the  revolution  of  the  circle^  which  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  the 
Apollonian*  Locus. 

(3.)  And  from  any  one  to  any  other^  of  all  these  various  forms,  it  is 
possible,  and  easy  to  passy  by  general  Eulea  of  Transformationjf  which 
were  established  in  the  Second  Book  :  while  each  of  them  is  capable  of 
receiving,  on  the  principles  of  the  same  Book,  a  Oeametrioal  Interpretation, 

(4.)  But  we  could  not,  on  the  principles  of  the  Second  Book  alone, 
advance  to  such  subsequent  equations  of  the  same  sphere,  as 

XXIII.  ../»»  =  a',    or    XXIV.  ..p'  +  a»  =  0,        282,VILXIIL 

whereof  the  latter  includes  (282,  (9.))  the  important  equation  p^+l-O, 
or  p*  =  - 1,  of  what  we  have  called  the  Unit- Sphere  (128) ;  nor  to  such 
an  exponential  expression  for  the  variable  vector  p  of  the  same  spheric  surface,  as 

XXV.  .  .  /o  =  ak^j'kj-'lr',  308,  XVIII. 

in  which  j  and  k  belong  to  the  fundamental  system  ijk  of  three  rectangular 

unit-lines  (295),  connected  by  the  fundamental  Formula  A  of  Art.  183, 

namely, 

t«=y»  =  *»  =  (;:t  =  -.l,  (A) 

while  s  and  t  are  two  arbitrary  and  scalar  vafiables,  with  simple  geometricalt 
significations :  because  we  were  not  then  prepared  to  introduce  any  symbol, 
such  as  p*,  or  I^,  which  should  represent  a  square  or  other  ^otr^  of  a  vector,^ 
And  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  representation,  by  quaternions,  of  other 
surfaces  of  the  second  order. 


*  Compare  the  first  Note  to  page  130,  vol.  i. 

t  This  riehns$»  of  trantformaiionj  of  quaternion  expressions  or  equations,  lias  been  noticed,  by 
some  friendly  critics,  as  a  eharaeteristic  of  the  present  Caleulus.  In  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work, 
the  reader  may  compare  pages  130,  141,  185,  vol.  L,  and  pages  106,  108,  109,  vol.  ii. ;  in  the  two 
last  of  which,  the  variety  of  the  expressions  for  the  second  curvature  (r^)  of  a  curwe  in  space  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  remark.  On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  thought  remarkable  that,  in  this 
Calculus,  a  single  expression^  such  as  that  given  by  the  first  formula  (389,  lY.)  of  page  50,  vol.  ii., 
adapts  itself  with  equal  ease  to  the  determination  of  the  vector  (k)  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle, 
to  a  plane  curve,  and  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  as  has  been  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  Section. 

X  Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  398,  vol.  i. 

i  It  is  true  that  the  formula  A  was  established  in  the  course  of  the  Second  Book  (page  160, 
vol.  i.) ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  symbols  yk  were  there  treated  as  denoting  a  system  of 
three  right  versors,  in  three  mutually  reetanguhr  planes  (181) :  although  it  has  since  been  found 
poflsible  and  useful,  in  this  Third  Book,  to  identify  those  right  versors  with  their  own  indices  or  ases 
(295),  and  so  to  treat  them  as  a  system  of  three  rectangular  lines,  as  above. 
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404.  A  brief  review,  or  recapitulation,  of  Bome  of  the  chief  exprefisions 
oonnected  with  the  Ellipsoid,  for  example,  which  have  been  already  eetablished 
in  these  Elements,  with  references  to  a  few  others,  may  not  be  useless  here. 

(1.)  Besides  the  vector  expression  p  =  ;ra  +  y/3  +  zy,  with  the  scalar  relation 
aj*  +  y*  +  «*  =  I,  and  with  arbitrary  vector  values  of  the  constants  a,  j3,  y, 
which  was  lately  cited  (402)  from  the  First  Book,  or  the  equations  403, 1., 
without  the  conditions  403,  I^,  IF.  which  are  peculiar  to  the  sphere,  there 
were  given  in  the  Second  Book  (204,  (13.),  (14.))  equations  which  diifered 
from  those  lately  numbered  as  403,  XI.  XII.  XIII.  XIY.  XY.,  only  by 

the  substitution  of  Y  ^^  for  Y- ;  for  instance,  there  was  the  equation, 

L..(8^y-(YgJ=l,  204,(14.) 

analogous  to  403,  XI.,  and  representing  generally*  an  ellipsoid,  regarded  as 
the  locus  of  a  certain  system  of  ellipses,  which  were  thus  substituted  for  the 
circles  f  (403,  XY.)  of  the  sphere,  by  a  species  of  geometrical  deformation, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  certain  homologies  (developed  in  the  sub- 
articles  to  274). 

(2.)  Employing  still  only  quotients  of  vectors,  but  introducing  two  other 
pairs  of  vector-constants,  y,  S  and  i,  k,  instead  of  the  pair  a,  /3  in  the  equation 
I.,  which  were  however  connected  with  that  pair  and  with  each  other  by 
certain  assigned  relations,  that  equation  was  transformed  successively  to 

IL  ..T^fi  +  K^^^l,  216,  X. 

*  In  the  ease  of  parallelism  of  the  two  vector  constants  {fi  l|  a),  the  equation  I.  represents 
generally  a  Spheroid  of  revoluiioHf  with  its  tixia  in  the  direction  of  a ;  while  in  the  contrary  ease  of 
perpendicularity  {0  X  a),  the  same  equation  I.  represents  an  ellipiie  Oylindery  with  its  generating  lines 
in  the  direction  of  ^.    Compare  204,  (10.),  (11.),  and  the  Note  to  page  231,  toI.  i. 

t  The  equation  I.  might  also  have  been  thus  written,  on  the  principles  of  the  Second  Book, 


....(8?.8j)(se-sf).(Tj)'=I; 


whence  it  would  have  foUowed  at  once  (comp.  216,  (7.))>  that  the  ellipsoid  I.  is  eut  in  two  circles, 
with  a  common  radius  s  Tfi,  by  the  two  diametral  planes, 

r.. .8^  +  8^  =  0,     S^-8|  =  0. 

In  fact,  this  equation  I',  is  what  was  called  in  859  a  eyelie  form,  while  I.  itself  is  what  was  there 
called  A  focal  form,  of  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  the  lines  a'^  ±  Br^  being,  by  the  Third  Book,  the 
two  (real)  eyelie  normals,  while  ^  is  on^  of  the  two  {xM^foeal  lines  of  the  (imaginary)  asgmptotie  cone. 
Compare  the  Note  to  page  535,  vol.  i. 
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and  to  a  form  which  may  be  written  thus  (oomp.  217,  (5.)], 

III.  ..Tfi  +  K-.p^Tp^Ti'-'T^;  217,  XVJ. 

and  this  last  form  was  interpreted^  so  as  to  lead  to  a  Bute  of  Construction*^ 
(217,  (6.),  (7.)),  which  was  illustrated  by  a  Diagram  (fig.  53),  and  from 
which  many  geometrical  properties  of  that 
surface  were  deduced  (218,  219)  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  and  were  confirmed  by  calcu- 
lation with  quaternions  :  the  equation  and 
construction  being  also  modified  afterwards, 
by  the  introduction  (220)  of  a  new  pair  of 
vector-constants,  /  and  ic',  which  were  shown 
to  admit  of  being  substituted  for  i  and  k, 
in  the  recent  form  III. 

(3.)  And  although  the  Equation  of  Con- 
iugation 


IV...S^Sj-s(Vg.VgVl,  316,LXIII. 


Fig.  53,  bis. 


which  connects  the  vectors  A,  fi  of  any  two  points  l,  m,  whereof  one  is  on 
the  polar  plane  of  the  other,  with  respect  to  the  ellipsoid  I.,  was  not  assigned 
till  near  the  end  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  present  Book,  yet  it  was  there 
deduced  by  principles  and  processes  of  the  Second  Book  alone :  which  thus 
were  adequate,  although  not  in  the  most  practically  convenient  way,  to  the 
treatment  of  questions  respecting  tangent  planes  and  normals  to  an  ellipsoid, 
and  similarly  for  other  surfaces'^  of  the  same  second  order. 

*  This  Consirueti&n  of  the  Mlipsoidj  by  means  of  a  Generating  Triangle  and  a  Diaeentrie  Sphere 
(page  234,  yol.  i.),  ifl  beUered  to  haye  been  now,  when  it  was  deduced  by  the  writer  in  1846,  and  was 
in  that  year  stated  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  (see  its  Proceedings,  yol.  iii.,  pp.  288,  289),  as  a  result 
of  the  Method  of  Quaternions,  which  had  been  preyiously  communicated  by  him  to  that  Academy  (in 
the  year  1843). 

t  The  following  are  a  few  other  references,  on  this  subject,  to  the  Second  Book.  Ezpi-essions  for 
a  Right  Cone  (or  for  a  single  sheet  of  such  a  cone)  haye  been  giyen  in  yol.  i.  in  pages  121,  180,  226, 

227.    In  page  181  the  equation  S-  S  -  =  1,  has  been  assigned,  with  a  transformation  in  page  182, 

to  represent  generally  a  Ci/elie  Cone,  or  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  with  its  yertez  at  the  origin ;  and 
to  exhibit  its  cyclic  planee,  and  subeontrary  sections  (pp.  182,  184).  Right  Cylinders  haye  occurred  in 
pages  195,  199,  201,  202,  223.  A  case  of  an  Elliptic  Cylinder  has  been  already  mentioned  (the  case 
when  iS la  in  I.) ;  and  a  transformation  of  the  equation  III.  of  the  Ellipsoid,  by  means  of  redproeals 
and  norms  of  vectors,  was  assigned  in  page  314.  And  seyeral  expressions  (comp.  403),  for  a  Sphere 
of  which  the  origin  was  not  the  centre,  occurred  in  pages  166, 180, 192,  yol.  i.,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
without  any  employment  of  products  of  vectors. 
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(4.)  Bnt  in  this  Third  Book  we  have  been  able  to  write  the  equation  III. 
under  the  simpler  f  orm,* 

V.  .  .  T{ip  +  pk)  =  ic«  -  i\  282,  XXIX. 

which  has  again  admitted  of  numerous  transformations ;  for  instance,  of  all 
those  which  are  obtained  by  equating  (k*  -  i*)'  to  any  one  of  the  expressions 
336,  (6.),  for  the  square  of  this  last  tensor  in  V.,  or  for  the  norm  of  the 
quaternion  ip  +  pic ;  cyclic  forms'^  of  equation  thus  arising,  which  are  easily 
converted  into  focal  forms  (359) ;  while  a  rectangular  transformation  (373, 
XXX.)  has  subsequently  been  assigned,  whereby  the  lengths  (abc),  and  also 
the  directions^  of  the  three  semiaxes  of  the  surface,  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  two  vector-constantsy  i,  k  :  the  results  thus  obtained  by  calculation 
being  found  to  agree  with  those  previously  deduced,  from  the  geometrical 
construction  (2.)  in  the  Second  Book. 

(5.)  The  equation  V.  has  also  been  differentiated  (336),  and  a  normal  vector 
V  =  f^p  has  thus  been  deduced,  such  that,  for  the  ellipsoid  in  question, 

VI.  . .  Svdp  =  0,    and    VII.  .  .  Svp  =  1 ; 

a  process  which  has  since  been  extended  (361),  and  appears  to  furnish 
one  of  the  best  general  methods  of  treating  surfaces  t  of  the  second  order  by 
quaternions :  especially  when  combined  with  that  theory  of  linear  and  vector 
functions  (^p)  of  vectors,  which  was  developed  in  the  Sixth  Section  §  of  the 
Second  Chapter  of  the  present  Book. 

•  Mentioned  by  anticipation  in  the  Note  to  page  241,  vol.  i. 

t  Compare  the  eeoond  Note  to  page  183.  The  veotors  i  and  k  are  here  the  ej/elie  normah^ 
and  I  -  K  is  oiitf  of  the/o^o/  litua ;  the  other  being  the  line  i'  -  k  of  the  page  241,  vol.  L 

X  The  following  are  a  few  additional  references  to  preceding  parts  of  this  Third  Book,  which  has 
extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  was  designed  (page  322,  vol.  i.)*  In  the  First  Chapter,  the 
reader  may  consult  pages  325, 326, 327, 328,  yol.  i.,  for  some  other  forms  of  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  and 
the  sphere.  In  the  Second  Chapter,  pages  460, 461,  vol.  i.,  contain  some  useful  practice,  aboTe  alluded 
to,  in  the  differentiation  and  transformation  of  the  equation  r*  b  T(fp  +  pic).  As  regards  the  Sixth 
Section  of  that  Chapter,  which  we  are  about  to  U9$  (405),  as  one  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader, 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  Arts.  357-362,  and  the  Notes  (or  some  of  them)  to  pages  523, 
525,  527,  535,  546,  549,  vol.  i.  In  this  Third  Chapter,  the  sub-articles  (7.)-(21.)  to  373  (pages  15, 
Ac.)  might  be  re-perused ;  and  perhaps  the  inyestigatioDs  respecting  c<me9  and  tphero-eonies,  in  394, 
and  its  sub-articles  (pages  63,  &o.),  including  remarks  on  an  hyperbolic  cylindery  and  its  asymptotic 
planes  (in  page  72).  Finally,  in  a  few  longer  and  later  seiies  of  sub-articles,  to  Arts.  397,  &c.,  a 
certain  deg^^e  of  familiarity  with  some  of  the  chief  properties  of  surfaces  o!  the  second  order  has 
been  assumed ;  as  in  pages  103,  126,  129,  and  genendly  in  the  recent  inyestigations  respecting  the 
osculating  twisttd  cubic  (pages  129,  166,  &c.),  to  a  hclix^  or  other  curve  in  space. 

{  It  appears  that  this  Section  may  be  conyeniently  referred  to,  as  III.  ii.  6 ;  and  similarly  in 
other  eases. 
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405.  Dismissing  then,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  special  oonsideration 
of  the  ellipsoid^  but  still  confining  ourselves,  for  the  moment,  to  Central 
Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order^  and  using  freely  the  principles  of  this  Third 
Book,  but  especially  those  of  the  Section  (III,  ii.  6)  last  referred  to,  we  may 
denote  any  such  central  and  non-conical  surface  by  the  scalar  equation  (comp. 
361,  [p.  647,  vol.  i.]), 

I.  . .  ^  =  S/»^p  =  1 ; 

the  asymptotic  cone  (real  or  imaginary)  being  represented  by  the  connected 

equation, 

II.  '  'fp  -  Sp^p  =  0  ; 

and  the  equation  of  cor\jugation^  between  the  vectors  p,  p  of  any  ttoo  points 
p,  p',  which  are  conjugate  relatively  to  this  surface  I.  (comp.  362,  and  404,  (3.), 
see  also  373,  (20.)),  being, 

III.  .  ./(p,  p)  =f(p\  p)  *  Sp^p'  =  Sp'^p  =  1 ; 

while  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface  is  of  the  form  (361), 

IV. .  .  0  «  d/p  =  2Svdp,    with    V. .  .  v  =  0p ; 

this  vector-function  ^p,  which  represents  the  normal  v  to  the  surface,  being  at 
once  linear  and  self-cof\iugate  (361,  (3.))  ;  and  the  surface  itself  being  the 
locus  of  all  the  points  p  which  are  conjugate  to  themselves j  so  that  its  equation  I. 
may  be  thus  written, 

I'--./(p,p)  =  l,    because   f{pyp)''fp,  by  362,  IV. 

(1.)  Such  being  the  form  of  ^p,  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  always 
three  real  and  rectangular  unit-lines^  ai,  as,  as,  and  three  real  scalars,  Ci,  Cs,  Os) 
such  as  to  satisfy  (comp.  367,  III.)  the  three  vector  equationsj 

whence  also  these  three  scalar  equations  are  satisfied, 

VIL  .  ./ai  =  Ci,    /aa  =  C2,    /as  =  Cj ; 

and  therefore  (comp.  362,  VIL), 

VIII.  .  .f{c{^a,)  =/(o,-ias)  =/(c3-ia,)  =  X. 
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(2.)  It  follows  then  that  the  ihree  (real  or  imaginary)  rectangular  linesy 

are  the  three  (real  or  imaginary)  vector  semiaxea  of  the  surfaoe  I. ;  and  that 
the  three  (positive  or  negative)  acalars,  Ci^  c%^  Ct,  namely  the  three  roots  of  the 
scalar  and  cubic  equation*  M  =  0  (oomp.  357,  (I.))}  axe  the  (always  real) 
inverse  squares  of  the  three  (real  or  imaginary)  scalar  semiaxes^  of  the  same 
central  snrfaoe  of  the  second  order. 

(3.)  For  the  reality  of  that  surface  I.,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that 
one  at  least  of  the  three  scalars  Cx,  03,  e,  should  be  positive ;  if  all  be  such, 
the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid ;  if  ttoo^  but  not  the  third,  it  is  a  single^sheeted 
hyperboloid ;  and  if  only  one^  it  is  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid  :  those  scalars 
being  here  supposed  to  be  each  finite^  and  different  from  sero. 

(4.)  We  have  already  seen  (357,  (2.))  how  to  obtain  the  rectangular 
transformationj 

X.  .  .fp'^  Ci{8aipy  +  Ct{8atpy  +  C»(Sa^)% 

which  may  now,  by  IX.,  be  thus  written, 

XI.  .  ./p  =  (S/3i»'  +  (8^a-»'  +  (S^-»» ; 

but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  by  (2.)  and  (3.),  one  or  even  tun)  of  these 
three  vectors  /3ii3sj3s  may  become  imaginary ^  without  the  surface  ceasing  to 
be  real. 

(5.)  We  had  also  the  cyclic  transformation  (357,  II.  ir.), 

Xn. .  .fp  =  gp*  +  aXpfjip  =  p^(ff  -  8X/u)  +  2B\p&fip, 

in  which  the  scalar  g  and  the  vector  X,  /x  are  real^  and  the  latter  have 
the  directions  of  the  two  (real)  cyclic  normals  ;t  in  fact  it  is  obvious  on 
inspection,  that  the  surfaoe  is  cut  in  circles^  by  planes  perpendicular  to  these 
tico  last  lines. 


*  It  is  unnecessary  h^e  to  write  JTo  »  0,  as  in  page  520,  vol.  i.,  &o.y  because  the  function  ^  is 
here  supposed  to  be  telf-eonjngaU ;  its  eorutantM  being  also  real, 

t  Compare  the  Note  to  page  527,  vol.  i.,  see  also  the  proof  by  quaternions,  in  373,  (16.),  &c.,  of 
the  known  theorem,  that  any  two  subcontrary  circular  sections  are  honuupherieal,  with  the  equation 
(373,  XLrV.)  of  their  common  aphore^  which  is  found  to  have  its  contre  m  the  diametral  plana  of  the 
two  eyelic  normals  X,  fi. 
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(6.)  It  has  been  proved  that  the^Mr  real  scalars^  CiC2C9fff  and  the^^  real 
vectors^  aiaza^fiy  are  conneoted  by  the  relations*  (357,  XX.  and  XXI.), 

Xin.  .  .  Ci  =-  g-  TX/4,  ^  =  -  ^  +  8X/i,    (^  =  -  ^  +  TXfi ; 

XIV. . .  ai  =  V{\Tfi  -  fiTX),    a,  =  XJVAiu,        a,  -  U(XTm  +  mTX)  ; 

at  least  if  the  three  roots  CiCqp^  of  the  cubic  if  =  0  be  arranged  in  algebraically 
ascending  order  (357,  IX.),  so  that  Ci  <  Ca  <  03. 

(7.)  It  may  happen  (oomp.  (3.) ),  that  one  of  these  three  roots  vanishes ; 
and  in  that  case  (comp.  (2.)),  one  of  the  three  semiaxes  becomes  infinite^  and 
the  surface  I.  becomes  a  cylinder. 

(8.)  Thus,  in  particular,  if  <?i  =  0,  or  ^  =  -  TXfi,  so  that  the  two  other  roots 
are  both  positive^  the  equation  takes  (by  XII.,  comp.  357,  XXII.)  a  form 
which  may  be  thus  written, 

XV. .  .  (SX/i/t>)»  +  {^XpTfi  +  S/upTX)'  =  TX)u  -  SX/u  >  0 ; 

and  it  represents  an  elliptic  cylinder.^ 

(9.)  Again,  if  c,  =  0,  or  ^  »  SX/i,  the  equation  becomes, 

XVI. .  .  2SX/t>S/ii^  =  1, 

and  represents  an  hyperbolic  cylinder  ;  the  root  Ci  being  in  this  case  negative, 
while  the  remaining  root  c^  is  positive. 

(10.)  But  if  we  suppose  that  Cs  =  0,  or  ^  »  TX/u,  so  that  Ci  and  Ct  are  both 
negative,  the  equation  may  (by  857,  XXIII.)  be  reduced  to  the  form, 

XVII.  . .  {SXfApY  +  (SXpT/i  -  SfJLpTXy  =  -  TX/t  -  SX/i  <  0  ; 

it  represents  therefore,  in  this  case,  nothing  real,  although  it  may  be  said  to 
be,  in  the  same  case,  the  equation  of  an  imaginaryX  elliptic  cylinder. 

*  These  lelations  and  a  few  others  mentioned  are  so  useful  that,  although  they  occuxred  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  it  seems  oonyenient  to  restate  them  here. 

t  [XV.  and  XVII.  may  be  directly  ohtainedhy  means  of  the  identity  p=(V^m)"*(SAav  4- WA^.p).] 

X  In  the  Section  (III.  ii.  6)  above  referred  to,  many  symbolical  results  have  been  established, 
respecting  imaginary  cyclic  narntalt,  or  focal  lines,  &c.,  on  which  it  is  imnecessary  to  return.  But  it 
it  may  be  remarked  that  as,  when  the  tealar  function  fp  admits  of  changing  sign,  tor  a  change  of 
directum  of  the  real  vector  />,  so  as  to  be  positive  for  some  such  directions,  and  negative  for  others, 
although /(-  p)  =/(4-  p),  the  two  equations,  /p  =  +  1,  //» ■=  -  1,  represent  then  itco  real  and  eot^ugate 
hyperboloids,  of  different  species :  so,  when  the  function  fp  is  either  essentially  positive,  or  else 
essentially  negative,  for  real  yalues  of  p,  the  equation //i  =  1  and  'p^-^l  may  then  be  said  to  repreeent 
two  conjugate  eUipsoids,  one  real,  and  the  other  imaginary. 
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(11.)  It  is  soaroely  worth  while  to  remark,  that  we  have  here  supposed 
each  of  the  two  vectors  X  and  fi  to  be  not  only  real  but  actiuil  (Art.  1) ;  for 
if  either  of  them  were  to  mniahj  the  equation  of  the  surface  would  take  by 
XII.  the  form, 

XVIII. . .  p*  =  r\  or  xviir. . .  Tp  -  (-  ^rt 

and  would  represent  a  real  or  imaginary  sphere^  according  as  the  scalar 
constant  g  was  negative  or  positive :  X  and  ft  have  also  distinct  directionSy 
except  in  the  case  of  surfaces  of  revolution. 

(12.)  In  general,  it  results  from  the  relations  (6.),  that  the  plane  of  the 
two  (real)  cyclic  normals^  X,  ft,  is  perpendicular  to  the  (real)  direction  of  that 
(real  or  imaginary)  semiaxiSj  of  which,  when  considered  as  a  scalar  (2.),  the 
inverse  square  c^  is  algebraically  intermediate  between  the  inverse  squares  Ci,  Ct 
of  the  other  two ;  or  that  the  two  diametral  and  cyclic  planes  (SXp  »  0,  Sfcp  "  0) 
intersect  in  that  real  line  (VXfi)  which  has  the  direction  of  the  real  unit-vector 
as  (1.),  corresponding  to  the  mean  root  Ct  of  the  cubic  equation  if »  0 :  all 
which  agrees  with  known  results,  respecting  the  circular  sections  of  the  (real) 
ellipsoid^  and  of  the  two  hyperboldds. 

406.  Some  additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  theory  of  the  central 
surface  405, 1.,  by  the  consideration  of  its  asymptotic  cone  405,  II. ;  of  which 
conCy  by  406,  XII.,  the  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

I-  •  -/p  -  ffp*  +  SXp/ip  =  p^{g  -  8\/i)  +  2SXpS/ip  =  0 ; 
and  which  is  real  or  imaginary j  according  as  we  have  the  inequality, 

n.  • .  ^  <  xv.  or  m. . .  fif»  >  xy ; 

that  is,  by  405,  (6.),  according  as  the  product  CiCz  of  the  extreme  roots  of  the 
cubic  Jf  »  0  is  negative  or  positive ;  or  finally,  according  as  the  surface  fp  -  1 
is  a  (real)  hyperboloid^  or  an  ellipsoid  (real  or  imaginary*). 

(1.)  As  regards  the  asserted  reality  of  the  cone  I.,  when  the  condition  II. 
is  satisfied,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  if  we  cut  the  cone  by  the  plane^ 

IV. .  •  SX(p  'fij^-gy 
the  section  is  a  circle  of  the  real  and  diacentric  sphere^ 

V.  .  .  p' =  52S/XP,    or    v.  ..  (p-m)'  =  m'; 


*  Compare  the  Note  immediately  preceding ;  also  the  second  Note  to  page  686,  toL  L 
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and  a  real  circle^  because  it  is  on  the  real  cylinder  of  revolatumy 

VI. .  .  TVO>  -  ii)V\  =  (V  -  ^'TX-»)*, 

BO  that  its  radius  is  equal  to  this  last  real  radical. 
(2.)  For  example,  the  cone 

VII.  ..8^8^  =  1,    or    Vir.  .  .  2(8a/5S0p  -  ay)  =  0, 

a     p 

which  under  the  form  YII.  occurred  as  early  as  196,  (8.),  and  for  which 
X  =  a,  fi-  Pf  g  =  Sa|3  -  2o',  and  therefore  T\fi  +  y  >  0,  the  condition  II. 
reduces  itself  to  TAfi  -  ^  >  0 ;  or  after  division  by  2Ta%  &o.,  to  the  form 
(comp.  199,  Xir.), 

VIII.  .  .  i(T  +  8)  ^  >  1,    or    Vlir. .  .  8  /^  >  1 ; 

a  \  a 

and.  accordingly,  when  either  of  these  two  last  inequalities  exists,  it  will  be 

found  that  the  sphere  B-  =  1  is  cu^  by  the  plane  8  -  =  1  in  a  real  circle^  the 

P  a 

base  of  a  real  cone  VII. 

(3.)  As  an  example  of  the  f>ariety  of  processes  by  which  problems  in  this 
Calculus  may  be  treated,  we  might  propose  to  determine,  by  the  general 
formula  389,  IV.,  the  vector  k  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  to  the 
curve  IV.  V.,  considered  merely  as  an  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  The 
first  derivatives  of  the  equations  would  allow  us  to  assume  p'  -  VX(p  -  /li), 
and  therefore  p'  -  \p' ;  whence,  by  the  formula,  we  have 

Tir  P^  p'      8pX  +  VllX  ^  , 

IX.  .  .  ic  =  p  +  ;^V/  =  p  +  ^  =  \         ^^' ^      ' 

the  section  is  therefore  a  circle^  because  its  centre  of  curvature  is  constant ;  and 
its  radius  is, 

X.  .  .  r  -  T(p  -  If)  =  T(p  -  /x  +  g\-^)  =  (V  -  iT'TA"')*, 

=  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  VI. 

(4.)  When  the  opposite  inequality  III.  exists,  the  radius  X.,  the  cylinder 
VI.,  the  circle  IV.  V.,  and  the  cone  I.,  become  all  four  imaginary ;  the  plane 
rV.  being  then  wholly  external  to  the  sphere  V.,  as  happens,  for  instance, 
with  the  plane  and  sphere  in  (2.),  when  the  condition  VIII.  or  VIIT. 
is  reversed. 
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(5.)  In  the  intermediaie  caBe^  when 

XI. .  .  flr«  =  XV,    or    XI'.  .  .  flr  «  T  TX/i, 

the  radiuB  r  in  X.  vanishes;  the  right  cylinder  YI.  rednoes  itself  to  its 
axis ;  and  the  circle  lY.  Y.  hecomes  a  pointy  in  which  the  sphere  is  touched 
by  the  plane.  In  this  case,  then,  the  cone  I.  is  reduced  to  a  singk  (real*) 
right  line^  which  has  (compare  the  equations  of  the  elliptic  cylinders^  405,  XY. 
XYII.)  the  direction  of  XT^  -  fiTX,  if  ^  =  -  TX/i,  but  the  perpendicular 
direction  of  XT/n  +  /iTX,  if  y  =  +  TX/x. 

(6.)  In  general  (comp.  405,  X.),  the  equation  of  the  cone  I.  admits  of 
the  rectangular  transformation  j 

Xn.  .  ./f>  =  Ci(Sa,p)*  +  (?a(Sa,p)»  +  ^.(Saap)'  «  0  ; 

and  the  two  subleases  last  considered  (5.)  correspond  respectiyely  (by  406,  (6.) ) 
to  the  evanescence  of  the  roots  Ci,  Ct  of  the  cubic  Jf  =  0,  with  the  resulting 
directions  oi,  as  of  the  only  real  side  of  the  cone.  An  analogous  but 
intermediate  case  (comp.  405,  (9.))  is  that  when  Ci  »  0,  or  g  =  SX/i ;  in 
which  case,  the  cane  I.  reduces  itself  to  the  pair  of  {real)  planes^ 

XIII. .  •  SXp .  Bfip  a  0, 

namely  to  the  asymptotic  planes  of  the  hyperbolic  cylinder  405,  XYI.,  or  to 
those  which  are  usually  the  two  cyclic  f  planes  of  the  cone. 
(7.)  The  case  (comp.  894,  (29.)), 

XIY. .  .  g  =  -  SX/x,    or    XIY'.  . .  ci  -  c^  +  c,  «  0, 

for  which  the  equation  I.  of  the  cone  becomes, 

XY.  . .  0  -  /p  =  2{a\pBfjLp  -  p'SX/i)  =  2S(YX^  .Y/i/>), 

may  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  In  this  case,  the  two  planes^  of  Xp  and 
fipy  which  connect  the  two  cyclic  normals  X  and  fi  with  an  arbitrary  side  p  of 
the  cone,  are  always  rectangular  to  each  other ;  and  these  two  normals  to  the 
cyclic  planes  are  at  the  same  time  sides  of  the  cone,  which  thus  is  cut  in 


*  It  may  however  be  aeid,  that  in  this  case  the  cone  coiuists  of  a  pair  rf  imaginary  plansi,  which 
inUrteet  in  a  real  right  Uns. 

f  The  cones  and  suif aces  which  haye  a  common  centre,  and  common  values  of  the  yectoTS  \  and  /i, 
bat  different  yalues  of  the  scalar  ^,  may  thus  be  said,  in  a  known  phraseolo^,  to  be  biconegelie. 
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circlesy  by  planes  perpendicular  to  those  two  sides.  And  beoaofie  the  equation 
of  the  cone  may  (in  the  same  ease)  be  thus  written, 

XVI. . .  TV(X  +  ii)p  =  TV(X  -  ii)p, 

while  the  lengths  of  X  and  p.  may  vary^  if  their  product  TXju  be  left 
unchanged,  so  that  X  +  /*  and  X  -  /li  may  represent  any  two  lines  from  the 
vertex,  in  the  plane  of  the  two  cyclic  normals^  and  hurmonically  conjugate 
with  respect  to  them^  it  follows  that,  for  this  cone  XV.,  the  sines  of  the 
inclinations  of  an  arbitrary  side  p^  to  these  two  new  lineSj  have  a  constant 
ratio  to  each  other. 

(8.)  In  general^  the  second  form  I.  of  fp  shows  (comp.  394,  (23.) ),  that 
the  constant  product  of  the  sines  of  the  inclinations^  of  a  side  p  of  the  cone 
to  the  two  cyclic  planes^  has  for  expression, 

XVII.  .  .  cos  Z  ^ .  cos  Z  ^  =  i  vFT  +  ^s  ^  \  J  5 

while  the  first  form  I.  of  the  same  function  fp  reproduces  the  condition  of 
reality  II.,  by  showing  that  g :  TX/i  is  (for  a  real  cone)  the  cosine  of  a  real 
anglCf  namely,  that  of  the  quaternion  product  Xp/x/o,  since  it  gives  the 
relation, 

XVIII.  .  •  ^  =  STJXpfip  =  cos  z  \pfip  =  cos  z  2^* 

(9.)  We  may  also  observe  that  in  the  case  of  reality  IL,  with  exclusion 
of  the  sub-case  (6.),  if  os  have  the  direction  of  the  intetTial  axis  of  the  cone, 
so  that 

XIX. . .  Ci  <  0,    (?,  <  0,    o  0,    or    XIX'.  ..g>  SX/ti,    g  <  TX/*, 
the  two  sides  (of  one  sheet)  in  the  plane  of  Xfc  have  the  directions, 

XX.  .  .  pi  =  c^a^  +  (-  <?i)""oi.     Pi  =  <?8"^a8  -  (-  Ci)"*ai ; 

if  then  their  mutual  inclination^  or  the  angle  of  the  cone  in  the  plane  of  the 
cyclic  noTfnalSj  be  denoted  by  2b,  we  have  the  values, 

XXI.  ..tan' b  =  -^,      XXr.  ..co8  2b     '^'"^       ^ 


-ci  '  *  *  -  Ci  +  (?8     TX/< ' 

the  angle  of  the  quaternion  Xpfip  is  therefore  (by  XVill.),  equal  to  this 
angle  2b,  namely  to  the  arcual  minor  axis  of  the  sphero»coniCy  in  which  the 
cone  is  cut  by  the  concentric  unit-sphere. 
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(10.)  The  same  oondition  of  reality  II.  may  be  obtained  in  a  quite 
different  way,  as  that  of  the  reality  of  the  reciprocal  cone^  which  is  the 
locui  of  the  normal  vector^ 

XXII.  .  .  v  =  0p  =  ^/o  +  YXpfi. 

Inverting  this  linear  Junction  ^,  by  the  method  of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6,  we 
find  first  the  expression  (comp.  354,  (12.],  and  361,  (6.)), 

XXIII.  .  .  mp  =  t/o;  =  ii'XSXi;  +  X^^fiv  -  flr(XS/iv  +  fSXv)  +  (^  -  XV)»'> 
in  which  XXIV.  .  .  m  =  (jg  -  SA^c)  {g^  -  XV)  =  "  ^i^»^3 ; 

and  next  the  reciprocal  equation  (comp.  361,  XXYII.), 

XXV. .  .  0  =  Si^i;  =  ,i«(SXv)»  +  X*(S/uv)»  -  2g8\v8^v  -s- {f  -  xy)v% 
which  may  be  put  under  the  form. 


XXVI. .  .  cosfz^  +  z-'i  »  r^  ; 

\   X        fxj     iA/4 


the  quotient  g :  TX/£  thus  presenting  itself  anew  as  a  cosincy  namely  as  that 

of  the  supplement  of  the  mm  of  the 

inclinations  of  the  normal  v  (to  the 

cone  I.),  to  the  two  cyclic  normals  X,  /i 

(of  tJMt  cone) ;  or  as  the  cosine*  of  c^ 

IT  -  A  -  B,  if  A  and  b  denote  (comp. 

fig.    80    [vol.    ii.,    p.   66]    the    two 

spherical  angles^    which   the   tangent  p.  "  g^  ^ 

arc  to  the  spfiero- conic   (9.)   makes 

with  the  two  ct/clic  arcs  :  so  that  by  comparison  of  XXF.  and  XXVI.  we 

have  the  relation, 

XXVII.  ..A  +  B  =  z^+z-  =  v2b. 

A  JUL 


8 


*  This  relation  was  mentioned  by  anticipation  in  894,  (3.) ;  and  the  relation  in  XXYII.  may 
easily  be  yeiified,  by  conceiving  the  point  of  contact  f  in  fig.  80  (vol.  ii.,  page  66)  to  tend  towards  a 
minor  fiummit  of  the  conic,  or  the  tangent  arc  apb  to  tend  to  pass  through  the  two  points  c,  o',  in 
which  the  cyclic  arcs  intersect. 

ilAMll.TON'8  ElBMKNTS  OF  QUATERNIONS,  VoL,   II.  3  C 
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(11.)  Comparing  the  expression  XXF.  for  006  2by  with  the  last  expression 
XVIII.  for  g :  TX/i,  we  derive  the  following  conatruction  for  a  spherO'ConiCy 
which  may  easily  be  verified  by  geometry  :* 

Having  assumed  two  points  (l,  m)  on  a  sphere,  and  having  described  a  small 
circle  round  one  of  them  (say  l),  bisect  the  arcs  (mq)  which  are  draton  to  its 
circumference  from  the  other  point ;  the  locus  of  the  bisecting  points  (p)  unll 
be  a  sphero-conic,  with  the  two  fixed  points  for  its  two  cyclic  poles  (or  for  the 
poles  of  its  cyclic  arcs),  and  with  an  arcual  minor  axis  (2b)  equal  to  the  arcual 
radius  of  the  small  circle,  f 

(12.)  As  regards  the  arcual  major  axis  (say  2a)  of  the  same  sphero-conic, 
it  is  (with  the  conditions  XIX.)  the  angle  between  the  two  sides  (oomp.  XX.), 

XXVin.  .  .  ps  =  ci^os  +  (-  c,)'*a>,    pi  «  ci^Oi  -  {-  Ci)"*a» ; 
whence  (oomp.  XXI.), 

XXIX.  .  .  tan'  a  =  -^,     or     XXIX'.  .  .  oos  2a  «  ^^-^-^  «  (say)  e, 
and  therefore,  a  few  easy  reductions  being  made, 

from  which  we  can  at  once  infer,  that  if  a  focus  of  the  oonio  be  determined, 
by  drawing  from  a  minor  summit  to  the  major  axis  an  aro  equal  to  the 
major  semiaxis  a,  the  minor  axis  subtends  at  this  focus  (or  at  the  other)  a 
spherical  angle  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  two  cyclic  arcs. 

(13.)  For  the  tun)  real  unifocal  transformations  of  the  equation  of  the  cane, 
or  the  forms, 

XXXI.  .  .  a(Vap)'  +  6(8/3/»)»  =  0,    and    XXXI'. .  .  a(Va»»  +  fi(S/3»»  =  0, 

with  one  common  set  of  real  values  of  the  scalar  coefficients,  a  and  b,  but  with 
two  real  focal  unit  lines  a,  a,  and  two  real  directive  normals  j3,  j3'  corresponding, 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  sub-articles  to  358 ;  except  that  it 
should  be  noticed,  that  if  the  cone  be  real,  and  if  the  line  os  have  the  direction 


*  In  fact,  the  bisecting  radii  op  are  parallel  to  the  supplementary  chords  m'q,  if  mc'  be  ft  diameter 
of  the  sphere ;  and  the  loous  of  all  such  chords  is  a  cyclic  cone,  resting  on  the  small  circle  as  its  base, 
t  [By  quaternions,  if  oq  =  «,  vitfr^  =  u(p/i-i)»  or  ujc  =  -  v^fip,  &c.] 
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of  its  internal  aans^  so  that  the  inequalities  XIX.  are  satisfied,  and  therefore 
also  (by  405,  (6.)), 

11.     .     .     Cf^     >     0     >    Cl'^    >    Ct'^y 


instead  of  the  inequalities  368,  III.,  or  359,  XXXYII.,  we  are  now  to 
change,  in  the  earlier  formulas  referred  to,  the  symbols  CiCtO^aiatat  to 
CzCic^a^Qiazf  so  that  we  have  now  the  values, 

XXXm.  . .  a  -  -  (?i,    6  =  Oil  -  c,  +  c,    if    T/3  =  T/3'  =  1. 

(14.)  And  as  regards  the  interpretatum  of  the  unifocal  form  XXXI.,  with 
these  last  values,  it  is  evidently  contained  in  this  other  equation, 

XXXIV.  . .  sin  ii  e.sec  z  ^  =  ^  -  f^ILfLi^V^  const. ; 

the  9ine8  of  the  inclinations  of  an  arbitrary  side  (p)  of  the  coney  to  a  focal  line 
(o),  and  to  the  corresponding  director  plane  (JL/3),  thus  bearing  to  each  other 
(as  is  well  known)  a  constant  ratioy  which  remains  imchanged  when  we  pass 
to  the  other  (real)  focal  line  (a^),  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  (real) 
director  plane  (± /30  ^  and  the  focal  plane  of  these  two  lines  (a,  a)  being 
perpendicular  to  that  one  of  the  three  axes^  which  corresponds  to  the  root 
(here  Ci  by  XXXII.)  of  the  cuhic^  of  which  the  reciprocal  is  algebraically 
intermediate  between  the  reciprocab  of  the  other  two. 

(15.)  It  is,  however,  more  symmetric  to  employ  the  bifocal  tranrformation 
(comp.  360,  VI.*), 

XXXV.  .  .  0  -  (8ap)»  -  2ri3apSaV  +  (S«»*  +  (1  -  ^)p* ; 

» 

in  which  the  scalar  constant  e  has  the  value  (comp.  XXIX^), 

XXXVI.  •  •  ^  »  cos  2a ; 
and  a,  a  are  the  two^  real  and/oca/  unit  lines^  recently  considered  (13.). 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  formula  here  cited,  the  symbols  a,  a'  did  not  denote  unit- 
Tectors. 

t  When  those  two  vectors  a,  a  remain  cotutant,  bat  the  scalar  0  ehongety  there  arises  a  system  of 
hieonfocdl  cone$ :  or,  by  their  intersections  with  a  concentrio  sphere,  a  system  of  bieanfoeal  tphdro' 
eome$,    CSompare  the  second  Kote  to  page  191. 

2  02 
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(16.)  The  equation  XXXV.,  for  the  case  of  a  real  cone^  may  be  thua 
written  (comp.  XXVI.  XXXVI.), 

XXXVII.  .  .  z  ^  +  z  A  =  00B-*  «  =  2a ; 

a         a 

the  sum*  of  the  inclinations  of  the  side  p  to  the  ttco  focal  lines  a,  a'  being 
thus  constant^  and  equal  (as  is  well  known)  to  the  major  axis  of  the  spherical 
conic :  and  although,  when  e  >  1,  the  cone  becomes  imaginary^  jet  it  is  then 
asymptotic  to  a  real  ellipsoid^  as  we  shall  shortly  see. 

407.  The  bifocal  form  (406,  XXXV.)  of  the  equation  of  a  cone  may 
suggest  the  corresponding /orm, 

I.  . .  (7  =  Cyp  =  (Sop)*  -  2eSap&a'p  +  (8o»*  +  (1  -  e')p\ 

in  which  a  and  a  are  given  and  generally  non-parallel  unit-lines,  while  e  and 
C  are  scalar  constants,  as  capable  of  representing  generally  (comp.  360,  (2.), 
(3.))  a  central  but  non^conical  surface  {fp  -  1)  of  the  second  order.  And  we 
shall  find  that  if,  in  passing  from  one  such  surface  to  another,  we  suppose 
a  and  a  to  remain  unchanged,  but  e  and  C  to  mry  together,  so  as  to  be  always 
connected  by  the  relation, 

11.  .•(7=(e»-l)(0  +  SaoO/*, 

in  which  /  is  some  real,  positive,  and  given  scalar,  then  all  the  surfaces 
I.  so  deduced,  or  in  other  words  the  surfaces  represented  by  the  conmion 
equation, 

TTT        7«      nr        (S«p)'  -  2e^ap^'p  +  (Sa»»  +  (1  >  e')p' 
ill.  ..I  ^Up (,'  .!)(,  +  SaaO ' 

with  e  for  the  on^  variable  parameter,  compose  a  Confocal  System. 
(1.)  The  scalar  form  HI.  ot/p  gives  the  connected  vector  form, 

TV         ;•-'..  -  72*^^        QS(a  -  ea)p  +  ff'S(a'  -  ga)/>  +  (1  -  <?')/> 
iV.  ../.-/  ^p _______ , 


♦  Or  the  difference,  according  to  the  choice  between  two  opposite  directions,  for  one  of  the  tiro 
focal  lines.  The  angular  traneformation  XXXVII.  may  be  accomplished,  by  resolving  the  equation 
XXXV.  as  a  quadratic  in  e^  and  then  interpreting  the  result. 
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whioh  may  also  be  thus  written,  with  the  value  II.  of  (7, 

V.  .  .  C7v  =  C^p  =  (a  -  ea)Sap  +  {a  -  ea)8ap  +  (1  -  e')p, 

80  that  the  f unotion  f  is  Belf-conjugatey  as  it  ought  to  be. 
(2.)  And  because  we  have  thus, 

VI.  .  .  (6*  -  l)P<^a  =  a-ea,     (e"  -  lj/>o'  -  «  -  ^«> 
if  we  write,  for  abridgment, 

we  shall  have  the  values,* 

^Vaa'        =  -  J-*Vao', 

^(n  -aO--C-'(a-aO; 

comparing  which  with  405,  (1.),  (2.),  we  see  that  the  three  (real  or  imaginary) 

lines,  

IX.  .  .  aU{a  +  oO,     bJJYaaj     cU(o  -  a'), 

of  any  one  of  which  the  direction  may  be  reversed,  are  the  three  vector 
eetniaxes  of  the  surfaces  y}>  a  1 ;  and  therefore,  by  YII.,  that  the  system  III. 
is  one  of  cor^ocah^  as  asserted. 

(3.)  The  rectangular  tran^ormatianSy  scalar  and  vector,  are  now  (comp. 
406,  X.,  and  357,  V.  VIH.) : 

X        /t     nr       (8pP(a  +  gQ)'  ,  (SpUVaaQ'  ,  (SpU(a  -  a')y  . 
YT         „        12  XT(a  +  a') .  S|oU(a  +  a')      XJVaa'.  SpTTVaa' 


U(a  -  gQ  .  8pV(a  -  qQ 


which  can  both  be  established,  by  the  rules  of  the  present  Calculus,  in  several 
other  ways,  and  from  the  first  of  whioh  it  follows  that  (as  is  well  known) 
through  any  proposed  point  p  of  space  there  can  in  general  be  drawn  three 
confocal  surfaces^  of  a  given  system  III.  ;  one  an  ellipsoid^  for  which  «  >  1, 
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and  therefore  a*  >  6*  >  o*  >  0 ;  another  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloidy  for  which 
«  <  1,  6  >  -  Saa',  a*  >  6'  >  0  >  c' ;  and  the  third  a  doubk^aheeted  hyperboJoid^ 
for  which  e  <  -  Saa',  e  >  -  1,  a'  >  0  >  J'  >(?*. 

(4.)  From  the  other  rectangular  transformation  XI.  it  follows,  that  if 
we  denote  by  vi  =  ^ip  what  the  normal  vector  v  =  ^/o  becomes,  when  p 
remains  the  same,  but  e  is  changed  to  a  second  root  ei  of  the  equation  III. 
or  X.  of  the  surface^  considered  as  a  cubic  in  e,  then 

XII.  .  .  -^ =  /*^vi  =  l^^iv  =  P<P\(Pp  =  l*<^<pip ; 

Ci  "^  e 

but 

XIII. . .  Spvi  =  Spv  =  fip  ^/p  =  1, 

Ap  being  formed  from  j^,  by  the  substitution  of  Ci  for  e ;  therefore, 

XIV. .  *  0  =  Spfftvi  =  Svi^p  =  Sviv, 

and  the  known  theorem  results,  that  confocal  surfaces  cut  each  other 
orthogonally* 

(5.)  It  follows,  from  V.  and  VI.,  that  the  inverse  function  ^"^p  can  be 
expressed  as  follows : 

XV.  .  .  0-V  =  l\o&ap  +  a'&ap)  -  Vp ; 

*  or  that  p  may  be  deduced  from  v  by  the  formula, 

XVI.  •  .  p  —  ^"^v  =  /'(aSa'v  +  o'Sav)  —  i*v, 

which  can  easily  be  otherwise  established.  Hence  (comp.  361,  (4.)),  the 
equation  of  the  surface  reciprocal  to  the  surface  I.  or  III.,  or  of  that  new 
surface  which  has  v  (instead  of  p)  for  its  variable  vector,  is 

XVII.  .  .  1  =  -Pv  =  Svir^v  =  2/^SavSa'v  -  JV ; 

the  fxed  focal  lines  a,  a  of  the  confocal  system  III.,  or  of  the  corresponding 
system  of  the  asymptotic  cones,  becoming  thus  (in  agreement  with  known 
results)  the  fxed  cyclic  normals  (or  cyclic  lines,  comp.  361,  (6.))  of  the 
reciprocal  system  XVII. 


*  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  satM  formula  XII.,  by  expressing  that  r,  vi,  and  ^n  or  ^ir  are 
eomplanar,  contains  this  other  part  of  the  known  theorem  referred  to,  that  the  itU^rseelion  is  a  liats  pf 
curvature,  on  each  of  the  two  eonfoeaU.    [Compaie  410,  (12.)0 
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(6.)  In  thuB  deduoing  the  equation  XYII.  from  III.i  no  use  has  been 
made  of  the  rectangular  tranefarmaiione  X.  XI.,  of  the  funotions  fp  and  ^p. 
Without  the  transformations  last  referred  to,  we  oould  therefore  have 
inferred,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  form  XVII.,  that  the  reciprocal 
surface  {Fv  =  1)  with  v  for  its  variable  vector,  which  has  the  same  rectangular 
system  of  directions  for  its  three  semiaxes  as  the  original  surface  [fp  «  1),  but 
with  inverse  squares  (the  roots  of  its  cubic)  equal  to  the  direct  squares  of  the 
original  semiaxes,  ha«  for  equation  (comp.  405,  XII.)) 

XVIII.  .  .  1  «  JPi;  «  l\&avav  -  ev^)  =  SXv/ii/  +  gv\ 

if 

XIX.  . .  X  =  /o,    /ii  «  /a',    ^  =  -«/»-  -  eTXfi ; 

the  values  VII.  of  a',  b\  &  being  thus  deduced  anefw^  but  by  a  process  quite 
different  from  that  employed  in  (2.),  under  the  forms  (comp.  405,  XIII.), 

XX 0*  =  £^  =  -  ^  +  TX/x ;    6'  =  c  «  -  ^  +  SX/t4 ;    c»  =  <?i  «  -  gr  -  TX/w ; 

while  the  directions  IX.  of  the  corresponding  semiaxes  may  be  deduced  as 
those  of  as)  at,  oi,  from  the  formulae  405,  XIV. 

(7.)  If  the  symbol  w  (v),  or  simply  oiv,  be  used  to  denote  a  netc  linear  and 
self-oonjugate  vector  function  of  v,  defined  by  the  equation, 

XXH.  .  •  wv  =  pBpv  —  /'(aSo'v  +  a&av)i 

with  p  here  treated  as  a  vector  constant,  then  (because  8pv  -  1)  the  equation 
XVI.  may  be  thus  written  (comp.  864,  &c.), 

XXn. ..  (cu  + J»)v  =  0; 

the  three  rectangular  directions,  of  the  three  normals  i/,  vi,  v%  to  the  three 
con/ocals  through  p,  are  therefore  those  which  satisfy  (comp.  again  354)  the 
vector  quadratic  equation, 

XXni.  .  .  Vvaii;  =  0; 

and  they  are  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  this  new  surface  of  the  second  order 
(comp.  357,  &c.), 

XXIV.  .  .  8vwv  a  (Spi')*  -  2/*Sai;8a'v  =  1, 

in  which  p  is  still  treated  as  a  constant  vector,  but  v  as  a  variable  one. 

(8.)  The  inverse  squares  of  the  scalar  semiaxes  of  this  new  surface  [Qviov  =  1) 
are  the  direct  squares  i%  i|',  («*  of  what  may  be  called  the  fnean  semiaxes  of 


XXVI.  .  .  - 
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the  three  canfocab  ;  these  latter  equares  must  therefore  be  the  roots  of  this 

new  eubiCy 

XXV.  . .  0  =  m  +  m'6»  +  m''(6*)«  +  {V)\ 

in  which  the  coefficients  w,  m',  m",  deduced  here  from  the  new  function  en, 
as  they  were  deduced  from  0  in  tlie  Section  III.  ii.  6,  have  the  values, 

(m    =:/^(SaaV)*; 
m'  =  l'(Vaay  +  2PS(Vap  .VaV)  ; 

Accordingly,  if  we  observe  that  (because  Ta  «  Ta'  -  1)  we  have  among 
others  the  transformation, 

XXVn.  .  .  (Sao»»  «  p'(Vaay  -  (Sap)*  -  2Saa'8opSa>  -  (So»% 

we  can  express  this  last  cubic  equation  XXV.,  with  these  values  XXVI.  of 
its  coefficients,  under  the  form, 

XXVIII.  .  .  0  =  (6«  +  p')  [{b*  -  PSaay  -  /*) 

+  2/»(6»  -  /^aaOSopSa'p  -  /*((8op)*  +  (Sa»*)  ; 

which,  when  we  change  J*  by  VII.  to  its  value  P{e  +  Saa'),  and  divide  by  /*, 
becomes  the  cubic  in  «,  or  the  equation  III.  under  the  form, 

XXIX.  ...  0  =  («»  -  1)  {P{e  +  SaaO  +  /a«)  +  2^SapSa>  -  (Sop)*  -  (Sa»*. 

(9.)  As  an  additional  test  of  the  conmfency  of  this  whole  theory  and 

method,  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  of  the  new  surface  XXIV.,  or  those 

of  the  three  normals  (7.)  to  the  confocals,  or  the  thi*ee  vector  roots  (364)  of 

the  equation  XXIII.,  ought  to  admit  of  being  assigned  by  three  expressions 

of  the  forms, 

nv    -  \P<r  ■{■  b^xjj    +  i*<T, 

«ivi  =  \l/(Ti  +  bi\(ji  +  6i*<ri, 

.fijvt  =  xf/at  +  bi*x<ft  +  bt^at ; 


XXX.  .  •  - 


in  which  6',  6i',  &»•  are  the  three  scalar  roots  of  the  cubic  XXV.  or  XXVTII., 
while  (T,  <ri,  a%  are  three  arbitrary  vectors ;  Uy  n^  n^  are  three  scalar  coefficients^ 
which  can  be  determined  by  the  conditions  Spv  -  S/oi/i  =  Spvt  =  1  (comp. 
XIII.) ;  and  ypy  x  are  two  new  auxiliary  linear  and  vector  functions^  to  be 
deduced  here  from  the  function  en,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  deduced 
from  ^  in  the  Section  lately  referred  to. 
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(10.)  Acoordingly,  by  the  method  of  that  Section,  taking  for  convenience 
the  given*  vector  p  (instead  of  the  arbitrary  vectors  cf,  (7i,  at)  as  the  subject 
of  the  operations  xp  and  x»  ^^  fii^d  the  expressions, 

XXXI.  ,  .  xf/p  ^  l*YaaSaapf     XP  "  /'(aSa'p  +  a  Sap  -  2pSaa)  ; 

whence,  after  a  few  reductions,  with  elimination  of  n  by  the  relation  Bpv  =  1, 
and  by  the  cubic  in  b\  the  first  equation  XXX.  becomes : 

XXXII.  .  .  0  =  (6»v  +  p)  {(6'  -  PSaaJ  -  I'] 

+  r{b*  -  rSaa')  (aSa>  +  a'Sap)  -  l^aSap  +  a'Sa»  ; 

which  is  in  fact  a  form  of  the  relation  between  v  and  p,  for  any  one  of  the 
confocals,  as  appears  (for  instance)  by  again  changing  b*  to  ^{e  -f  Saa^,  and 
comparing  with  the  equation  lY. 

(11.)  Another  and  a  more  interesting  auxiliary  surface^  of  which  the  axes 
have  still  the  directions  of  the  normals  v,  is  found  by  inverting  the  new  linear 
function  lu,  or  by  forming  from  XXII.  the  inverse  equation^ 


in  which,  .x^x^II.  .  .  (co-»  +  6-»)  V  «  0 ; 

XXXIV.  .  .  o>~*v .  (Saa'/o)'  =s  Vaa'Soa'v  +  t^{Yap8apv  +  YapSapv)  ; 

and  from  which  it  follows  that  the  normals  v  to  the  confocals  through  p  have 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  this  new  cone^ 

XXXV.  .  .  Svo>-^  V  =  0,     or     XXXVI.  .  .  0  =  /«(Saa  y)*  +  2SapvSa'pv, 

with  p  treated  as  a  constant,  as  before. 

(12.)  The  vertex  of  this  auxiliary  cone  being  placed  at  the  given  point  p, 
of  intersection  of  the  three  confocals,  we  may  inquire  in  what  curve  is  the 
cone  cut,  by  the  plane  of  the  given /oca/  lines,  a,  a,  drawn  through  the  common 
centre  o  of  all  the  surfaces  III.  Denoting  by  cr  «  ^a  +  if  a  the  vector  of  a 
point  s  of  this  sought  section^  and  writing 

XXXVII.  ..v  =  (r-p  =  ^a  +  fa'  -  py 

the  equation  XXXVI.  gives  the  relation, 

XXXVrri.  .  .  ^^  «  ^  =  ^-^  -  const. ; 

2         4 

*  The  general  exprosflions  for  t^tr  and  x^  include  tenuB,  whicli  Tanish  when  a  =  p, 
Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  ot  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  >  I) 
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the  section  is  therefore  an  hyperbola^  which  is  independent  of  the  point  p,  and 
has  the  focal  lines  of  the  system  ior  its  asymptotes.  And  because  its  vector 
equation  may  be  thus  written  (comp.  371,  II.), 

XXXIX.  .  .  <T  =  ^o  +  i/*^'a', 

or  what  may  be  called  its  quaternion  equation  as  follows  (comp.  371, 1.), 

XL.  .  .  2Yaa  .Vera'  =  PiYaa^, 

it  satisfies  the  two  scalar  equations, 

XLI.  .  .  wi  =  0,    w'  =  0, 

with  the  significations  XXYI.  of  m  and  m^ ;  it  is  therefore  that  important 
curve,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Focal  Hyperbola  :*  namely  the 
limit  to  which  the  section  of  the  confocal  surface  by  the  plane  of  its  extreme^ 
axes  tends,  when  the  mean  axis  (26)  tends  to  vanish.  We  are  then  led  thus  to 
the  known  theorem,  that  if  with  any  assumed  point  7  for  vertex^  and  with  the 
focal  hyperbolaX  for  base,  a  cone  be  constructed,  the  axes  of  this  focal  cone  have 
the  directions  of  the  normals  to  the  confocals  through  p. 

(13.)  As  regards  the  Focal  Ellipse,  its  two  scalar  equations  may  be 
deduced  from  the  rectangular  form  X.,  by  equating  to  zero  both  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  of  its  last  term ;  they  are  therefore, 

XUI.  .  •  S  (a  -  aO  p  -  0,     2/*  =  (SpU(a  +  aO)'  +  (^^^°?T; 

the  curve  being  thus  given  as  a  perpendicular  section  of  an  elliptic  cylinder, 
with  /-v/2  and  1\/{1  +  Saa'),  or  (a*  -  c*)*  and  (6*  -  c*)*,  for  the  semiaxes  of 
its  base,  or  of  the  ellipse  itself. 

(14.)  The  same  curve  may  also  be  represented  by  the  equations. 


or 


XLIII.  .  .  Sap  «  Sa>,     TYap  «  (4»  -  C*)*, 

XLIH'.  .  .  SaV  =  Sap,     TVa'p  -  (ft*  -  c*)* ; 


*  Compare  the  Notes  to  pages  240,  toI.  i.,  and  17,  vol.  ii. 

t  Kamely,  those  two  of  which  the  tquaret  algehraically  include  between  them  that  of  the  third ; 
this  latter  being,  for  the  same  reason,  considered  here  as  the  fMan, 

X  We  shall  soon  see  that  quaternions  give,  with  equal  ease,  a  more  general  known  theorem,  in 
which  this  is  iQcladed  as  a  limit.    [Compare  408,  (13.),  page  214.] 
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which  exprees  that  it  is  the  common  intersection  of  its  own  plane  (±  o  -  a^) 
with  two  right  cylinders*  whioh  haye  the  two  focal  lines  a,  a'  of  the  system 
for  their  axes  of  revolution,  and  haye  equal  radii,  denoted  each  by  the  radical 
last  written. 

(15.)  In  general,  the  unifocal  form  (oomp.  406,  (130)  o^  ^^  equation  HE., 
namely, 

XLIV.  .  .  0  -  (1  -  tf»)  {(VapY  +  6»)  +  (S(a'  -  ea)py, 

in  whioh  a  and  a  may  be  interchanged,  shows  that  the  tuH>  equal  right 
cylinders, 

XLV. . .  (VapY  +  6»  -  0,      XLT. . .  (Va'pY  +  J» «  0, 
or 

XLVI.  • .  TYap  -  b,  XLVr. .  .  TVa>  -  b, 

which  are  real  if  their  common  radius  b  be  such,  that  is,  if  the  confooal  (e)  be 
either  an  ellipsoid  (supposed  to  be  real),  or  else  a  single»sheeted  hyperbohid, 
and  which  haye  the  focal  lines  a,  a  of  the  system  for  their  axes  of  reyolution, 
envelopef  that  confocal  surface ;  the  planes  of  the  two  ellipses  of  contact  (which 
again  are  real  curves,  if  b  be  real)  being  giyen  by  the  equations, 

XLVn.  .  .  S(a'  -  ea)p  =  0,        XLVir.  .  .  S(a  -  ea')p  =  0  ; 

so  that  they  pass  through  the  centre  o  of  the  surface  (or  of  the  system),  and 
are  the  (real)  director  planes  (comp.  406,  (14.))  of  the  asymptotic  cone  (real  or 
imaginary),  to  the  particular  confocal  (e). 

(16.)  Whether  the  mean  semiaxis  [b)  be  real  or  imaginary,  the  surface 
III.  (supposed  to  be  itself  real)  is  always,  by  the  form  XLIY.  of  its 
equation,  the  locus  of  a  system  of  real  ellipses  (oomp.  404,  (1.)),  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  director  plane  XLYII.,  whioh  haye  their  centres  on  the  focal 
line  a,  and  are  orthogonally  projected  into  circles  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
that  line. 

(17.)  The  same  surface  is  also  the  locus  of  a  second  system  of  such  ellipses, 
related  similarly  to  the  second  focal  line  a,  and  to  the  second  director 


*  The  reader  may  consult  page  513  of  the  Lectures ^  for  the  case  of  this  theorem  which  answers  to 
a  given  eUiptoid.  The  foeal  ellipee  may  also  be  represented  generally  by  the  expression  (comp.  page 
4179  ToL  i.,  of  these  EUtnents), 

p=:(a?-f«)*V.o«U(a  +  a'); 

or  by  the  same  expression,  with  a  and  a  interchanged. 
t  Compare  pages  202,  236,  241,  316,  yoL  i. 

2  D  2 
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plane  XLVIF- ;  and  it  appears  that  these  two  systetns  of  elliptic  sections  of 
a  surface  of  the  second  order,  which  from  some  points  of  view  are  nearly 
as  interesting  as  the  circular  sections^  may  conveniently  be  called  its  Centr<h 

Focal  Ellipses. 

(18.)  For  example,  when  the  first  quaternion  form  (204,  (14.),  or  404, 1.) 
of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  is  employed,  one  system  of  such  ellipses 
coincides  with  the  system  (204,  (13.))  of  which,  in  the  first  generation*  of  the 
surface,  the  ellipsoid  was  treated  as  the  hcus ;  and  an  analogous  generation 
of  the  tm  hyperbohidsy  by  geometrical  deformation  of  two  corresponding 
surfaces  of  revolution^  with  certain  resulting  homologies  (comp.  sub-arts,  to 
274),  through  substitution  of  (centro-focal)  ellipses  ior  circles,  conducts  to 
equations  of  those  hyperboloids  of  the  same  unifocal  form ;  namely,  if  a  and  /3 
have  significations  analogous  to  those  in  the  cited  equation  of  the  ellipsoid 
(so  that  j3  and  not  a  is  here  9^  focal  line), 

XLVIII. .  .  (s  ^Y+  (vgY-  +  1 ; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  surface  consists  of 
one  sheet  or  of  two* 

(19.)  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  as,  by  changing  /3  to  a  in  the 
corresponding  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^  we  could  return  (comp.  404,  (1.)) 
to  a  form  (403,  XI.)  of  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  so  the  same  change  in 


•  BeBides  that  Jirtt  generation  (I)  of  the  Ellipsoid,  which  was  a  double  one,  in  the  sense  that  a 
second  tyttem  (17.)  of  generating  eUipees  might  he  employed,  and  which  served  to  connect  the  surface 
with  a  eoneentne  sphere,  hy  certain  relations  of  homology  (274) ;  and  the  eecond  double  generation  or 
conitruetion  (II),  hy  means  of  either  of  two  diaeentrie  spheres  (217,  (4.),  (6.),  (7.)»  "id  220,  (3.)), 
which  was  Ulustrated  hy  fig.  63  (page  234,  vol.  i.,  and  page  184,  vol.  ii.) :  several  other  genoations 
of  the  same  important  surface  were  deduced  from  quaternions  in  the  lectures  to  which  it  is  only 
poesihle  here  to  refer.  A  reader,  then,  who  happens  to  have  a  copy  of  that  earlier  work,  may  consult 
page  499  for  a  generation  (III)  of  a  system  of  ti€o  reciprocal  ellipsoids,  with  a  common  mean  axis  (2b), 
hy  means  of  a  moving  sphere,  of  which  the  radius  (=  b)  U  given,  hut  of  which  the  centre  has  the 
original  ellipsoid  for  its  locus ;  while  the  corresponding  point  on  the  reciprocal  surface,  and  also  the 
normals  at  the  two  points,  are  easily  deduced  from  the  construction.  In  page  502,  he  will  find 
another  and  perhaps  a  simpler  generation  (IV),  of  the  same  pair  of  reciprocal  eUipsoids,  hy  means  of 
quadrilaterals  inscHbed  in  a  fixed  sphere  (the  common  mean  sphere,  comp.  216,  (10.)) ;  the  directions  of 
the  four  sides  of  such  a  quadrilateral  heing  given,  and  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  intersecting  in  a  point 
of  one  surface,  while  the  other  pair  have  for  their  intersection  the  corresponding  point  of  the  other  (or 
reciprocal)  ellipsoid.  In  the  page  last  cited,  and  in  the  f  oUowing  page,  there  is  given  a  new  double 
generation  (V)  of  any  one  ellipsoid ;  its  circular  sections  (of  either  system)  heing  constructed  as 
intersections  of  two  equal  spheres  (or  spheric  surfaces),  of  which  the  line  of  centres  retains  h  fixed 
direction,  while  the  spheres  slide  within  ttco  equal  and  right  cylinders,  whose  axes  intersect  each  other 
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XLYIII.  oonduots  to  eqnationB  of  the  equilateral  hyperhoUnds  of  revolution, 
of  one  sheet  and  of  two,  under  the  yery  aimple  forms*  (oomp.  210^  XL)) 

XLIX.  •.8^jY--l,    and    L.  ..S^^V^+i; 

in  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  pointe  after  the  signs  S,  and  of  which 
the  geometrical  interpretations  become  obvious  when  then  thej  are  written 
thus  (comp.  199,  V.), 

LI.  .  .  t5  =  ysec  sf- -  ^^V    Ln.  .  .  T^  -  v^sec  2  ^  ^  ; 

a  \jC        a/  a  a 

where  T  -  ^  op  :  oa,  while  z.  -  is  the  inclination  aop  of  the  semidiameter  op 
a  a 

to  the  ems  of  revolution  oa,  and  jr-  /L-  is  the  inclination  of  the  same 

semidiameter  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

(20.)  The  real  cyclic  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  surface  III.  might  be 
deduced  from  the  unifocal  form  XLIY.,  by  the  general  method  of  the 
sub-articles  to  359 ;  but  since  we  have  ready  the  rectangular  form  X.,  it  is 
simpler  to  obtain  them  from  that  form,  with  the  help  of  the  identity, 

LIIL  .  .  -  p»  -  (8/oU(a  +  a'))'  +  (S/oUVaaO'  +  (S/»XJ(o  -  o'))% 
by  eliminating  the  first  of  these  three  terms  for  the  case  of  a  single-sheeted 


(in  the  centre  of  the  generated  surface),  and  of  which  the  eomtMn  radius  Ib  the  mean  temiaxie  (h). 
Finally,  in  page  699  of  the  same  yolume,  there  will  be  found  a  new  generation  .(VI)  of  the  original 
ellipsoid  (abe),  analogous  to  the  generation  (lY)  by  the  Jixed  (tnean)  sphere,  but  with  new  directions  of 
the  sides  of  the  quadrilaterals^  which  are  also  (in  this  last  generation)  inscribed  in  the  circles  of  a 
certain  mean  ellipsoid  (or  prelate  spheroid)  of  revolution,  which  luis  the  mean  axis  {2b)  for  its  mqjor 
axis,  and  has  ttoo  medial  foci  on  that  axis,  whose  common  distance  from  the  centre  is  represented  by 
the  expression, 

\/(fl»  -  b^)  V(y  -  gg)  _ 
V(a«-*<+<j»)       ' 

the  common  tangent  planes,  to  this  mean  (or  medial)  ellipsoid,  and  to  the  given  (or  generated)  ellipsoid 
(abe),  which  are  parallel  to  their  common  axis  (2b),  being  parallel  also  to  the  two  umbiliear  diameters 
of  the  latter  surface. 

*  The  same  forms,  but  with  o  for  p,  and  fi  for  a,  may  be  deduced  from  XLYIII.  on  the  plan  of 

274,  (2.),  (4.),  by  assuming  an  auxiliary  yector  a  such  that  S  -  =  1  S  -,  and  V  -  s  Y  ^  ;    the 

p  a  p  p 

homologies,  above  alluded  to,  between  the  getteral  hyperboloid  of  either  species,  and  the  equilateral 

hgperboloid  of  revolution  of  the  same  species,  admitting  also  thus  of  being  easily  exhibited. 
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hyperholoid  (for  which  6"*  >  <r'  >  0  >  cr*)  ;  the  wcond  for  an  ellipsoid 
(c"*  >  6"*  >  dT*  >  0)  ;  and  the  third  for  a  double-sheeted  hyperholoid 
(V*  >  0  >  c"»  >  IT). 

(21.)  Whatever  the  species  of  the  surfaoe  III.  may  be,  we  can  always 
derive  from  the  unifocal  form  XLIY.  of  its  equation  what  may  be  called 
an  Exponential  Transfonnation ;  namely  the  vector  expression, 

LIV.  .  .  p  =  iro  +  yYa%    with    LV.  ..ix?fa  +  y'fXJYaa  -  1 ; 

the  scalar  exponent^  t^  remaining  arbitrary^  but  the  two  scalar  coefficients^ 
X  and  yj  being  connected  by  this  last  equation  of  the  second  degree :  provided 
that  the  new  constant  vector  /3  be  derived  from  a,  a\  and  Cy  by  the  formula, 

(a'  -  tfa)UVaa' 


LVI. . .  ^  =  ^^ ^ 


mi 


which  gives  after  a  few  reductions  (oomp.  the  expression  315,  HE.  for  a\ 


when  Ta  =  1), 


while 


LYII.  .  .  Vaj3  «  UVaa',     S  (a'  -  ea)^  =  0,     Sao'^  -  0  ; 
LVIIL  .  .  Va*/3  = /3S  .  a*  +  UVaa'.  8  .  a*-^ 
LIX.  .  .  V.  aYa'0  =  a*UVaa'  =  TU  ; 

LX.  .  .  S  (a'  -  ea)p  =«?(«  +  Sao'),     Vop  «  yo'TTVaa' ; 
LXI.  .  ./a  =  flT'JV,     and     LXII.  •  ./j3  «/XJVaa'  =  J'. 


(22.)  If  we  treat  the  exponent j  tj  as  the  only  variable  in  the  expression 
UTV.  for  p,  then  (comp.  314,  (2.))  that  exponential  expression  represents 
what  we  have  called  (17.)  a  centro-focal  ellipse  ;  the  distance  of  its  centre 
(or  of  its  plane)  from  the  centre  of  the  surface^  measured  along  the  focal 
line  a,  being  represented  by  the  coeiBGloient  x  ;  and  the  radius  of  the  right 
cylinder,  of  which  the  ellipse  is  a  section,  or  the  radius  of  the  circle  (16.) 
into  which  that  ellipse  is  projected,  on  a  plane  ±  a,  being  represented  by 
the  other  coefficient,  y :  while  ^t-nr  is  the  excentric  anomaly, 

(23.)  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  treat  the  exponent  t  as  givetiy  but  the 
coefficients  x  and  y  as  varying  together,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  LY. 
of  the  second  degree,  the  expression  LIY.  then  represents  a  different  section 
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of  the  surface  III.,  made  by  a  plane  through  the  line  a,  which  makes  with 

the  focal  plane  (of  a,  a)  an  angle  «  -^ ;  this  latter  section  (like  the  former) 

being  ahcays  realy  if  the  surface  itself  be  such :  but  being  an  ellipse  for  an 
ellipsoid^  and  an  hyperbola  for  either  hyperboloidj  because 

LXIII.  .  ./a  ./UVaa'  -  o-V  by  LXI.  and  LXII. 

(24.)  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  by  interchanging 
a  and  a  we  obtain  a  Second  Exponential  Transformation^  connected  with 
the  second  system  (17.)  of  centro-focal  ellipses^  as  the  first  exponential  trans- 
formation LIY.  is  connected  with  the  first  system  (16.). 

(25.)  The  asymptotic  cone  fp^O  has  likewise  its  two  systems  of  centro* 
focal  ellipses^  and  its  equation  admits  in  like  manner  of  two  exponential 
transformations^  of  the  form  LIV. ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  the 
equation  LY.  is  replaced  by  the  following, 

LXIV.  .  .  x]fa  +  y'fVYaa'  =  0, 

■ 

in  which,  for  a  real  eoncy  the  coefiScients  of  a?  and  ^  have  opposite  signs 
by  (23.). 

(26.)  Finally,  as  regards  the  confocal  relation  of  the  surfaces  III.,  which 
may  represent  any  confocal  system  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  it  may 
be  perceived  from  (4.)  that  an  essential  character  of  such  a  relation  is 
expressed  by  the  equation, 

LXV. . .  Vv^^v^  «  Vv^^v ; 

which  may  perhaps  be  called,  on  that  account,  the  Equation  of  Confocals. 

(27.)  It  is  understood  that  the  two  confocal  surfaces  here  considered,  are 
represented  by  the  two  scalar  equations, 

LXVI. .  .  Sp^p  -  1,    Sp^^«l,    or    LXVr.  ../p»l,   /p  «  1 ; 

and  that  the  two  linear  and  vector  functions^  v  and  v^,  of  an  arbitrary  vector  p, 

which  represent  normals  to  the  two  concentric  and  similar  and  similarly 

posited  surfaces, 

LKVII. .  .  /J»  «  const.,   f/>  =  const., 

passiiig  through  any  proposed  point  p,  are  expressed  as  follows, 
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(28.)  It  is  understood  also,  that  the  two  surfaces  LXVI.  or  LXVI'. 
are  not  onlj  concentric^  as  their  equations  show,  hut  also  coaxal^  so  far  as 
the  directions  of  their  axes  are  ooncemed :  or  that  the  two  vector  quadratics 
(oomp.  364), 

LXIX.  .  .  Vp0p  =  0,    and    LXX. .  .  Vp^^p  =  0, 

are  satisfied  by  one  common  system  of  three  rectangular  unit  lines.  And  with 
these  understandings,  it  will  be  found  that  the  equation  LXY.,  which  has 
been  called  above  the  Equation  of  Confocals^  is  not  only  necessaif/  but 
sufficient^  for  the  establishment  of  the  relation  required. 

(29.)  It  is  worth  while  however  to  observe,  before  closing  the  present 
series  of  sub-articles,  that  the  equations  XII.,  and  those  formed  from  them 
by  introducing  e^  and  va,  give  the  following  among  other  relations : 

LXXI.  .  ./Uvi  =  (6*  -  b,y  -  -/Ui; ;  fJJv,  =  {b,'  -  V)"*  =  -  AUv, ;  &c. ; 

LXXII.  .  ./(vi,  Va)  =/i(va,  v)  =/a(v,  Vi)  =  0  ; 

and[therefore, 

LXXin. .  ./i{(V  -  *i*)*Ui;a  ±  (6i*  -  6»)»Uv}  =  0 ; 

whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ttpo  vectors  under  the  functional  sign  /i  in 
this  last  expression  have  the  directions  of  generating  lines  of  the  single- 
sheeted  hyperboloid  [e^  through  p,  if  we  suppose  that  b%  >  6,'  >  0  >  6%  so 
that  the  confocal  (^a)  is  here  an  ellipsoid^  and  [e)  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid. 
(30.)  But  if  <r  be  taken  to  denote  the  variable  vector  of  the  auxiliary 
surface  XXIY.,  the  equation  of  that  surface  may  by  (7.)  and  (8.)  be 
brought  to  the  following  rectangular  form,  with  the  meaning  XXI.  of  co, 

LXXIV.  .  .  1  =  Saw<T  -  (S/oct)*  -  2/»Sa(ySa'<T  =  6*(S(tUv)» 

+  6x'(S<rUi;i)»  +  V(S<tUv,)'  ; 

hence,  with  the  inequalities  (29.),  its  cyclic  normals^  or  those  of  its  asymptotic 
cone  S<r(tfdr  =  0,  or  the  focal  lines  of  the  reciprocal  cone  Sdr(o~^<r  «  0,  that  is  of 
the  cone  XXXYI.,  or  finally  the  focal  lines  of  the  focal*  cone  (12.),  which 
rests  on  the  focal  hyperbola^  have  the  directions  of  the  lines  LXXIII. ;  those 
focal  lines  are  therefore  (by  what  has  just  been  seen)  tl^  generating  lines  of  the 
hyperboloid  («i),  which  passes  through  the  given  point  p. 
(31.)  And  for  an  arbitrary  <r  we  have  the  transformation^ 

LXXV.  .  .  /-'(Sper)'  -  Sa<Ta'<T  =  «(8<rTJv)*  +  ei(S<TUvi)»  +  <?a(S<TUi;,)». 
*  A  more  general  known  theorem,  including  this,  will  soon  be  proyed  by  quateinions  [page  213]. 
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408.  The  general  equation*  of  conjugation, 

I.  ../(p.p')  =  i,  405,  m. 

oonneoting  the  vectors  />,  p'  of  any  two  pointa  p,  p'  vhioh  are  ooojogate  with 
reepeot  to  the  central  hut  non-conteal  mr/aee /p  =  1,  maj  be  called  for  t)iat 
Teoaon  the  Hqttation  of  Conjugate  Pointa ;  while  the  analogous  equation, 

II.  .  ./(p,  /)  -  0, 

which  replaces  the  former  for  the  oaae  of  the  aaymptotic  cone  fp  =  0,  may  be 
called  h;  contrast  the  Equation  of  Conjugate  Direetioni :  in  fact,  it  is  satisfied 
by  any  two  conjugate  aetnidiametera,  as  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the 
differential  equation  f{p,  dp)  •=  0  oi  the  surface^  -  const,  (comp.  363).  Each 
of  these  two  formulte  admits  of  numerous  applications,  among  whioh  we 
shall  here  consider  the  deduction,  and  some  of  the  transformations,  of  the 
Equation  of  a  Circumacribed  Cone, 

m...(/(p,p')-l)'.(/p-I)(/p'-l); 

which  may  also  be  considered  as  the  Condition  of  Contact,  of  the  right  line  pp' 
with  the  surface  fp  ■=  I. 

(1.)  In  this  last  riew,  the  equation  m.  may  be  at  once  deduced,  as  the 
condition  of  equal  roots  in  the  scalar  and  quadratic  equation  (comp.  216,  (2.), 
and  316,  (30.)), 

rV.  .  .  0  =f(xp  +  a^p')  -  (ar  +  aO', 

V.  .  .  0  =  ^(/p  -  1)  +  12^i/{p,  p')  -  1)  +  !>f*{Jp'  -  1) ; 

which  gives  in  general  the  tteo  vectora  of  interaectiou,  as  the  two  valaee  of  the 


expression 


■  For  the  Dotation  uaed.  Art  362  maf  be  again  referred  to.     [On  page  SGO,  vol.  i.,  an  printed 
the  fomulte 

/{p.  P')  -/(p'l  p) "  Sptp'  ■■  Sp'^, 

fit,  f)  =/c. 

which  tnfflcientl;  explain  the  notatioa  employed.] 
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(2.)  If  we  treat  the  point  V  as  given^  and  denote  the.  ttDO  secants  drawn 
from  it  in  ttny  given  direction  r  by  tc^r  and  fe"V,  then  ti  and  t^  are  the  roots 
of  this  other  quadratic,  f{p'  +  tH)  «=  1,  or 

VI.  .  .  0  ^f{tp'  +  T)'t'^  t\fp'  -  1)  +  2tf(p\  t)  ^fr ; 

denoting  then  by  to'^r  the  harmonic  mean  of  these  two  secants,  so  that 
2^0  =  ^i  +  t%i  and  writing  p^  p^  ■\r  to'Wy  we  have 

VII. . .  t,{i  -fp')  -f{p',  t),  /{p,  p')  =  1 ; 

we  are  then  led  in  this  way  to  the  formula  I.,  as  the  Equation  qf  the  Polar 
Plane  of  the  point  f^,  if  that  plane  be  here  supposed  to  be  defined  by  its 
well-known  harmonic  property  (oomp.  216,  (16.),  and  316,  (31.),  (32.)). 

(3.)  At  the  same  time  we  obtain  this  other  form  of  the  condition  of  contact 
III.,  as  that  of  equal  roots  in  YI., 

VIIL../(p',r)»=/r.(//-I). 

the  first  member  being  an  abridgment  of  {f[p\  r))' :  and  because  this  last 
equation  Vlil.  is  homogeneous  mth  respect  to  r,  it  represents  a  cone,  namely 
the  Cone  of  Tangents  (r)  to  the  given  surface  ^  «  1,  from  the  given  point  p'. 
Accordingly  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  equation  III.  may  be  thus  written, 

IX. ../(/.',  p  -  py  --fifi-  p') .  (fp'  - 1), 

under  which  last  form  it  is  seen  to  be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  p  -  p\ 

(4.)  Without  expressly  introducing  r,  the  transformation  IX.  shows  that 
the  equation  III.  represents  some  cone^  with  the  given  point  p'  for  its  vertex ; 
and  because  the  intersection  of  this  cone  with  the  given  surface  is  expressed  by 
the  square  of  the  equation  I.  of  the  polar  plane  of  that  point,  the  cone  must 
be  (as  above  stated)  circumscribed  to  the  surface  ^  =  1,  touching  it  along  the 
curve  (real  or  imaginary)  in  which  that  surface  is  cut  by  that  plane  I. 

(5.)  Another  important  transformation,  or  set  of  transformations,  of  the 
equation  III.  may  be  obtained  as  follows.  In  general,  for  any  two  vectors 
p  and  p\  if  the  scalar  constant  m,  the  vector  function  ^,  and  the  scalar 
function  Fy  be  derived  from  the  linear  and  vector  function  0,  which  is 
here  selfcotyugate  (405),  by  the  method  of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6,  we  have 
sucoessively, 

X.  .  'fipyp^y^fp'  fp  «  Sp<^p\  Bp^ipp  -  S/o^p  •  Bp^P^  *  S  (Vpp'.Yifkpi^p^) 

=  S  .  ppypYpp  =  mS .  pp'^r'Ypp  =  mPYppT 


I 


t 


I 

L 
1 
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and  thus  the  equation  III.  of  the  drcumaeribed'cane  beoomeB, 

XI.  . .  mFYpp-¥/{p  -  p)  =  0,    or    XII. . .  mFYrp'  +/r  «  0, 

ifr  =  /»-p'l)ea  tangent  from  p'.  Or  because  ^^p  =  m,  and  m  «  -  CiCtCt 
-  -  tf^J-^iT*,  by  406,  XXIV.,  we  may  write  (with  r^p-p')  either 

Xin.  .  .  0  -  Sn/^-V  +  Su^-^v,     if     i;«Vrp'  =  Vf)/, 
or 

XIV.  . .  PYpp'  -  a*6V/(p  -  p% 

as  the  ctmditum  of  contact  of  the  line  pf^  with  the  turf  ace  fp  «  1.* 

(6.)  A  geometrical  interpretation^  of  this  last  ^rm  XIV.  of  that  condition^ 

can  easily  be  assigned  as  follows.    Supposing  at  first  for  simplicity  that  the 

surface  is  an  ellipsoid,  let  p  be  the  point  of  contact,  so  that/p  =  li/(py  r) "  ^ » 

and  let  the  tangent  pp'  be  taken  equal  to  the  parallel  semidiameter  or,  so 

that/r  =/(p  -/>')  =  1-     Then,  with  the  signification  XIII.  of  v,  the  equation 

XIV.  becomes, 

XV.  .  .  ^/Fv  -  Tu .  ^FTJv  =  abc\ 

in  which  the  factor  Tu  represents  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  under  the 
conjugate  semidiameters  op,  or  of  the  given  surface  fp-l\  while  the  other 
factor  v^JPUv  represents  the  reciprocal  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  reciprocal 
surface  Fv  =  1,  which  is  perpendicular  to  their  plane  pot  ;  or  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  that  plane,  and  a  parallel  plane  which  touches  the 
giyen  ellipsoid :  so  that  their  product  y^Fu  is  equal,  by  elementary  principles, 
to  the  product  of  the  three  semiaxes,  as  stated  in  the  formula  XV.  And 
the  result  may  easily  be  extended  by  squaring,  to  other  central  surfaces. 

(7.)  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  if  p,  a,  r  be  any  three  corrugate 
wmidiametere  of  any  central  surface^  »  1,  so  that 

XVI.  ..fp^fff  ^fr  «  1,     and     XVII.  .  ./(/t>,  a)  =/((r,  r)  -/(r,  p)  -  0, 


*  [The  conBtituents  of  these  auxiliary  vectors  v  and  r  correspond  to  Pliicker's  nx  eowdinaUt  of  a 
right  line.  A  scalar  equation  of  the  type  /(u,  r)  =  0  represents  a  complex  of  right  lines  provided  the 
relation  is  independent  of  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  tensors  of  v  and  r.  The  lines  of  the  complex 
▼hich  pass  through  the  extremity  of  a  given  vector  p  lie  on  the  cone/CVrp',  r)  ^0,r  being  variable. 
Moreover,  if  8\p  =  1,  Sk'p  s  l  are  the  equations  of  any  pair  of  planes  through  the  right  line  (v,  t), 
and  if  we  take  the  new  auxiliary  vectors  ri  b  a  .  a'  and  vi  =  \xx\  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  n  =  ^ 
and  vi^sger,  X  being  a  scalar.  Thus  we  may  replace  v  and  r  by  ri  and  vi  respectively  in  the  equation 
of  the  complex,  and  we  have  /(ri,  m)  »  0  or  /(ri,  YriX')  =  0.  The  second  of  these  equations  when 
V  is  regarded  as  known,  and  n  as  variable  represents  the  reciprocal  of  the  oone  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  origin  and  which  is  touched  by  the  lines  of  the  complex  which  lie  in  the  arbitrary  plane  &\'p  »  1.] 
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and  if  xp  •{•  pa  +  zr  he  any  other  semidiameter  of  the  same  surface,  we  have 
then  the  soalar  equation, 

XViil.  .  .f[xp  +  y<T  +  »r)  »  oj*  +  y»  +  «*  «  1 ; 

a  relation  between  the  ooeffioients,  x^  y^  s,  whioh  has  been  already  noticed 
for  the  ellipsoid  in  99,  (2.),  and  in  402, 1.,  and  is  indeed  deducible  for  that 
surface,  from  principles  of  real  scalars  and  real  tectorB  alone :  but  in  extending 
which  to  the  hyperboloichf  one  at  least  of  those  three  coefficients  becomes 
imoffinary^  as  well  as  one  at  least  of  the  three  vectors  p,  a,  r. 
(8.)  Under  the  same  conditions  XVI.  XVII.,  we  have  also, 

XIX. .  .  V/t><T  =  ±  aJc^r  =  ±  (-  tn)'^il>T ; 
XX.  .  .  r  -  ±  (-  m)^itr^Yp<r  =  T  (-  m)"4V^/t>^<T  ; 
XXI.  .  .  Spar  «  ±  abc  =  ±  (-  w)"*  ; 

together  with  this  very  simple  relation, 

XXII.  .  .  Spar  •  S^^^(r^r  ^  -  1. 

(9.)  Under  the  same  conditions,  ii  xp  +  ya  •{■  zt  and  a^p  +  t^a  •¥  «V  have 

only  cor\fugate  directions^  that  is,  if  they  have  the  directions  of  any  two 

cotyugate  semidiameterSf  the  six  scalar  coefficients  must  satisfy  (comp.  II.) 

the  equation, 

XXin.  .  .  aw?'  +  yj/  +  s/  =  0. 

(10.)  The  equation  VIII.,  with  p  for  p\  may  be  written  under  the  form, 

XXIV.  .  .  0  =  Sor  -  Srwr,     if     XXV.  .  .  <t  =  wr  =  ^pS/o^r  +  ^r(l  -  fp), 

B  a  new  linear  and  vector  function,  which  represents  a  normal  to  the  cone  qf 
tangents  from  p,  to  the  surface^  =  1.    Inverting  this  last  function,  we  find 

XXVL..r  =  o,-a-*:^^; 

the  equation  in  a  of  the  reciprocal  cone^  or  of  the  cone  of  normals  to  the 
circumscribed  cone  from  f,  is  therefore, 

XXVII.  .  .  Saio-'a  =  0,     or     XXVIII.  .  .  Fa -^  (Spa)*, 
or  finally 

XXVIir.  ..F{a:  Spa)  B  1 ; 

a  remarkably  simple  formy  which  admits  also  of  a  simple  interpretation.     In 
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fact,  the  line  <r :  8p<T  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular^  from  the  centre  o, 
on  a  tangent  plane  to  the  conCy  which  is  also  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface ;  it 
is  therefore  one  of  the  values  of  the  vector  v  (oomp.  (6.),  and  373,  (21.)),  and 
consequently  it  is  a  semidiameter  of  the  reciprocal  surface  Fv  =  1. 

(11.)  As  an  application  of  the  equation  XXYIII.,  let  the  surface  be 
the  confocal  (e),  represented  by  the  equation  407,  III.  or  X.,  of  which  the 
reciprocal  is  represented  by  407,  XVII.  or  XVIII.  Substituting  for  Fa  its 
value  thus  deduced,  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  cone  (10.),  with  a  for  a  side^ 

becomes,* 

XXIX.  .  .  2/»Sa(7SaV  -  (Spcr)'  =  JV, 
or 

XXIX'.  .  .  SacroV  -  ^»(Sp<r)»  =  ea" ; 

if  then  the  vertex  p  be  fixed^  but  the  confocal  varyy  by  a  change  of  «,  or  of  V 
which  yaries  with  it,  the  cone  XXIX.  will  also  vary^  but  will  belong  to  a 
hiconcyclic  system ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  {direct  or)  circumscribed  cones 
from  a  given  point  are  all  biconfoeal:  and  also,  by  407,  (30.),  that  their 
common  focal  lines  are  the  generating  lines  of  the  confocal  hpperboloidf  of  one 
sheet,  which  passes  through  their  common  vertex. 

(12.)  Changing  ^  to  «^  in  XXIX'.,  and  using  the  transformation  407, 
LXXV.,  with  the  identity  (comp.  407,  LIII.), 


—  a 


'  -  (S<rUv)'  +  (SaUvi)  +  (SctUi;,)', 


we  find  that  if  9  be  a  normal  to  the  cone  of  tangents  from  f  to  (^J,  it  satisfies 
the  equation, 

XXX.  .  .  0  =  (^  -  «,)  (SdUi;)'  +  {Ci  -  0  (S(rUi;0'  +  («2  -  O  (8<tUi;,)>  ; 

and  therefore  that  if  r  be  a  tangent  from  the  same  point  p,  to  the  same 
confocal  («^),  it  satisfies  this  other  condition, 

XXXI.  .  .  0  =  («  -  0"'  (8rUv)»  +  (<?i  -  ^J-*  (8rUvi)»  +  {e^  -  0"'  (SrUva)% 

which  thus  is  a  form  of  the  equation  of  the  circumscribed  cone  to  (^J,  with  its 
vertex  at  a  given  point  p  :  the  confocal  character  (11.)  of  all  such  cones  being 
hereby  exhibited  anew. 

*  It  may  be  obsezred  that,  vhen  ^  =  0,  this  equation  XXIX.  represents  the     ymptotie  cone 
the  aux%li«ry  lurface  407)  XXIV.  ;   and  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  of  that  focal  conCf  407, 
XXXYI.,  which  rests  on  ihe  focal  hyperbola, 

t  This  theorem  (which  includes  that  of  407,  (30.))  is  cited  from  Jacobi,  and  is  proved,  in  page 
148  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Treatise,  referred  to  in  several  former  Notes. 
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(13.)  It  follows  also  from  XXXI.,  that  the  axes  of  every  cone  thus 
eircutnscribed  have  the  directions  of  the  normals  v,  i/i,  vt  to  the  three  con/ocab 
through  p ;  and  this  known  theorem*  may  be  otherwise  deduoed,  from  the 
Equation  of  Con/ocab  (407,  LXV.),  by  our  general  method,  as  follows.  That 
equation  gives 

v^  -  V 11  ^^v  (because  ^v^  «  ^^v),  and  therefore, 

XXXIL  . .  (v,  -  v)  8vv,  =  0,v  (/f)  -  1),    Yvvfivv,  +  Vv^,v  (1  -/>>)  =  0 ; 

changing  then  Y  to  S,  and  v  to  r,  we  see  that  v,  vi,  va,  as  being  the  roots 
(354)  of  this  last  vector  quadratic  XXX II.,  have  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 
the  cone,  with  r  for  side, 

XXXIII.  .  ./>,  t)«  +/r .  (1  -/p)  =  0 ; 

that  is,  by  YIU.,  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  cone  of  tangents^  from  p 

to  (0. 

(14.)  As  an  application  of  the  formula  XIY.,  with  the  abridged  symbols 
T  and  V  of  (5.)  for  p  -  p  and  V/o/»',  the  condition  of  contact  of  the  line  pp'  with 
the  confocal  {e)  becomes,  by  the  expressions  407,  III.,  XVIII.,  and  VII.  for 
the  functions/,  F,  and  the  squares  a%  6',  c*,  the  following  quadratic  in  e  : 

XXXIV.  .  .  (8ar)»  -  2eSarSaV  +  (Sa'r)»  +  (1  -  c»)r»  =  ^»(Sai;a'i;  -  ev^)  ; 

there  are  therefore  in  general  (as  is  known)  two  confocab^  say  {e)  and  (^^),  of 

a  ^U7^  systetny  which  touch  a  given  right  line ;  and  {heir  parameterSy\  e  and  e^ 

are  the  two  roots  of  the  last  equation  :  for  instance,  their  sum  is  given  by  the 

formula, 

XXXV.  .  .  («  +  O'^  =  ^v»  -  2Sar8a  r. 

(15.)  Oonceive  then  that  p  is  a  given  semidtameter  of  a  gioen  confocal  {e\ 
and  that  Ap  is  a  tangent^  given  in  direction^  at  its  extremity ;  the  equation 
XXXIV.  will  then  of  course  be  satisfied,^:  if  we  change  r  to  d/9,  and  v  to 
V/od/o,  retaining  the  given  value  of  e ;  but  it  will  abo  be  satisfied,  for  the  same 


*  Compare  the  third  Note  to  page  202. 

t  This  name  ci  parameter  is  here  given,  as  in  407,  to  the  arhitrary  constant  e  «  -r — -,  of  which 

a  ""  c^ 

the  yalue  dietinguishes  one  confocal  (e)  of  a  system  from  another. 
X  In  fact  it  follows  easily  from  the  transfoimations  (6.),  that 

fp  ./dp  -  orH'^er^FYpdp  =  /(p,  dp)\ 


I 
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p  and  dp  (or  for  the  same  r  and  v),  when  we  change  e  to  this  new  parameter^ 

XXXVI.  .  .  19,  =  -  tf  +  2SaVdp  .  Sa'Vdp  -  ^»(VpUdp)» ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  new  con/ocal  {e)^  with  a  parameter  determined  by  this  last 
formnla,  will  touch  the  given  tangent  to  the  given  confooal  [e). 

(16.)  If  we  at  once  make  /'  =  0  in  the  equation  407,  III.  of  a  Confocal 
System  of  Central  Surfaces j  leaving  the  parameter  e  finite^  we  fall  back  on  the 
system  406,  XXXV.  of  Biconfocal  Cones ;  but  if  we  conceive  that  /'  only 
tends  to  zero^  and  that  e  at  the  same  time  tends  to  positive  infinity ^  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  product  tends  to  b,  finite  limits  r*,  or  that 

XXXVII.  .  .  lim .  /  «  0,    lim  .  e  =  oo ,    lim  .  el*  =  r', 

then  the  equation  of  the  surface  [e]  tends  to  this  limiting  form  ^ 

XXXVIII.  .  .  p»  +  r>  =  0,    or    XXXVIir.  .  .  Tp  =  r ; 

a  system  of  biconfocal  cones  is  therefore  to  be  combined  with  a  system  of 
concentric  spheres^  in  order  to  make  up  a  complete  confocal  system. 

(17.)  Accordingly,  any  given  right  line  pp'  is  in  general  touched  by  only 
one  cone  of  the  system  just  referred  to,  namely  by  that  particular  cone  (^),  for 
which  (comp.  XXXTV.)  we  have  the  value, 

XXXIX.  .  .  tf  =  Saua'vS     or     XXXIX'.  .  .  d  +  Sao'  «  2SavSo'i;-*, 

with  V  =  Vpp',  as  before,  so  that  v  is  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  opp', 
which  contains  the  vertex  and  the  line ;  in  fact,  the  reciprocals  of  the  biconfocal 
cones  406,  XXXV.,  when  a,  a  are  treated  as  given  unit  lineSy  but  ^  as  a  variable 
parameter^  compose  the  biconcyclic*  system  (comp.  407,  XVIII.), 

XTi.  .  .  Sava'v  =  ev*. 

But,  besides  the  tangent  cone  thus  found,  there  is  a  tangent  sphere  with  the 
same  centre  o ;  of  which,  by  passing  to  the  limits  XXXVII.,  the  radius  r 
may  be  found  from  the  same  formula  XXXIV.  to  be, 

XLI...r-T^-T^; 

T  p'p 

and  such  is  in  fact  an  expression  (comp.  316,  L.)  for  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  given  Une  pp'. 

*  Tbe  Hfoealform  o  tnd  equation  of  this  reeiffrocal  system  of  cones  XL.  was  giyen  in  406,  XXY.y 
but  with  othsr  constants  (X,  /a,  fi),  connected  with  the  eycUc  form  (406,  I.)  of  the  equation  of  the 
^Mfm  sysism. 
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(18.)  In  general,  the  equation  XXXIY.  is  a  form  of  the  equation  of  the 
cone,  with  p  for  its  variable  vector,  which  has  a  given  vertex  p',  and  is 
ctreumseribed  to  a  given  confocal  (e).  Accordingly,  by  making  ^  =  -  Sao'  in 
that  formula,  we  are  led  (after  a  few  reductions,  comp.  407,  XXVII.)  to  an 
equation  which  may  be  thus  written, 

XLII.  .  .  0  =  I'iSaa'ry  +  2Sap'rSaVr, 

with  the  variable  side  r  =  p  -  p\  as  before ;  and  which  differs  only  by  the 

substitution  of  p'  and  t  for  p  and  v,  from  the  equation  407,  XXXVI.  for 

that  focal  cone,  which  rests  on  the  focal  hyperbola.     The  other  (real)  focal  cone 

which  has  the  same  arbitrary  vertex  p',  but  rests  on  ^q  focal  ellipse^  has  for 

equation, 

XLIII.  .  •  /«(8(a  -  a')r)»  -  Saua'u  -  v\ 

as  is  found  by  changing  0  to  1  in  the  same  formula  XXXIV. 

(19.)  It  is  however  simpler,  or  at  least  it  gives  more  symmetric  results,  to 
change  e^  in  XXXI.  to  -  Saa'  for  the  focal  hyperbola,  and  to  +  1  for  the 
focal  ellipse,  in  order  to  obtain  the  two  real  focal  cones  with  p  for  vertex, 
which  rest  on  those  two  curves ;  while  that  third  and  wholly  imaginary  focal 
cone,  which  has  the  same  vertex,  but  rests  on  the  known  imaginary  focal 
curve,  in  the  plane  of  b  and  c,  is  found  by  changing  e^  to  -  1.  This  imaginary 
focal  cone,  and  the  two  real  ones  which  rest  as  above  on  the  hyperbola  and 
ellipse  respectively,  may  thus  be  represented  by  the^ three  equations, 

XLIV.  .  .  0  =  fl-»(STUv)»  +  ai-*(SrUi;i)»  +  <Za-»(SrUv2)» 

XLV.  .  .  0  =  6-*(SrUv)*  +  ii-*(SrUi;0'  +  J2-*(SrUv,)« 

XLVI.  .  .  0  =  (r»(STUv)»  +  Ci-»(StUvO*  '+  <?t'*(SrUva)» 

r  being  in  each  case  a  side  of  the  cone,  and  v,  vi,  v%  having  the  same 
significations  as  before. 

(20.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  place  the  vertex  of  a  circumscribed  cone  at 
a  point  p  of  a  focal  curve,  real  or  imaginary,  the  enveloped  surface  being  the 
confocal  [e^,  we  find  first,  by  XXX.,  for  the  reciprocal  cones,  or  cones  of 
normals  <t,  with  the  same  order  of  succession  as  in  (19.),  the  three  equations, 

XLVTI. .  .  a*(8Uvff)»  =  a/ ; 

XLVIIL..  J«(SUvif)«  =  V; 
XLIX,  ..c» (Silver)*  =  (?/; 
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and  next,  for  the  circumscribed  cones  themselves,  or  cones  of  tangents  r,  the 
connected  equations : 

L.  .  .  a\Y\Jvry  +  a/  =  0  ; 

LI.  ..6»(VUvr)»  + V  =  0; 

LIL  ..c»(VUi;r)*  +  c/-0; 

all  which  have  the  forms  of  equations  of  cones  of  revolution^  but  on  the 
geometrical  meanings  of  the  three  last  of  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words. 

(21.)  The  cone  L.  has  an  imaginary  vertex^  and  is  always  »V«^^  imaginary ; 
but  the  two  other  cones^  LI.  and  LII.,  have  each  a  real  vertex  p,  with  6*  >  0  for 
the  first,  and  c*  <  0  f or  the  second ;  b  being  the  mean  semiaxis  of  the  ellipsoid, 
which  passes  through  a  given  point  of  the  focal  hyperbola^  and  c*  being  the 
negative  and  algebraically  least  square  of  a  scalar  semiaxis  of  the  double^ 
sheeted  hyperboloidj  which  passes  through  a  given  point  of  the  focal  ellipse : 
while,  in  each  case,  v  has  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  which  is 
also  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  cone. 

(22.)  The  semiangks  of  the  two  last  cones,  LI.  and  LII.,  have  for  their 
respective  sines  the  two  quotients, 

LIII. .  .  6, :  J,    and    LIV.  . .  (-  O*  ^  (-  ^)* ; 

each  of  those  two  cones  is  therefore  real,  if  circumscribed  to  a  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  because,  for  stich  an  enveloped  surface  (^J,  b^  is  real,  aud  less 
than  the  b  of  any  confocal  ellipsoid,  while  c^  is  imaginary,  and  its  square  is 
algebraically  greater  (or  nearer  to  zero)  than  the  square  of  the  imaginary 
semiaxis  c  of  every  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  of  the  same  confocal  system ; 
but  the  cone  LI.  is  imaginary,  if  the  enveloped  surface  [e)  be  either  an 
hyperboloid  of  tuH>  sheets  (6,  imaginary),  or  an  exterior  ellipsoid  [b,  >  b) ; 
and  the  other  cone  LII.  is  imaginary,  if  the  surface  [e^  be  either  any 
ellipsoid  {c^  real),  or  else  an  exterior  and  rfowJfe-sheeted  hyperboloid 
(a/  <  a",  c*  <<?,  -  (j/  >  -  c*).  Accordingly  it  is  known  that  the  focal 
hyperbola,  which  is  the  heus  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  LI.,  lies  entirely 
inside  every  rfowJfe-sheeted  hyperboloid  of  the  system  ;  while  the  focal 
ellipse,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  LII.,  is 
interior  to  every  ellipsoid :  and  real  tangents  to  a  ain^fe-sheeted  hyperboloid 
can  be  drawn,  from  every  real  point  of  space. 

Hamilton's  Elbksnts  or  Quatbrmions,  Vol.  II.  >  P 
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(23.)  The  twelve  points  (whereof  only /our  at  most  can  be  reatjy  in  whioh 
a  surface  {e)  or  {abc)  is  cut  by  the  three  focal  curves^  are  oalled  the  Umbilica 
of  that  surface;  the  vectors^  say  a»,  c^^,  (u^^,  of  three  such  umbilics,  in  the 
respective  planes  of  ca,  aby  be,  are : 

T  VT       ,.  -  ^("  "*^  ^0  .  v^-  IftVgg. 

1  —  oaa  1  —  oaa 

TVTT         ,         c(a--a')      y/-  liVaa' ^ 

and  the  others  can  be  formed  from  these,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms, 
or  of  some  of  them.  The  four  real  umbilica  of  an  ellipsoid  are  given  by  the 
formula  LY.,  and  those  of  a  double-sheeted  ht/perboloid  by  LYI.,  with  the 
changes  of  sign  just  mentioned. 

(24.)  In  transforming  expressions  of  this  sort,  it  is  useful  to  observe  that 
the  expressions  for  the  squares  of  the  semiaxes, 

a'  =  /'(d+l),     J»  = /'(e  +  Saa'),     c* -/»(«- 1),  407,  VII. 

combined  with  Ta  =  Ta  =  1,  give  not  only  a*  -  c*  «  2/^  but  also, 

LVIIL..T-2--J_^ ^U-'[^; 

'^^^  LX.  .  .  TVaa'  -  y (1  -  (SaaJ)  =  sin  ^  -  =  ^»(a»  -  6»)»  (i»  -  O*. 

a 

with  the  verification,  that  because 

LXI.  .  .  (a  -  aO  (a  +  a')  =  2Yaa', 
thei^fore 

LXI'.  .  .  T(a  -  a')  .  T(a  +  o')  =  2TVa«'. 

We  have  alao  the  relations, 

LXII.  .  .  T(a  +  e')-'  +  T(a  -  a)''  -  (TVaaO-*  ; 
LXm.  .  .  T  (a  +  aO"*  -  T  (a  -  a')"*  =  Saa'.  (TVaaO-* ; 
with  others  easily  deduced. 
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(25.)  The  expression  LY.  oonduots  to  the  following  among  other  oon- 
sequenoes,   which   all  admit   of  elementary   verifications,*    and    may   b^ 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  fig.  84.     Let  v,  v'  be  the  two  real  points  in 
which  an  ellipsoid  {abe)  is  cut  by  one  branch 
of  the  focal  hyperbola,  with  h  for  summit, 
add  with  F  for  its  interior  focus ;  the  adjacent 
major  summit  of  the  surface  being  e,  and  b, 
r'  being  (as  in  the  figure)  the  adjacent  points 
of  intersection  of  the  same  surface  with  the 
fooal  lines  a,  a\  that  is,  with  the  asymptotes 
to  the  hyperbola.    Let  also  v,  t  be  the  points 
in  which  the  same  asymptotes  a,  a  meet  the 
tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  u,  or  the  normal 

to  the  ellipsoid  at  that  real  umbilic,  of  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  vector 
ou  is  the  w  of  the  formula  LY. ;  and  let  s  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
on  this  normal  to  the  sui^face,  or  tangent  xv  to  the  curve,  let  fall  from  the 
centre  o.    Then,  besides  the  obvious  values, 

TiXTY.  .  .  oi  =  a,    op  =  (a'  -  c*)»,    oi  -  (a»  -  6')*, 

and  the  obvious  relations,  that  the  intercept  tv  is  bisected  at  u,  and  that  the 
point  F  is  at  once  a  summit  of  the  fooal  ellipse,  and  a  focus  of  that  other 
ellipse  in  which  the  surface  is  cut  by  the  plane  {ac)  of  the  figure,  we  shall 
have  these  vector  expressions  (comp.  371,  (3.),  and  407,  YIII.  LXI.) : 

LXY.  .  .  ov  =  (a  +  <?)a,     or  =  (a  -  o)a\     TV  =  a{a  -  o')  +  c{a  +  a) ; 
LKYI.  .  .  8U-*  =  ^w  =  - -jr-  (a  +  a)  -  "o  («  -  «0>    8U  =  -  flc : Tu  ; 


a  ,  .  ,         a 


LXYII.  .  .  OR  =  —-T  -  ab'^ca.     or'  =  —rr^  "  «*"*<?«' ; 

y/fa  y/fa 

whence  follow  by  (24.)  these  other  values, 

TiXYIIL  .  .  ov  =  fl  +  (7,    or  =  a  -  (?,    tv  =  26  ; 
TiXTX.  .  .  Tu  a  uv  =  6,    sxj  =  OR  =  or'  =  ab'^c ; 

TiXX.  .  .  OT  -  To)  «  (a»  -  y  +  (?»)* ; 
TiXXT.  .  .  08  -  (a*  -  y  +  c»  -  a'ft-'c*)*  =  b''{a^  -  6*)*  (6'  -  c')K 

*  Some  such  verificationB  were  given  in  the  Zeeturesy  pages  691,  692,  in  connexion  with  fig.  102 
of  that  former  Tolume,  which  answered  in  several  itepects  to  the  present  fig.  84. 

2  F2 
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variable  e\  both  thd  rectangular  and  the  bifocal  forms  Of  the  equation  of  the 
surface  («),  or  to  be  (in  an  imaginary  sense)  wholly  contained  upon  that 
surface,  may  be  called  an  Umbilicar  Generatrix. 

(31.)  There  are  in  general  eight  such  generatrices  of  any  central  surface 
of  the  second  order,  whereof  each  oonneots  three  umbilics^  in  the  three 
principal  planes^  two  passing  through  each  of  the  twelve  umbilicar  points 
(23.) ;  and  because  ^  disappears  from  the  square  of  the  expression  LXXX. 
for  />,  which  square  reduces  itself  to  the  following^ 

LXXXI.  .  .  p»  =  -  /•(2e'  +  e  +  SaaO  -  -  6»  -  2/V, 

they  may  be  said  to  be  the  eight  generating  lines  through  the^ur  imaginary 
pointsy  in  which  the  surface  meets  the  circle  at  infinity. 

(32.)  In  general,  from  the  cubics  in  e  and  in  6*,  or  from  either  of  them, 
it  may  be  withoilt  difficulty  inferred  (comp.  (28.)),  that  the  eight  interSictidns 
(real  or  imaginary)  of  any  three  confocals  (co)  (d)  {e^)  hute  their  t^tdrs  fi 
represented  by  the  f ormida : 

T  W  VTT                          ^  (^</h(h      .    \/-l  bobib%  C^CiC2 

liXAAll.    .  .  ^  =  — ; 7-   ±  J^^f—7 ±  7? 


/\  f 


« 

comparing  which  with  the  vector  expression  LXXX.,  we  see  that  the  three 
confocals,  through  the  point  determined  by  that  former  expression,  for  any 
given  value  of  e\  are  (^),  (^),  and  {e')  again;  and  therefore  that  two  of  the 
three  oonfocal  surfaces  through  any  point  of  an  umbilicar  generatrix  (30.) 
coincide :  a  result  which  gives  in  a  new  way  (comp.  LXXY.)  the  expression 
LXXXI.  for  p\ 

(33.)  The  locus  of  all  such  generatrices,  for  all  the  confocals  {e)  of  the 
system,  is  a  certain  ruled  surface,  of  which  the  doubly  variable  vector  may  be 
thus  expressed,  as  a  function  of  the  two  scalar  variables,  e  and  e^ : 

LXXXIII.  .  .  p,,/  .  ±ne^^)Hf^l)  ^  y^l{e^Saaf{^.8aa') 

a  +  o  Y  ao 

^/(«-i)*K-i). 


/ 
a  -  a 


and  because  we  have  thus,  for  any  one  set  of  signs,  the  differential  relation, 

LXXXIV.  .  .  Bepe,  e  =  ^D,',  p^,  /, 

it  follows  that  this  mled  locus  is  a  Developable  Surface :  its  ^ge  of  reyreskion 
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being  that  wholly  imaginary  curve,  of  whioh  the  vector  i%  pe, «,  and  which  is 
therefore  by  (32.)  the  loeus  of  all  the  imaginary/  points,  through  each  of  which 
pass  three  coincident  confocah. 

(34.)  The  only  real  part  of  this  imaginary  developable  consists  of  the  two 
real  focal  curves,  which  are  double  lines  upon  it,  as  are  also  the  imaginary  focal, 
and  the  circh  at  infinity  (31.) ;  and  the  scalar  equation  of  the  same  imaginary 
surface,  obtained  by  elimination  of  the  two  arbitrary  soalars  e  and  e\  is  found 
to  be  of  the  eighth  degree,  namely  the  following : 


liXXXV. .  . 


0  =  2wV  +  2Sw(w  -  n)3if'y^  +  S(y  -  Qmn)Q^y*' 

+  2S(3m»  -  np)a?*yV  +  2Si»'(«- j?)a:«  +  2^m(mp  -  'dn^)(X^y* 
+  2(w  -  n)  {n  -p)  (jt>  -  m)x^y^z^  +  2w*(m'  -  6np)a^ 
+  2  ^mn{mn  -  3y)iry  +  2Sm*wj?(jo  -  n)iJt^  +  w';/y ; 

in  which  we  have  written,  for  abridgment, 

LXXXVI.  ..;?  =  -  SpV{a  +  a ),     y  =  -  SpXrVaa.',     «  =  -  8pV(a  -  a'), 

*^^  LXXXVII.  .  .  m  =  6»  -  (J»,     n  «  c»  -  aS    i>  =  «*  -  J', 

so  that  , 

LXXXVIII.  .  .  w  +  «  +^  «  0  ; 

while  each  sign  2  indicates  a  sum  of  three  or  of  six  torms,  obtained  by 
cyclical  or  binary*  interchanges. 

(35.)  From  the  manner  in  which  the  equation  of  this  imaginary  surface 
(33.)  or  (34.)  has  been  deduced,  we  easily  see  by  (32.)  that  it  has  the  double 
property  :  I.st  of  being  (comp.  (20.))  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  (real 
or  imaginary)  right  cones,  which  can  be  circumscribed  to  the  confocais  of  the 
system ;  and  Il.nd  of  being  at  the  same  time  the  common  envelope  of  all  those 
confocais :  which  envelope  accordingly  is  known  to  be  a  developable^  surface. 


*  When  xy9  and  dbc  are  cyelicaUy  changed  to  yzx  and  bca,  then  mnp  are  Bimilarly  changed  to 
npm ;  but  when,  for  inBtance,  retaining  x  and  a  unchanged,  we  make  only  binary  interehanget  of  y,  < , 
and  of  bf  r,  we  then  change  m,  »,  and  p,  to  -  m,  —  ^,  and  —  n  respectiyelj. 

t  ThiB  theorem  is  giyen,  for  instance,  in  page  157  [Art.  221]  of  the  seyeral  times  alraady  cited 
Treatise  by  Pr.  Sainton,  who  also  mentions  the  douhU  lines  S^o,  upon  the  surface ;  but  the  present 
writer  does  not  yet  know  whether  the  theory  above  giyen,  of  the  eight  umbiliear  generatrieety  has 
been  anticipated :  the  locus  (33.)  of  which  imaginary  right  lines  (30.)  U  here  represented  by  the  vector 
equation  LXXZIII.,  from  which  the  scalar  equation  LXXXV.  has  been  above  deduced  (34.),  and 
ought  to  be  found  to  agree  (notation  excepted)  with  the  known  coordinate  eq^uation  of  the  developable 
Cffvelope  (35.)  of  a  confocai  system. 
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(36.)  The  eight  imaginary  lines  (31.)  will  oome  to  be  mentioned  again,  in 
connexion  with  the  lines  of  curvature  of  a  Burf aoe  of  the  second  order*  ;  and 
before  closing  the  present  series  of  sub-articles,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
equation  in  (15.),  for  the  determination  of  the  second  confocal  {e)  which  touches 
a  given  tangent^  dp  or  fp^,  to  a  given  surface  [e)  of  the  same  system,  will  soon 

■ 

appear  under  a  new  form,  in  connexion  with  that  theory  of  geodetic  lineSf  on 
surfaces  of  the  second  order,  to  which  we  next  prooeed.f 

*  [Compare  the  sub-articles  to  410,  page  235.] 

t  [Although  repetition  is  unayoidable,  it  seems  well  to  supplement  Arts.  407  and  408  by  a  few 
examples  on  the  use  of  the  general  equation  of  confocals  Sp(#  +  uy^p  ^  -  l,  in  which  —  (^  +  «) 
replaces  the  ^'^  of  407,  XY.,  so  that  u  —  b^  is  constant.  The  vector  zj  to  the  pole  of  the  plane 
S\p  B  1,  with  respect  to  the  quadrio  u  is  given  by  (♦  +  uy^ts  =  -AorZ7=-(^  +  u)\.  The  locus 
of  poles  of  the  plane  is  thus  a  right  line  normal  to  the  plane,  and  the  distance  between  any  pair 
of  poles  is  T(z!T  -  tj')  =  (i/  —  «)Ta  =  (*'*  -  i')i?"S  p  being  the  central  perpendicular  on  the  plane,  and 
b  and.  b'  the  mean  semiaxes  of  the  quadrics.  The  plane  touches  one  quadric  of  the  system  whose 
parameter  uo  is  given  by  Sa(^  +  f^)x  —  -  1*  this  being  the  condition  that  the  corresponding  pole 
should  lie  in  the  plane.  The  vector  to  the  point  of  contact  is  Z7  =  -  A-^(S  +  V)  (*  +  tio)A,  or,  by  the 
condition,  t?  =  A~^  -  x~^  Va#a. 

If  in  this  equation  we  replace  A  by  x\  where  «  is  a  variable  scalar,  we  see  at  once  that  the  locus 
of  points  of  contact  of  a  system  of  parallel  planes  is  a  rectangular  hyperboloid,  and  if  we  replace 
A  by  (A  +  x\')  (1  -f  xy^f  we  find  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  planes  through  a  given  line  to 
be  a  twisted  cubic.  In  this  case  also  the  locus  of  poles  of  the  planes  is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
p  s  —  («  +  t«)  (x  -I-  xX')  (1  +  x)'^,  since  the  form  of  the  equation  ^ows  that  it  is  the  locus  of  lines 
dividing  the  line  loci  for  any  two  of  the  planes  in  the  same  ratio. 

If  uiy  Ms,  and  uz  are  the  parameters  of  the  three  confocals  which  pass  through  the  extremity  of  a 
given  vector  a,  and  ki,  y%,  and  rz  the  corresponding  vectors  of  proximity,  -  a  » (♦  -j-  ui)vi  ^  (#  +  «i)n 
B  (^  +  Uz)rz9  and  Soki  «  Sw2  »  Says  «=  1*  Combining  the  three  expressions  for  a,  we  deduce 
miSksvi  +  Sys^Ki  —  Sn^rs  +  MtSyin,  so  &ny%  =  0,  since  «i  is  not  equal  to  Ms,  or  the  surfaces  cut  at 
right  angles.  Again  (♦  +  mi)  (ki  —  fs)  =  (ms  —  Mi)rs,  and  on  inversion  yi  -  vs  =  (ms  —  mi)  (♦  +  mi)-*ks. 
Operating  on  this  by  Srs,  we  see  that  n  and  n  as  well  as  being  at  right  angles  are  conjugate 
with  respect  to  the  quadrio  mi,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  section  of  that 
quadric  made  by  Qpvi  =  0  ;  operating  by  Skj-*,  we  find  -  1  =  -  (mi  —  M2)Srj-*(#  +  mi)"*w  = 
+  (Ml  —  M3)SUys(^  +  uiy^Vvi,  so  the  lengths  of  these  semiaxes  are  (mi  —  Ms)'  and  (mi  -  ms)^, 
respectively. 

Introducing  a  new  linear  vector  function  analogous  to  that  of  407,  (7.)>  and  defined  by  the 
equation  ef>  =  #/»  +  aSap,  we  see  on  referring  to  the  relations  between  a,  yi,  rs,  and  rz  that 

(e  +  ui)vi  ta  (e  +  Mi)n  =  (e  +  Ui)n  =  o, 

so  the  vectors  of  proximity  at  a  are  the  solutions  of  this  new  function  and  the  parameters  of  the 
surfaces  are  the  corresponding  roots.  This  again  proves  the  surfaces  cut  at  right  angles,  for  B  is 
self-conjugate,  and  its  solutions  are  consequentiy  mutually  rectangular. 

If  S\p  =  1  is  any  plane  through  the  extremity  of  a,  the  equation  tiT  =  —  (*  +  t«)A  which 
determines  its  pole  with  respect  to  the  quadric  m,  may  be  replaced  by  ^  -  a  =  -  (e  +  m)a,  because 
SAa  =  1 .  If  the  pole  is  in  the  plane,  t7  -  a  is  at  right  angles  to  A,  and  we  determine  at  once  the 
parameter  of  the  touched  quadric  m  and  the  point  of  contact  by  operating  on  A  by  —  e,  and  then 
resolving  the  vector  obtained  in  and  normal  to  the  given  plane.  Setting  off  from  a  the  component 
in  the  plane  we  get  the  point  of  contact,  while  the  panimeter  of  the  quadric  is  the  ratio  which  the 
component  normal  to  the  plane  bears  to  the  vector  A. 

In  this  case  also  we  have  S  (z?  -  a)  (e  +  m)-i  (cj  -  a)  =  0  for  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone 
from  the  point  a  to  the  surface  m,  and  the  form  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  tangent  cones  are 
confocal,  so  that  the  quadrics  appear  to  out  at  right  angles  as  well  as  actually  doing  so.    Also  the 
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409.  A  general  theory  of  geodetic  linesy  as  treated  by  quaternions, 
was  given  in  the  Fifth  Section  (III.  iii.  6)  of  the  present  Chapter ; 
and  was  illustrated  by  applioations  to  several  different  families  of  mr^ 
faces.  We  oan  only  here  spare  room  for  applying  the  same  theory 
to  the  deduction,  in  a  new  way,  of  a  few  known  but  principal  properties 
of    geodetics    on    central   surfaces    of  the   second    order  ;    the   differential 

common  principal  axes  of  the  system  are  along  the  normals  at  a  for  these  are  the  solutions 
of  Vr©!'  =  0.  Replacing  tar  -  a  by  a  given  vector  t,  we  have  ST(e  +  w)"V  s=  0  to  determine  the  two 
quadrics  which  the  line  touches.  If  \  and  \'  are  the  vectors  of  proximity  to  the  points  of  contact  as 
before,  we  have  the  vectors  from  a  to  the  points  of  contact  given  by  t  =  —  (6  +  t*)x,  and 
T  =  -  (e  +  K^V,  u  and  «'  being  roots  of  the  quadratics,  and  t  being  parallel  to  t.  But  X and  x'  are 
normal  to  the  corresponding  cones,  hence  we  see  SxeV  =  0  as  well  as  Sxx'  =  0.  We  may  also  write 
T  =  -  A-^yxex,  and  tliis,  coupled  with  the  condition  Sxa  =^  1,  determines  the  locus  of  the  points  of 
contact,  \  being  supposed  to  vary  consistently  with  the  condition. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  often  useful.  Any  quadric  may  be  derived  from  a  sphere  by 
operating  on  its  vector  radii  by  a  self- conjugate  linear  vector  function  which  is  however  real  only 
when  the  quadric  is  an  ellipsoid  (Tait's  QtMterniorUj  Third  Edition,  page  207.) 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can  determine  a  self- conjugate  linear  vector  function  $  so  that  0*  =  ^,  we 
may  write  Spipp  =  -  1  in  the  form  {Spy  «=  -  1  or  0p  =  ij,  where  Ti|  =  I.  Even  in  the  more  general 
case  when  ^  is  not  self-conjugate  but  expressible  in  the  form  (pp  =  {aaSfiyp  +  bfiSyap  +  cySafip) 
{SafiyY^,  any  one  of  the  eight  functions  given  by  Bp  =  (+  y/aa^fiyp  ±  \/lfi&ycip  ±  y/cyQafip) 
(Safiy)-^,  satisfies  the  condition  $^  =  ^.  It  is  evident  that  all  functions  of  this  type  or  of  the  type 
{p  +  u)^  are  commutative  in  order  of  operation.  More  generally  it  can  be  shown  l^at  two  functions 
are  commutative  in  order  of  operation  when  and  only  when  their  vector  solutions  are  parallel,  a 
condition  obviously  true  for  the  functions  to  be  considered.  We  may  coniequently  use  the  vector 
equation  p  =  (♦  +  i*)iiy,  where  Ti;  =  1  as  the  equation  of  a  confocal  system,  for  iy*  =  ((♦  +  «)"^/>)' 
cs  Sp[^  +  u)'^p  =  -  1.  Points  on  two  confocals  derived  from  the  same  point  on  a  unit  sphere  are 
called  corresponding  points,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  in  this  notation  if  p  and  a  on  one  confocal 
correspond  respectively  to  p'  and  q'  on  another  that  pq'  =  op'. 

Now  three  confocals  pass  through  a  given  point.  We  have  thus  three  different  expressions  for  a 
vector  p  =  (♦  +  iii)9i;i  =  (♦  +  «2)*T7a  =  (♦  H-  W3)*ns>  vimVi  being  certain  unit  vectors,  and  ui,  uz, 
and  Ui  being  the  parameters  of  the  confocals  through  p.  The  form  of  these  equations  suggesti  the 
new  expression 

P  =  [(♦  +  «i)  (♦  +  K2)  (♦  +  «8)]*€, 

and  substituting  this  for  p  in  Sp(#  +  wi)-»p  =  -  1,  the  result  is  S«(*  +  Ui)  (♦  +  Ma)f  =  -  1.  This 
must  be  satisfied  for  all  values  of  Ui  and  «3,  so  we  see  c  is  one  of  eight  imaginary  vectors  constant  for 
the  whole  system,  and  satisfying  t^  =  0,  Sc««  =  0,  and  Se^'c  =  -  1.  For  a  value  of  <  satisfying 
these  equations,  and  for  suitable  choice  of  the  three  parameters  p  may  be  made  the  vector  to  any 
point  in  space ;  if  one  parameter  is  given  p  describes  the  corresponding  quadric,  and  if  two  of  the 
parameters  are  assigned,  p  describes  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  quadrics  determined  by  them. 

This  notation  is  suitable  for  investigating  the  properties  of  the  umbilical  generators.  When 
us  «  «»,  we  have  p  =  (♦  +  wj)  (♦  +  ui)^€  which  represents  a  right  line  of  a  simply  infinite  system 
wlien  til  is  given  and  U2  variable.  If  for  the  moment  r  ==  (♦  +  uijK,  we  deduce  from  the  properties 
of  f ,  r*  SI  8t(*  +  tti)~V  =  0,  and  St*t  =  -  1,  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  line  is  a  generator  of 
the  quadric  passing  through  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  asymptotic  cone  intersects  the  circle  at 
infinity  (408,  (30.)).     Again  (33.)  if  t  =  i{u%-ui)  the  equation  of  one  of  these  lines  becomes 

pss/l  +  <— J(#  +  Mi)*€,   showing  that  they  belong  to  a  developable  whose  cuspidal  edge  is 

/» =  (^  +  tf)?c,  the  locus  of  points  through  each  of  which  pass  three  coincident  confocals.] 

Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  of  Quatkrmions,  Vol,  II.  «  G 
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equation    employed   being    one   of  those  formerly  used,  namely  (pomp. 

380,  IV.), 

I.  .  .  Vvd*p  =  0,    if    II.  .  .  Tdp  =  const. ; 

that  is,  if  the  arc  of  the  geodetio  be  made  the  independent  yariable. 

(I.)  In  general,  for  any  mrfacey  of  which  v  is  a  normal  yeotor,  so  that 
the^r«^  differential  equation  of  the  surface  is  Svd/o  »  0,  the  second  differential 
equation  dSwlp  »  0  gives,  by  I.,  for  a  geodetic  on  that  surface,  the  expression, 

in.  .  .  dV  •=  -  v-^Sdvdp. 

(2.)  Again,  the  surface  fp  =  const,  being  still  quite  general^  if  we  write 
(comp.  863,  X'.,  373,  III.,  Ac), 

IV.  .  .  d/p  «  28vdp  =  28^pdp,    we  shall  have    V.  . .  if  dp  -  2S(0dp .  dV) ; 

and  therefore,  by  III.,  for  a  geodetic^ 

fSapai^p  0/0 

(3.)  For  a  central  surface  of  the  second  order ^  (ftp  is  h  linear /unction^  and 
we  may  write  (comp.  361,  IV.), 

VII.  .  •  0d/o  »  d^p  =  dv,    Sdpd^/o  a  Sdpi^dp  »  fdp ; 

the  general  differential  equation  VI.  becomes  therefore  here, 

VIII... ^  +  28^  =  0; 
fdp  V 

and  gives,  by  a  first  integration,  with  the  condition  II., 

IX.  .  .  vYdp  «  MpS    or    IX'.  . .  TvyVdp  =  A  -  const. ; 
or 

X.  .  .  P-^JD^  =  A,  or  X'. .  .  P .  D  =  A-*  «  const. ; 
where 

P  =  Tv~*  «  perpendicular  froni  centre  on  tangent  plane^ 
and 

D  -  (/XJdp)"*  =  semidiameter  parallel  to  tangent ; 

these  two  last  quantities  being  treated  as  scalars,  whereof  the  latter  may  be 
real  or  imaginary,*  together  with  the  last  scalar  constant  A~^. 

*  For  the  case  of  the  $llipMoid,  for  which  the  product  F.J)  is  necessarily  real,  the  fbregotng 
deduction,  hy  quaternions,  of  Joachimstal's  celebrated  first  integral,  F,  D  ^  const.,  was  prmi 
(in  substance)  in  page  680  of  the  Zecturet^ 
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(4.)  The  followiog  is  s  quite  difisrant  vny  of  aooompIuBhing  tt  first 
integration,  which  oondaots  to  another  known  result  of  not  less  interest, 
although  rather  of  a  graphic  than  of  a  metric  kind.  Operating  on  the 
equation  407,  XYI.  h;  8 .  dp,  and  remembering  that  Bpv  <°  1,  and  8vdp  -  0, 
in  obtain  the  differential  eqiiation, 

XI.  .  .  SpvSpdp  «  l*iBa'v8aAp  +  SayS^dp) ; 

that  is,  by  I.  and  II., 

Xn. .  ■  Spdp .  8pd*/>  —  />'8djod*p  a  /'d(Sadp .  Ba'dp), 

in  whioh  the  first  member,  like  the  second,  is  as  exact  differential,  beoauM 

Xin. .  .  8  (Vpdp  .VpdV)  =  id  (Vpdp)* ; 

henoe,  for  the  geodetlo, 

XrV-  .  .  f*(Vpdp)*  -  HBaipBa'Ap  -  A'dp', 
or 

XV, . .  2SoTTdp .  8a'TJdp  -  ^'(VpTJdp)'  =  A', 

h'  being  a  new  scalar  constant. 

(5.)  Comparing  this  last  equation  with  the  fonnula  408,  XXXVI.,  we 
find  that  tiie  new  constant  h'  is  the  aum,  e  +  «,,  of  what  have  been  above 
called  the  parameters,*  of  the  given  turface  {e)  on  whioh  the  geodetic  is  traced, 
and  of  the  confocal  (ej  whioh  touches  a  given  tangent  to  that  curve :  whence 
follows  the  knownf  theorem,  that  the  tangents  to  a  geodetic,  on  any  central 
sttrjiiee  of  the  second  order,  all  towth  one  common  cotifocal-t 

(6.)  The  new  constant  e/-  h'  -  e)  may,  by  407,  LXXV.  and  408,  LXXV. 
(with  e  tar  a>),  be  thus  transformed  : 

XVI.  .  .e,  =  c,(TVUv,dp)'  +  e,(TVUv,dp)' 

=  e,(SUi',dp)'  +  ei(8Uvidp)*  -  const. ; 

where  e„  e,  are  the  parameters  of  the  two  oonfooals  through  the  point  p  of 
the  geodetic  on  (e),  and  r,,  vt  are  as  before  the  normals  at  that  point,  to 
those  two  surfaces  (e,),  (d). 

*  Compere  llie  second  Note  to  page  S14. 
t  DisMTered  by  M.  Chaalc«. 

%  Tldi  touolied  oonfocal  beoomee  a  tph*n,  when  the  given  oonfocal  i*  &  ton*.  Compam  880,  (i.), 
and  408,  (16.),  (IT.) ;  alM  the  Note  to  page  31. 

S03 
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(7.)  In  faoty  the  two  equations  last  cited  give  the  general  transfonnation, 

a  being  an  arbitrary  vector,  which  may  for  instance  be  replaced  by  dp. 
Equating  then  this  last  expression  to  (e  +  6^)<t*,  or  to  ^(VaUi/)*  -  efHa^^  since 
Sya  =  0,  we  obtain  the  first  and  therefore  also  the  second  transformation 
XYI.,  because  the  three  normals  vvii/2  compose  a  rectangular  system  (comp. 
407,  (4.),  Ac). 

(8.)  It  is,  however,  simpler  to  deduce  the  second  expression  XYI.  from 
the  equation  408,  XXXI.  of  the  cone  of  tangents  from  p  to  («J,  by  changing 
r  to  TJdp ;  and  then  if  we  write 

XVIII.  .  .  ri  =  z^  , 

Vi 

so  that  Vi  denotes  the  angle  at  which  the  geodetic  crosses  the  normal  vi  to  («i), 

considered  as  a  tangent  to  the  given  surface  («),  the  first  integral  XVI.  takes 

the  form,* 

XIX.  .  .  e^^  Ci  sin*  Vi  +  ^a  cos'  ri, 
or 

XX.  .  •  a/  =  di*  sin'  t>i  +  a,'  cos'  «?i,  &c. ; 

in  which  the  constant  a^  is  the  primary  semiaxis  of  the  touched  con* 
focal  (5.). 

(9.)  Without  supposing  that  Tip  is  constant,  we  may  investigate  as 
follows  the  differential  of  the  real  scalar  h  in  IX.  or  X.,  or  of  the  product 
P"' .  2>"',  for  any  cuf*ve  on  a  central  surface  of  the  second  order.  Leaving  at 
first  the  surface  arbitrary^  as  in  (1.)  and  (2.),  and  resolving  d'/o  in  the  three 
rectangular  directions  of  v,  dp,  and  vdp,  we  get  the  general  expression, 

XXI.  .  .  d'/o  =  -  v-'Sdvdp  +  dp^Sdpd'p  +  {vdpY'Svdpd^p  ; 

of  which,  under  the  conditions  I.  and  II.,  the  two  last  terms  vanish,  as  in 
III.     Without  assuming  those  conditions,  if  we  now  introduce  the  relations 


*  Under  this  form  XX. ,  the  integral  is  easily  seen  to  coincide  with  that  of  M.  Liouyille, 

fi^  cos'  ♦  +  F*  sin*  i  =a  /i'-*  =  const., 
cited  in  page  290  of  Dr.  Salmon^s  Treatise. 


iHHf>«» 
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VII.  whioh  belong  to  a  central  surfaoe  of  the  second  order,  we  have  by  V. 
and  IX.  the  expresaion,* 

XXII.  .  .  ^dh  •  dp'  =  v*Sdvd'p  +  Si/di/Sdi/dp 

-  ASdpd'p  =  Svdvdp"* .  Svdpd'/o, 
or 

XXm.  .  .  dA  =  d .  v^Mvdp-'  =  d  .  P^IT'  -  2Svdvdp-^Svdp-'dV  ; 

or  finally, 

XXrV. .  .  dA .  dp^  a  2Svdvdp .  Svdpd'p, 

the  scalar  variable  with  respect  to  whioh  the  differentiations  are  performed 
being  here  entirely  arbitrary. 

(10.)  For  a  geodetic  line  on  ant/  sur/acej  referred  thus  to  anp  scalar  variable^ 
we  have  by  380,  II.  the  differential  equation, 

XXV.  .  .  Svdpd'p  -  0 ; 

and  therefore  by  XXIV.,  for  such  a  line  on  a  central  surface  of  the  second 
ordcTj  we  have  again^  as  in  (3.), 

XXVI.  .  .  dA  =  0,    or    XXVI'.  . .  A  -=  const., 

>  with  A  -  P^jy^  as  in  X. 

\  (11.)  But  we  now  see,  by  XXIV.,  that  for  such  a  surface  the  condition 

XXVI.  is  satisfied,  not  only  by  this  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 

XXV.  but  also  by  this  other  differential  equation, 

XXVII.  .  .  Svdvdp  =  0 ; 

the  product  P^^D'^  (or  PD  itself)  is  therefore  constant,  not  only  as  in  (3.)  for 
evert/  geodetic  on  the  surface,  but  also  for  every  curve  of  another  setyf  represented 
by  this  last  equation  XXVI I. ,  which  is  only  of  the  first  order ,  and  the 
geometrical  meaning  of  which  we  next  propose  to  consider. 


*  In  deducing  this  expression,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 

dSdydp  s  d/dp  s  2SdKlV  ; 
in  fact,  tbe  linear  and  self-conjugate  form  otw  =  ^p  gives, 

Sd^V  =/(dp,  d*p)  =  SdvdV- 

[The  second  part  of  the  transformation  in  XXII.  may  be  effected  by  replacing  d'p  in  the  term 
^Sdpd*p  by  the  yalue  given  in  XXI.] 

t  Namely,  the  linei  ofeurvatu/re,  as  is  known,  and  as  wiU  presently  be  proved  by  quaternions. 
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410.  In  general,  if  v  and  v  +  Av  have  the  directions  of  the  normals  to 
any  surface^  at  the  extremities  of  the  vectors  p  and  p  +  Ap,  the  condition  of 
intersection  (or  parallelism)  of  these  two  normals  is,  rigorously, 

I.  .  .  BvAvAp  -  0 ; 

the  differential  equation*  of  what  are  called  the  Lines  of  Curvature^  on  an 
arbitrary  surface^  is  therefore  (comp.  409,  XXYII.), 

H.  •  .  Svdvd|o  «s  0  ; 

from  which  we  are  now  to  deduce  a  few  general  consequences,  together  with 
some  that  are  peculiar  to  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 

(1.)  The  differential  equation  of  the  surface  being,  as  usual, 

m.  .  .  Svdp  «  0, 

the  normal  vector  v  is  generally  some  function  of  p,  although  not  generally 
Knear,  because  the  surface  is  as  yet  arbitrart/  :  its  differential  dv  is  therefore 
generally  some  function  of  p  and  dp,  which  is  linear  relatively  to  the  loiter. 
And  if,  attending  only  to  the  dependence  of  di;  on  dp,  we  write 

IV.  .  .  dv  =  ^dp, 

it  results  from  what  has  been  already  proved  (363),  that  this  linear  and  vector 
function  ^  is  at  the  same  time  aelf-cor^'ugate. 

(2.)  Denoting  then  by  r  a  tangent  f  ft  to  a  line  of  curvature,  drawn  at 
the  given  extremity  p  of  p,  we  see  that  the  vector  r  must  satisfy  the  two 
following  scalar  equations,  in  which  v  is  supposed  to  be  given, 

V.  .  .  Si/r  -  0,     and    VI.  .  .  Svr^r  -  0  ; 

this  tangent  r  admits  therefore  (356)  of  tuH)  real  and  rectangular  directimu^ 
but  not  in  general  of  more :  opposite  directions  being  not  here  counted  as 

*  In  this  equation  II.,  d/>  and  dr  are  two  timultaneoua  difermtiaU,  which  may  (according  to  the 
theory  of  the  present  Chapter,  and  of  the  one  preceding  it)  be  at  pleasure  regarded,  either  as  two 
JUiite  right  linet^  whereof  d/>  is  (rigorously)  tangtntial  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  line  of  ounrature ;  or 
else  as  two  infinitely  tmall  vectors,  dp  being,  on  this  latter  plan,  an  injh^iieeimal  chord  Ap.  (Compare 
pages  97,  431,  yol.  i.,  and  pages  4,  174,  and  the  Notes  to  pages  170,  179,  vol.  ii.)  The  treatment  of 
the  equations  is  the  same,  in  these  two  views,  whereof  one  may  appear  dearer  to  some  readers,  and 
the  other  yiew  to  others. 

t  This  symbol  r  is  used  here  partly  for  abridgment,  and  partly  that  the  reader  may  not  be 
ohliged  to  interpret  dp  as  denoting  tkJSnile  tangent,  although  the  principles  of  this  work  aUow  him  so 
to  interpret  it. 
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distinct.  Henoe,  as  is  indeed  well  known,  through  each  point  of  any  sur/aet 
there  past  generally  two  lines  of  curvature :  and  these  two  curves  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

(3.)  A  construction  for  the  two  reotangular  direotions  of  r  can  easily  be 
aesigDed  aa  follows.  AsBuming,  as  we  may,  that  the  length  of  the  tangeot  r 
Taries  with  its  direction,  nooording  to  the  law. 


vn. . 

.  Sr*r  -  I, 

which  gives 

Tin.. 

.S(»r.dr).0, 

or  briefly 

viir. . 

.  S^rdr  -  0, 

by  the  properties  above-mentioned  of  f  ;  and  rememberiog  that  v  is  treated 
as  a  oonstant  in  V.,  so  that  ve  may  write, 

rX.  . '.  SvdT  -  0,    and  therefore  (by  TI.),    X.  .  .  Srdr  -  0  ;* 

we  see  that,  under  the  condition  of  the  question,  the  aboTe-mentioned  length 
Tr,  of  this  tangential  vector  r,  is  a  mtmmum  at  minimum  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  two  directions  sought  are  those  of  the  two  axes  of  the^^ne  conie  Y.  YII., 
which  has  its  centre  at  the  given  point  T  of  the  Burfaoe,  and  is  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point. 

(4,)  This  plane  oonio  Y.  YII.  may  be  colled  the  Index  Curve,  for  the 
given  surface  at  the  given  point  p ;  in  fact  it  is  easily  proved  to  ooinoide,  if 
we  abstract  from  mere  dimeoBions,  with  the  known  iadicatrix  (la  oourbe 
indioatrioe)  of  Dapin,t  who  first  pointed  out  the  ooinoidenoe  (3.)  of  the 
directions  of  its  axes,  with  those  of  the  lines  of  curvature  ;  and  also 
established  a  more  general  relation  of  conjugation  between  two  tangents  to 
a  surface  at  one  point,  whioh  e^te  when  they  have  the  direotions  of  any 
two  conjugate  semidiameters  of  that  curve  :  so  that  the  lines  of  ourvature 
are  distinguished  by  this  characteristic  property,  that  the  tangent  to  each  is 
perpendicular  to  its  eotyugate. 

(5.)  In  our  notationB,  this  relation  of  oonjugation  between  two  tangents 
r,  T,  which  Batisfy  as  such  the  equations, 

Y.  .  .  Bvr  -  0,     and     V'.  . .  Svr'  -  0, 


•  [Since  dr  |  T^»  by  TUI.  and  IS.] 

t  DiMlopiitmniti  dt  Oiomitrit  (Paris,  1813),  pages  4S,  Ufi,  ka. 
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is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

XL  .  .  Sr^/  -  0,    or    Xr. .  .  Sr>r  «  0  ; 

we  have  therefore  the  parallelisms,* 

Xn.  .  .  r  II  Vv^/,  Xir.  .  .  /  II  Vv*r  ; 

so  that  the  equation  YI.  may  be  written  under  the  very  simple  form, 

XIII.  .  .  Srr'  =  0, 

which  gives  at  onoe  the  rectangularity  lately  mentioned. 

(6.)  The   parallelism   XII^    may    be   otherwise  expressed  by  saying 
(oomp.  (4.))  that 

XrV.  . .  dp    and    Vvdv 
have  the  directions  of  conjugate  tangents ;  or  that  the  two  vectors, 

XV.  .  .  A/o    and    VvAi', 

have  ultimately  such  directions,  when  TA/o  diminishes  indefinitely.  But 
whatever  may  be  this  length  of  the  chord  Ap,  the  vector  YvAy  has  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the  surface, 
drawn  at  its  two  extremities  :  another  theorem  of  Dupinf  is  therefore 
reproduced,  namely,  that  if  a  developable  be  circumscribed  to  any  surface^ 
along  any  proposed  curve  thereon^  the  generating  lines  of  this  developable  are 
everywhere  conjugate^  as  tangents  to  the  surface^  to  the  corresponding  tangents 
to  the  curvcy  with  the  recent  definition  (4.)  of  such  conjugation. 


*  The  cof^'ugate  eharaeter  of  these  two  paralleliflms,  or  the  relation, 

V.  y^Vy^  II  T,    if    Sit  =  0, 

may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  Mlf^eot^ugaU  property  of  ^,  with  the  help  of  the  formula  348,  VII. » 
in  page  490,  toI.  i.    [The  equation  cited  becomes  for  present  purposes  ^Vr^  «  Y^rrr.] 

t  Dupin  proved  ^r«^  {Lev.  de  OSamHrie,  pp.  43,  44,  &c.),  that  two  such  tangents  as  are  described 

in  the  text  have  a  relation  of  redpraeity  to  each  other,  on  which  account  be  called  them  *'  tangenU* 

conjuguie*  "  :  and  afterwards  he  gave  a  sort  of  image ,  or  amstruetion,  of  this  relation  and  of  others 

onnected  with  it,  by  means  of  the  ntrve  which  he  named  ^* Vindieatriee^^  (in  his  already  cited 

page  48,  &c.). 
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(7.)  The  following  is  a  Terj  Bunple  mode  of  proving  by  quaternion] 
that  if  a  tangent  r  aatisfies  the  equation  YI.,  then  the  rectfrnguUtr  iangm 


satisfies  the  same  equation.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  obserre,  tht 
the  self-ectyugate  property  of  ^  gives,  by  YI.  and  XYI., 

XYII.  .  .  0  -  SrV  -  Sr^r'  =  V^Sw'^r'. 

(8.)  Another  way  of  exhibiting,  by  quaternions,  the  mutual  reotangularit 
of  the  lines  of  ourvature,  is  by  employing  (oomp.  357, 1.)  the  selt-oonjugai 

XVni.  .  .<l,T  =  gT  +  YXrfi ; 

in  whioh  the  vectors  X,  fi,  and  the  scalar  g,  depend  only  on  the  surface  an 
the  point,  and  are  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  The  equatio 
VI.  then  becomes  by  Y., 

XIX..  ,  .  0  =  SitXt^  =  SitAS^t  +  SiT/iSAr  ; 

assnming  then  the  expression, 

XX.  . .  r  =  xYvX  +  yYvfi, 
we  easily  find  that 

XXL  ..y'(Vv;i)'=^(VA)', 
or 

XXr.  .  .  yTY^^  =  +  arTVvX  ; 

the  two  direetioM  of  r  ere  therefore  those  of  the  two  lines, 

XXII.  .  .  UY».X  ±  "UYvfi, 

which  are  evidently  perpendicular*  to  eaoh  other. 

(9.)  An  interpretation,  of  some  interest,  may  be  given  to  this  la 
expression  XXU.,  by  the  introduction  of  a  certain  auxiliary  aur/ace  of  tl 
leeortd  order,  which  may  be  called  the  Index  Surface,  because  the  index  eur^ 
(4.)  is  the  diametral  section  of  this  new  surface,  made  by  the  tangent  pba 
to  the  given  one.  With  the  recent  signification  of  i^,  this  index  surface 
represented  by  the  equation  YII,,  if  r  be  now  supposed  (comp.  (3.)}  I 


*  Zftii  medt,  lioirsTer,  of  detenmning  gtti*raUy  the  direoUona  of  the  Uqm  of  ourvatura,  gh 
onl)'  ftn  ninaory  molt,  when  the  nominl  r  haa  the  direction  of  either  \orii,  whioh  happeiu  at  i 
nmHtie  of  the  auilaoe.     Compan  108,  (27.),  (2S.},  and  the  fint  Note  to  page  &25,  toI.  i. 

UAHILTOM't  BUIUKTI  OF  QlIAIIRH lONI,  VoL.  II.  1  H 
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represent  a  line  ft  drawn  in  any  direction  from  the  given  point  p,  and 
therefore  not  now  obliged  to  satisfy  the  condition  Y.  of  tangency.  Or  if,  for 
greater  clearness,  we  denote  by  p  +  p'  the  vector  from  the  origin  o  to  a  point 
of  the  index  surface,  the  equation  to  be  satisfied  is,  by  the  form  XYIII.  of  ^ 
(comp.  357,  II.), 

XXIII.  .  .  1  =»  Sp'^p'  =  gp'^  +  SXp'fip' ; 

the  centre  of  this  auxiliary  surface  being  thus  at  p,  and  its  two  (real)  cyclic 
normals  being  the  lines  X  and  fi :  so  that  VvX  and  Yvfj,  have  the  directions 
of  the  traces  of  its  two  cyclic  planes^  on  that  diametral  plane  (Svp'  =  0)  which 
touches  the  given  surface.  We  have  therefore,  by  XXII.,  this  general  theorem^ 
that  the  bisectors  of  the  angle  formed  by  those  two  traces  are  the  tangents  to  the 
tuH)  lines  of  curvature^  whatever  the  form  of  the  given  surface  may  be, 

(10.)  Supposing  now  that  the  given  surface  is  itself  one  of  the  second  order^ 
and  that  its  centre  is  at  the  origin  o,  so  that  it  may  be  represented  (oomp.  405, 
XII.)  by  the  equation, 

XXIV.  .  .  1  =  Sp^p  =  ^p'  +  SAp/ip, 

with  constant  values  of  X,  /u,  and  ^,  which  will  reproduce  with  those  values  the 
form  XVm.  of  ^,  we  see  that  the  index  surface  (9.)  becomes  in  this  case 
simply  that  given  one,  with  its  centre  transported  from  o  to  p  ;  and  therefore 
with  a  tangent  plane  at  the  origin^  which  is  parallel  to  the  given  tangent  plane. 
And  thus  the  traces  (9.),  of  the  cyclic  planes  on  the  diametral  plane  of  the 
index  surface^  become  here  the  tangents  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  given 
surface.  We  recover  then,  as  a  case  of  the  general  theorem  in  (9.),  this 
known  but  less  general  theorem  :  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  two  circular 
sections^  at  any  point  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order ^  are  bisected  by  the  lines  of 
curvature^  which  pass  through  the  same  point. 

(11.)  And  because  the  tangents  to  these  latter  lines  coincide  generally ^ 
by  (3.)  (4.)  (9.),  with  the  axes  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  index  surface^ 
made  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface^  they  are  parallel^  in  the  case 
(10.),  as  indeed  is  well  known,  to  the  axes  of  the  parallel  section  of  a  given 
surface  of  the  second  order. 

(12.)  And  if  we  now  look  back  to  the  Equation  of  Confocals  in  407,  (26.), 
and  to  the  earlier  formuIsB  of  407,  (4.),  we  shall  see  that  because  the  vector  vi, 
in  the  last  cited  sub-article,  represents  a  tangent  to  the  given  surface  Sp^p  « 1, 
complanar*  with  the  normal  v  and  the  derived  vector  ^vi,  so  that  it  satisfies 

*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  198. 
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(oomp.  407,  XIT.  XTV.,  and  the  recent  formulae  V.  VI.)  the  two  scalar 
equations, 

XXV.  .  .  Swi  =  0,    and    XXVI.  . .  Swi^vi  ■■  0, 

which  are  likewise  satisfied  (comp.  (7.))  when  we  change  vi  to  the  rectangular 
tangent  v^y  it  follows  that  these  two  vectors,  vi  and  va,  which  are  the  normals  to 
the  two  confocals  to  [e]  through  p,  are  also  the  tangents  to  the  two  lines  of 
curvature  on  that  given  surface  of  the  second  order  at  that  point :  whence 
follows  this  other  theorem*  of  Dupin,  that  the  curve  of  orthogonal  intersection 
(407,  (4.)),  of  two  confocal  surfaces,  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each. 

(13.)  And  by  combining  this  known  theorem,  with  what  was  lately 
shown  respecting  the  umbilicar  generati^es  (in  408,  (30.),  (32.),  comp.  also 
(35.),  (36.)),  we  may  see  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lines  of  curvature  on 
a  central  surface  of  the  second  order  have  no  real  envelope,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  in  an  imaginary  sense,  they  have  for  their  common  envelope^  the  system 
of  the  eight  imaginary  right  lines  (408,  (31.)),  which  connect  the  twelve  (real  or 
imaginary)  umbilics  of  the  surface,  three  by  three,  and  are  at  once  generating 
lines  of  the  surface  itself,  and  also  of  the  known  developable  envelope  of  the 
confocal  system. 

(14.)  It  may  be  added,  as  another  curious  property  of  these  eight 
imaginary  right  lines,  that  each  is,  in  an  imaginary  sense,  itself  a  line  of 
curvature  upon  the  surface  :  or  rather,  each  represents  two  coincident  lines  of 
that  kind.  In  fact,  if  we  denote  the  variable  vector  408,  LXXX.  of  such 
a  generatrix  by  the  expression, 

XXVlI.  .  .  p  =  e'a  +  <r', 


*  J)iv,  de  GSomkrie,  page  271,  &c. 

t  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  this  theorem,  to  which  he  was  conducted  hy  quaternions,  has  been 
enunciated  before  ;  but  it  has  evidently  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  result  of  Professor  Midiael 
Boberts,  cited  in  page  290  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Treatise,  respecting  the  imaginary  geodetic  tangents  to  a 
line  of  curvature,  drawn  from  an  umbiliear  point,  which  are  analogoue  to  the  imaginary  tangetits  to  a 
plane  eonic,  drawn  from  Afoeui  of  that  curve.  An  illustration,  which  is  almost  a  visible  representation, 
of  the  theorem  (13.)  is  supplied  by  Plate  II.  to  Liouville's  Monge  (and  by  the  corresponding  plate  in 
an  earlier  edition),  in  which  the  prolonged  and  dotted  parts  of  certain  ellipses,  answering  to  the  real 
projections  of  imaginary  portions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  ellipsoid,  are  seen  to  touch  a  system  of 
four  real  right  lines,  namely  the  projections  (on  the  same  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes),  of  the 
four  real  umMicar  tangent  planes,  and  therefore  also  of  what  have  been  above  called  (408,  (30.),  (31.)) 
the  eight  {imaginary)  umHlicar  generatrices  of  the  surface.  Accordingly  Monge  observes  (page  160 
of  liouville's  edition),  that  **  toutes  les  ellipses,  projections  des  lignes  de  courbure,  seront  inscrites 
dans  oe  panll^logiamme  dont  chacune  d'elles  touchera  les  quatre  cdt^  "  :  with  a  similar  remark  in 
his  explanation  of  the  coiresponding  figure  (page  160). 

2  H  2 
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in  which  e'  is  a  tfariable  aealar^  but  a,  a   are  two  given  ot  ednstatU  bat 
imaginary  vectors^  suoh  that 

xxviir. . .  it' =  0,  Qa</^'i\  cT'*  =  -y, 

and 

XXIX. .  .  /<r  -  Sff^<r  -  0,    /(<r,  it')  -  S<t'^(t  =  0,    >'  «  1, 

we  have  the  imaginary  normal  v,  with  (for  the  case  of  a  real  umbilic)  a 
real  ieneorf 

XXX.  . .  V  =  eV  +  *<>^  -L  (F,      XXXI.  .  .  Tv  ->  ±  ^J^  ; 

abc 

and  we  find,  after  reductions,  the  imaginary  expression, 

XXXII. .  .  v<T  -  ±  v/- 1  <tTv, 
whence 

XXXIII.  .  .  Si/a  »  0,     Si/ff^or  B  0. 

The  differential  eqtMtions  V.  VI.  of  a  line  of  curvature  are  therefore 
symbolically  satisfied^  when  we  substitute,  for  the  tangential  vector  r,  either 
the  imaginary  line  <r  itselfy  or  the  apparently  perpendicular  but  in  an 
imaginary  sense  coincident*  vector  v<r ;  and  the  recent  assertions  are  justified. 
(15.)  A^  regards  the  real  lines  of  curvature,  on  a  central  surface  of  the 
second  order,  we  see  by  comparing  the  general  differential  equation  II.  with 
the  expression  409,  XX  III,  for  the  differential  of  A,  or  of  JP^It*^  that  this 
latter  product,  or  the  product  P .  D  itself,  is  constant  f  for  a  line  ofeurvaturey 
as  well  as  for  a  geodetic  line,  on  such  a  surface,  as  indeed  it  is  well  known  to 
be :  although  this  last  constant  (P .  D)  may  become  imaginary ^  for  the  case  of 
a  singlc'SheetedX  hyperholoidy  and  must  be  suoh  for  a  line  of  curvature  on  an 
hyperboloid  of  ttro  sheets. 

*  As  regards  the  paradox,  of  the  imaginary  vector  <r  being  thus  apparently  jMrpmifitfu^  to  itstlf, 
a  similar  one  had  occurred  before,  in  the  inyestigation  353,  (17. )» (1^.),  (19.) ;  and  it  is  explained,  on 
the  principles  of  modem  geometry,  by  obsenring  that  this  imaginary  yector  is  directed  to  the  circle  at 
it^flnity.    Compare  408,  (31.),  and  the  Note  to  page  616,  yoI.  i. 

t  Compare  the  second  Note  to  page  229. 

X  Although  the  writer  has  been  content  to  employ,  in  the  present  work,  some  of  these  usual  but 
rather  long  appellations,  he  feels  the  elegance  of  Dupin's  phraseology,  adopted  also  by  MobiuB,  aad 
by  some  other  authors,  according  to  which  the  two  central  hyperboloids  are  distinguished,  as  eUiptio 
(for  the  case  of  two  ^eets),  and  hyperbolic  (for  the  case  of  one).  The  phrase  **gwuhriCf**  for  the 
general  surface  of  the  eeeond  order  (or  eecond  degree)  t  employed  by  Dr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Cayley,  is  alio 
yery  conyenient.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  Dupin  was  perfectly  aware  of,  or  rather  appean  to 
haye  first  discoyered,  the  existence  of  what  haye  since  his  time  come  to  be  called  tfae/<Mi/  oomm ; 
which  important  ouryee  were  considered  by  him,  as  being  at  once  limite  of  cot^bcai  turfacm,  and  afao 
loci  rf  umhiliee.  Comp.  Dh.  de  Geometric,  pages  270,  277,  278,  279  ;  see  also  page  890  of  the 
Aper^H  HietoriquCf  &c.,  by  M.  Chasles  (Brussels,  1837). 
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(16.)  And  as  regards  the  general  theory  of  the  indei  surface  (9.),  it  is  to  be 
observed  tb&t  this  auxiliary  sorfaoe  depends  primarily  on  the  aealar  fitnetitm  f, 
in  the  equation^  =  I,  or  generally^  =  oonst.,  of  the  given  surface ;  and  that 
it  is  not  entirely  determined  by  means  of  that  surface  alone.  For  if  we  writo, 
for  instance, 

XSXrV.  ..ifp=  fl,     with     d/p  =  2Svdp  as  before, 

we  shall  have,  as  the  new  first  differential  equation  of  the  same  given 
surface,  instead  of  III., 

XXXY. . .  0  o  df/p  -  2S»vdp, 
with 

XXXVI.  .  .  »  -  f/p  J 

and  if  we  then  write,  by  analogy  to  IV., 

XXXYII.  .  .  d . nv°  «dp  =  n^dp  +  nVS^Ip, 
with 

XXXVIII.  .  .  n'  =  2i"fp, 

the  new  index  surface,  oonstruoted  on  the  plan  (9.},  will  have  for  its  equation, 
analogous  to  XXHI.,  the  following : 

XXX  TX. . .  8p'*p'  =  nSp'^p'  +  «'(8vp')'  =  const. 

(17.)  But  if  we  take  this  last  oonstant  =  n,  the  two  index  mifaces,  XXIII. 
and  XXXIX.,  will  have  a  common  diametral  section,  made  by  the  gieen 
tangent  plane,  namely  the  index  curve  (4.) ;  and  they  will  touch  each  other, 
in  the  tchole  extent  of  thai  eurve.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  construction 
{9.},  for  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  applies  equally  well  to  the  one 
as  to  the  ot/ier,  of  these  itco  auxiliary  surfaces  :  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the 
differential  equation  II.,  namely  Svdvdp  -  0,  reoeives  no  real  alteration,  when 
V  is  multiplied  by  any  scalar,  n,  even  if  that  BOalar  should  be  variable. 

(IS.)  Aud  instead  of  supposing  that  the  variable  vector  p  is  thus  obliged, 
as  in  373,  to  satisfy  a  given  scalar  equation,  of  the  form* 

fp  =  const., 


■  If^-ir+^  +  *«,  andr=/pi-F(*,  y,  e),  and  if  we  write, 

du  ayil»  + jd|F  +  rdi,  dfi  =  (I'd*  +  r"d J  +  f"d», 

iq  -  J'dy  +  p"it  +  r"djj,       di-  m  r'it  +  }"dx  +  p"dy, 
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we  may  enippose,  as  in  372,  that  p  is  a  gii?en  vector  function  of  ttoo  scalar 

variables^  x  and  y^   between   whioh  there   will  then  arise,   by  the  same 

fundamental  formula  II.,  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and  second 

degree^  to  be  integrated  (when  possible)  by  known  methods.    For  example, 

if  we  write, 

XL.  ,  .  p  =  ix  -{-ji/  +  kZj    d«  =  pix  +  gdy, 


we  may  then  write  also,  on  the  present  plan,  whioh  giyee  d/p  s  2Sydp, 

dir  =  -  i{idp  +Jdq  +  kdr),      Sdpdv  s=  ^{dxdp  +  dyd^r  +  dcdr) ; 

and  the  index  turface,  constructed  as  in  (9.),  and  with  /  changed  to  ^  »  iA«  +yAy  +  ArAx,  will  thus 
hare  the  equation, 

(a).  . .  ip'Ax^  +  J/Ay»  +  Jr'A**  f  p"AyAf  +  ^'A«A«  +  r"AxAy  =  1, 

or  more  generally  <=  const. ;  so  that  it  may  be  made  in  this  way  to  depend  upon,  and  be  entirely 
determined  by,  tiie  six  partial  differential  eoejicientt  of  the  eeeond  order,  p\  .  p*\  . ,  of  the  function  v 
or/p,  taken  with  respect  to  the  three  rectangular  coordinates,  xyz.  And  by  comparing  this  equation 
(a)  with  the  following  equation  of  the  same  auxiliary  surface,  which  results  more  directly  from  the 
principles  employed  in  the  text  (comp.  XYIII.  XXIII.) i 

(b).  .  .  SAp4»Ap  B  yAp>  +  SXAp^Ap  =  1, 

we  can  easily  deduce  expressions  for  those  six  partial  coefficients,  in  terms  of  g,  K,  /u.  Thus,  for 
example, 

JD,»o  =  Jp'  e  -  y  +  Sa»a4»  =  SA/*  -  ^  +  28fA.8i/i ; 

but  StxSt/i  +  ^XSj>  +  ^kxBkfi  =  -  Sx/A ;  therefore, 

(c).  .  .  i(D»hf  +  DyH  +  D,V)  =  Sx/*  -3^  =  <?i  +  tf»  +  <Jj  =  -  m", 

if  <;i,  ^  ^  be  the  roots  and  m"  a  coefficient  of  a  certain  cubic  (354,  III.)»  deduced  from  the  linear  and 
vector  function  dr  »  ^dp,  on  a  plan  already  explained.  If  then  the  function  v  satisfy,  as  in  several 
physical  questions,  the  partial  differential  equation, 

(d).  .  .  Dx'r  +  Dy^v  +  D.»i^  «  0, 

the  sum  of  these  three  roots,  ci,  ci,  cz,  will  vanish :  and  consequently,  the  asymptotic  cone  to  the 
index  surface,  found  by  changing  1  to  0  in  the  second  member  of  (a),  is  real,  and  has  (comp.  406, 
XXI.,  XXIX.)  the  property  that 

(e).  .  .  cot*  a  +  cot*  b  =  1, 

if  a,  b  denote  its  two  extreme  semiangles.  An  entirely  different  method  of  transforming,  by 
quaternions,  the  well  known  equation  (d),  occurred  early  to  the  present  writer,  and  will  be  briefly 
mentioned  somewhat  farther  on.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  because  m"  =  0  by  (c), 
when  the  equation  (d)  is  satisfied,  we  have  then,  by  the  general  theory  III.  ii.  6  of  linear  and  vector 
functions,  and  ebpecially  by  the  sub-articles  to  360,  remembering  that  ^  is  here  self -conjugate,  the 
formulsB, 

(f).  .  .  dy  +  x^P  ^  0,    and    (g).  .  .  ^'tf'  —  ^'o*  =  mV, 

X,  ^  being  auxiliary  functions,  and  m'  another  coefficient  of  the  cubic,  while  cr  is  an  arbitrary  vector. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  under  the  same  condition  (d),  the  function  ^  itself  has  the  properties 
eaq>ressed  by  the  equations, 

(h).  .  .  ^Viie  ■  Kpi  -  i^ff,    and    (i).  .  .  ip^Vuc  =  V^i^k  -  m'Viic ; 

in  which  the  two  vectors  i,  ic  are  arbitrary,  and  m'  is  the  same  scalar  coefficient  as  before. 
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we  shall  aatisfj  the  equation  III.  hj  assummg  (with  a  oonstant  faoto 
understood), 

X,T..T-  .  .  v-^ip  +j'g  -  k,    whenoe    XLII.  ■  .  dw  ■■  Up  +jdq ; 

and  thoB  the  general  equation  II.,  for  the  lines  of  ourvatore  on  an  arbitral; 
Burfaoe,  reoeivee  (by  the  laws  of  yk)  the  form, 

XUn.  .  .  dp  (dy  +  qis)  =  dj  (dc  +  pis) ; 

which  last  form  has  aooordingly  been  aeeigned,  and  in  several  importax 
questions  employed  by  Monge* :  but  which  is  now  Been  to  be  included  i 
the  still  more  concise  (and  more  eaaily  deduced  and  interpreted)  quatemie 
equation, 

Svdvdp  =  0. 

411.  For  a  central  surface  of  the  second  order,  we  hare  aa  usual  v  =  f  j 
Av  ■=  f  A|[>,  and  therefore  (by  347,  348,  and  by  the  self-oon]ugat«  form  of  ^ 

I.  .  .  VvAk  =  Y^p<^^p  =  ^ypi^p  =  mtp'^YpAp  i 

the  general  condition  of  intersection  410, 1,  of  two  normals,  at  the  extremitit 
of  a  finite  chord  A/>,  and  the  general  differential  equation  410,  H.  of  the  Hm 
of  curvature,  may  therefore  for  such  a  surface  receire  these  nete  and  specii 
forms: 

II. .  .  SAp^-'VpA/i  =  0,     or       ir.  .  .  8pAp0-'Ap  *■  0 ; 

III.  .  .  Bdp^-'Ypdp    =  0,     or     III'.  .  .  Spdp^-'dp    -  0  ; 

which  admit  of  geometrical  interpretations,  and  conduct  to  some  ne' 
theorems,  especially  when  they  are  transformed  as  follows : 

rV.  .  .  8AAp .  SpAp^-y  +  S/(Ap .  Spip0"'A  =  0, 
V.  .  ■  8Adp .  Spdpfr'p  +  8/idp  .  Spdp0~'X     ■  0, 


*  S«e  U>e  oaanciatioii  of  the  formnla  hare  nnialMTed  u  XLIII.,  in  page  133  of  Liouvillc 
Honge :  compare  alao  the  applications  of  it,  in  pogea  274,  303,  306,  367.  (The  oorrefpoiiding  pag 
of  the  Foarth  Edition  are,  UG,  240,  2SG.  267,  312.)  Tha  quatamioD  eqnation,  Sfirif  =  D,  ir 
pnbUthed  by  tlie  preunt  writer,  ia  a  communicBtion  to  tlie  FhiloeopHcal  Magazine,  for  the  month  < 
October,  1347  (page  289).  See  al>o  the  Supplement  to  the  same  Volume  uzi.  (Third  Seriea) ;  u 
the  Proee«dingi  of  the  Boyal  Iiiah  Academy  tor  July,  1846. 
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A  and  /lc  being  (as  in  405,  (S.),  &o.)  the  Uco  real  cyclic  normals  of  the 
surface :  while  the  same  equations  may  also  be  written  under  the  still 
more  simple  forms, 

VI.  .  .  SaA/o  .  Sa^pAp  +  8a' Ap  .  BapAp  -  0, 
VTI.  .  .  Sad/3  .  8apdp  +  Sa'dp  .  SapAp      =  0, 

a,  a'  being,  as  in  several  recent  investigations,  the  ttoo  real  focal  unit  lines^ 
which  are  common  to  a  whole  ccnfocal  at/stem. 

(1.)  The  vector  i^'^YpAp  in  II.  has  by  I.  the  direction  of  VvAy ;  whence, 
by  410,  (6.),  the  interpretation  of  the  recent  equation  II.,  or  (for  the  present 
purpose)  of  the  more  general  equation  410, 1.,  is  that  t/te  chord  pp'  is  perpen- 
dicular to  its  own  polar ^  if  the  normals  at  its  edstremities  intersect.  Accordingly, 
if  their  point  of  intersection  be  called  n,  the  polar  of  pp^  is  perpendicular  at 
once  to  PN  and  p'n,  and  therefore  to  pp'  itself. 

(2.)  The  equation  II'.  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing,  that  when  the 
normals  at  p  and  p'  thus  intersect  in  a  point  n,  there  exists  a  point  t"  in  t/ie 
diametral  plane  opp',  at  which  the  normal  p"n"  is  parallel  to  the  chord  pp'  :  a 
result  which  may  be  otherwise  deduced,  from  elementary  principles  of  the 
geometry  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 

(3.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  converse  propositions,  that  when 
either  of  these  conditions  is  satisfied,  there  is  intersection  (or  parallelism)  of 
the  two  normals  at  p  and  p':  or  on  the  corresponding  but  limiting  results, 
expressed  by  the  equations  III.  and  III'. 

(4.)  In  order,  however,  to  make  any  use  in  calculation  of  these  new 
forms  H.,  III.,  we  must  select  some  suitable  expression  for  the  self- 
conjugate  function  0,  and  deduce  a  corresponding  expression  for  the 
inverse  function  ^"^    The  form^ 

VIII.  .  .  ^p  =  j^/o  +  VAp/u, 


*  The  V0etorform  YIII.  occurred,  for  instance,  in  pages  620,  529,  536,  649,  vol.  i.,  and  193, 
238,  Yol.  ii. ;  and  the  connected  acaiarform, 

fp  =  9P^  +  SA4tfip,  357,  U. 

has  likewise  been  frequently  employed. 


i 
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wbioli  has  already  sereral  tunes  ooourred,  has  also  been  more  tiian  onoe 
inverted :  but  the  following  new  inverse*  form, 

IX.  ■  •  {s  -  8^;i)  ■  <t'~'p  =  p  ~  XSp^"V  -  ;iSp^"'A, 

has  an  adrant^e,  for  our  present  purpose,  over  those  assigned  before. 
In  fact,  this  form  IX.  gives  at  onoe  the  equation, 

X.  .  .  (ff  -  SXfi) .  #"'Vp4p  "  VpAp  -  ASpAp^V  -  ftSpApf^X  ; 

and  so  oocduote  immediately  from  II,  to  IV.,  or  from  III.  to  Y.  as  e 
limit. 

(5.)  The  equation  lY.  expresses  generally,  that  the  chord  Ap,  or  fp',  is  e 
side  of  a  certain  cone  of  the  second  order,  whioh  has  its  vertex  at  the  point  i 
of  the  given  surface,  and  passes  through  all  the  points  f'  for  whioh  th< 
normals  to  that  surface  intersect  the  given  normal  at  p ;  and  the  equatior 
y.  ezpreases  generally,  that  the  two  sides  of  this  last  oone,  in  which  it  ii 
cut  by  the  given  tangent  plane  at  the  same  point  p,  are  the  tangents  to  the  lim 
of  eurvatitre. 

(6.)  But  if  the  snrfaoe  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  douile-shaetdi  hyperboloid 
then  (oomp.  408,  (29.))  the  alwai/s  real  veclors,f  ^"'A  and  ^-'fi,  have  th« 
directions  of  semidiameteri  drawn  to  two  of  the  four  real  umbilica ;  supposing 
then  that  p  is  such  a  semidiameter,  and  that  it  has  the  direction  of  ±  ^~'A 
the  second  term  of  the  first  member  of  the  equation  lY.  vanishes,  and  tin 
cone  TV.  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  planes,  of  whioh  the  equations  in  p'  are, 

XI.  . .  SA  (p'  -  p)  =  0,    and    XII. .  .  Sp>-'A^-V  =  0  ; 

whereof  thefbrmer  represents  the  tangent  plane  at  the  umbilic  f,  and  the  lattei 
represents  the  plane  of  the  four  real  umbilics. 

(7.)  It  follows,  then,  that  the  normal  at  the  real  umbilic  v  is  not  interseetet 
by  any  real  normal  to  the  surface,  except  those  which  are  drawn  at  points  f*  oj 
that  principal  section,  on  which  all  the  real  umbilics  are  situated  :  but  that  tht 

iHttne  farmi,  for  ^-'p  or  tn-'i^p,  hnTB  oocurrsd  in  ^a.%fi»  621,  S19,  toI.  i.,  and  193,  toI.  ii.    Ii 
■ring  these  Tith  the  fonn  IX.,  it  will  evaXf  be  ieen  (oomf .  pftge  221)  tlut 

t  Compaift  tbe  Note  immBdutel;  preosding. 

HiuOLtoM't  Kiuuns  o*  QuAtikmOHi,  Voi-  II.  >  I 
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same  real  umbilicar  normal  pn  is^  in  an  imaginary  sense^  intersected  by  all  the 
imaginary  normals^  which  are  drawn  from  the  imaginary  points  p'  of  either  of  the 
two  imaginary  generatrices  through  p. 

(8.)  In  fact,  the  locus  of  the  point  p',  under  the  condition  of  intersection 
of  its  normal  p^n'  with  a  given  normal  pn,  is  generally  a  quartic  curve^ 
namely  the  intersection  of  the  given  surface  with  the  cone  TV. ;  but  when 
this  cone  breaks  up^  as  in  (6.),  into  two  planes^  whereof  one  is  normal^  and 
the  other  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  general  quartic  is  likewise  decomposed, 
and  becomes  a  system  of  a  real  conic,  namely  the  principal  section  (7.)  and 
a  pair  of  imaginary  right  lines,  namely  the  two  umbilicar  generatrices  at  p. 

(9.)  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  new  way  (comp.  410,  (14.)),  that 
each  such  generatrix  is  (in  an  imaginary  sense)  a  line  of  curvature :  because 
the  (imaginary)  normals  to  the  surface,  at  all  the  points  of  that  generatrix, 
are  situated  by  (7.)  in  one  common  (imaginary)  normal  plane, 

(10.)  Hence  through  a  real  umbilic,  on  a  surface  of  the  second  order 
there  pass  three  lines  of  curvature :  whereof  one  is  a  real  conic  (8.),  and  the 
two  others  are  imaginary  right  lines,  namely,  the  umbilicar  generattices  as 
before. 

(11.)  If  we  prefer  differentials  to  differences,  and  therefore  use  the  equation 
Y.  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  we  find  that  this  equation  takes  the  form  0  =  0, 
if  the  point  p  be  an  umbilic ;  and  that  if  the  normal  at  that  point  be  parallel 
to  A,  the  differential  of  the  equation  V.  breaks  up  into  two  factors,  namely, 

XIII.  .  .  SXd'p  =  0,    and    XIV.  .  .  Sdp^-^X0->  =  0  ; 

whereof  the  former  gives  to  imaginary  directions,  and  the  latter  gives  one  real 
direction,  coinciding  precisely  with  the  three  directions  (10.). 

(12.)  And  if  p,  instead  of  being  the  vector  of  an  umbilic,  be  only  the 
vector  of  a  point  on  a  generatrix  corresponding,  we  shall  still  satiny  the 
differential  equation  Y.,  by  supposing  that  Ap  belongs  to  the  same  imaginary 
right  line :  because  we  shall  then  have,  as  at  the  umbilic  itself, 

XY.  . .  SAdp  =  0,      SpiptfT^X  =  0. 

An  umbilicar  generatiHx  is  therefore  proved  anew  (comp.  (9.))  to  be,  in  its 
whole  extent,  a  line  of  cu)*vature. 

(13.)  The  recent  reasonings  and  calculations  apply  (6.),  not  only  to  an 
ellipsoid,  but  also  to  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  four  umbilios  for  each 
of  these  two  surfaces  being  real.     But  if  for  a  moment  we  now  consider 
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spdoially  the  case  of  an  ellipaoid,  and  it  we  denote  for  abridgment  the  re 

quotieot  by  A,  we  may  then  substitute  in  IV.  and  V.  for  A,  ft,  ^"' 

f'V  the  expressions, 

XVI.. ..-W  =  ?^;  A«-a'  =  ?^; 


XVII.  . 


ac(a  +  c)   '  ac{a  +  c)    ' 


and  then,  after  division  by  A'  -  1,  there  remain  only  the  two  veotor  oonstan 
a,  a,  the  equation  IV.  reducing  itself  to  VI.,  and  V.  to  VII. 

(14.)  The  simplified  equations  thus  obtained  are  not  however  peculiar 
eiliptoida,  but  extend  to  a  whole  con/ocal  ayatetn.  To  prove  this,  we  have  on 
to  combine  the  equations  II.  and  III.  with  the  inverse  form, 

XVIII.  .  .  /-'0-V  =  aSa'p  +  a'S«p  -  p{p  +  Saa'), 

which  follows  from  407,  XV.,  and  gives  at  once  the  equations  VI.  and  VI! 
whatever  the  apeciea  of  the  surface  may  be. 

(15.)  The  differential  equation  YII.  must  then  be  satisfied  by  the  Mi 
rectangular  directions  of  dp,  or  of  a  tangent  to  a  line  of  curvature,  wliioh  ansn 
to  the  orthogonal  intersections  (410,  (13.])  of  the  three  confocale  through  a  givi 
point  F  ;  it  ought  therefore,  as  a  verification,  to  be  satisfied  alto,  when  i 
substitute  v  for  d/>,  v  being  a  normal  to  a  canfocal  through  that  point :  th 
is,  we  ought  to  have  the  equation, 

XIX.  .  .  SavSa'pi'  +  So'vSapw  =  0. 

And  accordingly  this  is  at  once  obtained  from  407,  XVI.,  by  operatii 
with  S  .  f>v  ;  BO  that  the'  three  normals  v  are  all  sides  qf  this  cone  XIX., 
of  the  oone  VIE.  with  Ap  tor  a  side,  with  whioh  the  cone  V.  is  found 
ooincide  (13.). 

(16.)  And  beoauBe  this  last  equation  XIX,  like  VI.  and  VII.,  invoh 
only  the  two  focal  Unes  a,  a  as  its  constants,  we  may  infer  from  it  tl 
theorem  :  "  ^f  indefinitely  many  surfaces  of  the  second  order  have  only  tht 
asymptotic  cones  bico^/bcal'  and  pass  through  a  given  point,  their  normals 


'  That  is,  if  the  inr&CM  (tu^posed  to  liave  a  common  eeotn)  be  «ut  by  Ibe  plane  at  inflnit; 
biconfoMl  conici,  nal  or  imaginarj. 
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that  point  have  a  cone  of  the  second  order  for  their  locus  " ;  whioh  latter  eone 
is  aho  the  locus  of  the  tangents^  at  the  same  point,  to  all  the  lines  of  curvature 
which  pass  through  it^  when  different  values  are  suocessively  assigned  to  the 
scalar  constant  c?  -  &  (or  2/^)  :  that  is,  when  the  asymptotes  a,  a'  to  the 
focal  hyperbola  remain  unchanged  in  position^  but  the  seniiaxes  (a*  -  5')^ 
(6*  -  c')*  of  that  curve  (here  treated  as  both  real)  vary  together. 

(17.)  The  equation  VI.  of  the  cone  of  chords  (5.)  introduces  the  fixed 
focal  lines  a,  a'  by  their  directions  only.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  lengths 
of  those  two  lines  are  equals  without  being  Iiere  obliged  to  assume  that  each 
of  those  lengths  is  unityy  we  shall  then  have  (comp.  407,  (2.),  (3.)),  the 
following  rectangular  system  of  unit  lineSf  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 
the  system, 

XX.  .  .  U(a  +  o'),       UVaa',       U(a  -  a'), 

which  obey  in  all  respects  the  laws  of  ifk^  and  may  often  be  conveniently 
denoted  by  those  symbols,  in  investigations  such  as  the  present.  And  then, 
by  decomposing  the  semidiameter  p,  and  the  chord  A/o,  in  these  three 
directions  XX.,  we  easily  find  the  following  rectangular  transformation*  of 
the  foregoing  equation  YI., 

XXI   .  .  S(a-^aO-V  ,  S(a>aO>  ^  S .  (VaaVp  . 
S(a  +  a') A/0      S(a  —  a)Ap       8  .Uaa^Ap 

in  which  it  is  permitted  to  change  A/o  to  dp,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  form 
of  the  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature ;  or  else  at  pleasure  to  v, 
and  so  to  find,  in  a  new  way,  a  condition  satisfied  by  the  three  normals,  to 
the  three  confocals  through  f. 

(18.)  The  cone,  VI.  or  XXI.,  is  generally  the  locus  of  a  system  of  three 
rectangular  lines ;  each  plane  through  the  vertex,  which  is  perpendicular  to  any 
real  stde,  cutting  it  in  a  real  pair  of  mutually  rectangular  sides :  while,  for  the 

*  The  corresponding  formf  in  rectangular  coordinates,  of  the  condition  ofiwUrnciion^  of  nortnmlt 
at  two  points  (xy»)  and  (x'y't),  to  the  suzface, 

n  th»  epilation  (probably  a  known  one,  although  the  writer  has  not  happened  to  meet  with  it), 

x-x         y-y  «-«^ 

in  which  it  is  eTident  that  xy»  and  x'y*t^  may  be  interohanged. 
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some  reaaoB,  tfae  section  of  the  same  oose,  by  any  plane  which  does  not  pass 
through  its  verteta  r,  but  outs  any  aide  perpendioularly,  is  generally  an 
equilateral  hyperbola. 

(19.)  If,  howoTor,  the  point  p  be  situated  in  any  one  of  the  three  principal 
planes,  perpendioular  to  the  three  lines  XX.,  then  the  eone  XXI.  (as  its 
equation  shows)  breaha  up  (oomp.  (6.))  into  a  pair  of  planet,  of  which  one 
is  that  principal  plane  itself,  while  the  other  is  perpendicular  thereto.  And 
while  the  former  plane  cute  the  surface  in  a  principal  section,  which  is 
always  a  Hne  of  curvature  through  p,  the  latter  plane  usually  outs  the  surface 
in  another  [eonic,  which  crosses  the  former  section  at  right  angles,  and  gives 
the  direction  of  the  second  line  of  corrature. 

(SO.)  But  if  we  further  purpose,  as  in  (6.),  that  the  point  f  is  an  umbilic, 
then  (as  has  been  seen)  the  second  plane  ie  a  tangent  plane ;  and  the  second 
conic  (19.)  is  itself  decomposed,  into  a  pair  of  imaginary  right  lines :  namely, 
as  before,  the  tuo  umbilicar  generatrices  through  the  point,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be,  in  an  imaginary  sense,  both  lines  of  curvature  themselves,  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  envelope  of  all  the  others, 

{21.)  We  shall  only  here  add,  as  another  transformation  of  the  general 
equation  TI.  of  the  cone  of  chords,  which  does  not  even  assume  Ta  =  To', 
the  following ; 

XXII.  .  .  S(o  +  o')Ap  .  8(a  +  aOpip  -  S(a  -  o')Ap  •  S(a  -  fl')pAp  ! 

where  the  directions  of  the  two  new  lines,  a  -i-  a'  and  a  -  a,  are  only  obliged 
to  be  harmonically  coty'ugate  with  respeot  to  the  direotions  of  the  fixed  focal 
lines  of  Uie  system  :  or  in  other  words,  are  those  of  any  two  conjugate 
semidiameiera  of  the  focal  hyperbola* 

*  [In  order  to  obtain  additional  ainrtratioiu  of  the  remark  made  at  the  beginning  of  tbii  Article 
that  Sp&p^-'^p  =  0,  Bud  the  equiiilent  equations  lead  to  geometrical  theoiemg  relating  la  a  lyatem 
of  qoadiica  having  the  lame  pair  of  focal  linea,  vre  iee  in  the  firat  pUce  if  m  and  a'  ore  any  two 
vecton  termiDating  on  the  chord,  that  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form  8a»iV~'(H  -  •')  m  0, 
Thii  i*  equivalent  to  the  vector  equatian  (^->  +  A']v  ■'  {^^  4-  h]a'.  Operating  on  this  by  {f'  +  /)'', 
we  easily  find  tJ  =  •  4  {A'  -  ?)  (#"'  +  ?)"'«  =  ■'  +  {h  -g)  (♦"'  +  y)"'"'.  It  i»  obvioua  from  the  form 
of  theee  relations  that  the  normal  at  «  to  the  quadrio  8(i(*-"  +  g)-'p  =  8«1^-'  -t-  tV-  interact*  the 
normal  at  •'  to  the  ainiilar  quadrio  8p{^-'  +  p}-'p  =  8(i'(^-'  +  ?)'»' ;  and  that  a  ia  the  vector  to  the 
poiot  of  interaaction.  In  particular,  if  u  and  b'  happen  to  lie  on  (he  tame  qiuulric,  the  normala  still 
inteisect.  Eetuming  to  the  general  case  and  allowing  the  arhitratily  assamad  scalar  j  to  vary,  it  is 
obvioni  that  the  point  of  iutenection  of  the  normals  desoribes  a  tviated  cubic  if  we  remember  the 
i«aulteofp.  131. 

The  relation  between  a,  m,  h,  and  V  suggests  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  rector  t  in  terms  of  which 
we  may  write  «  =  (*-'  +  A)t  and  •'  -  {<f-^  +  h')T.  Thua  t  is  parallel  to  the  chord,  and  the  equation 
of  the  chord  is  p  i  frV  +  xr.    In  teimi  of  this  vector,  the  vector  to  the  pMSt  of  u  ' 
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412.  The  subjeot  of  Lines  of  Curvature  reoeiyes  of  course  an  additional 
illustration,  when  it  is  combined  with  the  known  conception  of  the  corre- 
sponding Centres  of  Curvature.  Without  yet  entering  on  the  general  theory 
of  the  curvatures  of  sections  of  an  arbitrary  surface,  we  may  at  least  consider 
here  the  curvatures  of  those  normal  seetionSy  which  toueh  at  any  given  point 
the  lines  of  curvature.     Denoting  then  by  a  the  vector  of  the  centre  s  of 


connals  becomes  tJJ  =  (^'^  +  g)'^  {p'^  +  h)  (^-*  +  A')t.  Begarding  «  as  fixed,  we  have  vr  =  (^-*  +^)-* 
(^-1  4-  ;^')«  as  the  vector  equation  of  the  locus  of  intersections  of  the  normals  at  «  with  the  corre- 
sponding normals  at  the  variable  point  •'  =  (^-*  +  A')t.  This  surface  locus  which  consists  of  right 
lines  and  twisted  cubics  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  quadric  StEr«^-^(t7  ~v)  =  0.  But  we  obtain  a  second 
interpretation  for  this  locus  since  «  =  (r»  +  9)  (^-»  +  hTj-^-a  =  tj  +  (^  -  A')  (^-»  +  JTj-^Tff  expresses 
that  the  normal  at  17  to  the  quadric  Sp(^"»  +  A')-V  =  8w(^-'  +  h'y^zs  passes  through  the  fixed  point  v. 
Ho  we  may  say  that  the  quadric  is  the  locus  of  points  whose  normals  with  respect  to  the 
doubly  infinite  system  of  quadrics  Sp(f-»  +  h')-^p  =  C  pass  through  the  extremity  of  the  given 
vector  ».  Eetuming  to  the  vector  equation  of  the  locus,  we  see  that  the  locus  of  points  whose 
normals  pass  through  a  fixed  point  is  a  twisted  cubic  when  h'  is  constant,  or  when  we  have  to  do 
only  wiUi  a  system  of  similar  and  similarly  placed  quadrics.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confine 
our  attention  to  a  system  of  confocal  quadrics  so  that  C  is  constant  but  h'  variable,  we  have 
Szj(4>-i  +  hy^  =  C7  or  S«{4>-»  +  ^)-»  (^-1  +  A')«  =  (7,  giving  h'  in  terms  of  p.  From  this  we  deduee 
(V  -  ff)  ((^-1  +  ^)-»«)-  -  C-  S«#{^-i  +  ^)-i«,  and  the  vector  equation  of  the  locus  of  pointi  on  the 
system  of  confocals,  whose  normals  pass  through  the  extremity  of  m,  becomes 

or 

We  cannot  delay  on  this  curve  except  to  state  that  it  is  a  twisted  quintic  and  unicnrsal,  and  that, 
being  a  quintic,  it  meets  any  quadric  of  the  system  in  ten  points,  four  of  which  most  be  foreign  to 
the  present  inquiry  as  only  six  normals  can  be  drawn  to  a  quadric  from  a  point. 

Returning  to  the  equation  w  =  (^-*  +  g)'^  (♦"*  +  h)  (♦">  +  A')t,  we  shall  express  that  the  two 
points  w  and  «'  lie  on  the  tamt  quadric  Sp{<p-^  +  ^)~V  "=  ^'  ^  terms  of  r  and  A,  we  see  that  m  lies 
on  this  quadric  if  St(^-^  +  A)*  (^-^  +  gyW  »  (7,  and  if  «'  likewise  liee  on  it,  hf  must  be  the  second 
root  of  this  quadratic  in  A.    Expanding  in  terms  of  h  —  g  for  convenience,  we  have 

(A  -  y)«ST(^-i  +  g)'^r  +  2(A  -  g)r*  +  8t(^-»  +  g)T  =  C, 

and  using  this  equation  to  eliminate  A  and  A'  from  the  exprewion  for  ^,  we  find 

This  may  be  reduced  to  simpler  forms,  one  being 

It  is  obvious  when  C  alone  varies  that  the  locus  is  a  right  line ;  it  is  easily  seen  when  g  alone  varies 
that  the  locus  is  a  conic  section,  and  when  both  vary,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  locus  is  a  ruled  quartic 
having  the  line  p  =  ^'^r  +  2r  f or  a  triple  line. 

Finally,  it  easily  follows  from  the  equations  of  this  note,  that  every  line  of  the  triply  infinite 
system  obtained  by  assigning  all  possible  values  to  r  in  the  equation  pta^-^r  +  xr  is  at  every  point 
normal  to  some  one  quadric,  and  at  every  point  touches  two  quadrics  of  the  doubly  infinite  system 
Sp  {^'^  +  g)'^p  *=  C  along  lines  of  curvature.] 
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ODiratiiTe  of  tuch  a  sootion,  and  by  It  the  radius  ps,  oonsideTed  &b  a  scalar 
whioh  is  positive  when  it  lias  tlie  direotion  of  +  v,  it'  ia  easy  to  see  that  we 
hare  the  two  J^mdamentai  equations  : 

I.  .  .  ff  =  ,>  +  RVv ; 

II.  .  .  B-'ip  +  dUv  =  0 ; 

whence  follows  this  new/oi'm  of  the  general  differential  equation  410,  II,  of 
the  lines  of  curvature, 

III.  .  .  VdpdUw  -  0  ; 

with  several  other  oombinatiooB  or  transformations,*  among  which  the 
following  may  be  noticed  here : 

(1.)  The  equation  I.  requires  no  proof ;  and  from  it  the  equation  II.  is 
obtained  hy  merely  dLfferentiatiDgt  as  if  tr  and  It  were  constant  :  after 
which  the  formula  III.  follows  at  once,  and  IV.  is  easily  deduced. 

(2.)  To  obtain  from  this  last  equation  a  more  developed  expression  for  R, 
we  may  assume  for  dv,  considered  as  a  linear  and  self -con  jugate  function 
of  dp  (410,  {!.]),  the  general  form  (oomp.  410,  XYIII.), 

V.  .  .  dv  -  gdp  +  YXdp/i, 

in  whioh  j;,  A,  ju  ore  independent  of  dp  ;  and  then,  while  the  tangent  dp  has 
(by  410,  XSII.)  one  or  other  of  the  two  directions, 

VI.  ..  dp  II  UYvA  ±  VYvn, 

the  curvature  R"'  receives  one  or  other  of  the  two  mines  corresponding, 

Vn. . .  ij-'  -  -  Tv-'(j?  +  SXOv .  S^iVv  ±  TVAU«  .  TV/.Uv). 


*  [The  ezpraMioii  S''tlp  +  Ty^Av  b  jKr  is  at  timu  a  uieful  tramfonnation  of  II.  Th«  Talus  of 
tlw  Mfitar  X  need  not  genenU^  1m  eooiridered,  tbougb  it  i*  -  dTr' '.] 

t  To  Btudeota  who  are  acciutomed  to  ii^mlttimali,  the  tatitil  way  u  here  to  conceive  the  difi- 
rfntiali  to  be  luch.  But  it  hat  alieady  beea  abundantly  ihown,  tbat  this  view  of  tho  latter  ii  by  no 
'q  the  treatment  of  them  by  qu&ternions.     (Compare  the  flret  Mote  to  page  230.) 
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(3.)  One  mode  of  arriving  at  this  last  transformation,  or  of  showing  that 
if  (oomp.  again  410,  XXII.)  we  assume, 

VIII.  .  .  r  -  (or  IDUVXv  ±  UV/iii;, 
then 

rX.  .  .  SAr/ur-^  =  SXUv  .  S/LiUi/  ±  TVAUy .  TV/iiUv, 
or 

X.  .  .  2SAr  .  Sfir-'  =  S(VAUi; .  V//Uv)  ±  TVAUv  .  TV/tiTJi;, 

or  finally, 

XI.  .  .  2SUAr  .  SU/txr-»  =  S(VUAv  .YU fiv)  ±  TVUAv  .  TVU/xi;, 

is  to  introduce  the  auxiliai^y  quaternion^ 

XIL  ..3^- VUAp.VU/iii;; 

and  to  prove  that,  with  the  value  (or  direction)  VIII.  of  r,  we  have  thus  the 
equation  (in  which  V^*,  as  usual,  represents  the  square  of  V^'), 

XIII.  .  .  2SUAr .  SU^ir-^  -  8^  ±  Ty  =  g-^^  • 

(4.)  And  this  may  be  done,  by  simply  observing  that  we  have  thus  (with 
the  value  VIII.)  the  expressions, 

XIV.  .  .  SrUA  =  ^^^,      SrU/i  =  Tjv^^j^  , 

TV        Rm    fiTT  ^  (SUA^i;)'  ±Vy' 

because 

XVI.  ..Vg  =  -Uv.SUA/ui;; 
and 

XVII. . .  r«--2±2SU?  =  ±^te^^K 

(6.)  Admitting  then  the  expression  VTI.,  for  the  curvature  JB"*,  we  easily 
see  that  it  may  be  thus  transformed  : 

XVIII.  .  .  2«->  -  -  Tv''  (g  +  TA/u.cosrii^+  L^  ; 

and  that  the  difference  of  the  two  (principal)  curvatures^  of  normal  sections  of 
an  arbitrary  surface^  answering  generally  to  the  two  (rectangular)  directions  of 
the  lines  of  curvature  through  the  particular  point  considered,  vanishes  when 
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the  narmal  v  has  the  direction  of  either  of  the  two  cyclic  normals,  X,  fiy  of  the 
index  mrfaee  (410,  (9.)) ;  that  is,  when  the  index  curve  (410,  (4.)),  considered 
as  a  eection  of  that  index  surface,  is  a  circle :  or  finally,  when  the  point  in 
question  is,  in  a  received  sense,  an  umbilic*  of  the  given  surface. 

(6.)  That  surface,  although  considered  to  be  a  given  one,  has  hitherto  (in 
these  last  sub-articles)  been  treated  as  quite  general.  But  if  we  now  suppose 
it  to  be  a  central  surface  of  the  second  order ^  and  to  be  represented  by  the 

equation, 

XIX.  ,  ,  ffi  -  gp^  +  BXpfxp  =  1, 

which  has  already  several  times  occurred,  we  see  at  once,  from  the  formula 
VII.  or  XVni.  (oomp.  410,  (10.)),  that  the  difference  of  curvatures,  of  the 
two  principal  normal  sections  of  any  such  surface,  varies  proportionally  to 
the  perpendicular  (Tv"*  or  P)  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  multiplied 
by  the  product  of  the  sines  of  t/ie  inclinations  of  that  plane,  to  the  two  cgclic 
planes  of  the  surface. 

(7.)  In  general  (comp.  409,  (3.)),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

XX.  ..S^-8r->r  =  -2)-^, 

Up 

if  D  denote  the  (scalar)  semidiameter  of  the  index  surface^  in  the  direction  of 
dp  or  of  r ;  but  for  the  two  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  these  semi- 
diameters  become  (410,  (3.),  (4.))  the  semiaxes  of  the  index  curve.  Denoting 
then  by  ai  and  as  these  last  semiaxes,  the  ttpo  principal  radii  of  curvature  of 
ang  sitrface  come  by  lY.  to  be  thus  expressed : 

XXI.  .  .  iJi  =  ai'Ti; ;    iJ,  =  a,»Ti/. 

And  if  the  surface  be  a  central  one,  of  the  second  order,  then  ai,  aj  are  the 
semiaxes  of  the  diametral  section,  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane ;  while  Tv  is 
(oomp.  again  409,  (3.))  the  reciprocal  P"*  of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  on  that 
plane  from  the  centre.  Accordingly  (comp.  (6.),  and  219,  (4.)),  it  is  known 
that  the  difference  of  the  inverse  squares  of  those  semiaxes  varies  proportionally 
to  the  product  of  the  sines  of  the  inclinations,  of  the  plane  of  the  section  to 
the  two  cyclic  planes.f 


*  Comparo  the  Note  to  page  233. 

t  [The  expressions  of  this  sub-article  enable  us  to  deduce  the  equation  of  a  system  of  quadiics 
haying  at  a  given  point  on  an  arbitrary  surface  the  same  elements  of  lines  of  curyature  as  the 
arbitrary  surface,  and  the  same  values  of  the  principal  curvatures. 

We  knov  that  the  lines  of  curvature  at  a  point  on  a  quadric  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of 
the  central  section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane.    If  n  and  r%  are  unit  vectors  touching  the  lines  of 

Hamilton's  £lbmknts  of  Quaternions,  Vol.  II.  a  K 
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(8.)  And  as  regards  the  squares  themselves^  it  follows  from  407,  LXXI., 
that  they  may  be  thus  expressed,  in  terms  of  the  principal  semiaxes  of  the 
con/ocal  surfaces^  and  in  agreement  with  known  results : 

XXII.  .  .  ai*  =  a'  -  a^  ;     b^  =  a^  -  a%  \ 

being  thus  both  positive  for  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid ;  both  negative^  lot  that  of 
a  double^sheeted  hyperboloid ;  and  one  positive,  but  the  other  negative,  for  the 
case  of  an  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  (oomp.  410,  (15.)). 

(9.)  In  all  these  cases,  the  normal  +  v  is  drawn  towards  the  same  side  of 
the  tangent  plane^  as  that  on  which  the  centre  o  of  the  surface  is  situated 
(because  8vp  =  1) ;  hence  (by  I.  and  XXI.)  both  the  radii  of  curvature  iJi,  Jit 
are  drawn  in  this  direction^  or  towards  this  sidCy  for  the  ellipsoid  ;  but  one  such 
radius  for  the  m^fe-sheeted  hyperboloid^  and  both  radii  for  the  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheets,  are  directed  towards  the  opposite  side^  as  indeed  is  evident  from 
the  forms  of  these  surfaces. 

Guryature,  and  if  p  is  the  vector  from  the  centre  to  the  point,  the  vectors  ain,  asra  and  p  compose  a 
system  of  mutuaUy  conjugate  radii  of  the  quadric.    It  is  easy  to  prove  (see  below)  that 

(S«/37)»  +  (S«rya)«  +  {Bwnfif  =  (So^y)' 

is  the  equation  of  a  quadiic  of  which  a,  iS,  and  y  are  conjugate  radii.    In  particular 

aa«(SwT2p)»  +  ai*(S«i^iri»  +  ai%i2«(S»TiT2)*  =  ai«aj2(SpTiT2)» 

is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  having  its  centre  at  the  origin  and  arbitrarily  assumed  directions  for  the 
lines  of  curvature  at  the  extremity  of  p.  Now  the  central  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  p 
has  its  length  equal  to  P  =  ^pnrz  =  SpUv.    So,  by  XXI.,  we  have 

JJ2(S«T2/>)«  +  i2i(S«w-ip)2  +  BiS2(^i»Vyf^pTJv  =  RiR%(%pV9Y 

for  the  equation  of  a  quadric  with  its  centre  at  the  origin,  having  at  an  assumed  point  arbitrarily 
assumed  directions  for  the  lines  of  curvatures  and  arbitrarily  assumed  values  for  the  curvatures.  By 
varying  the  position  of  the  centre,  we  can  thus  determine  a  system  of  quadrics  having  contact  of  the 
high  order  described  with  any  surface  at  a  given  point. 

Wo  cannot  delay  discussing  this  system  of  quadrics  except  to  state  that  when  the  centre  lies  on  a 
certain  lino,  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  quadric  have  four  point  contact  with  those  of  the  surfiu^. 
We  can,  moreover,  only  suggest  as  an  exercise  on  the  notation  given  in  the  Note  to  page  226,  the 
investigation  of  the  locus  of  points  on  a  quadric  or  on  a  confocal  system  at  which  one  or  both  of  the 
principal  curvatures  are  given.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  worth  while  to  prove  the  expression  for  a 
quadric  in  terms  of  the  conjugate  radii.  If  the  equation  of  the  quadric  is  S«^  »  1,  and  if  a,  fi,  and 
7  are  conjugate  radii,  among  the  conditions  are  So^a  =  1  and  SiS^a  =  87^  -  0.    Tlius 

^a -y^y {^a^Y^    and  because    wSo/By  «  aS/Syv  +  387009  +  YSa3»» 
we  have 

^<»(Sai37)'  s  y&yB^n  +  770870*  +  Va3Sa3«. 

The  forms  of  the  invariants  of  this  function  afford  proofs  of  certain  well-known  theorems.  We  aee 
also  easily  that  ^-^«  =  aSa«  +  i3S/9«  +  7S7«  from  which  known  theorems  may  be  derived,  and  this 
function  ^-*  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  certain  questions  relating  to  confocab.  Again  to  find  a 
set  of  directions  Uo,  U/3,  and  U7  conjugate  to  two  quadrics  depending  on  two  functions  ^  tJid  ^1,  we 
have  to  solve    V^iw^oi  s  0    or    Ve»^i-i^«  =  0.] 


1 

* 
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(10.)  The  following  is  another  method  of  deducing  generally  the  two 
principal  ourvatures  of  a  surfaoey  from  the  Hlf-conjugate  Junction* 

XXIII. .  .  dv  «  ^dp,  410,  IV. 

which  affoidfl  some  good  practice  in  the  processes  of  the  present  Calculus. 
Writing,  for  abridgment. 


.  .  .  r  « 


=  R'^Tv  =  -  S  ^  =  -  Sr->r, 


a-  p  dp 

where  r  is  still  a  tangent  to  a  line  of  curvature,  the  equation  11.  is  easily 
brought  to  the  form, 

where  ^  denotes  a  new  linear  and  vector  Junction^  which  however  is  not  in 
general  sel/'COfyugatCf  because  we  have  not  generallj  ^i/ 1|  v.  Treating  then 
this  new  function  on  the  plan  of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6,  we  derive  from  it  a 
new  cubic  equation^  of  the  form, 

XXVI.  .  .  0  =  Jf  +  if V  +  if 'V  +  r», 

and  with  the  coefficients, 

XXVII.  .  .  if  -  0,    M'  =  Siz-^^v,    M"  -  m"  -  Si;->v  ; 

-^i  being  a  certain  auxiliary  function  (=  w^-*),  and  m"  being  the  coefficients 


*  [Compare  the  Note  to  p.  564,  vol.  i.,  by  which  it  appears  thatthii  function  is  self-conjugate  only 

when  n  in  the  equation  difp  a  nSydfi  is  a  constant  or  a  function  oifp  (see  also  410,  (16.))>    As  an 

example,  if  we  take  n  a  Ty  and  write  dUr  =  BAp,  equation  II.  of  the  present  article  becomes 

Jt^dp  +  dAp  s  0.    Thus  the  principal  curvatures  are  two  roots  of  the  cubic  of  9,  and  the  tangents  to 

the  lines  of  curvature  are  two  of  the  solutions  of  Vdp6dp  «  o.    We  can  see  that  the  third  root  is  zero 

because  SUy^dUy  b  0  or  for  any  value  of  8p,  ^ipB^v  s  0.    So  ^'XJy  =  0,  and  therefore  a  root  of  the 

conjugate  9  is  also  zero.    If  then  the  symboUo  cubic  of  9  is  0'  -  N''0^  +  N'$  =  0,  we  have  the 

following  expressions : 

Si-^  +  £2-^  ^  -  N"    and    iJr'J?»-»  =  iT. 

We  may  also  write  dUr  »  -  Sdpv  >  Uv  «  Odp  where  v  is  Hamilton's  operator,  and  from  the  properties 
of  this  operator  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that 

Jti'^  +  J?a-^  =  SvUk    and    lti-^S2'^  =  JSVvv'VUkW, 

where  the  accents  are  to  be  omitted  when  the  operations  indicated  have  been  performed.    The 
function  ♦  introduced  in  this  sub-article  is  closely  analogous  to  the  function  0  of  this  Note.] 

t  Compare  the  Note  to  page  237,  contiaued  in  page  238.  The  reason  of  the  evanescence  of  the 
coeffident  if,  or  of  the  occurrence  of  a  null  root  of  the  cubic,  is  that  we  have  here  ♦^-V  »  0,  so  that 
the  symbol  *~'0  may  represent  an  actual  vector  (comp.  351).  Geometrically,  this  corresponds  to  the 
circumstanoe  that  when  we  pass,  along  a  semidiameter  prolonged,  from  a  surface  of  the  second  order 
to  another  suxfaoe  d  the  same  kind,  concentric,  similar,  and  similarly  placed,  the  direction  of  the 
normal  does  not  change. 

2K  2 
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analogous  to  M^\  in  the  oubio  derived  from  the  function  ^  itself.  The  root 
r  =  0  is  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry ;  but  the  two  curvatures,  ir*,  JRt'\  are 
the  tico  roots  of  the  following  quadratic  in  i2~S  obtained  from  the  equation 
XXVI.  by  the  rejection  of  that  foreign  root : 

XXVIII.  .  .  0  =  {Br'TvY  +  M^'Br'Tv  +  M\ 

(11.)  As  a  first  application  of  this  general  equation  XXVIII.,  let  ^r 
have  again,  as  in  V.,  the  form  ffr  +  VXr/u  ;  we  shall  then  have  the  values, 

XXIX.  .  .  ]ir  =  2{g  +  SAUv .  S^Ui;), 
and 

XXX.  .  .  if'  =  ((7  +  SXU,; .  S^Uy)^  -  (VXUvY  (V^Vv)\ 

«  a  great  variety  of  transformed  expressions  ;  and  the  two  resulting  curva- 
tures agree  with  those  assigned  by  VII. 

(12.)  As  a  second  application,  let  the  surface  be  central  of  the  second 
order,  with  abc  for  its  scalar  semiaxes  (real  or  imaginary)  ;  then  the 
symbolical  cubic  (350)  in  ^  becomes, 

XXXI.  .  .  0  =  ^'  -  m'y  +  M>  -  m  =  (^  +  (T*)  (^  +  b'*)  (^  +  <r*) ; 

and  the  coefficients  of  the  quadratic  XXVIII.  in  JRr^  take  the  values,  in 
which  If  denotes  the  semidiameter  of  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal : 

XXXII.  .  .  jRi''  +  Mi'  =  -  Jf  "Tv-»  =  -  ffw"  +/Vv)P  -  (a-»  +  J-»  +  c-»  -  N')P ; 
XXXIII.  .  .  Rr'JRt"  =  Jf' Tv-*  =  -  mv'*  =  a-^J-V'P* ; 

both  of  which  agree  with  known  results,  and  admit  of  elementary 
verifications.* 

(13.)  In  general^  if  we  observe  that  w''  -  0  =  x  (350>  XVI.),  we  shall  see 
that  the  quadratic  XXVIII.  in  r  (or  in  R'^Tv)  may  be  thus  written  : 

XXXIV.  .  .  0  =  Si;-*  (r^  +  rxv  +  yf^v) ; 

or  thus  more  briefiy  (comp.  398,  LXXIX.), 

XXXV.  ..O  =  Si/-*(0  +  r)-*i;. 


*  As  an  easy  yeiification  by  quaternions  of  the  expression  XXXII. ,  it  may  be  remarked  (comp. 
408,  (27.))»  that  if  a,  /3,  7  be  any  thres  reetangtdar  unit  linet,  then 

/a  +/)8  +/y  m  const,  a  ci  +  0|  +  ej  =  a"*  +  *-»  +  <j-». 


I 

I 
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(14.)  Aooordingly,  the  formula  XXV.  gives  the  expression, 

XXXVI.  .  .  vV  =  (0  +  r)-'v  .  Sr0v ; 

from  which,  under  the  condition  8vt  =  0,  the  equation  XXXV.  follows  at  once. 
(15.)  We  have  therefore  generally^  for  the  product  of  the  two  principal 
curmtureB  of  sections  of  any  surface  at  any  pointi  the  expression : 

XXXVIL  . .  Bc'Bf'  -  nr.Ti.-*  -  -  v'BviPv  -  -  8  i  J/  -  ; 

V         V 

which  contains  an  important  theorem  of  Q-auss,  whereto  we  shall  presently 
proceed. 

(16.)  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  recent  analysis  shows,  that  the 
squares  ai',  a^'  (7.)  of  the  semiaxes  of  the  index-curve  are  generally  the  roots 
of  the  following  equation, 

XXXVIII.  .  .  0  =  Si;(^  +  a-*)-»i;, 

when  developed  as  a  quadratic  in  a'. 

(17.)  And  that  the  same  quadratic  assigns  the  squares  of  the  semiaxes 
of  a  diametral  section,  made  by  a  plane  ±  v,  of  the  central  surface  of  the 
second  order  which  has  Sp^p  »  1  for  its  equation. 

(18.)  Accordingly,  Vp^/o  has  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  this  surface, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  p  at  its  extremity ;  and  therefore  the  vector, 

XXXIX.  .  .  <T  =  p"*V/>^/>  -  fpp  -  p'^  =  (♦  -  p~*)p9 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  diametral  section,  which  has  the  semi' 

dtameter  p  for  a  semiaxis :  so  that  it  is  perpendicular  also  to  p  itself.    The 

equation, 

XL.  .  .Sa(^-p-')-»(r«0, 

assigns  therefore  the  values  of  the  squares  (-  p*)  of  the  scalar  semiaxes  of  the 
central  section  ±  <r ;  which  agrees  with  the  formula  XXXVIII. 

(19.)  If  then  a  surface  be  derived  from  a  given  central  surface  of  the 
second  order ^  as  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  normals  (erected  at  the  centre) 
to  the  diametral  sections  of  the  given  surface,  each  such  normal  (when  real) 
having  the  length  of  one  of  the  semiaxes  of  that  section,  the  equation  of  this  nac 
surface*  (or  locus)  will  admit  of  being  written  thus : 

XLI.  .  .  Sp(^  -  p^Y'p  =  0. 


*  When  the  given  surface  is  an  ellipsoid,  this  derived  surface  XLI.  is  therefore  the  celebrated 
JFa¥e  Surface  of  Freanel,  which  will  be  briefly  mentioned  somewhat  farther  on. 
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(20.)  The  first  of  the  values  XXIV.,  for  the  auxiliarj  scalar  r,  gives  the 
expression  (if  v  »  0/oy  as  it  is  for  a  central  surface  of  the  second  order), 

XLII.  .  .  (F  =^  p  +  r-^v  =  (1  +  r'^^)p  =  r~*(^  +  r)p  ; 

whence,  by  inversion,  and  operation  with  0, 

XLIII.  .  .  p  =  r(^  +  vY^a ;       XLIV.  .  .  v  =  r(0  +  rY^^a ; 
and  therefore,  because  Spv  »  1, 

XLV.  .  .  r"«  =  S((0  +  rY^<T .  (^  +  r)-»^<r)  =  8  .  <f(^  +  r)-^- 

(21.)  The  following  is  a  quite  different  way  of  arriving  at  this  result, 
which  is  also  useful  for  other  purposes.  Considering  a  as  the  vector  os  of  a 
point  8  on  the  Surface  of  Centres^  that  is,  on  the  locus  of  all  the  centres  of 
curvature  of  principal  normal  sections,  the  vector  (say  u)  of  the  Reciprocal 
Surface  is  connected  with  a  (comp.  373,  (21.))  by  the  eqtmtiom  of  reciprocity^* 

XLVI.  .  .  Scni  =  Sv(T  =  1 ;     XLVII.  .  .  Swda  «  0  ;     XLVIII.  .  .  Scrdw  =  0; 

which  are  all  satisfied  by  the  vector  expression, 

XIjIX.  .  .  w  =  5 — , 

where  r  is,  as  before,  a  tangent  to  the  line  of  curvature :  so  that,  if  eo  denote 
the  variable  vector  of  the  normal  plane  to  this  last  curve,  the  equation  of  that 
plane  (comp.  369,  lY.)  may  be  thus  written, 

L.  .  .  Si;(o>  -  p)  =  0. 

This  normal  plane^  to  the  litie  of  curvature  at  f,  is  therefore  at  the  same  time 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  of  centres  at  s,  as  indeed  it  is  known  to  be, 
from  simple  geometrical  considerations,  independently  of  the  form  of  the 
given  surface,  which  remains  here  entirely  arbitrary. 

*  It  is  understood  that  do*  and  dv,  in  the  differential  equations  XLVII.,  XLVIII.,  are  in  general 
only  obliged  to  haye  directions  tangential  to  the  surface  of  centres,  and  to  its  reciprocal,  at  ooire- 
sponding  points :  so  that  the  equations  might  be  in  some  respects  more  clearlj  written  thus, 
Sv8<r  s  0,  SirSu  s  0,  the  mark  d  being  reserved  to  indicate  changes  which  arise  from  motion  along  a 
given  line  of  curvature,  while  8  should  have  a  more  general  signification.  Accordingly  if,  in 
particular,  we  write  5/>  =  yd/»,  for  a  variation  answering  to  motion  along  the  Mer  line,  and  denote 
the  two  radii  of  curvature  for  the  two  directions  ^p  and  Sp  by  R\  and  R%,  we  shall  have  by  II., 
JZi-idp  +  dUr  =  0,  Ri-^Sp  +  «Ur  =  0,  and  therefore  by  I., 

d<r  «  d2?i .  Uir,    «<r  =  «p  +  Z(RiVw)  =  (1  -  RiR2'^)9^p  +  ZRi .  TJv ; 

so  that  we  have  both  Sdpdo-  =  0,  and  Sd/^do- «  0,  and  therefore  the  tangent  dp  or  r  to  the  gi^en  line  of 
curvature  has  the  direction  of  the  normal  v  to  the  corresponding  theet  of  the  surface  of  centres,  as  is 
otherwise  visible  from  geometry.  And  when  we  have  thus  found  an  equation  of  the  form  tv^r^ 
operation  with  S .  ff  gives  by  XLVI.  the  value  t «  &pr,  as  in  XLIX.,  because  a-pivlr. 
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(22.)  The  expression  XUX.  for  v  gives  generally  the  relation » 

LI.  .  .  Spv  »  1 ; 
giving  also,  by  410,  Y.  and  YI.,  these  two  other  equations, 

LII.  .  .  Svv  a  0,     and     LIII.  .  .  Svu^u  =  0, 

whioh  are  still  independent  of  the  form  of  the  given  surfaoe. 

(23.)  But  if  that  surfaoe  be  a  central  quaciric^*  then  the  equation  LI.  may 

be  thus  written, 

LIV.  .  .  1  =  Sviir'v  -  Svf'v ; 

oombining  which  with  UI.  and  LIII.,  we  derive  the  expressions  : 

wherein /u  «  Su^v,  and  F\f  »  Sv^'^u,  as  usual. 

(24.)  Operating  with  S .  v  on  this  last  expression  for  p,  and  attending  to 
Ln.  and  LIV.,  we  find  the  following  quaternion  forms  of  the  Equation  of  the 
Reciprocal  of  the  Surface  of  Centres  : 

LYII. .  .  I  :=  (Sv/)  ^)  ^-  f '^  ^    or    LVIIL  .  .  v* «  (JJ'u  -  l)/u ; 
or 

LIX.  .  .  1  -  (i^V  -  1)/- ;  or  LX.  .  .  1?\/  -  -ir  =  1 ;  &o., 

whereof  the  second,  when  translated  into  coordinates,  is  found  to  ag^ee 
perfectly  with  a  knownf  equation  of  the  same  reciprocal  surface. 
(26.)  DiflEerentiating  the  form  LX.,  and  observing  that 

LXI.  .  .  (f^  '=  ~,    d .  u*  «  4Si;»du,    d/v  =  2S^wdi;,    dJb  =  28^-»i;du, 

we  find,  by  comparison  with  XLVI.  and  XLVIII.,  the  expression  : 

LXII.  .  .  (T  =  ^  ^i;  -  -rr-  +  jf-r-^ ;    or    LXIII.  .  .  cr  =  ^-*u  +  7=|r-  +  ■  JL  .,; 


*  Compare  the  last  Note  to  page  236  ;  see  also  the  use  made  of  this  known  name  **  quadric/'  for 
a  surface  of  the  second  order  (or  degree),  in  the  sub-articles  to  399  (pages  169,  &c.). 

t  The  equation  alluded  to,  which  is  one  of  ihe  fourth  degree^  appears  to  have  been  first  assigned 
by  Dr.  Booth,  in  a  Tract  on  Tangewtial  Coordinates  (1840),  cited  in  page  163  of  Dr.  Salmon's  Treatise. 
See  also  the  Abstract  of  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Booth,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  April,  1868. 
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or  finally  by  XLIX.,  with  the  reoent  signifioation  XXIY.  of  r, 

LXIV.  .  .  <T  =  r-*(^  +  r)Y'vj    because    LXV.  .  .  r  -/Ur  -/Uw  : 

and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  equation  LX.  of  the  reciprocal  surface  may  be 
thus  briefly  written, 

LXVI.  ..Fv  +  r-'v'  =  1,     while    LXVr.  .  .  /w  +  ru*  =  0. 

(26.)  Inverting  the  last  form  for  a,  and  using  again  the  relation  XLYI., 
we  first  find  for  v  the  expression, 

LXVII.  .  .  u  =  f-*  (^  +  ry^i^a  ; 

and  then  are  conducted  anew  to  the  equation  XLY.,  or  to  the  following, 

LXVIII.  .  .  I  =  8 .  (t(1  +  r-»^)-V(T. 

(27.)  This  last  equation  may  also  be  thus  written, 

LXIX.  .  .  1  =  8 .  (t(1  +  r-»-»  (^  +  r-'^*)(T  ; 
but  by  combining  XLIII.  U.  LXYII.  we  have, 

LXX.  .  .  1  =  {8pv  =)S .  <r(l  +  r-»-»^<r ; 

■1 AT1AA 

LXXI.  .  .  0  =  8 .  <r(l  +  rV)->V, 

a  result  which  may  be  otherwise  and  more  directly  deduced,  under  the  form 
Sw  =  0  (LII.),  from  the  expressions  XLIV.  LXVII.  for  v  and  v. 
(28.)  If  we  write, 

LXXII.  .  .  T  =  Udp,    /  =  U(i>d/o),     and  therefore     LXXIII.  .  .  rr'  =  Uv, 

r  and  /  being  thus  unit-tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature,  the  equation  III. 
gives,  generally, 

LXXIV.  .  .  0  =  Vrd(r/)  =  -  d/ +  rSr'dr,     whence     LXXIV'.  .  .  d/ ||  r ; 

of  which  general  parallelism  of  d/  to  r,  the  geometrical  reason  is  (comp.  again 
III.)  that  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  arbitrary  surface  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
line  of  curvature  on  the  developable  normal  surface  which  rests  upon  that  line, 
and  to  which  the  vectors  /  or  vdp  are  normals. 
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(29.)  The  same  sabstitation  LXXIII.  for  XJv  gives  by  II.,  if  we  denote 
by  B  the  arc  of  a  line  of  ourvaturey  measured  from  any  fixed  point  thereof,  so 
that  (by  380,  (7.),  &o.), 

LXXV.  .  .  Tip  =  d«,    dp  «  rdSf    D,p  =  r, 

the  following  genial  expression  for  the  curvature  of  the  given  surface,  in  the 
direction  r  of  the  given  line,  which  by  LXXIY^  is  also  that  of  dr^ : 

LXXVI.  .  .  22-'  =  S .  tT)s{tt')  =  -  8 .  t/D,t  =  S(Ui/-» .  D.V) ; 

but  D,*p  is  (by  389,  (4.) )  what  we  have  called  the  f>ectar  of  curvature  of  the 
line  of  curvature,  considered  as  a  curve  in  space^  and  J2~^nv  is  the  corresponding 
vector  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of  the  given  surface,  which  has  the 
same  tangent  r  at  the  given  point :  hence  the  latter  vector  of  curvature  is 
(generally)  the  projection  of  the  farmer^  on  the  normal  v  to  the  given  surface. 

(30.)  In  like  manner,  if  we  denote  for  a  moment  by  B^'^  the  curvature  of 
the  developable  normal  surface  (28.),  for  the  same  direction  r,  the  general 
formula  II.  gives,  by  LXXIY., 

LXXVn.  .  .  B:'  -  rDy  -  -  8/D,r  -  S .  /-»d.v  ; 

the  vector  A/V  of  this  futc  curvature  is  therefore  the  projection  on  the  new 
normal  r\  of  the  vector  of  curvature  D,*p  of  the  given  line  of  curvatnre.  But 
we  shall  soon  see  that  these  two  last  results  are  included  in  one  more  general,* 
respecting  aU  plane  sections  of  an  arbitrary  surface. 

(31.)  The  general  parallelism  LXXIV'.  conducts  easily,  for  the  case  of 
a  central  quadric,  to  a  known  and  important  theorem,  which  may  be  thus 
investigated.     Writing,  for  such  a  surface, 

LXXVIIL  .  .  r  =/r,    /«//, 

so  that  r  retains  here  its  recent  signification  LXY.,  and  /  is  the  analogous 
scalar  for  the  other  direction  of  curvature,  we  have  by  LXXIV.  the 
diflferential, 

LXXIX.  . .  dr'  =  2S«/d/  -  2Sr^r'S/dr  -  0, 
because  Sr^r  «  0,  by  410,  XI. 


*  Namely  in  Meusnier's  Theorem,  wbich  can  be  proved  gm$raUy  by  quaternions  with  about  the 
same  ease  as  the  two  foregoing  eatsM  of  it. 

ti/yKiLTON's  Elsmints  ov  Quatirnions,  Vol.  II.  ?  ^ 
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(32.)  We  have  then  the  relation, 

LXXX.  .  .fV{vdp)  «//  =  /  =  const. ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  square  (Z'^)  of  the  scalar  semidiametev  (ZX)  of  the  surface, 
which  is  paralkl  to  the  second  tangent  (/),  is  constant  for  any  one  line  of 
curvature  (r) ;  and  accordingly  (comp.  XXII.,  and  the  expression  407, 
LXXI.  for/Uvi),  the  value  of  this  square  is, 

LXXXI.  .  .  (/Ui;dp)-^  =  r'-^  =  a»  -  a'»  «  6*  -  V^  =  c*  -  c'\ 

if  a\  Vy  c'  be  the  scalar  semiaxes  of  the  confocal,  which  outs  the  given 
quadric  {phc)  along  the  line  of  curvattire,  whereof  the  variable  tangent  is  r. 
(33.)  This  constancy  of  /Ui/dp  may  be  proved  in  other  ways;  for 
instance,  the  general  equation  Si/di/dp  »  0  gives,  for  a  line  of  curvature 
on  an  arbitrary  surface^ 

LXXXII.  .  .  dy  =  vSv-^dv  +  dpS  ^;      LXXXIII.  .  .  Vdvd/o  =  vdpSy-^di; ; 

and 

LXXXI Y.  .  .  8 .  d/o^(vd/D)  »  0,    because    dp  «  ^d/o ; 

while  for  a  central  quadric  {fp  ^  1,  0p  «  v)  it  is  easy  to  show  that  we  have 

also, 

LXXXV.  .  .  i^{vdp)  =  YpdpfivVdp) ; 

hence,  for  such  a  surface,  if  we  suppose  for  simplicity  that  d^  or  Tdp  is 
constant,  which  gives  Vvd'p  ||  dp,  we  have, 

LXXXVI.  .  .  df(vdp)  =  28[<t,{vdp) .  d{vdp) )  =  2Sv-»dp  .f(vdp), 

a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order y  of  which  a  first  integral  is  evidently, 

LXXXVII.  .  .  f{vdp)  =  Cv'dp\     or    LXXXVI r.  .  .  /U  {vdp)  =  C  «  const. 

(34.)  But  we  see  that  the  lines  of  curvature  on  a  central  quadric  are  thus 
included  in  a  more  general  system  of  curves  on  the  same  surface,  represented  by 
the  differential  equation  LXXXYI.,  of  which  the  complete  integral  would 
involve  two  constants :  and  which  expresses  that  the  semidiameters  parallel  to 
those  tangents  to  the  surface^  which  cross  any  one  such  curve  at  right  angles^ 
have  a  common  square^  and  therefore  (if  real)  a  common  lengthy  so  that  (in 
this  case)  they  terminate  on  a  spherO'Conic* 


•  Compare  the  sub-articles  (6.)  (7.)  (8.)  to  219,  in  page  240,  vol.  i. 
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(36.)  Admitting  hovever,  as  a  ctue  of  tliis  property,  th»  eonataney  LXXX. 
of  tiie  Boolar  lately  called  /,  namely  the  second  root  of  the  quadratic  XXXTV. 
or  XXXy.,  of  vhich  the  ooefficieDts  and  the  first  root  r  vary,  ia  passing 
from  one  point  to  another  of  what  we  may  call  for  the  moment  a  line  of  fint 
eurvature,  ve  have  only  to  conoeiTe  r  aad  v  to  he  accented  in  the  equations 
LXYI.  LXyi'.,  in  order  to  perceire  this  theorem,  wfaioh  perhaps  is  new  : 

The  Curv^  on  the  Reciprocal  (24)  of  the  Surface  of  Centres  of  curvature  of 
a  central  quadtio,  which  answers  to  the  second  curvature  of  that  given  surface 
for  all  the  points  of  a  gioen  line  of  first  curvature,  or  whioh  is  iise{f  in  a 
known  sense  the  reciprocal  (with  respect  to  the  given  centre)  of  the  develop- 
able normal  surface  (38.)  whioh  rests  upon  that  line,  is  the  intersection  of  tico 
quadrioi;  whereof  one  (LXYI'.)  is  a  cone,  eoneyclie  with  the  given  surface 
{/p  "  ^)  i  vbile  the  other  (LXYI.)  is  a  surface  eoneyclie  with  the  rec^rocal  of 
that  given  quadric  {Fv  •=  1). 

(86.)  Again,  the  scalar  Equatiott  of  the  Surface  of  Centres  (^1.)  may  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  the  eUmitiation  of  f^*  between  the  equations  LXYUI. 
and  LXXI.,  whereof  the  latter  is  the  derivative'^  of  the  former  with  respeot 
to  that  scalar ;  we  hare  therefore  this  theorem : 

An  Auxiliary  Quadric  (LXYIII.  or  XLY.)  touches  the  Second  Sheet  <f  the 
Surface  of  Centres  of  a  given  quadrio,  along  a  Quartic  Curve,  whioh  is  the 
locus  of  the  centres  of  Second  Curvature  for  all  the  poiotfi  of  a  Line  of  First 
Curvature  (36.) ;  and  (for  the  same  reason)  the  same  auxiliary  quadrio  is 
circumscribed,  along  the  same  quartic,  by  the  Developable  Normal  Surface  (38), 
whioh  rests  on  that  first  line :  with  permission,  of  course,  to  interchange  the 
wvtAb  first  and  second,  in  this  enunciation. 

•  Th«  tariaNi  vtelor  of  thu  turw  u  euilj  tern  (oomp.  XLIX.)  to  be, 

Sr'f      Siryi  ' 
and  th«  Ttripraeal  lur/iru  (21.)  or  (24.)  u  bj  (25.)  the  loan  e/lAii  guartic  (35.J. 

t  The  anal<^ou5  relation,  hetween  ihe  coordinate  fonni  of  the  equatioiiB,  vae  parhaps  thouglit  too 
obvioui  to  be  tneationed,  in  page  161  of  Dr.  Salmon'i  Treatise ;  or  poiiibly  it  may  have  «acap«d 
notice,  since  the  qnartic  cnrre  (3fl.)  i(  only  meatioaed  there  u  an  indriaefien  of  (wo  gtia^rict,  which 
is  DH  (A<  turfaee  B/etntm,  and  answers  to  points  of  a  liiw  of  eumature  upon  thu  given  surface.  But 
as  regards  the  peniib  nattUy,  even  iti  part,  ot  nay  mch  geonutrical  deduetietu  as  those  given  io  the 
text  bora  the  quaterniim  analyn*  employed,  the  writer  wishes  to  be  uadentood  as  eipreesing;  himself 
with  the  utmost  diffidence,  and  as  moat  willing  to  be  corrected,  if  necessary.  The  power  of  dtri^aling 
(or  differentiating)  any  MytnMiml  axprtuian  of  the  form  LXVIIL,  or  of  any  analogoua/crm,  with 
rapoot  to  any  tealar  which  it  involvea  ixpReilly,  as  if  the  eipresaioD  were  alg^raieal,  is  an  important 
but  an  easy  consequence  from  the  prinoiples  of  the  Section  III.  ii.  6,  which  baa  been  so  often 
reierred  to. 

9LS 
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(37.)  When  the  arbitrary  oonstant  r  is  thus  allowed  to  take  saccesBively 
all  values,  corresponding  to  both  spstems  of  lines  of  curvature,  the  Surface  of 
Centres  is  therefore  at  once  the  Envelope*  of  the  Auxiliary  Quadric  LXYIII., 
and  the  Locus  of  the  Quartic  Curve  (36),  in  which  one  or  other  of  its  two 
sheets  is  touched^  by  that  auxiliary  quadric  in  one  of  its  successive  states,  and 
also  by  one  of  the  developable  surfaces  of  normals  to  the  given  surface. 

(38.)  To  obtain  the  vector  equation  of  that  envelope  or  locus  we  may 
proceed  as  follows,  using  a  new  expression  for  a,  in  terms  of  v  or  of  p,  which 
may  then  be  transformed  into  a  function  of  two  independent  and  scalar 
variables.  Denoting  (comp.  (32.))  by  ^i,  (i,  Ci  the  semiaxes  of  the  confocal 
which  cuts  the  given  surface  in  the  given  line  of  curvature,  and  by  Oi,  &a»  <h 
those  of  the  other  confocal,  so  that  the  normals  vi,  vt  to  these  two  confocals 
have  the  directions  of  the  tangents  /,  r  lately  considered,  we  have  not  only 
the  expressions  LXXXI.  for  /~^  with  a'Vc'  changed  to  ai,  6i,  Ci,  but  also  the 
analogous  expressions  (comp.  407,  LXXI.j, 

LXXXVin. .  •  r*  -  a'  -  aa»  -  6»  -  V  «  0"  -  c,*. 

We  have  therefore  by  XLII.,  combined  with  407,  XYI.,  this  very  simple 
expression  for  a : 

LXXIX. . .  <r  =  (^"*  +  ir^)v  =  ^8"*v  =  02"*^p ; 

containing,  in  the  present  notation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  present  analysis,  a 
known  and  interesting  theorem,!  on  which  however  we  cannot  here  delay. 

(39.)  It  follows  from  this  last  value  of  a,  combined  with  the  expression 
408,  TiXXXII.  for  p,  that  we  may  write, 

AO.  .  .  cr  =  /  M 7  + =-- + ;  , 

\a  +  o  Vao  a  -  a  J 

as  the  sought  Vector  Equation  of  the  Surface  of  Centres  of  curvature  of  a  given 
quadric  [abo] ;  ambiguous  signs  being  virtually  included  in  these  three  terms, 

*  Compare  the  Note  immediately  preceding. 

t  Namely  Dr.  Salmon's  theorem  (page  161  of  his  Treatise),  that  the  emirea  of  curvature  of  a  given 
quadric  at  a  given  point  are  the  poles  of  the  tangent  plane,  with  respect  to  the  two  confocals.  The 
connected  theorem  (page  136),  respecting  the  rectilinear  loeut  of  the  polet  of  a  ffipen  plane,  with 
respect  to  the  surfaces  of  a  eonfoeal  eyeletn,  is  at  once  deducible  from  the  quaternion  expression  4C7, 
XYI.  for  ^'^tf,  although  the  theorem  did  not  happen  to  be  known  to  the  present  writer,  or  at  least 
remembered  by  him,  when  he  investigated  that  formula  of  invereion  for  other  applications,  of  which 
some  have  been  already  given. 
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because  in  the  subsequent  elimiuatious*  the  semiazes  enter  oalj  by  their 
squares :  while  /,  a,  a  are  &mtiant»,  as  in  407,  &o.,  for  the  whole  oonfocal 
agsiem,  and  abc  are  also  oonstant  here,  but  a*  -  a'  and  a*  -  Ot,  or  /"'  and  r~* 
(38.],  are  variable,  and  may  be  oonsidered  to  be  the  two  utdependeiit  scalars  of 
whioh  IT  is  a  vector  /anction.f 

413.  Some  brief  remarks  may  here  be  made,  on  the  connexion  of  the 
general  formula, 

I.  .  .  8v'{#  +  r)-v  -  0,  412,  XSXV. 

in  which  r  "  i^'Tv  (412,  XXTV.),  and  whioh  when  developed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Section  III.  ii.  6  takes  (oomp.  3D8,  LXXIX.)  the  form  of  the  quadratic, 

II.  .  .  r"  +  rSv-'xK  ^■  8p-'i/-k  =  0,  412,  XXXIV. 

with  Qauss's^  theory  of  the  Metuure  of  Curvature  of  a  Surface  ;  aud  especially 
with  bis  fundamental  result,  that  this  nteature  is  equal  to  iha  product  of  the 
ttco  principal  curvatures  of  Kcttom  of  that  surface :  a  relation  which,  in  our 
notations,  may  be  thus  expressed, 

HI. . .  V.  dUvSUi,  =  .Rf'ifr'Vdpgp. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  deduotiou,  by  qoatemiona,  of  the  eqiiation  III.,  in 
which  d  and  8  may  be  regarded  as  two§  distinct  symbols  of  differentiation. 


*  Ths  oorregpoDJiDg  elimiiutiDn  in  coordioaUg  wu  fint  efloctad  Itj  Dr.  Salmon,  who  tltua  detcr- 
miDed  tbe  •qiution  of  ths  auifHce  of  centrM  of  curratun  of  a  quadrio  to  be  one  of  the  twlfth  degrt. 
(ComparspftgM  151,  162  of  hig  alreadf  dt«d  Treatiae.) 

t  [In  the  notation  of  the  Ifote  to  page  22S,  the  vector  to  the  oentra  of  currature  of  the  qtudric  hi 
along  it*  int«iaeation  with  u%  is  «  =  p  -f  z(*  +  hi)'V>  the  value  of  the  loalai  x  being  found  b;r 
eipteasing  that  a  does  not  change  while  ui  in  the  eipression  f  =  {(*  4-  «i)  (*  +  «:)  (•  -I-  ui)}>( 
nceiTM  •  imall  increment.  TM«  givei  at  vaot  \{*  -f  vi  +  x)p&Ui  +  (t  +  uajpdj:  =  0,  and  theretoM 
xaut  —  ut.  Hance  ff  =  (*  +  m)"'  (*  •)-  vt)p,  or  in  ternu  of  •  tha  veator  equation  of  the  luitaoe  of 
centret  ia  when  u*  and  «■  are  variable 

,  =  (♦  +  «0-'  (•  +  "«)*  (♦+».)'«. 

It  may  aUo  be  shown  in  varioiu  ways  that  the  vecloi  equation  of  the  reciproMl  of  thia  surface  a 

„--{♦  +  «,)*(♦  +  ».)*(*  +  «.)■*•■] 

X  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Additions  to  IJouville's  Mongs  (pages  505,  JEu.),  in  which  the 
beantiful  Memoir  by  Qauas,  entitled  :  Diiquiiiiionii  fimralti  cirea  mptrjlciei  curvati  is  with  great 
good  taate  reprinted  in  the  Latin,  from  tbe  Comm*nlationti  reemliiirti  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gottingen.  He  is  also  supposed  to  look  back,  if  necessary,  to  the  Section  111.  ii.  6  of  these  EUmtntt 
(page*  4S4,  vol.  i.,  Ac.),  and  especially  to  tbe  deduction  in  page  480,  vol.  i.,  of  ^  tiom  f ,  ramemberiDg 
that  the  latter  f unofian  (and  therafore  also  tbe  former)  is  here  self- conjugate. 

t  Compare  page  663,  vol.  i.,  and  the  Note  to  page  364. 
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perfonued  with  respect  to  two  independent  scalar  variables,  we  may  observe 
that,  by  principles  and  rules  already  established, 

IV.  ..dUv  =  V-.Uv,     8irv  =  V-.Uv  =  -Uv.V— ; 

V  V  V 

and  that  therefore  the  first  member  of  III.  may  be  thus  transformed : 

V. . .  V-  dUvSUv  =  V (v ^ .  V  ^^)  -  -  ^'Sv'^dvSv. 

(2.)  Again,  siuce  we  have  dv  »  ^dp  (410,  IT.,  &o.),  and  in  like  manner 
Sv  »  <^Spy  the  relations  Svdp  «  0,  8vSp  -  0,  and  the  self -conjugate  property 
of  ^y  allow  us  to  write, 

VI.  .  .  VdvSv  =  ;//Vdp8p,    and    VII.  .  .  YdpSp  =  v'^RvApSp  ; 

whence  follows  at  once  by  V.  the  formula  III.,  if  we  remember  the  general 
expression,  deduced  from  the  quadratic  II., 

Vin.  .  .  Ei"IU '  «  -  v-Vxr,  =  -  S  i )/;  -.       412,  XXXVII. 

V        V 

(3.)  If  then  we  suppose  that  f,  Pi,  P3  are  any  three  near  points  on  an 
arbitrary  mrface^  and  that  r,  Ri,  Bi  are  three  near  and  corresponding  points 
on  the  unit  sphere^  determined  by  the  condition  of  parallelism  of  the  radii 
OR,  OR],  0R3  to  the  normah  pn,  PiNi,  PsNi,  the  ttffo  small  triangles  thus  formed 
will  bear  to  each  other  the  ultimate  ratio, 

IX.  .  .  lim.  ^^^  =  B^'^Ef' ; 

APPiPa 

a  result  which  justifies  (although  by  an  entirely  new  analysis)  the  adoption 
by  Gauss  of  this  product*  of  curvatures  of  sectionsy  as  the  measure  of  the 
curvature  of  the  surfacey  with  his  signification  of  the  phrase. 

(4.)  As  another  form  of  this  important  product  or  measure,  if  we  conceive 
that  the  vector  p  of  the  surface  is  expressed  as  a  function  (372)  of  two 
independent  scalars,  t  and  u,  and  if  we  write  for  abridgment. 


X.     .     .     T>ip    «    p'y  Dup    =    p^y  D^p    =    p^'y  D^D^^    =    pfy  D^p    =    ^ 


//> 


*  If  it  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  maimer  known  that  a  limit  such  as  IX.  exitts,  or  that  the 
quotient  of  the  two  vector  areas  in  III.  is  a  scalar  independent  of  the  direetiont  of  ppi,  fps,  or 
of  dp,  9p,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  these  are  the  directions  of  the  iinet  of  curvature,  in  order 
to  ohtain  at  once,  by  412,  II.  [page  247],  ihe  product  i2r^J7r^  as  the  value  of  this  quotient  or  limit. 


^ 
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'wbioli  will  allow  w  (oomp.  372,  Y.)  to  assume  for  the  normal  reotor  v  tlie 
expression, 

XI.  .  .  V  -  VpV„ 

it  is  easy  to  prove*  that  we  have  generally, 

XII.  . .  /f,-'A-  -  S  ^'  8  &  -  (s  el\' ; 

which  takes  as  a  TeriSoation  the  well-known  form, 
rt-a* 


when  we  write  (oomp.  410,  (18.)), 

XIV.  .  .  p"  iar  *jy  +  ht,     p'  -  D,p  =  »  +  kp,    p,  -  D^p  =j  +  kq; 

XV.  .  .  V  =•  Vp'p,  ■  *  -  •i'  -  J?>    p"  ■  kr,    p'  ■  *8,    p„  "  kt, 

(5.)  In  general,  the  equation  XII.  may  be  thus  transformed, 

XVI. . .  v*B{^RC'  -  S(Vvp".VvpJ  -  (yvpj  +  v»(Sp"p„  -  p,") ; 

also  

XVn.  .  .  Tdp*  -  ed^  +  2/aidu  +  ^dw', 
if 

XVin. .  .  e  =  -  p7,    /=-8p'p,,    ?  =  -p,', 
whence 

XEX.  .  .  v»  -/*  -  eg, 

and  if  we  still  denote,  as  in  X.,  derivations  relatively  to  /  and  u  by  upper 
and  lower  aooents,  we  may  substitute  in  the  quadruple  of  the  equation  XVI. 
the  values, 

XX  .  .  2Vvp"  =  (e,  -  y]p'  +  e'p,,     2Vvp;  -  -  /p'  +  ej*^ 
2Vvp„  -  -  i?y  +  (2/  -  /)p„ 
and 

XXI.  .  .  2(8p"p„  -  p,")  -  e„  ~  2/;  +  g"  ; 

henoe  Iht  meaeure  ofcarvature  w  an  explicit  Jitrution  <ifthe  ten  lealai-e, 

SXIl.  ..€,/,  ff;     e',_r,/;     e„/„  g,;     and     ^„  -  2// + /' : 


*  The  quadratic  in  J^'  may  be  formed  hj  operating  on  412,  II.  wilh  8  .  p'  ind  8  .  p,,  attd  tliea 
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and  therefore,  as  was  other  vnse  proved  by  Gtmss,  this  measure  depends  onl]/^ 
on  the  expression  (XYII.)  of  the  square  of  a  linear  element^  in  terms  of  two 
independent  scalars  (ty  u),  and  of  their  differentials  (d^,  du). 

(6.)  Hence  follow  also  these  two  other  theoremsf  of  Gauss : — 
If  a  surface  be  considered  as  an  infinite^  thin  solidy  and  supposed  to  be 
flexible  but  inextensible^  then  every  deformation  of  it,  as  such,  will  leave 
unaltered f  1st,  the  Measure  of  Curvature  at  any  Pointy  and  Ilnd,  the  Total 
Curvature  of  any  Area  ;  that  is,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  unit  sphere^  determined  as  in  (3.)  by  radii  parallel  to  normals.} 

(7.)  Supposing  now  that  t  and  u  are  geodetic  coordinates^  whereof  the 
former  represents  the  length  of  a  geodetic  af  from  a  fixed  point  a  of  the 
surface,  and  the  latter  represents  the  angle  bap  which  this  variable  geodetic 
makes  at  a  with  a  flxed  geodetic  a  b,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general 
expression  XYII.  takes  the  shorter  form, 

XXIII.  .  .  Tdp*  =  d^  +  n'du\    in  which    XXIV.  .  .  n  =  T/o,  «  Tv ; 

so  that  we  have  now  the  values, 

XXV.  ..tf  =  l,    /«0,    g^n\    g'^2nn\    /' =  2n«'' +  2n'«, 

and  the  derivatives  of  e  and/all  vanish.  And  thus  the  general  expression  XII. 
for  the  measure  of  curvature  reduces  itself  by  (5.)  to  the  very  simple  form, 

XXVI.  .  .  Ri'Bf'  =  -  n-W  =  -  n'Dt^n ; 

in  which  n  is  generally  a  function  of  both  t  and  t«,  although  here  twice 
derivated  with  respect  to  the  former  only. 


*  The  proof  by  quatetnions,  above  giyen,  of  this  excliuive  dependence,  is  perhaps  as  simple  a^ 
the  subject  will  allow,  and  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  corresponding  proof  in  the  Lectures ;  in 
page  606  of  which  is  given  however  the  equation, 

which  may  now  be  deduced  at  eight  from  XVI.,  by  the  substitutions  XIX.  XX.  XXI.,  and  diflfors 
only  in  notation  from  the  equation  of  Gauss  (Liouyille's  Monge,  page  623,  or  Salmon,  page  809). 

t  See  page  624  of  Liouville's  Monge. 

X  [If  ^  is  a  quaternion  or  versor  function  of  the  two  scalars  t  and  tt,  and  if  dt7  =  9^pT^  ^  the 
differential  of  a  vector  function  of  t  and  m,  the  squares  of  the  linear  elements  dt!T  and  dp  are  identioaL 
The  surfaces  described  by  p  and  ra  correspond  point  to  point,  and  the  measure  of  curvature  at  any 
point  on  one  surface  is  equal  to  that  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  surfaces  are  applicable.    To  find  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  q,  we  express  that  dtv  is 

a  differential  of  a  function  of  t  and  u  by  equating  'DtDu'^  •  DhDiq.    This  gives  in  the  notation  of 
the  text  a  partial  differential  equation  for  q 

q'pjr^  -  qpsTWr'  «  9  A'  -  qp'r^w^*  or  v.v^i^'.  p,  =  v.v^^e,  .pj 


(8.)  The  point  p  being  denoted  by  the  symbol  {t,  u),  and  any  other  point 
p'  of  the  Borfaoe  by  {t  -t-  &^  ti  +  Au),  we  may  consider  the  two  oonoeoted 
pcHuts  Pi,  Pt,  of  which  the  corresponding:  symbols  are  ('  -t-  &t,  u)  and 
{t,  u  +  Au)  ;  and  then  the  quadrilaterai  pfif'Pi,  bounded  by  two  portions 
PFi,  PfP'  of  geodetic  Unet  from  a,  and  (as  we  may  suppose)  by  two  area 
pPi,  PiF'  of  geodetic  circlet  round  the  same  fixed  point,  will  have  its  area 
ultimately  -  nd/a«  (by  XXIII.),  and  therefore  (by  XXVI.,  oomp.  (3.),  (6.)) 
its  total  curvature  ultimately  -  -  n"^t^u,  at  ~  -  ^in'.  Au,  when  A^  and  Ah 
diminish  together,  by  an  approach  of  f'  to  p. 

(9.)  Again,  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of  a,  we  have  n  "  t,  n'  =  \  ; 
ohanging  then  -  A^n'  to  -  d(»',  and  int^rating  with  respect  to  t  from  f  >  0, 
we  obtain  1  -  n'  as  the  ooeffioient  of  Au  in  the  resalt,  and  are  thus  oonduoted 
to  the  ezpresnon ; 

XXVII.  .  .  Total  Curvature  of  Triangle  app'  =  (I  -  »')A»,  ultimately, 

if  AP,  Ap'  be  any  two  geodetic  lines,  making  with  each  other  a  small  angle  =  Au, 
and  if  pp'  be  anp  small  are  (geodetic  or  not)  on  the  same  surface. 

(10.)  Conceive  then  that  pq  is  a  finite  arc  of  any  curve  upon  the  surface, 
for  whioh  therefore  t,  and  consequently  »',  may  be  conoeived  to  be  a  fimotion 
of  u ;  we  shall  have  this  other  expression  of  the  same  kind, 

XXVIII.  .  .  Total  Curvature  of  Area  apo  =  J  (1  -  n')\u  -  Aa  -  /  n'du ; 

the  area  here  oonndered  being  bounded  by  the  two  geodetic  lines  ap,  aq, 
whidi  make  with  each  other  the  finite  angle  Am,  and  by  the  arc  po  of 
the  arbitrary  curve. 

(11.)  If  this  curve  be  itself  a  geodetic,  and  if  we  treat  its  coordinates  t,  u, 
and  its  vector  p,  as  functions  of  it«  aro,  a,  then  the  second  differential  of  p, 
namely, 

XXIX.  .  .  d'/>  =  p'3?t  +  p,d'M  +  p"d/*  +  3p/dMu  +  p^dt*', 

most  be  normal  to  the  surfaoe  at  p,  and  consequently  pwpendioular  to 
p  and  pj.  Operating*  therefore  with  S  .  p',  and  attending  to  the  relations 
XYHI.  and  XXV.,  which  give 

XXX.  . .  p''  "  —  1,    Sp'py  =  Sp'p"  =  8p'p/  =  0,    Sp'p,,  ■  —  "PiPi  ■  "''  > 

*  T« operate  with  S.p,  vouUci*earuult  not  quiUwtim^, butndiuiU*tatli«fonBXZXI., 
widi  the  help  ol  d**  »  0. 
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we  obtain  the  differential  equation, 

XXXI.  .  .  d*^  =  nn'du\    or    XXXII.  .  .  dr  -  -  n'dw, 
if  we  observe  that  we  may  write, 

XXXIII.  .  .  d/  »  008  ihIs,    ndu  -  ain  vda^ 
because 

XXXIV.  .  .  d^  +  n*dw»  =  d«» ; 

V  being  here  the  variable  angle,  whioh  the  geodetic  pq  makes  at  f  with  ap 
prolonged. 

(12.)  Substituting  then  for  -  n'du^  in  XXVIII.,  its  value  dv  given  by 
XXXn.,  the  integration  becomes  possible,  and  the  result  is  Au  +  Af ;  where 
^u  is  still  the  angle  at  a,  and  ir  ±  Av  "  {w  -  v)  +  {v  +  Av)  is  the  sum  of  the 
angles  at  p  and  q,  in  the  geodetic  triangle  afq. 

(13.)  Writing  then  b  and  c  instead  of  p  and  q,  we  thus  arrive  at  another 
most  remarkable  Theorem*  of  Gauss,  whioh  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula : 

XXXV.  .  .  Total  Curvature  of  a  Geodetic  Triangle  abo  =  a  +  b  +  c- it, 

»  what  may  be  called  the  Spheroidal  Excess ;  a,  b,  c,  in  the  second  member, 
being  used  to  denote  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle :  and  the  total  surface  of 
the  unit  sphere  (=  49r)  being  represented  by  720^,  when  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  geodetic  triangle  is  thus  represented  by  the  angular  excess^  a  +  b  +  c  -  180**. 

(14.)  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  this  theorem 
admits  of  being  extendedy  as  it  was  by  (}auss,  to  all  geodetic  polygons  :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  how  it  may  require  to  be  modified^  as  it  was  by  the  same 
eminent  geometer,  so  as  to  give  what  would  on  the  same  plan  be  called  a 
spheroidal  defect^  when  the  measure  of  curvature  is  negative^  as  it  is  for  surfaces 
(or  parts  of  surfaces)  of  which  the  principal  sections  have  their  curvatures 
oppositely  directed, 

414.  The  only  sections  of  a  surface,  of  which  the  curvatures  have  been 
above  determined,  are  the  two  principal  normal  sections  at  any  proposed  point ; 
but  the  general  expressions  of  III.  iii.  6  may  be  applied  to  find  the  curvature 
of  any  plane  section^  normal  or  oblique,  and  therefore  also  of  any  curve  on  a 


*  The  enunciation  of  this  theorem,  nepecting  which  its  illustriouB  diftcorerer  justly  says,  *'  Hoc 
theorema,  quod,  ni  fallimur,  ad  elegantissima  in  theoria  superficierum  ourrarum  referendum  esse 
yidetur,"  ...  is  giyen  in  page  633  of  the  Additions  to  laouyille's  Monge.  A  proof  by  quatenuona 
was  published  in  ihe  Lieture$  (pages  606-609,  see  also  the  few  preceding  pages),  bat  the  writer 
coooeiyes  that  the  one  giyen  aboye  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  shorter,  but  more  dear. 
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given  surface^  when  only  its  osculating  plane  is  known.  Denoting  (as  in 
389,  &o.)  by  />  and  k  the  yeotors  of  the  given  point  p,  and  of  the  centre  k 
of  the  osculating  circle  at  that  point,  and  by  s  the  arc  of  the  onrve,  we  have 
generally  (by  389,  XII.  and  VI.), 

1      d*o 
L  .  .  Vector  of  Curvature  of  Curve  »  kp^*  =  (p  -  «)'*  ■=  D«V  "=  S~  ^  H    ' 

the  independent  variable  in  the  last  expression  being  arbitrary.  And  if  we 
denote  by  a  and  £  the  vectors  of  the  points  s  and  x,  in  whioh  the  axis  of  the 
osculating  oircle  meets  respectively  the  normal  and  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
given  surface,  we  shall  have  also,  by  the  right-angled  triangles,  the  general 
decomposition,  kp**  «=  sp"*  +  xp"*  (as  vectors),  or 

n.  .  .  D,>  -  (p  -  .c)-^  =  (p  -  ay  +  (p  -  K)-' ; 

where  the  two  components  admit  of  being  transformed  as  follows : 

III.  .  .  Normal  Component  of  Vector  of  Curvature  of  Curve  [or  Section) 

=  (p  -  <r)'*  «  v'*S  J-  =  (/»  -"  ^'i)'*  ^^^  V  -¥  (p  -  aj)'*  sin'  v 

dp 

=  Vector  of  Normal  Curvature  of  Surface  for  the  direction 

of  the  given  tangent ; 

<Ti,  ffa  being  the  vectors  of  the  centres  Si,  s%  (comp.  412)  of  the  two  principal 
curvatures,  and  v  being  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  (or  its  tangent  dp) 
crosses  the  first  line  of  curvature  (or  its  tangent  ti),  while  a  is  the  vector  of 
the  centre  s  of  the  sphere  which  is  said  to  osculate  to  the  surface,  in  the  given 
direction  (of  dp) ;  and 

IV.  .  .  Tangential  Component  of  Vectof*  of  Curvature 
=  (p  -  Sr  -  v-Mp-«vdp->dV 
«  Vector  of  Geodetic  Curvature  of  Curve  [or  Section) ; 

this  latter  vector  being  here  so  called,  because  in  fact  its  tensor  represents 
what  IB  known  by  the  name  of  the  geodetic*  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  a 
surface :  the  independent  variable  being  still  arbitrary. 


*  The  name,  **courbure  geod^tique,'*^  was  introduced  by  M.  Liouville,  and  baa  been  adopted  by 
seToral  otber  matbematiGal  writen.    Compaie  pagea  668,  675,  &c.  of  bis  AddUion*  to  Mosge. 

S  M2 
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(1.)  As  regards  the  decomposition  II.,  if  a,  /3  be  anj  two  reotangular 
vectors  oa,  ob,  and  if  y  »  oc  »  the  perpendioolar  from  o  on  ab,  then 
(oomp.  816,  L.,  and  408,  XLI.), 

(2.)  To  prove  the  first  transformation  III.,  we  have,  by  I.  and  II., 
observing  that  dSvdp  »  0, 

^T              V           a      V           a      ^  fr^V       -  Svd'p       Sdvdp       g,  dv 
VI.  .   .  =  O =  0.3-   Y  -j-^   =  ,    a        =■        ,    .      -  ^'I~' 

p  -  a         p  -  K  op      Qp  dp  op  <V> 

(3.)  Hence,  by  412,  (7.),  if  we  denote  the  vector  III.  of  normal  curvature 
by  R'^JJvf  we  have  the  general  expressions  (comp.  412, 1.  XXI.), 

YII...a^p  +  RTJv,    5  =  Z>*.Tv,    with    YIII.  .  .  Tv  =  P-\ 

for  the  case  of  a  central  qtuidric ;  D  being  generally  the  semidiameter  of  the 
index  surface  (410,  (9.),  &c.),  or  for  a  quadrio  the  semidiameter  of  that 
surface  itsel/j  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  (or  of  dp) :  and  P  being, 
for  the  latter  surface,  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane, 
as  in  some  earlier  formulsB. 

(4.)  To  deduce  the  second  transformation  III.,  which  contains  a  theorem 
of  Euler,  let  r,  rj,  rs  denote  unit  tangents  to  the  section  and  the  two  lines  of 
curvature,  so  that 

IX.  .  .  r  =  Ti  cos  f?  +  r,  sin  v,    and    r*  =  ri*  «  r,*  =  -  1 ; 
we  may  then  write  generally  (comp.  412,  IV.), 

X.  .  .  S-'Tv  -  -^  =  -  S  ^  «  -  8r->r  -  Srfr, 

CT  -  p  dp 

and  shall  have  the  values  (oomp.  410,  XI.), 

XI.  .  .  Sri^Ti  «  Br'Tv,     Sra^r,  »  ^r'Tv,     Sti^t,  -  Sr,^,  «  0  ; 
whence 

Xn.  .  .  J?">  «  i?,-'  cos»  V  +  Rt-'  sin*  r, 

and  the  required  transformation  is  accomplished. 

(6.)  The  theorem  of  Meusnier  may  be  considered  to  be  a  result  of  the 
eUmination  (2.)  of  d*p  from  the  expressions  for  the  normal  eangxment  III.  of 
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what  w«  may  oall  the  Vector  D/p  of  Oblique  Curvature;  and  it  may  be 
ezpreesed  by  the  equation, 

Xm.  ..8^-^-1,    or    xin'. . .  8  ^^^  -  0, 

/a  -  K  P  "*  "f 

wUeh  giye.  -^jj„     ^^^  ^^ 

if  it  be  now  understood  that  the  point  s^  of  which  a  is  tlie  veotor,  is  the 
centre  of  the  drcU  whioh  osculates  to  the  normal  section  ;  or  of  the  sphere 
whioh  osculates  in  the  same  direction  to  the  surface^  as  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  by  what  follows. 

(6.)  In  general,  if  p  +  Ap  be  the  vector  of  any  second  point  p^  of  the  given 
surface,  the  equation 

XIV. . .  8 =  8  -— ,  with  (u  for  a  variable  vector, 

represents  rigorously  the  sphere  which  touches  the  surface  at  the  given 
point  F,  and  passes  through  the  second  point  p';  conceiving  then  that  the 
latter  point  approaches  to  the  former,  and  observing  that  the  development* 
by  Taylor's  8eries  of  the  equation  fp  =  const,  gives  (if  dfp  «  2Si;dp,  and 
dp  s  ^dp), 

XV.  .  .  0  -  ^p'^^fp  =  28-^  +  8  ~-^  +  terms  which  vanish  genei*aUy  with  Ap, 

Ap  Ap 

even  if  they  be  not  ahoays  null,  we  are  conducted  in  a  new  way,  by  the 
known  conception  of  the  Osculating  Sphere  for  a  given  direction  to  a  surface^ 
to  the  same  centre  s,  and  radius  i2,  as  before:  the  equation  of  this  sphere 
being, 

XVL..8-^  =  flim.8|^=.Um.8*^=Vs^- 

w  -  p      \  Ap  Ap      /         Op 


*  Compare  Alt.  874,  and  the  seoond  Note  to  page  20.  The  occasional  use,  there  mentioned,  of 
the  differential  symbol  d/>  as  signifying  a  finite  and  ehordal  vector,  in  the  deyelopment  of /(/>  +  dp), 
has  appeared  obscure,  in  the  Lietura,  to  some  friends  of  the  writer ;  and  he  has  therefore  aimed,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  in  at  least  the  text  of  these  £Um&ntt,  and  especially  in  the  geometrical  appli* 
cations,  to  confine  that  symbol  to  its  Jtrtt  signification  (100,  369,  873,  Ac),  as  denoting  a  tangential 
wfft&r  (finite  or  infinitely  small,  and  to  a  eurre  or  surlaoe) :  p  itself  being  geneiaUy  regarded  as  a 
vector  fmctionf  and  fM#  as  an  independent  raiiable  (comp.  362,  (8.))* 
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(7.)  Conversely,  if  we  assume  a  radius  jB,  euch  that  i^*  is  algebraically 
intermediate  between  J2r^  and  i2s'S  the  tangent  sphere^ 

XVII. . .  s -^  =  ^,  or  xvir. .  .  8 — -  jj-s 

01-/0       IC  w  —  p 

will  cut  the  surface  in  ttoo  directions  of  osculation^  assigned  by  the  formula 
XII. ;  but  if  Br^  be  outside  those  limitSj  there  will  be  only  contact^  and  not 
any  (real)  intersection^  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  p. 

(8.)  If  F^  be  again,  as  in  (6.),  any  second  point  of  the  surface,  and  if 
we  denote  for  a  moment  by  (11)  and  (2)  the  normal  plane  ysv'  and  the 
normal  section  corresponding,  we  may  suppose  that  n  is  the  point  in  which 
the  normals  to  the  plane  curve  (2)  at  p  and  p'  intersect ;  and  if  we  then 
erect  a  perpendicular  at  n  to  the  plane  (11),  it  will  be  crossed  by  every 
perpendicular  at  p'  to  the  tangent  pV  to  the  section,  and  therefore  in 
particular  by  the  normal  at  p'  to  the  surface,  in  a  point  which  we  may 
call  n'  :  so  that  the  line  p'n  is  the  prq/eetion,  on  the  plane  pp'n,  of  this 
second  normal  p^n'  to  the  surface.  Conceiving  then  the  plane  (11)  to  be 
fixed,  but  the  point  p'  to  approach  indefinitely  to  p,  we  see  that  the  centre 
s  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  (2),  which  is  also  by  (6.)  the  centre  of 
the  osculating  sphere  to  the  surface  for  the  same  direction,  is  the  limiting 
positiofi  of  the  point  n,  in  which  the  given  normal  at  p  is  intersected  by  the 
projection*  of  the  near  normal  p'n',  on  the  given  normal  plane. 

(9.)  The  two  components  III.  and  lY  are  included  in  the  binomial 
esg^ression, 

XVIII.  .  .  Vector  of  Oblique  Curvature  (or  of  Curvature  of  Oblique  Section) 

-  (/>  -  k)-'  =  p'^Sdvdp-'  +  i/-»dp-*Syd|t)-^d»p, 

which  is  obtained  by  substituting  in  I.  the  general  equivalent  409,  XXI.  for 
d'/9»  and  in  which  (as  before)  the  independent  variable  is  arbitrary ;  and  the 
tangential  component  lY.  may  be  otherwise  found  by  observing  that,  by  I. 
and  II., 

XIX.  ..^^  S^^  =  S?^  =  -  S.dp-dV, 
p-6        p  "K         dp 

and  that 

-  {vdpY^  =  v"*dp"*,    because    Svdp  «  0. 


*  The  reader  may  compare  the  calculations  and  constructions,  in  pages  600,  601  of  the  Z^iureM. 
In  the  language  of  infinitesimals,  an  it^itelff  near  normal  r'v'  inUr»$cU  the  asie  of  the  oeeuiating 
eireUy  to  the  given  normal  section. 
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(10.)  Another  way  of  dedaoing  tJie  same  oomponent  lY.,  is  to  resol 
the  following  Bjatem  of  three  scalar  equations,  vhioh  bj  the  geometrii 
definition  of  the  point  X  the  vector  £  must  satisfy : 

XX.  . .  8(£  -  p)v  -  0 ;    8(5  -  p)dp  =  0  ;  8(5  -  p)i'p  -  dp" ; 
and  which  gire, 


XXI.  .  .  £  -  p  = 


vdp'  vdp 

Swipd'/»     8vdp"'d'p 


or  (/)  -  5)-'  =  &o.,  as  before.     We  have  also  the  tranaformationB, 

XXII.  .  .  Vector  of  Geodetic  Curvature  ■  (p  -  €)'' 

-  (udp)-'  S(v"Ddp.dUdp)  =  -  i/dp  8^^^  =  &o. 

(11.)  The  definition  of  the  point  x  shows  also  easily,  that  if  a  det>elopa 
surface  (d)  be  eirmmtcribed  to  a  given  surface  (s),  alottg  a  given  curve  (c),  a 
if,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  former  sutface,  the  point  z  be  carried  unth  the  tangt 
plane,  originally  drawn  to  the  latter  surface  at  f,  it  will  become  the  centre 
curvature,  at  the  new  point  (p),  to  the  new  or  plane  curve  (c')  obtained  by  tl 
development :  so  that  the  nuUus  (fz)  of  geodetic  curvature  is  equal,  as  inde 
it  is  known*  to  be,  to  the  radios  of  plane  curvature  of  the  developed  curve. 

(12.)  This  plane  oorve  (c")  is  therefore  a  circle^  (or  part  of  one)  if  t 
condition, 

XXTTI.  .  .  px  -  T(5  -  p)  =  const., 

*  Compare  page  5T6  of  the  AJditiom  to  liouTille'e  Mongs. 

t  The  euTvu  on  any  giTCD  lartux,  which  thai  hemit  tiralti  bj  derelopment,  bare  also 
iteptrinutrieal  praptrly  expressed  in  quatemioiu  (comp.  tlie  Note  to  page  iS)  b;  the  formula, 

XXVI..  .i8{TJf.ifif)  +  ajTip  =  0, 

Thich  conducta  to  the  differential  equation, 

ISYII.  .  ,  e-'dp  =  V.TT^Udp  {oomp.  380,  IV.  [page  29]), 

and  in  which  the  aoalar  constant «  can  be  ihown  to  Lave  the  value, 

ZXTIII.  .  .  e  ^  a  -  p)'U .  li/i  "  i  T({-p]  ~  Sadiia  of  Gndttic  Curvntur; 

■  isdiua  of  doTsloped  circle ;  and  each  tuch  Gurve  includei,  by  XXTI.,  on  the  given  lurtacc 
Moztimm  OTM  with  a  givm  ptrimtttr :  on  vhich  acoount,  and  iu  allusion  to  a  veil-luiowa  claaa 
«tory,  the  writer  ventured  to  propoae,  in  page  682  of  tbe  iMture;  the  naiiu  "  Didonia  "  for  a  cu 
of  Ibi*  kind,  while  acknowledging  that  the  eunni  thmutlvtt  had  been  discovered  and  disonaied 
H.  Delaunay. 
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be  satisfied ;  bat  it  degenerates  into  a  right  Utie,  if  this  radius  of  geodeHe 
curvature  be  infinite^  that  is^  if 

XXIV.  .  .  T(p  -  S)-^  =  0,    or    XXV.  .  .  SvdpdV  =  0, 

or  finally  (by  380,  II.,  oomp.  409,  XXV.),  if  the  original  ourve  (c)  be  a 
geodetic  line  on  the  given  surface  (s),  and  therefore  also  on  the  developable  (d)  : 
which  agrees  with  the  fundamental  property  (382,  883)  of  geodetics  on  a 
developable  surface. 

(13.)  Accordingly  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  general  formula  IV., 
combined  with  the    notations   and  calculations   of  382,  conducts  to  the 

expression    {«  +  v')  Tp'"S    or     — -= ,    for  the  geodetic  curvature  of  any 

curve  on  a  developable  surface,  whereof  the  element  d«  crosses  a  generating 

line  at  the  variable  angle  t?,  while  zA»  is  the  angle  between  two  such 

consecutive  lines:  a  result  easily  confirmed  by  geometrical  considerations, 

and  agreeing  with  the  differential  equation  s  +  t^  »  0  (382,  IX.)  of  geodetic^ 

on  a  developable. 

415.  We  shall  conclude  the  present  Section  with  a  few  supplementary 

remarks,  including  a  new  and  simplified  proof  of  an  important  theorem  (354), 

which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  employ  for  purposes  of  geometry ^  and 

which  presents  itself  often  in  physical  applications  of  quaternions  also: 

namely,  that  if  the  linear  and  vector  Junction  ^  be  self-conjugate,  then  the 

Vector  QaadratiCy 

I.  .  .  yp^p  -=  0,  364, 1. 

represents  generally  a  System  of  Three  Real  and  Rectangular  Directions ;  and 

that  these  (comp.  405,  (1.),  (2.),  &c.)  are  the  directions  of  the  A»es  of  the 

Central  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order,  which  are  represented  by  the  scalar 

equation, 

II. .  •  Sp^p  »  const. ; 
or  more  generally, 

in.  .  .  S/>^/o  B  Cp*  +  (fy  where  C  and  (T  are  any  two  scalar  constants. 

(1.)  It  is  an  easy  consequence  of  the  theory  (350)  of  the  symbolic  and 
cubic  equation  in  ^,  that  if  c  be  a  root  of  the  derived  algebraical  cubic  Jf  »  0 
(354),  and  if  we  write  ^  -  ^  +  o  (as  in  that  Article),  the  new  linear  and  vector 
function  ^p  must  be  reducible  to  the  binomial  form  (351), 

IV.  ..4>p-^p  +  cp«/3Sap  +  ^'So>,    with    V.  ..V/3O  +  V/3V-0, 
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aa  the  condition  (853,  XXXYI.)  of  ielf-cofyugaiion.  With  this  oondition  we 
may  then  write, 

and  it  ifl  easy  to  see  that  no  essential  generality  is  lost,  by  supposing  that 
a  and  a  are  two  reotangular  veotor  nnits,  which  may  be  turned  about  in 
their  own  plane,  if  /3  and  /3^  be  suitably  modified  :  so  that  we  may  assume, 

VII.  .  .a»=o'»«-l,    Saa-0;    whence    VIIL  .  .  4>a  - -0,    W--/3', 
and       IX...  V^V  =  Baa'  =  -  V0a,     Vj3a  -  Aaa\     V/3'a  =  -  A'aa\ 

(2.)  The  equation  I.,  under  the  form, 
X.  .  .  Yp^p  »  0,    is  satisfied  by    XI. .  .  ^p  "  0,    or    XII.  .  .  Yaap  «  0 ; 
and  it  cannot  be  satisfied  otherwise,  unless  we  suppose, 

XIII.  .  ./>  =  iPa  +  a;V,     and    XIV.  .  .Y{(t(i  +  x'(i')  {xa -^  J^a')  ^  0; 

that  is,  by  IX., 

XV.  .  .  5(«'»  -  aj»)  +  (^  -  A')xa^  =  0  : 

while  conversely  the  expression  XIII.  will  satisfy  I.,  under  this  condition  XV. 
But  this  quadratic  in  x'  :  ^,  of  which  the  coefficients  B  and  A  -  A^  do  not 
generally  vanish,  has  necessarily  two  real  rootSj  with  a  product «  -  1 ;  hence 
there  always  exists^  as  asserted,  a  system  of  three  real  and  rectangular  directions, 
such  as  the  following, 

XVI.  .  .  a-o  +  x'at     x'a  -  a?a',     and     ad  (or  Yad)^ 

which  satisfy  the  equation  I. ;  and  this  system  is  generally  definite ;  which 
proves  the^r«^  part  of  the  Theorem. 

(3.)  The  lines  a,  a   may  be  made  by  (1)  to  turn  in  their  own  plane, 
till  they  coincide  with  the  two  first  directions  XVI. ;  which  will  give, 

XVII.  ..fi-0,    ^  =  ^o,    /3'  =  ^V, 
and  therefore, 

XVIII.  .  .  i^p  ^  -  cp  +  AaBap  +  A'dBdp 

=  (<J  +  -4)  aSap  +  (c  +  A')  a^Sdp  4-  caa'Sadp ; 

and  thus  the  scalar  equation  II.  will  take  the  form, 

XIX.  .  .  Sp<pp  ^{c  +  A)  (Sap)*  +  (c  +  A')  (8a»»  +  c  (Saa»»  -  const., 

H^MaTOM's  Elimimts  or  Quatbenions,  Vol.  II.  s  N 
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which  represents  generally  a  central  8ur/a4;e  of  the  second  oraler^  with  its  three 
axes  in  the  three  directions  a,  a^  aa  of  p  ;  and  does  not  oease  to  represent  suoh 
a  surfaoe,  and  with  suoh  axes,  when  for  S/o^p  we  substitute,  as  in  III.,  this 
new  expression : 

;.  .  .  S/)^p  -  Cp^  -  S^p^p  +  C  ((Sap)'  +  (SaV)'  +  (8aoV)«)  «  ^^  =  «>nBt.; 


the  second  surface  being  in  fact  concyclic  (or  having  the  same  oyolio  planes) 
with  the  first,  and  the  new  term^  -  Cp^  in  ^p,  disappearing  under  the  sign 
Y.  p :  so  that  the  second  part  of  the  Theorem  is  proved  anew. 

(4.)  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  here  on  the  cases,  in  which  the  surfaces 
XIX.,  XX.  come  to  be  of  revolution,  or  even  to  be  spheres,  and  when 
consequently  the  directions  of  their  axes,  or  of  p  in  I.,  become  partially  or 
even  wholly  indeterminate.  But  as  an  example  of  the  reduction  of  an  equation 
in  quaternions  to  the  form  I.,  without  its  at  first  presenting  itself  under  that 
form,  we  may  take  the  very  simple  equation, 

XXI.  .  .  pipK  ~  iptip9  with  K  not  lU, 
which  may  be  reduced  (comp.  354,  (12.))  to 

XXII.  .  .  Y.pYipK  =  0 ; 

and  which  is  accordingly  satisfied  (comp.  373,  XXIX.)  by  the  three  rect- 
angular directions, 

xxin. . .  U£  -  Vk,  YiK,  Ui + Vk, 

of  the  axes  {abc)  of  the  ellipsoid, 

XXIV.  .  .  T  (ip  +  pic)  «  ic«  -  i\  282,  XIX. 

which  iBoneoi  the  surfaces  of  the  concyclic  system  (comp.  III.), 

XXV.  . .  Siprp  =  (7p«  +  C, 

as  appears  from  the  transformations  336,  XI.,  &c. 

(5.)  In  applying  the  theorem  thus  recently  proved  anew,  we  have  on 
several  occasions  used  the  expression, 

XXVI.  .  .  dv  =  ^dp,  410,  IV. 

in  which  v  is  a  vector  nonnal  to  a  surface  whereof  p  is  the  variable  vector, 
and  the  function  ^  is  treated  as  self-co^fugate  (363). 
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(6.)  It  iBf  howeyer,  important  to  remark  that,  in  order  to  justify  the 
assertion  of  this  last  property,  the  following  expression  of  integral  fotm^ 

XXVn.  .  .  JSvdp, 

must  admit  of  being  equated  to  tome  scalar  function  of  p^  such  as  ^p  -f  const., 
without  its  being  assumed  that  p  itself  i^  b,  function^  of  anj  determinate  form, 
of  a  scalar  Tariable,  t.  The  self-conjugation  of  the  linear  and  vector  function 
^  in  XXYI.i  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  integral  "XXYILy  considered 
as  representing  such  a  scalar  /unction  (comp.  again  363). 

(7.)  There  are  indeed  several  investigations,  in  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
regard  v  as  denoting  some  normal  vector^  of  which  only  the  direction  is 
important,  and  which  may  therefore  be  multiplied  by  an  arbitrary  scalar 
coefficient,  constant  or  variable,  without  any  change  in  the  results  (comp.  the 
calculations  respecting  geodetic  lines,  in  the  Section  III.  iii.  6,  and  many 
others  which  have  already  occurred). 

(8.)  And  there  have  been  other  general  investigations,  such  as  those 
regarding  the  lines  of  curvature  on  an  arbitrary  surface,  in  which  dv  was 
treated  as  a  self-conjugate  function  of  d/o,  while  yet  (comp.  410,  (17.))  the 
fundamental  differential  equation  Bvdvdp  »  0  was  not  affected  by  any  such 
multiplication  of  v  by  n. 

(9.)  But  there  are  questions  in  which  a  factor  of  this  sort  may  be 
introduced,  with  advantage  for  some  purposes,  while  yet  it  is  inoonsiBtent 
with  the  self'Cor^'ugation  above  mentioned,  unless  the  multiplier  n  be  such  as 
to  render  the  new  expression  Snvdp  (comp.  XXYII.)  an  exact  differential  of 
some  scalar  function  of  p. 

(10.)  For  example,  in  the  theory  ol  Reciprocal  Surfaces  (comp.  412,  (21.)), 
it  is  convenient  to  employ  the  system  of  the  three  connected  equations, 

XXVm.  .  .  Si^p  - 1,    Svd/o  «  0,    Spdv  =  0 ;         373,  L.  LI. 

but  when  the  length  of  v  is  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  first  of  these 
equations,  v'^  being  then  the  vector  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  given  but  arbitrary  surface  of  which  p  is  the  vector,  while  />-*  is 
the  corresponding  perpendicular  for  the  reciprocal  surface  with  v  for  vector,  the 
differential  dv  loses  generally  its  self-conjugate  character,  as  a  linear  and  vector 
function  of  dp :  although  it  retains  that  character  if  the  scalar  function  fp  be 
homogeneous,  in  the  equation  fp  »  const,  of  the  original  surface,  as  it  is  for  the 

3  N  2 
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oase  of  a  central  quadric*  for  which  v  =  ^p,  dv  *>  ^d/o,  &o«y  as  in  former 
Articles. 

(11.)  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  the  first  equation  XXVIII.  is  equivalent 
to  the  multiplication  of  v  hy  the  factor  n  =  (Sv/o)"^ ;  and  if  we  write  (oomp. 
410,  (16.)), 

XXIX.  .  .  d^  =  2Svdpi    dv  =  ^d/o,    dn  =  S<rdp, 

we  shall  have  this  new  pair  of  conjugate  linear  and  vector  functions, 

XXX.  .  .  d .  nv  =  ^dp  =»  n^dp  +  vSodp,      XXXI.  .  .  *'dp  =  «^dp  +  aSvdp ; 

and  these  will  not  be  equal  generallpy  because  we  shall  not  iu  general  have 
a  II  V.  But  this  last  parallelism  exists  in  the  ease  of  homogeneity  (10.),  because 
we  have  then  the  relations, 

XXXII.  .  .  2Svp  =  t/p,    d  .  n-*  «  dSvp  =  rSvdp, 

if  r  be  the  number  which  represents  the  dimension  of  /p  (supposed  to 
be  whole), 

(12.)  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen,  that  the  differential  equation 
Svdp  -  0  represents  a  surface^  or  rather  a  set  of  surfaces,  without  the 
expression  Si/dp  being  an  exact  differential^  as  in  (6.) ;  and  then  there  necessarily 
exists  a  scalar  factor^  or  multiplier,  it,  which  renders  it  such  a  differential. 

(13.)  For  example  the  differential  equation, 

XXXIII. ..  Sypdp  =  Si/dp  =  0,  with    XXXI V. . .  v  =  Vyp,    dv  =  V7dp  =  ^dp, 

represents  an  arbitrary  plane  (or  a  set  of  planes)^  drawn  through  a  given  line  y  ; 
but  the  expression  Sypdp  itself  is  not  an  exact  differential,  and  the  integral 
XXYII.  represents  no  scalar  function  of  p,  with  the  present  form  of  v,  of 
which  the  differential  dv  is  accordingly  a  linear  function  ^dp,  which  is  tiot 
cof^ugate  to  itself^  but  to  its  opposite  (comp.  349,  (4.)),  so  that  we  have  here 
^  dp  =  —  <l>dp, 

(14.)  But  if  we  multiply  v  by  the  factor y 

XXXV. . .  n  =  i;-*  =  ( Vyp)-',  which  gives  XXXVI. . .  dn  =  Scrdp,  a  «  2n'^yYyp, 


*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  symhol  Tr  was  not  interpreted  geMrdHy  as  denoting  the 
reciprocal,  P~^  of  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  plane,  in  the 
formula  of  410,  412,  414 :  although,  in  several  of  those  formuhe,  as  in  an  equation  of  409,  (3.), 
that  symbol  uxu  so  interpreted,  for  the  e<ue  of  a  central  surfaoe  of  the  second  order. 
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and  therefore  By^  "  ^>  Sfxr  ■»  -  2«,  then  the  netc  normal  vector  nv,  or  v"\ 
is  found  to  have  the  self-conjugate  differential^ 

XXXVII.  .  .d.nv  =  d.v-»«-  v'^Vydp .  v->  «  *dp  =  *'dp  ; 
and  aooordinglj  the  new  expression^ 

XXXVIII.  .  .  Bnvdp  =  Sv'^dp  »  8  s^^,  with  7  constant, 

Yyp 

is  easily  seen  to  he  an  exact  differential^  namely  (if  T7  »  1),  that  of  the  angle 
whioh  the  plane  of  y  and  p  makes  with  a  fixed  plane  through  y :  so  that, 
when  V  is  thus  changed  to  nv,  the  integral  in  XXYII.  acquires  a  geometrical 
signification^  which  is  often  useful  in  physical  applications^  since  it  then 
represents  the  change  of  this  angle,  in  passing  from  one  position  of  p  to 
another ;  or  the  angle  through  which  the  variable  plane  of  yp  has  revolved. 

(15.)  In  fact,  the  general  formula  335,  XY.  for  the  differential  0/ the  angle 
of  a  quaternion  gives,  if  we  write 

XXXIX.  .  .  9^  =  T7^->    7  **  const.,    po  -  const.,    T7  =  1, 

yypo 

the  two  connected  expressions  : 

XL.  .  .  dzy  =  ±  S=^;       XLL  .  ./S=^  -^ ±  li i  (Vyp lYypo) ; 

\yp  Yyp 

which  contain  the  aboTe-stated  result,  and  can  easily  he  otherwise  established. 
(16.)  In  general,  if  the  linear  and  vector  function  dv  »  f^dp  be  not  self- 
conjugate,  and  if  the  function  d.nv  =  ^dp  be  formed  from  it  as  in  (11.),  it 
results  from  that  sub-article,  and  from  349,  (4.),  that  we  may  write, 

XlilT.  .  .  {^  -  0')dp  =  2V7dp,     (*  -  4>')dp  =  2V7,dp, 

with  the  relation, 

XLIII.  .  .  27,  =  2ny  +  Yva ; 

where  7,  7^  are  independent  of  dp,  although  they  mag  depend  on  p  itself.  If 
then  the  new  linear'  fimction  9dp  is  to  be  self 'conjugate,  so  that  7^  -  0,  we 
must  have 

XLIV.  .  .  2«7  +  Vva  -  0,    and  therefore    XLV. .  .  S7V  =  0 ; 
which  latter  very  simple  equation,  not  involving  either  n  or  a,  is  thus  a  form, 
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in  qnatemionSy  of  the  Condition  of  Integrabiht^  of  the  dijh'entiai  equation 
Si/d/o  =  0,  if  the  veotor  y  be  deduced  from  v  as  above. 

(17.)  The  Bifocal  Transformation  of  Spfpy  in  360,  (2.),  has  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  present  Section  (III.  iii.  7) ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
here,  that  the  Three  Mixed  Transformations  of  the  same  scalar  function  fpy 
in  the  same  series  of  sub-articles,  include  virtually  the  whole  known  theory  ^ 

of  the  Modular  and  Umhilicar  Generations  of  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order,  f 

(18.)  Thus,  in  the  formulse  of  360,  (4),  if  we  make  «  «  1,  c  is  the  veotor 
of  an  Urnbilicar  Focus  of  the  surface^  »  1,  and  Z  is  the  vector  of  a  point  on 
the  Urnbilicar  Directrix  corresponding ;  whence  the  urnbilicar  focal  conic  and 
dirigent  cylinder  (real  or  imaginary)  can  be  deduced,  as  the  lod  of  this  point 
and  line, 

(19.)  Again,  by  making  Ci  and  Ci  each  «  1,  in  the  formulae  of  360,  (6.), 
we  obtain  Two  Modular  Transformations  of  the  equation  of  the  same  surface ; 
€i,  ^  being  vectors  of  Modular  Focij  in  two  distinct  planes,  and  (i,  JU  being 
vectors  of  points  upon  the  Modular  Directrices  corresponding :  whence  the 
modular  focal  conies^  and  dirigent  cylinders  (real  or  imaginary),  are  found  by 
easy  eliminations. 

(20.)  Thus,  by  assuming  that  either 

XLVI. .  .  SX(/o  -  ?,)  =  0,    8A(p  -  ?,) «  0, 
or 

XLVII. . .  ^p{p  .  ?,)  -  0,    8/i(^  -  S.)  «  0, 


*  If  the  proposed  equation  be 

Si^p  m  pdx  +  ^dy  +  rds  s  0,    so  that    r  =  -  (tj?  +>^  +  *r), 

we  easily  find  that  27  «  iP+j'Q  +  *i?,  where 

P=D,^-Dyr,    <2-D^-D,p,    iK-Dify-D^; 

the  condition  of  integrability  XLY.  becomes  therefore  here, 

pP  +  9Q  +  rJ2  s  0,  which  agrees  with  known  results. 

[In  terms  of  the  operator  v>  the  condition  is  Syv^  a  0.  For  if  iiSi^p  =  d/p  «  -  Sdf»v .  fy  is  true 
for  aU  differentials  dp,  we  must  haye  yfp  ■>  -  nv.  Operating  on  this  by  v  and  remembering  (hat 
V'  is  scalar,  vVp  =  -  nvr  -  v« .  r  gives,  on  operating  by  Sr,  the  condition  as  stated  above.] 

t  [The  formula  of  the  three  mixed  transformations  are 

S^p  =  ^  0»  -  f)«  +  2Sa  V  -  0  S/i  (p  -  0  +  «.  3^^^  '^^^• 

8p^p  =  ^,(p  -  *,)«  +  (Sxi(p  -  Ci)y  +  (SAii(p  -  fi))'  +  *i,  XVI. 

and 

^p4>p  «  ff9{p  -  €.)»  -  (8a,0»  -  6))'  -  (SjusO*  -  «*  +  ^  x^^- 

with  obvious  conditions  for  homogeneity  in  p.    See  pages  546,  646,  vol.  i.] 
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the  equatioiiB  360,  XYI.,  XYII.  may  be  brought  to  the  forms, 

XLVni. .  .  0>  -  i,)'  -  mi»  (p  -  Zi)\       XLIX.  .  .  (p  -  €,)»  -  m,*  {p  -  &)«, 
with  the  values, 

L.  .  .  Wi'  =  1  -    ,.   and    LI.  .  .  m,* »  1  —  ; 

in  which  c^i,  e»,  Cs  are  the  three  roots  of  a  certain  cubic  {M  »  0),  or  the  inverse 

squares  of  the  three  scalar  semiaxes  (real  or  imaginary)  of  the  surface,  arranged 

in  algebraically  ascending  order  (357,  IX.,  XX. ;  405,  (6.),  &o.) :  and  mi,  m, 

are  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  Moduli^  or  represent  the  modular  ratios^  in  the 
two  modes  of  Modular  Oeneration*  corresponding. 

(21.)  It  is  obvious  that  an  equation  of  the  form, 

LII.  .  .  T0P  =  C  -  const. 

represents  a  central  quadricy  if  0p  be  anp  linearf  and  vector  function  of  p,  of 
the  kind  considered  in  the  Section  III.  ii.  6,  whether  self -con  jugate  or  not ; 
but  it  requires  a  little  more  attention  to  perceive,  that  an  equation  of  this 
other /army 

Un. . .  T(p  -  V.  j3V7a) » T(a  -  V .  7Vj3p), 

represent  such  a  surface,  whatever  the  three  vector  constants  a,  |3,  y  may  be. 
The  discussion  of  this  last/orm  would  present  some  circumstances  of  interest, 
and  might  be  considered  to  supply  a  new  mode  of  generation^  on  which 
however  we  cannot  enter  here. 

*  MacCuUagVs  rule  of  modular  generation,  vhioh  inoludes  both  those  modes,  was  expressed  in 
page  437  of  the  Zeetura  by  an  equation  of  the  form, 

T{p-a)«TV.yViB/»; 

in  which  the  origin  is  on  a  directrix,  0  is  the  vector  of  another  point  of  that  right  line,  a  is  the  yeotor 
of  the  corresponding  focus,  y  is  perpendicular  to  a  directiye  (that  is,  generally,  to  a  cyclic)  plane, 
p  is  the  yector  of  any  point  p  of  the  surface,  and  t  Q$y  is  the  constant  modular  ratio,  of  the 
distance  ap  of  p  from  the  focus,  to  the  distance  of  the  same  point  p  from  the  directrix  ob,  measured 
parallel  to  the  directive  plane.  The  new  forms  (360),  above  referred  to,  are  however  much  better 
adapted  to  the  working  out  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  construction ;  but  it  cannot  be  necessary, 
at  this  stage,  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  quaternion  transformations :  still  less  need  we  here 
pause  to  give  references  on  a  subject  so  interesting,  but  by  this  time  so  well  known  to  geometers,  as 
that  of  the  modular  and  umbilicar  generations  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order.  But  it  may  just  be 
noted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  applications  of  the  formulas  L.  and  LI.,  that  if  we  write,  as  usual, 
for  all  the  central  qnadrios,  a^>  b^>  c^,  whether  d*  and  «'  be  positive  or  negative,  then  the  roots 
^i>  ^,  cz  coincide,  for  the  ellipsoid,  with  er\  b-*,  cr*  ;  for  the  stn^/^-sheeted  hypsrhokid,  with 
(T^  a-',  Ir^ ;  and  for  the  ^M^^-sheeted  hyperboloid  with  i->,  <r',  €r\  (comp.  page  206). 

t  In  page  226  the  notation, 

d//>  =  2S^p  «  2S4»pdp,  409,  IV. 

was  employed  for  an  arbitrary  turf  ace ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  this  f miction  fp  (comp.  368) 
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(22.)  The  surfaoes  of  the  second  order,  oonsidered  hitherto  in  the  present 
Section,  have  all  had  the  origin  for  centre.  But  if,  retaining  the  significations 
of  0,/,  and  Ff  we  compare  the  two  equations, 

LIV.  .  ./(p-ic)  =  C,    and    LV. .  ./p  -  2Sfp  =  Cr, 

we  shall  see  (by  362,  &o.)  that  the  constants  are  connected  by  the  two 
relations, 

LVI.  .  .€  =  ^if,    Cr  ^  0 '/k  ^C 'S^K  ^0 '  Fi; 

so  that  the  equation, 

LVII.  .  .fp  -  2Sbp  =/(p  -  ^-'e)  -JPi, 
is  an  identity. 

(23.)  If  then  we  meet  an  equation  of  the  form  LY.,  in  which  (as  has 

been  usual)  we  haye  stilly  =  ^P^P  ~  &  scalar  and  homogeneous  function  of  p^ 

of  the  second  dimension,  we  shall  know  that  it  represents  generally  a  surface  of 

that  order,  with  the  expression  (comp.  347,  IX.,  &c.), 

LVIII.  .  .  »c  =  ^'*6  =  nr^yfji  =  Vector  of  Centre. 

(24.)  It  may  happen,  howeyer,  that  the  two  relations, 

LIX.  ..w  =  0,    T^€>0, 

exist  together ;  and  then  the  centre  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance^ 
but  in  a  definite  direction :  and  the  surface  becomes  a  Paraboloid^  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic,  according  to  conditions  which  are  easy  consequences  from  what 
has  been  already  shown. 

(25.)  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen  that  the  two  equations, 

LX.  .  .  fit  B  0,    T^€  B  0, 

are  satisfied  together;  and  then  the  vector  k  of  the  centre  acquires,  by 
LYIII.,  an  indeterminate  value^  and  the  surface  becomes  a  Cylinder^  as  has 
been  already  sufficiently  exemplified. 

was  generally  non- linear.  It  may  be  better,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  writing  r  » ^, 
gxctpt  for  central  quadrica ;  and  to  confine  ouraelvee  to  the  notation  d»  s  ^dp,  aa  in  aome  recent  and 
sereral  earlier  sub-articles,  when  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  ataociation  with  other  inTestigationa  and 
results,  to  treat  the/tfiM^toit  ^  as  Hnsar  (or  dittributive) ;  because  we  shall  thus  be  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  wurfQ/e$  as  ff^fural^  notwithstanding  this  property  of  ^.  As  regards  the  methods  of  gmtraiimg  a 
quadric,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  back  at  the  Note  to  page  204,  respecting  the  Six  O$m$ratiom 
of  the  SUiptoid,  which  were  given  by  the  writer  in  the  Lecturee,  with  suggestions  ol  a  few  others,  as 
interpretations  of  quaternion  equations. 
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(26.)  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  here  on  such  detailB ;  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  general  equation  of  a  Surface  of  the  Third 
Degree  may  be  thus  written  : 

liXI.  .  .  ^p^pfp  +  Sp^p  +  Syp  +(7=0; 

C  and  7  being  any  scalar  and  vector  constants ;  ^p  any  linear,  vector,  and 
self-conjugate  function ;  and  q,  q\  q"  any  three  constant  quaternions :  while 
p  is,  as  usual,  the  variable  vector  of  the  surface. 

(27.)  In  fact,  besides  the  one  scalar  constanty  (7,  three  are  included  in  the 
vector  y,  and  six  others  in  the  function  ^  (oomp.  358) ;  and  of  the  ten  which 
remain  to  be  introduced,  for  the  expression  of  a  scalar  and  homogeneous 
fonction  of  p,  of  the  third  degree^  the  three  versors  XJj',  TJg^,  Ug^'  supply 
nine  (comp.  312),  and  the  tensor  T.  j^/^^  is  the  tenth, 

(28.)  And  for  the  same  reason  the  monomial  equation^ 

liXII.  .  .  Sqpq'p^'p  -  0, 

with  the  same  significations  of  ^,  /,  q'\  represents  the  general  Cone  of 
the  Third  Degree^  or  Cubic  Cone^  which  has  its  vertex  at  the  origin  of 
vectors. 

(29.)  If  then  we  combine  this  last  equation  with  that  of  a  secant 
planCy  such  as  Sep  +  1  »  0,  we  shall  get  a  quaternion  expression  for  a 
Plane  Cubic,  or  plane  curf>e  of  the  third  degree :  and  if  we  combine  it  with 
the  equation  p^  +  1  »  0  of  the  unit'^here,  we  shall  obtain  a  corresponding 
expression  for  a  Spherical  Cubic,*  or  for  a  curve  upon  a  spheric  surface, 
which  is  cut  by  an  arbitrary  great  circle  in  three  pairs  of  opposite  points, 
real  or  imaginary. 

(30.)  Finally,  as  an  example  of  sections  of  surfaces,  represented  by 
transcendental  equations,  let  us  consider  the  Screw  Surface,  or  Eelicoid,f  of 
which  the  vector  equation  may  be  thus  written  (comp.  the  sub-arts,  to  314) : 

LXIII.  .  .  p  *  (j(2?  +  a)a  +  yo'y,    with    Ta  -  1,    y  =  Vo0,    and    y  >0; 


*  Compare  the  Note  to  page  38,  toI.  i.  ;  see  ftlao  the  theorem  in  that  page,  which  contains 
perhaps  a  nev  mode  of  generation  of  cuhic  curves  in  a  given  plane ;  or,  hy  an  easy  modification, 
of  the  corresponding  curves  upon  a  sphere. 

t  Already  mentioned  in  pages  419,  vol.  i.,  12,  28,  85.  The  condition  y  >  0  answers  to  the 
supposition  that,  in  the  generation  of  the  surCace,  ihe  perpendiculars  from  a  given  helix  on  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder  are  not  prolonged  beyond  that  *»is 

Hamilton's  Elbmsnts  of  Quatbrmioms,  Vol.  II.  a  O 
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a  being  the  unit  axisj  while  /3,  7  are  two  other  constant  vectors,  a,  e  two 
scalar  constants,  and  x,  y  two  variable  scalars. 

(31.)  Cutting  this  surface  by  the  plane  of  /By,  or  supposing  that 

LXIV.  .  .  0  =  Sy/Bp  «  jS'Sap  -  Sa/38/3p,    and  writing    LXV.  .  .  c  =  iSa/3, 

we  easily  find  that  the  scalar  and  vector  equations  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Screw  Section  may  be  thus  written  : 

LXVI.  .  .  6(a?  +  fl)  =  y8.a*-»  ;      LXVII.  .  .  p  -  y(yS.a' - /SS.o^M. 

(32.)  Derivating  these  with  respect  to  x^  and  eliminating  /3  and  y,  we 
arrive  at  the  equation, 

LXVm.  .  .  p  «  (a:  +  a)  p'  +  27,    if    LXIX.  .  .  262  =  iry* ; 

but  sy  in  LXYIII.  is  the  vector  of  the  point,  say  g,  in  which  the 
tangent  to  the  section  at  the  point  (^,  y)^  or  p,  intersects  the  given  line  7, 
namely  the  line  in  the  plane  of  that  section  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  a :  we  see  then,  by  LXIX.,  that  this  point  of  intersection  depends  only 
on  the  constant  J  i,  and  on  the  variable^  y^  being  independent  of  the  constant^  a, 
and  of  the  variable^  x. 

(33.)  To  interpret  this  result  of  calculation,  which  might  have  been 
otherwise  found  with  the  help  of  the  expression  372,  XII.  (with  /3  changed 
to  y)  for  the  normal  v  to  a  screw-surface,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  the 
equation  IjXVII.,  which  may  be  written  as  follows, 

LXX.  .  .  p  =  yV.  a^%    and  gives    LXXI.  .  .  TYap  =  yTy, 

would  represent  an  ellipse^  if  the  coefficient  y  were  treated  as  constant; 
namely,  the  section  of  the  right  cylinder  LXXI.  by  the  plane  LXIV. ; 
the  vector  semiaxes  (major  and  minor)  of  this  ellipse  being  y/3  and  yy 
(comp.  314,  (2.)). 

(34.)  By  assigning  a  new  value  to  the  constant  a,  we  pass  to  a  new 
screw  surface  (30.),  which  differs  only  in  position  from  the  former,  and  may 
be  conceived  to  be  formed  from  it  by  sliding  along  the  axis  a;  while  the 
value  of  Xy  corresponding  to  a  given  y,  will  vary  by  LXVI.,  and  thus  we 
shall  have  a  new  screw  section  (31.),  which  will  cross  the  ellipse  (33.)  in  a 
new  point  q  :  but  the  tangent  to  the  section  at  this  point  will  intersect  by 
(32.)  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  in  the  same  point  o  as  before. 


i 
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Fig.  85. 


(35.)  We  shall  thus  have  a  Figure*  suoh  as  the  following  (fig.  85.)  ; 
in  whioh  if  f  be  a  focus  of  the  ellipse  bc,  and  o  (as  above)  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  tangents  to  the  screw  sections 
at  the  points  p,  o,  &o.»  of  that  eUipse,  it  is  easy 
to  prove,  by  pursuing  the  same  analysis  a  little 
farther,  Ist,  that  the  angle  (g),  subtended  at 
this  focus  F  by  the  minor  semiaxis  oc,  whioh 
is  also  a  radius  (r)  of  the  cylinder  LXXI.,  is 
equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  (a)  of  that 
cylinder  to  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from 
elementary  principles ;  and  Ilnd,  what  is  less  obvious,  that  the  other  angle 
(A),  subtended  at  the  same  focus  (p)  by  the  interval  oo,  or  by  what  may 
be  called  (with  reference  to  the  present  construction,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
that  6  <  0,  or  that  the  angles  made  by  D^p  and  /3  with  a  are  either  both 
aeutCf  or  both  obtuse)  the  Depression  (s)  of  the  Skew  Centre  (o),  is  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  same  axis  (a)  to  the  helix  on  the  same  cylinder, 
which  is  obtained  (comp.  314,  (10.) )  by  treating  y  as  constant,  in  the 
equation  LXIII.  of  the  Screw  Surface. 


SECTION   8. 

011  a  few  Speelmem  of  Physical  Application  of  llaatemloiifl, 

with  some  GonclodlDg  Remarks. 

416.  It  remains  to  give,  according  to  promise  (368),  before  concluding 
this  work,  some  examplesf  of  physical  application  of  the  present  Calculus : 
and  as  a  first  specimen,  we  shall  take  the  Statics  of  a  Rigid  Body. 

(1.)  Let  ai,  .  .  On  be  n  Vectors  of  Application^  and  let  /3i,  .  .  /3a  be  n 
corresponding  Vectors  of  Force,  in  the  sense  that  n  forces  are  applied  at 
the  points  Ai,  .  .  Aa  of  a  free  but  rigid  system^  and  are  represented  as  usual 
by  so  many  right  lines  from  those  points,  to  which  lines  the  vectors  obi,  . .  osn 
are  equal,  though  drawn  from  a  common  origin ;  and  let  ^  (-  <x^)  be  the  vector 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted,  eTen  slightly,  with  the  theory  of  ObUque  Arehet  (or  tk&w  bridges)  ^ 
win  at  once  see  that  this  flg.  85  may  he  taken  as  representing  rudely  such  an  arch :  and  it  will  he 
found  that  the  conttruetim  ahore  deduced  agrees  with  the  celebrated  RuU  of  the  Focal  Exeentrieity, 
discorered  practically  by  the  late  Mr.  Buck.  This  application  of  Quaternions  was  alluded  to,  in 
page  620  of  the  Leeturee. 

f  The  reader  may  compare  the  remarks  on  kydroetatic  preuure^  in  pages  483,  484,  vol.  L 
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of  an  arbitrary  point  c  of  space.  Then  the  Equation*  of  Equilibrium  of  the 
system  or  body,  under  the  action  of  these  n  applied  forces,  may  be  thus 
written : 

I.  .  .  SV(a  -  y)^  =•  0  ;     or  thus,     T.  .  .  VySjS  =  SVo^. 

(2.)  The  supposed  arbitrarinew  (1.)  of  y  enables  us  to  break  up  the 
formula  I.  or  T.,  into  the  two  vector  equations : 

II.  .  .  S/3  =  0  ;         III.  .  .  SVa)3  =  0  ; 

of  each  of  which  it  is  easy  to  assign,  as  follows,  the  physical  signification. 

(3.)  The  equation  II.  expresses  that  if  the  forces,  which  are  applied  at 
the  points  Ai  .  .  of  the  body,  were  all  transported  to  the  origin  o,  their 
statical  resultant^  or  vector  sum,  would  be  zero. 

(4.)  The  equation  III.  expresses  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  couples^ 
produced  in  the  usual  way  by  such  a  transference  of  the  applied  forces  to 
the  assumed  origin,  is  null. 

(5.)  And  the  equation  I.,  which  as  above  includes  both  II.  and  III., 
expresses  that  if  all  the  given  forces  be  transported  to  any  common  point  c, 
the  couples  hence  arising  will  balance  each  other  :  which  is  a  sufficient 
condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

(6.)  When  we  have  only  the  relation, 

IV.  ..S(2j3.SVa/3)  =  0, 

without  2/3  vanishing,  the  applied  forces  have  then  an  Unique  Besultant  =  2/3, 
acting  along  the  line  of  which  I.  or  I^  is  the  equation,  with  y  for  its  variable 
vector. 

(7.)  And  the  physical  interpretation  of  this  condition  lY.  is,  that  when 
the  forces  are  transported  to  o,  as  in  (3.)  and  (4.)  the  resultant  force  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  resultant  couple. 

(8.)  When  the  equation  II.,  but  not  III.,  is  satisfied,  the  applied  forces 
compound  themselves  into  One  Couple^  of  which  the  Axis  «  2Ya/3,  whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  origin. 

(9.)  When  neither  II.  nor  III.  is  satisfied,  we  may  still  propose  so  to 
place  the  auxiliary  point  c,  that  when  the  given  forces  are  transferred  to  it^ 


•  We  say  here,  «*  eptation  " :  beoause  the  singU  quaternion  formtUa,  I.  or  I'.,  contains  TirtoaUy 
the  tix  utuMl  tcaUtr  $gu^ttums,  or  conditions,  of  the  equilibrium  at  present  ooosidared. 
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as  in  (5.),  the  resultant  force  2/3  may  have  the  direction  of  the  axis  2Y(a  -  y)j3 
of  the  resultant  couple^  or  else  the  opposite  of  that  direction  ;  so  that,  in  eaoh 
ease,  the  condition,* 

V...Y  2^  -U, 

shall  be  satisfied  by  a  suitable  limitation  of  the  auxiliary  vector  7. 

(10.)  This  last  equation  Y.  represents  therefore  the  Central  Axis  of  the 
given  system  of  applied  forces,  with  7  for  the  variable  vector  of  that  right 
line :  or  the  cms  of  the  screuhtnotion  which  those  forces  tend  to  produce,  when 
they  are  not  in  balance^  as  in  (I.)}  ftnd  neither  tend  to  produce  translation 
alone^  as  in  (6.),  nor  rotation  ahne^  as  in  (8.).t 

(11.)  In  general,  if  q  be  an  auxiliary  quaiemiony  such  that 

VI.  .  .  gSjS  =  SVa^, 

its  vector  part  J  Yq,  is  equal  by  (V.)  to  the  Vector^Perpendicularf  let  fall  from 
the  origiu  on  the  central  axis ;  while  its  scalar  party  Sq^  is  easily  proved  to  be 
the  quotientyt  of  what  may  be  called  the  Central  Moment^  divided  by  the  Total 
Force :  so  that  Y 9  «  0  when  the  central  axis  passes  through  the  origin^  and 
S;  e  0  when  there  exists  an  unique  resultant, 

(12.)  When  the  total  force  2)3  does  not  vanish,  let  Q  be  a  new  auxiUary 
quatemiony  such  that 

with 

Yin.  .  .  c  =  SQ  =  Sg,    and    IX.  .  .  7  =  oc  =  VQ, 

for  its  scalar  and  vector  parts ;  then  ^2)3  represents,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
direction,  the  Axis  of  the  Central  Couple  (9.),  and  y  is  the  vector  of  a  point  c 
which  IB  on  the  central  axis  (10.),  considered  as  a  right  line  having  situation  in 
space :  while  the  position  of  this  point  on  this  line  depends  only  on  the  given 
system  of  applied  forces,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  assumed  ongin  o. 

*  The  equation  Y.  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  condition, 

v.  .  .  T2V(a  -  7)i3  =  a  minimum, 

when  y  is  treated  as  the  only  yaiiable  vector ;  which  answers  to  a  known  property  of  the  Central 
Moment, 

t  [In  the  ezpressiye  language  of  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball  the  forces  constitute  a  wrench  upon  a  screw.] 

X  [This  scalar  has  been  aptly  termed  by  Sir  Bobert  Stawell  Ball  the  pitch  of  the  screw.] 
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(13.)  Under  the  same  oonditions,  we  have  the  transformations, 

X.  .  .  5a0=  (c  +  7)S^;  XI.  .  .  TSa/3  =  (c»  -  7»)*TSP ; 

XII.  .  .  SVa/3  =  c2j3  +  VyS^ ;        XIH.  . .  (2Va^)»  =  c»(S0)«  +  (Yyifiy ; 

whereof  XII.  contains  the  known  laWf  aooording  to  which  the  axis  of  the 
couple  (4.),  obtained  bj  transferring  all  the  forces  to  an  assumed  point  o, 
varies  generally  in  quantity  and  in  direction  with  the  position  of  that  point : 
while  XIII.  expresses  the  known  corollary  from  that  law,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  quantity  alone^  or  the  energy  (T2Yaj3)  of  the  couple  here  considered,  is  the 
same  ior  all  the  points  o  of  any  one  right  cylinder y  which  has  the  central  awis 
of  the  system  for  its  awis  of  revolution. 

(14.)  If  we  agree  to  call  the  quaternion  product  fa  .  aa'  the  quaternion 
momenty  or  simply  the  Moment^  of  the  applied  force  aa'  at  a,  with  respect  to  the 
Point  F,  the  quaternion  sum  %a(i  in  X.  may  then  be  said  to  be  the  Total 
Moment  of  the  given  system  of  forces,  with  respect  to  the  assumed  ofigin  o ; 
and  the  formula  XI.  expresses  that  the  tensor  of  this  sum^  or  what  may  be 
called  the  quantity  of  this  total  moment,  is  constant  for  all  points  o  which  are 
situated  on  any  one  sphaic  surface^  with  the  point  c  determined  in  (12.)  for  its 
centre  :  being  also  a  minimum  when  o  is  placed  at  that  point  c  itsetfy  and 
being  then  equal  to  what  has  been  already  called  the  central  moment^  or  the 
energy  of  the  central  couple. 

(15.)  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  appears  not  improper  to  call  generally 
the  point  c,  above  determined,  the  Central  Pointy  or  simply  the  Centre^  of 
the  given  system  of  applied  forces,  when  the  total  force  does  not  vanish ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  particular  but  important  case,  when  all  those  forces 
are  parallel^  without  their  sum  being  %erOy  so  that  we  may  write, 

XIV. . . /3,  =  6,/3, .  .    /3«-i«/3,    T2j3  >  0, 

the  scalar  c  in  (12.)  vanishes,  and  the  vector  7  becomes  (comp.  Art.  97  on 
bary'CefUres\ 

XV.  .  .  DC  =  7  -  — :^  =  ^  ; 

so  that  the  point  c,  thus  determined,  is  independent  of  the  common  direction 
/3,  and  coincides  with  what  is  usually  called  the  Centre  of  Parallel 
Forces, 
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(16.)  The  oonditions  of  equilibrium  (1.),  whioh  have  been  already 
expressed  by  the  formula  I.,  may  also  be  included  in  this  other  quaternion 
equation, 

XYI.  .  .  Total  Moment  =  2a/3  -  a  scalar  comtant, 

of  whioh  the  value  is  independent  of  the  origin ;  and  whioh,  with  its  sign 
changed  represents  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  Total  Tension  of  the 
system.* 

(17.)  Any  infinitely  small  change^  in  the  position  of  a  rigid  body^  is 
equivalent  to  the  alteration  of  each  of  its  vectors  a  to  another  of  the  form, 

XVII.  ..a+{^a  =  a  +  €  +  Via, 

f  and  I  being  two  arbitrary  but  infinitesimal  vectors,  which  do  not  vary  in 
the  passage  from  one  point  a  of  the  body  to  another  f :  and  thus  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  (1.)  may  be  expressed  by  this  other  formula, 

XVIII.  .  .  S8/38a  =  0, 

which  contains,  for  the  case  here  considered,  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities^ 
and  admits  of  being  extended  easily  to  other  cases  of  Statics. 
417.  The  general  Equation  of  Dynamics  may  be  thus  written, 

I.  .  .  SwS(D^-g)Sa-0, 

with  significations  of  the  symbols  which  will  soon  be  stated ;  but  as  we  only 
propose  (416)  to  give  here  some  specimens  of  physical  application,  we  shall 
aim  chiefly,  in  the  following  sub-articles,  at  the  deduction  of  a  few  formul8& 
and  theorems,  respecting  Axes  and  Moments  of  Inertia^  and  subjects  there- 
with connected. 

(1.)  In  the  formula  I.,  a  is  the  vector  of  position,  at  the  time  ^,  of  an 
element  m  of  the  system ;  Sa  is  any  variation  of  that  vector,  geometrically 
compatible  with  the  mutual  connexions  between  the  parts  of  that  system ; 

*  [This  of  course  ia  what  ClaufiiuB  has  since  called  the  viridl,'] 
t  [Compare  pages  8a-85»  and  observe  that  the  transformation 

f  =  61-1 .  *  «  (Sci-i  +  Wu-^y  =  (p  +  w)i,  (p  =  S€r»,  vs  =  VerJ) 

shows  that  the  displacement  of  the  body  may  be  accomplished  by  a  rotation  round  the  axis  whose 
equation  is  p  =>  19  +  «i,  accompanied  by  a  proportional  translation  along  that  axis.  This  screw 
translation  is  called  a  ttoisi  by  Sir  Robert  Ball.  In  the  same  way  a  moving  body  is  said  to  liave  a 
twist- velocity  on  an  instantaneous  screw.] 
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the  vector  m^  represents  a  moving  force,  or  ^  an  accelerating  force,  which 
acts  on  the  element  m  of  mass ;  D  and  S  are  marks,  as  usual,  of  derivating 
and  taking  the  scalar ;  and  the  summation  denoted  by  2  extends  to  all  the 
elements,  and  is  generally  equivalent  to  a  triple  integration,  or  to  an  addition 
of  triple  integrals  in  space.  And  the  formula  is  obtained  (comp.  416,  (17.)), 
by  a  combination  of  D'AIembert's  principle  with  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  which  is  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  Micaniqtie  Anafytique 
by  Lagrange. 

(2.)  For  the  case  of  a  free  but  rigid  body^  we  may  substitute  for  Sa  the 
expression  c  +  y^ia^  assigned  by  416,  XYII. ;  and  then,  on  account  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  two  infinitesimal  vectors  c  and  e,  the  formula  I.  breaks  up 
into  the  two  following, 

II.  .  .  2w(D<»a  -  £)  =  0 ;         III.  .  .  2wVa(D,«a  -  f)  =  0 ; 

which  correspond  to  the  two  statical  equations  416,  II.  and  m.,  and  contain 
respectively  the  law  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  law  of 
description  of  areas. 

(3.)  If  the  body  have  a  fixed  pointy  which  we  may  take  for  the  origin  o, 
we  eliminate  the  reaction  at  that  point,  by  attending  only  to  the  equation 
III. ;  and  may  then  express  the  connexions  between  the  elements  m  by  the 
formula, 

IV.  .  .  D<a  =  Via,    whence    V.  .  .  D<'a  =  CVia  -  VoD«i ; 

c  being  the  Vector-Axis  of  instantaneous  Rotation  of  the  body,  in  the  sense 
that  its  versor  TJi  represents  the  direction  of  the  axiSy  and  that  its  tensor  Tc 
represents  the  angular  velocity^  of  such  rotation  at  the  time  t, 
(4.)  By  v.,  the  equation  III.  becomes, 

VI.  .  .  Sma VoD<£  =  Sm(V£a8ia  -  Vaf ) ; 

and  other  easy  combinations  give  the  laws  of  areas  and  living  force,  under 
the  forms, 

VII.  .  .  %maDia  -  SwV  J  a^^t  =  7  =  a  constant  vector ; 

VIII.  .  .  ^Sm(Dfa)'  -  SmS  /  la^^t  a  c  B  a  constant  scalar. 

(6.)  When  the  applied  forces  vanish,  or  balance  each  other,  or  more 
generally  when  they  compound  themselves  into  a  single  force  acting  at 
the  fixed  point,  so  that  in  each  case  the  condition 

IX. . .  SwVa?  -  0 
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is  satisfied,  the  equations  (4.)  are  simplified ;  and  if  we  introduce  a  linear, 
vector,  and  self-conjugate  function  ^,  such  that 

X.  .  .  ^£  =  ^mciSrai  =  CZma^  -  SwaSot, 

and  write  A*  for  -  2c,  they  take  the  forms, 

XI.  .  .  ^Dti  +  V£^4  =  0  ;    XII.  .  .  0£  +  7  =  0  ;    XIII.  .  .  8c0£  =  A» ; 

y  and  h  being  two  real  constants,  of  the  vector  and  scalar  kinds,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  i  by  the  relation, 

XIV.  .  .  S17  +  A'  =  0  ;     also    XV.  .  .  0D«i  =  Vcy. 

It  may  be  added  that  y  is  now  the  vector  sum  of  the  doubled  areal  velocities 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  body,  multiplied  each  by  the  mass  m  of  that 
element,  and  each  represented  by  a  right  line  aD^a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  area  described  round  the  fixed  point  o  in  the  time  At ;  and  that  h^  is 
the  living  force^  or  vis  viva  of  the  body,  namely  the  positive  sum  of  all  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  element  m  by  the  square  of  its  linear 
velocity  J  regarded  as  a  scalar  (TD^a).* 

*  [The  foUowing  elegant  method  of  dealing  with  a  hody  rotating  about  a  fixed  point  is  due  to 
XTlifford  [Dynamie,  vol.  ii.,  page  75).  If  p  is  the  vector  to  any  moving  point,  Dtp  its  velocity,  and 
dip  its  velocity  relative  to  the  body,  it  is  geometrically  evident  that 

Dip  =  dip  +  V«p. 

ThiB  may  be  regarded  as  a  formula  of  differentiation  connecting  D|  and  di,  as  p  may  be  any  vector 
whatever.    In  particular,  replacing  p  by  1, 

D|i  =  di«, 

or  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  velocity  is  the  same  whether  referred  to  fixed  axes  or  to  axes 
moving  in  the  body.     (Compare  Routh's  Rigid  Dynamics^  Part  I.,  Ai-ts.  249,  260.) 

Again,  from  fundamental  principles  the  rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum  of  the  body  about 
the  fixed  point  is  equal  to  the  impressed  couple  about  that  point.  If  then  n  is  the  couple,  and  if 
—  ^t  is  the  angular  momentum  (retaining  Hamilton's  notation)  we  have,  on  replacing  p  by  —  ^i,  the 
dynamical  equation 

-  17  s  Di^i  =  di^i  +  Y«^t.     But  dt<f>i  =  (pdn, 

because  the  function  p  does  not  change  relatively  to  the  body,  so  Euler's  equations  are  contained  in 

<pdti  +  Ytipi  =  —  17. 

As  another  example,  on  replacing  p  by  D«p  or  by  its  equivalent  dip  +  Ytp,  we  deduce  the  formula  of 
acceleration 

D|2p  =  di(dip  +  Yip)  +  Vi(d«p  +  Yip) 

=  di'p  +  2V*dip  +  VdKp  +  YiYip. 

If  p  is  the  vector  to  a  point  fixed  in  the  body,  this  becomes  Di*p  :=  Vdup  +  ViYtp,  and  on  taking 
moments  and  summing  for  the  various  elements  of  the  body,  the  dynamical  equations  may  be  easily 
derived  anew.] 

Hamilton's  Elkmbnts  op  Quaternions,  Vol.  II.  2  P 
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(6.)  When  i  is  regarded  as  a  variable  vector,  the  equation  XIII.  represents 
an  ellipsoid,  which  i&  fixed  in  the  body,  but  moveable  with  it ;  and  the  equation 
XIV.  represents  a  tangent  plane  to  this  ellipsoid,  which  plane  infixed  in  space, 
but  changes  in  general  its  position  relatively  to  the  body.  And  thus  the 
motion  of  that  body  may  generally  be  conceived,  as  was  shown  by  Foinsot, 
to  be  performed  by  the  rolling  {mthout  gliding)  of  an  ellipsoid  upon  a  plane  ; 
the  former  carrying  the  body  with  it,  while  its  centre  o  remains  fixed :  and 
the  semidiameter  {i)  of  contact  being  the  vector-axis  (3.)  of  instantaneom 
rotation. 

(7.)  The  ellipsoid  XIII.  may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  Ellipsoid  of  Living 
Force,  on  account  of  the  signification  (5.)  of  the  constant  h^  in  its  equation  ; 
and  the  fixed  plane  XIY.,  on  which  it  rolls,  is  parallel  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Plane  of  Areas  {8iy  =  0) :  no  use  whatever  having  hitherto  been  made, 
in  this  investigation,  of  any  axes  or  moments  of  inertia.  But  if  we  here  admit 
the  usual  definition  of  such  a  moment,  we  may  say  that  the  Moment  of  Inertia 
of  the  body,  witli  respect  to  any  axis  i  through  the  fixed  point,  is  equal  to  the 
living  force  A*  divided  by  the  square*  of  the  semidiameter  Ti  of  the  ellipsoid 
XIII. ;  because  this  moment  is, 

XVI. . .  2w(TVaU0'  =  t-»Sm(Via)'  =  -  Sr^^e  =  *»Tr». 

(8.)  The  equations  XII.  and  XIII.  give, 

XVII.  .  .  0  =  7»S£0£  -  h^f^iY  =  Siv,    if    XVIII.  .  .  V  =  7>  -  AV« ; 

and  this  equation  XVII.  represents  a  cone  of  the  second  degree,  fixed  in  the 
body  (comp.  (6.)),  but  moveable  with  it,  of  which  the  axis  i  is  always  a  side, 
and  to  which  the  normal,  at  any  point  of  that  side,  has  the  direction  of  the 
line  V.  But  it  follows  from  XI.,  or  from  XII.  XV.,  and  from  the  properties 
of  the  function  ^,  that  Dti  is  perpendicular  to  both  ^t  and  ^'c,  and  therefore 
also  by  XVIII.  to  v ;  the  cone  XVII.  is  therefore  touched,  along  the  side  i, 
by  that  other  cone,  which  is  the  locus  in  space  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation.     We  are  then  led  by  this  simple  quaternion  analysis,  to  a  second 


*  Hence  it  may  easily  be  inferred,  with  the  help  of  the  general  eotutrttetion  of  an  eUiptoid  (217, 
(6.)),  illuBtrated  by  fig.  63  in  page  234,  vol.  i.,  and  page  184,  that  for  0ny  toHd  body,  and  any  given 
point  A  thereof,  there  can  always  be  found  (indeed  in  more  ways  than  one)  two  other  points,  b  and  c, 
which  are  Hkewise  Jlxed  in  the  body,  and  are  such  that  the  square-root  of  the  moment  of  inertia,  round 
any  axis  ad,  is  geometrically  eonstrticted  by  the  line  bd,  if  the  point  d  be  determined  on  the  axis,  by 
the  condition  that  a  and  d  shall  be  equaUy  distant  from  c.  This  theorem,  with  some  others  here 
reproduced,  was  given  in  the  Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1848,  and  was  published  in  the  Ftoeeedings  of  that  date. 
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representation  of  the  motion  of  the  hodyy  which  also  was  proposed  by  Foinsot : 
namely,  as  the  rolling  of  one  cone  on  another. 

(9.)  To  treat  briefly  by  quaternions  some  of  MaoCullagh's  results  on  this 
Bubjeot)  it  may  be  noted  that  the  line  y,  though  ^^re^  in  epacey  describes  in  the 
body  a  cone  of  the  second  degree^  of  which  the  equation  is,  by  what  precedes, 

XIX.  .  .  i|f%^-^7  +  Ay  -  0,    if   XX.  ..i^'Ty,    or    XXI.  . .  y +  ^  -  0; 

while,  if  we  write  y  »  oc,  the  jt)om^  c  is  indeed  fixed  in  epace^  but  describes  a 
sphero-conic  in  the  hody^  which  is  part  of  the  common  intersection  of  the  cone 
XIX.,  the  sphere  XXI.,  and  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  (comp.  XIII.), 

XXII.  .  .  S7#-»y  «  h\ 

(10.)  Also,  the  normal  to  the  new  cone  (9.),  at  any  point  of  the  side  7,  has 
the  direction  of  ^^~^y  +  A'y,  or  of  4  +  h^y'^  (comp.  XIV.) ;  and  if  a  line  in 
this  direction  be  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  0,  it  will  be  the  side  of  contact 
of  the  plane  of  areas  (7.),  with  the  cone  of  normals  at  o  to  the  cone  XIX. ; 
which  hist  (or  reciprocal)  cone  rolls  on  that  plane  of  areas, 

(11.)  As  regards  the  Axes  of  Inertia,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  if  the  body  revolve  round  a  permanent  axis,  and  with  a  constant  velocity , 
the  vector  axis  i  is  constant ;  and  must  therefore  satisfy  the  equation, 

XXIII.  .  .  Vi^£  =  0,    because    XXIV.  .  .  D^t  =  0 ; 

it  has  therefore  in  general  (comp.  415)  one  or  other  of  Three  Real  and 
Rectangular  Directions^  determined  by  the  condition  XXIII.  :  namely, 
those  of  the  Axes  of  Figure  of  either  of  the  two  Reciprocal  Ellipsoids, 
XIII.  XXII. 

(12.)  And  the  Three  Pnncipal  Moments,  say  A,  J5,  C,  corresponding  to 
tliose  three  principal  axes,  are  by  XVI.  the  three  scalar  values  of  -  r^fi ;  so 
that  the  symbolical  cubic  (350)  in  ^  may  be  thus  written, 

XXV.  .  .  (^  +  ^)  (^  +  5)  (^  +  (?)  =  0. 

(13.)  Forming  then  this  symbolical  cubic  by  the  general  method  of  the 
Section  III.  ii.  6,  we  find  that  the  three  moments  A,  B,  C,  are  the  three  roots 
(always  real,  by  this  analysis)  of  the  algebraic  and  cubic  equation, 

XXVI.  ..A'-  2n'A'  +  (n*  +  n'')A  -  {n'n''  -  n"»)  «  0  ; 

2  P  2 
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in  which,  w%  n'',  n'"^  are  three  positive  scalars,  namely, 

XXVII.  .  .  n«  =  -  2ma* ;     n'"  =  -  Swm'(VaaO' ;     n'''  =  ^mrn'm'^i^aaaj  ;  ( 

and  the  combination  v^n''^  -  n''*  is  another  positive  scalar,  of  which  the  value  : 

may  be  thus  expressed,  | 

XXVIII.  . .  ABC  =  nV»  -  n''»  =  Sm»mV(VaaO' 

+  2SfWwV(TaaTaVTa"a  +  Soa'SaV'Sa'^a), 

if  a,  a',  a",  &c.  be  the  vectors  of  the  mass-elements  w,  m\  m'\  &c. 

(14.)  And  because  the  equation  XXV.  gives  this  other  symbolical  result, 

XXIX.  .  .  -  ABC^"^  ^  if,^  +  {A  +  B  +  C)f^  +  BO  +  CA  +  ABy 

it  follows  that  ^tttt  ^-m       A 

AAA.  .  .  ^  *0  =  0 ; 

and  therefore,  by  XV.,  &c.,  that  if  a  body,  with  a  fixed  point,  &o.,  begin  to 
revolve  round  one  of  its  three  principal  axes  of  inertia,  it  will  continue  to 
revolve  round  that  axis,  with  an  unchanged  velocity  of  rotation. 

(15.)  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  all  the  moments  of  inertia  are 
referred  to  axes  passing  through  one  point  o  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
remove  this  restriction.  For  example,  if  we  denote  the  moment  XVI., 
by  /o,  and  if  /«  be  the  corresponding  moment  for  an  axis  parallel  to  i,  but 
drawn  through  a  new  point  Q,  of  which  the  vector  is  oi,  then 

XXXI.  .  .  /«  =  r»Sm(V£(a  -  o;))»  =  /o  +  2SfM .  S(wr'V«c)  +ysw, 
if 

XXXn.  .  .  ic5m  =  ^may    and    XXXIII.  .  . ;?  =  TVwTJt, 

so  that  K  is  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  inertia  (or  of  gravity)  of  the  body,  and 
p  is  the  distance  between  the  two  parallel  axes. 
(16.)  If  then  we  suppose  that  the  condition 

XXXIV.  .  .  Veic  =  0 

is  satisfied,  that  is,  if  the  axis  i  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  we  shall 
have  the  very  simple  relation, 

XXXV.  .  .  /«  =  /o  +  ;>'Sy/j ; 
which  agrees  with  known  results.* 


*  [In  like  manner,  if 

^^i  =  2w(a  -  »)  V(a  —  «)*, 
we  find 


•^^nmmm^^ 
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418.  As  a  third  specimen  of  physical  applications  of  quaternions,  we  propose 
to  consider  briefly  the  motions  of  a  System  of  BodieSy  w,  m\  m",  .  .  .  regarded 
as  free  material  points,  of  which  the  variable  vectors  are  a,  a\  a\  .  .  .  and 
which  are  supposed  to  attract  each  other  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square :  the  fundamental  formula  employed  being  the  following, 

'L..SwSD,»a8a  +  8P  =  0,    if    n.  ..P=S     '"'"' 


T(d  -  a')  • 

P  thus  denoting  the  Potential  (or  force-function)  of  the  system,  and  the 
variations  Sa,  Sa',  .  .  .  being  infinitesimal,  but  otherwise  arbitrary. 

(1.)  To  deduce  the  formula  I.,  with  the  signification  11.  of  P,  from  the 
general  equation  417,  I.  of  dynamics,  we  have  first,  for  the  case  of  two 
bodies,  the  following  expressions  for  the  accelerating  forces, 

(a-ojr  (o  -ajr 

whence  follows  the  transformation,* 

IV.  .  .  -  8 (w^oa  +  mXla)  = 8  -^^ r-  =  o ; 

r  a  —  a  r 

a  result  easily  extended,  as  above.  If  the  law  of  attraction  were  supposed 
different,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  modifying  the  expression  for  the 
potential  accordingly. 

(2.)  In  general^  when  a  scalar^  f  (as  here  P),  is  a  function  of  one  or 
more  vectors^  a,  a^  .  .  .  its  variation  (or  differential)  can  be  expressed  as  a 
linear  and  scalar  function  of  their  variations  (or  differentials),  of  the  form 
8/3Sa  +  8(3i'Ba  +  .  .  (or  28j3da) ;  in  which  )3,  j3'  .  .  .  are  certain  ^letc  and 
finite  vectorSj  and  are  themselves  generally  functions  of  ay  a^  ,  .  .y  denved 


When  the  point  o  is  at  the  centre  of  inertia,  so  that  k  is  zero,  this  takes  the  simple  form 

M  being  the  mass  of  the  body.  It  is  eyident  that  the  linear  functions  ^„  and  ^q  —  MuBw  have  the 
same  principal  directions,  and  comparing  XXI.,  page  199,  and  the  Note  to  page  224,  it  appears  that 
these  directions  are  the  normals  to  the  three  conf  ocals 

S»  (if -1^  +  A)-»«  =  1 

which  pass  through  the  point  A  (Binet's  theorem).  The  diBtribution  of  the  assemblage  of  these 
principal  axes  has  yirtually  been  considered  in  the  Note  to  page  246.] 

*  It  may  not  be  useless  here  to  compare  the  expression  in  page  461,  vol.  i.,  for  the  differential  of 
a  proximHy. 


XII.  .  .F=^\*{P-\-T)dt. 
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from  the  given  scalar  funotion/.  And  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  extend 
the  Notation*  of  Derivatives^  so  as  to  denote  these  derived  vectors  /3,  /3',  &o., 
by  the  st/mbols,  D«/,  D.'/,  &c.     In  this  manner  we  shall  be  able  to  write,  < 

V.  ..SP  =  SS(Da-P.8a); 

and  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  the  bodies  m,  fn\  ni\  .  .  will  take 
by  I.  the  forms : 

VI.  .  .  mJi^a  +  D.P  =  0,    m'D^'  +  D.P  «  0,  &o. ; 

or  more  fully, 

(a-a;i(a-a)      (a-a)i(a-a; 

(3.)  The  laws  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  areas,  and  of  living  force,  result 
immediately  from  these  equations,  under  the  forms, 

Vni.  .  .  SmD^  =  ^ ;        IX,  . .  SwVaD^a  =  7  ; 
and 

X.  .  .  r  =  -  i2fw(Dta)»  =  P  +  J5r ; 

in  which  )3,  y  are  constant  vectors,  jS"  is  a  constant  scalar,  and  2T  is  the 
living  force  of  the  system  (comp.  417,  (5.)). 

(4.)  One  mode  (comp.  417,  (2.))  of  deducing  the  three  equations,  of 
which  these  are  the  first  integrals,  is  the  following.  To  obtain  YUI., 
change  every  variation  Sa  in  I.  to  one  common  but  arbitrary  infinitesimal 
vector,  6.  For  IX.,  change  8a  to  Yia^  8a  to  Vco',  &c. ;  i  being  another 
arbitrary  and  infinitesimal  vector.  Finally,  to  arrive  at  X.,  change  variations 
to  differentials  {Sa  to  da,  &c.),  and  integrate  once,  as  for  the  two  former 
equations,  with  respect  to  the  time  t. 

(5.)  The  formula  I.  admits  of  being  integrated  by  parts^  without  any 
restriction  on  the  variations  8a,  by  means  of  the  general  transformation, 

XI.  .  .  S  (D,»a  .  Sa)  =  DtS  {Dta  .  8a)  -  ^8 .  (D«a)% 

combined  with  the  introduction  of  the  following  definite  integral  (comp.  X), 


*  In  this  extended  notation,  such  a  formula  as  d/p  =  28^1^  would  give, 
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(6.)  In  foot,  if  we  denote  by  a,,  a\  .  .  the  initial  vahiet  of  the  vectors 
a,  a,  .  .  or  their  values  when  ^  =  0,  and  by  Dga,  Doa',  .  ■  the  oorresponding 
values  of  Uta,  Dia',  .  . ,  we  ehall  thus  have,  as  a  first  integral  of  the  equation 
I.,  the  formula, 

XIII.  .  .  SmS(D,a.8a  -  Doo  .  So.)  +  iF=  0; 

in  wbioh  no  variation  ^t  ia  assigned  to  t,  and  which  conducts  to  important 
consequenoes, 

(7.)  To  draw  from  it  some  of  these,  we  may  observe  that  if  the  masses 
m,  m\  .  .  be  treated  aa  constant  and  known,  the  oomplete  integrals  of  the 
equations  VI.  or  VII.  must  be  conceived  to  give  what  may  be  called  the 
final  vectors  of  position  a,  a,  .  .  and  of  velociiy  T>ta,  Dja',  .  .  in  terms  of  the 
initial  vectors  a„  a'g, . .  D,o,  Dgo', . .  and  of  the  time,  t :  whence,  conversely,  we 
may  conceive  the  initial  vectors  of  velocity  to  be  expressible  aa  functions  of 
the  iuitial  and  final  vectors  of  position,  and  of  the  time.  lu  this  way,  then, 
we  are  led  to  consider  P,  T,  and  F  as  being  scalar  /unctions  (whether  we  are 
or  are  nut  prepared  to  eatress  them  as  such),  of  a,  a,  .  .  oo,  a'o,  -  ■  and  / ;  and 
thus,  by  (2.),  the  recent  formula  XIII.  breaks  up  into  the  two  following 
Bystems  of  equations : 

XIV. .  .  mDta  +  D^  -  0,    mD^'  +  D^-F  =  0,  &o. ; 
and 

XV. .  .  -  mD,«  +  D^F-  0,    -  m'D^'  +  D.'„F=  0,  Ac. ; 

whereof  the  fottner  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  integrals,  and  the  latter  to 
be  final  integrals,  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion  of  the  system,  which 
are  included  in  the  formula  I. 

(8.)  In  fact,  the  equations  XIV.  do  not  iuvolve  the  final  vectors  of 
acceleration  D/a,  .  .  as  the  differential  equations  VI.  or  VII.  bad  done ;  and 
the  equations  XV.  express,  at  least  theoretically,  the  dependence  of  the  final 
vectors  of  position  a,  .  .  on  the  time,  t,  and  on  the  initial  vectors  of  position 
Og,  .  .  and  of  velocity  D„a,  .  .  as  by  (7.)  the  complete  integrals  ought  to  do. 
And  on  account  of  these  and  other  important  properties,  the  function 
here  denoted  by  F  may  be  called  the  Principal'  Function  of  Motion  of  the 
System. 

'  Thii  function  waa  ia  tact  bo  oalledi  in  two  Bsaaya  bj  the  preeent  writer,  "  On  a  General 
Method  in  DTiianiioa,"  publiahed  in  the  FhiltiopMeel  Traiu<ulion4  (London),  for  the  jam  1834  and 
183S  ;  although  of  coime  coardinatei,  and  not  fualtmiani,  were  Mm  employed,  the  latter  not  having 
bwn  diwovend  until  1S43:  and  the  notation  S,  siDce  adopted  for  fMJar,  was  then  uwdinitcadof  ^. 
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(9.)  If  the  initial  vectors  Oq,  .  .  and  Doa,  .  .  be  giveuy  that  is,  if  we 
consider  the  actual  progress  in  space  of  the  mutually  attracting  system  of 
masses  m, .  .  from  one  set  of  positions  to  another,  then  the  function  F  depends 
upon  the  time  alone ;  and  by  its  definition  XII.,  its  rate  or  velocity  of  increase, 
or  its  total  derivative  with  respect  to  t^  is  thus  expressed, 

XVI.  .  .  D^F  =  P  +  r. 

(10.)  But  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  partial  derivative,  say  {T>tF),  of  the 
same  definite  integral  F,  when  regarded  (7.)  as  a  function  of  the  final  and 
initial  vectors  of  position  a,  .  .  ao,  .  .  which  involves  also  the  time  expludtly^ 
and  is  note  to  be  derivated  with  respect  only  to  that  variable  t,  as  {/'the  final 
vectors  a,  .  .  were  constant :  whereas  in  fact  those  vectors  alter  with  the  time, 
in  the  course  of  any  actual  motions  of  the  system. 

(11.)  For  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  j^ar^  of  the  total 
derivative  D^F,  which  arises  from  the  last-mentioned  clianges  of  a,  .  .  is  (by 
XrV.  and  X.), 

XVII.  .  .  S8(DaJ',  J)ta)  =  2r; 

and  therefore  (by  XVI.  and  X.),  that  the  remaining  part  must  be, 

XVIII.  .  .  {DtF)  ^P-T^-E. 

(12.)  The  complete  variation  of  the  function  F  is  therefore  (comp.  XIII.), 
when  t  as  well  as  a,  .  .  and  Oq,  .  .  is  treated  as  varying, 

XIX.  .  .  82?  =  -  jffS^  -  %mSDtala  +  S^SDoaSao. 

(13.)  And  hence,  with  the  help  of  the  equations  X.  XIV.  XV.,  it  is  easy 
to  infer  that  the  principal  function  F  must  satisfy  the  two  following  Partial 
Differential  Equations  in  Quaternions  : 

XX.  .  .  {DtF)  -  iS»r^(DaF)>  =  P ; 

XXI.  .  .  (D,F)  -  i2m-KD^P)«  -  P, ; 

in  which  P^  denotes  the  initial  value  of  the  potential  P. 
(14.)  If  we  write 

xxiL.  .r^^2mt, 

so  that  V  represents  what  is  called  the  Action,  or  the  accumulated  living 


-  »■■■   ammmmmumtmiffmfmizyt 
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force,  of  the  system  during  the  time  ^,  then  by  X.  and  XII.  the  two  definite 
integrals  F  and  V  are  connected  by  the  very  simple  relation, 

xxiii. . .  r=F^m; 

whence  by  XIX.  the  complete  variation  of  T,  considered  as  a  function  of  the 
final  and  initial  vectors  of  position,  and  of  the  constant  H  of  living  force, 
which  does  not  explicitly  involve  the  time,  may  be  thus  expressed, 

(16.)  The  partial  derivatives  of  this  new  function  F,  which  is  for  some 
purposes  more  useful  than  Fy  and  may  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
it,  the  Characteristic*  Function  of  the  motion  of  the  system,  are  therefore, 

XXV. . .  D.F  -  -  mD,a,  Ac. ; 

XXVI. .  .  D.or«  +  mDoa,  &o. ; 
and 

XXVII.  .  .D   V^t. 

(16.)  The  intermediate  integrals  (7.)  of  the  differential  equations  of  motion, 
which  were  before  expressed  by  the  formulee  XIV.,  may  now,  somewhat  less 
simply,  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  H  between  the  formulce 
XXV.  XXVII. ;  and  ihQ  final  integrals  of  those  equations  VI.  or  VII.,  which 
were  expressed  by  XV.,  are  now  to  be  obtained  by  eliminating  the  same 
constant  H  between  the  recent  equations  XXVI.  XXVII. 

(17.)  The  Characteristic  Function^  V,  is  obliged  (comp.  (13.))  to  satisfy 
the  two  following  partial  differential  equations^ 

XXVin.  . .  iSw-^(D.r)»  +  P  +  J?  =  O  ; 
XXIX.  .  .  \%m"(Da,ry  +  Po  +  -ff  =  0  ; 

it  vanishes,  like  P,  when  ^  =  0,  at  which  epoch  a  =  Cq,  a  =  a'o,  &c. ;  each  of 
these  two  functions,  F  and  F,  depends  symmetncally  on  the  initial  and  final 
vectors  of  position :  and  each  does  so,  only  by  depending  on  the  mutual 
configuration  of  all  those  initial  and  final  positions. 


*  The  Action^  V,  was  in  fact  so  called,  in  the  two  Essays  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note.    The 
properties  of  this  Characteristic  Function  had  heen  perceived  hy  the  writer,  hefore  those  of  that  which 
•     he  came  afterwards  to  call  the  Principal  Function^  as  ahove. 

Hamilton's  £lbmbnts  op  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  2  Q 
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(18.)  It  follows  (oomp.  (4.),  see  also  416,  (17.),  and  417,  (2.)),  that  the 
function  F  must  satisfy  the  two  conditions, 

XXX.  .  .  S  (DaF  +  D«oF)  =  0  ;     XXXI.  .  .  sV(aDa2^  +  a^^a^F)  =  0 ; 

which  accordingly  are  forms,  hy  XTV.  XV.,  of  the  equations  VIII.  and  IX., 
and  therefore  are  expressions  for  the  law  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  law  of  description  of  areas.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  function  V  is 
obliged  to  satisfy  these  two  analogous  conditions, 

XXXII.  .  .  S(DaF  +  D.oF)  =  0;    XXXIII.  . .  sV(aD«r+aoD.oF)  =  0; 

which  accordingly,  by  XXY.  XX YI.,  are  new  forms  of  the  same  equations 
YIII.  IX.,  and  consequently  are  new  expressions  of  the  same  two  laws. 

(19.)  All  the  foregoing  conditions  are  satisfied  when  t  is  small^  that  is, 
when  the  time  of  motion  of  the  system  is  aharty  by  the  following  approximate 
expressions  for  the  functions  F  and  F,  with  the  respectively  derived  and 
mutually  connected  expressions  for  S  and  t : 

XXXIY.  ..i^-|(P  +  Po)  +  ^^; 


XXXY.  .  .  r  =  «(P  +  Po  +  2ir)4; 

if 


XXXYI.  .  .  5^=-  (D^)  =-i(-P  +  Po)  +  ~; 


XXXYII.  .  .  ^  =  DuV -  «(P  +  Po  +  2Jr)-4; 

in  which  s  denotes  a  real  and  positive  scalar,  such  that 

XXXYin.  ..«»  =  - Sw  (a- ao)^    or    XXXIX.  ..««  v^SmT(a  -  ao)*. 

419.  As  B,  fourth  specimen^  we  shall  take  the  case  of  a  free  point  or  particle, 
attracted  to  a  fixed  centre*  o,  from  which  its  variable  vector  is  a,  with  an 
accelerating  force  =  Jfr"^,  if  r  =  Ta  =  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the 


*  When  two  free  maasee,  tn  and  m',  with  variable  vectors  a  and  a',  attract  each  other  according  to 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  the  differential  equation  of  the  relative  motion  of  m  about  tn'  ia,  by 
418,  VIL, 

r.  .  .  D»(a  -  aO  =  (f»  +  m')  (o  -  a^-i^-J,     if    r=T(a-o'); 

and  this  equation  I',  reduces  itself  to  I.,  when  we  write  a  for  a  -  a,  and  iffor  m  +  m'. 
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oentre,  while  M  ib  the  attraoting  maBS  :  the  difEerential  eqoatioii  of  the 
motion  being, 

I.  .  .  D^a  -  Ma-'r\ 

if  D  (abridged  from  Di)  be  the  Bign  of  denTation,  with  reepeot  to  the 
time  t. 

(1.)  Operating  on  I,  with  Y.  a,  and  integrating,  we  obtain  immediately 
the  equation  (oomp.  338,  (6.)], 

n.  . .  V«D«  =  0  -  opnrt. ; 

whioh  expresses  at  onoe  that  the  orbit  is  plane,  and  also  that  the  area 
deBoribed  in  it  is  proportional  to  the  time ;  T7^  being  the  fixed  unit-nornuil 
to  the  plane,  ronnd  whioh  the  point,  in  its  angular  motion,  revokes  post- 
titely  ;  and  T/B  representing  in  quantity  the  double  ureal  velocity,  whioh 
is  often  denoted  by  c. 

(2.)  And  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  oonolusions  (I.)  would  have 
been  obtained  by  the  same  analysis,  if  f^'  ia  I.  had  been  replaced  by  any 
other  scalar  Junction,  f{r),  of  the  distance ;  that  is,  for  any  other  late  of  central 
force,  instead  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square. 

(3.)  7n  generaly  we  have  the  transformation, 

III. .  .  a-"To-'  -  dUo  :  V«do, 

beoanse,  by  334,  XV.,  &o.,  we  havt, 

IV.  .  .  dUa  .  V(da  .a-').Va  =  a-'U«  .  Vada  -  a'Ta''  .Vada  ; 

the  equation  I.  may  therefore  by  H.  be  transformed  as  follows, 

V.  .  .  D'a  =  tDUo,     if     VI.  .  .  7  =  -  M^  ; 

and  thus  it  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

Vn.  ..Da  =  7(Ua-0,     or     VII'.  .  .  Da  -  (i  -  Ua)7, 

I  being  a  nets  constant  vector,  but  one  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  to 
which  plane  0  and  y  are  perpendicular. 

(4.)  But  a,  Do,  D'a  are  here  (oomp.  100,  (5.)  (6.)  (7.))  the  vectors  of 
position,  velocity,  and  acceleration  of  the  moving  point ;  and  it  has  been 
defined  (100,  (5.))  that  if,  for  any  motion  of  a  point,  the  vectors  of  velocity 

aaa 
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be  set  off  from  any  common  origin^  the  curve  on  which  they  terminate  is  the 
Hodograph*  of  that  motion. 

(5.)  Henoe  a  and  Da,  if  the  latter  like  the  former  be  drawn  from  the 
fixed  point  o,  are  the  vectors  of  corresponding  points  of  orbit  and  hodogragh ; 
and  because  the  formula  YII.  gives, 

VIII.  .  ,  SyDa  -  0,     and    IX.  .  .  (Da  +  y%f  =  y\ 

it  follows  that  the  hodograph  is,  in  the  present  question,  a  Circle^  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  with  -  yt  (or  +  ty)  for  the  vector  of  its  centre^  and  with 
Ty  =  j!f  T/3"*  for  its  radius,  which  radius  we  shall  also  denote  by  A. 

(6.)  The  Law  of  the  Circularf  Hodograph  is  therefore  a  mathematical 
consequence  of  the  Law  of  the  Inverse  Square ;  and  conversely  it  will  soon 
be  proved,  that  no  other  law  of  central  force  would  allow  generally  the 
hodograph  to  be  a  circle. 

(7.)  For  the  law  of  nature,  the  Radius  (A)  of  the  Hodograph  is  equal, 
by  (1.)  and  (6.),  to  the  quotient  of  the  attracting  mass  (Jf),  divided  by  the 
double  areal  velocity  (T/3  or  c)  in  the  orbit ;  and  if  we  write 

X. . .  «  =  Tc, 

this  positive  scalar  e  may  be  called  the  Excentricity  of  the  hodograph,  regarded 
as  a  circle  excentrically  situated,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  centre  of  force,  o. 

(8.)  Thus,  if  ^  <  1,  the  fixed  point  o  is  interior  to  the  hodograph  circle ; 
if  «  =  1,  the  point  o  is  o«  the  circumference ;  and  ii  e  >1,  the  centre  o  of  force 
is  then  exterior  to  the  hodograph,  being  however,  in  all  these  cases,  situated 
in  its  plane. 

(9.)  The  equation  VH.  gives, 

XI.  .  .  €  -Ua  =  -  7-^Da  =  Da.y"  ; 
operating  then  on  this  with  S  .  a,  and  writing  for  abridgment, 

XII.  ..p^  jBy-^  =  if -^T^»  =  c»Jf-S    and    XHI.  .  .  SUa«  -  cos  v, 


•  Compare  fig.  32,  p.  97,  vol.  i.  [and  p.  302] ;  see  also  pages  99,  vol.  i.,  29,  112,  from  the  two 
latter  of  which  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  wmeeption  of  the  hodograph  admits  of  some  purely 
geometrical  applications. 

t  This  law  of  the  eireular  hodograph  was  deduced  geometrically,  in  a  paper  read  before  ^e  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  by  the  present  author,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1846 ;  but  it  was  virtually  contained 
in  a  quaternion  formula^  equivalent  to  the  recent  equation  VII.,  which  had  formed  part  of  an  earlier 
communication,  in  July,  1846.  (See  the  Proceedings  for  those  dates;  and  especially  pages  346,  847, 
and  xxzix,  xlix,  of  vol.  iii.) 
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so  that  p  18  a  oonatant  and  pomtive  scalar,  vUle  v  is  the  inolin&tion  of  a  to  - 1, 
we  find, 

XIT...r  +  So*=i>;    or    XV.  .  .  r  = -, — ^ ; 

1  +  e  ooe  p 

the  orbit  is  therefore  a  plane  eonic,  with  the  centre  of  force  o  for  a  focm, 
having  e  for  its  exceniricttp,  and  p  for  its  semiparameter. 

(10.)  And  we  Bee,  by  XII.,  tliat  if  this  aemiparameter  p  be  multiplied  by 
the  attracting  mass  M,  the  product  is  the  square  of  the  double  are&l  velocity  c ; 
so  that  thifl  constant  c  may  be  denoted  by  {Mp)i,  which  agrees  with  known 
leBoltfl. 

(11.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  divide  the  mass  [M]  by  the  Bemiparameter 
(p),  the  quotient  is  by  XII.  the  square  of  the  radius  [MTji'  or  h)  of  the 
hodoffraph, 

(13.)  And  if  we  multiply  the  same  semiparameter^  by  this  radius  i/T/3~' 
of  the  hodograph,  the  product  is  then,  by  the  same  formula  XII.,  the  oonstant 
T/3  or  e  of  double  are&l  velocity  in  the  orbit,  so  that  A  =  Mc'^  ■>  cp"'. 

(13.)  If  we  had  operated  with  V.  a  on  YII'.,  we  should  have  found, 

XVI.  .  .  p  =  V.  a(*  -Ua)y  =  {Sai  +  r)y; 

which  would  have  oonduoted  to  the  same  equations  XIV.  XV.  as  before. 
(14.)  If  we  operate  on  VII.  with  S .  a,  we  find  this  other  equation, 

XVn. . .  -  rDr  =  SoDo  -  yVm  ; 

bat 

XVni.  ..  -  7»  -  A'  -  -  (by  VI.  and  XU.,  oomp.  (11.)), 
and 

XIX.  .  .  -  (Vot)' =■  e'H  -  (p-r)'  =  /)(2r-p-r'<r')> 
if  we  write 

XX.,.«.jl,; 

henoe  squaring  XVII.,  and  dividing  by  r*,  we  obtain  the  equation. 


^■■•(Sj-^-^^> 


(15.)  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  equation,  XXI.,  connects  the  distance,  r, 
with  the  iimey  t,  as  the  formula  XV.  oonneots  the  same  distance  r  with  the 
true  anomaly,  c,  that  is,  with  the  angular  elongation  in  the  orbit,  from  the 
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position  of  least  distance.  But  it  would  be  improper  here  to  delay  on  any 
of  the  elementary  eonsequences  of  these  two  known  equations :  although  it 
seemed  useful  to  show,  as  above,  how  the  equations  themselves  might  easily 
be  deduced  by  quaternions^  and  be  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  hodograph, 

(16.)  The  equation  II.  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing,  that  the 
parallelogram  (oomp.  fig.  32,  p.  97,  vol.  i.)  under 
the  vectors  a  and  Da  of  position  and  velocity, 
or  under  any  two  corresponding  vectors  (6.)  of 
the  orbit  and  hodograph^  has  a  constant  plane 
and  area^  represented  by  the  constant  vector  /3, 
which  is  perpendicular  (1.)  to  that  plane.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  by  (2.),  these  comtancies, 
and  this  representation,   are  not  peculiar  to  the  ^^'     ' 

law  of  the  inverse  square,   but  exist  for  all  other  laws   of  central  force, 

(17.)  In  general,  if  any  scalar  function  R  (instead  of  Mr'*)  represent 
the  accelerating  force  of  attraction,  at  the  distance  r  from  the  fixed  centre  o, 
the  differential  equation  of  motion  will  be  (instead  of  I.), 

XXn.  .  .  D'o  =  Era''  =  -  BVa ; 

and  if  we  still  write  YdDa  =  j3,  as  in  II.,  the  formula  IV,  will  give, 

XXin.  .  .  D»a  =  -  D5 .  Ua  -  i2r'/3Ua,    and    XXIV.  .  .  V  ^  =  r-»0 ; 
in  which  /3  «  cU/3,    if    c  -  T/3,  as  before. 

(18.)  Applying  then  the  general  formula  414,  I.,  we  have,  for  any  lata* 
of  forcey  the  expressions, 

XXV.  .  .  Vector  of  Curvature  of  Hodograph  =  j^r  ^  fjT  ^  1>3  ^**/3  > 

XXVI.  .  .  Radius  (A)  of  Curvature  of  Hodograph  =  Rt^c' 

Force  x  Square  o/  Distance 


Double  Areal  Velocity  in  Orbit  * 


of  which  the  last  not  only  conducts,  in  a  new  way,  for  the  law  of  nature,  to 
the  constant  value  (7.),  h  =  Mc~',  but  also  proves,  as  stated  in  (6.),  that  for 


*  The  gemral  vmu&  XXVI.,  of  the  ra(Hu«  of  curvature  of  Ihe  hodograph,    uras  ge&metriemU^ 
deduced  in  the  Paper  of  1846,  referred  to  in  a  recent  Note. 


/i 
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ant/  other  law  of  oentral  foroe  the  hodograph  mnnol  be  a  circle,  unlese  indeed 
the  orbit  happens  to  be  8uoh>  and  to  have  moreover  the  centre  of  force  at 
He  centre. 

(19.)-  Confining  ourselves  however  st  present  to  the  law  of  the  iuverse 
square,  and  writing  for  abridgment  (oomp.  (5.)), 

XXVn.  .  .  K  =  0R  =  ty  =  Vector  of  Centre  h  ofSodograph, 

whioh  gives,  by  (6.)  and  (7.), 

xxvm. . .  Tic  =  A 

the  origin  o  of  vectors  being  still  the  centre  ol  force,  we  see  by  the  properties 
of  the  circle,  that  the  product  of  any  two  opposite  vekeities  in  the  orbit  is 
constant ;  and  that  this  constant  product*  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 

XXrS. .  .  (e-l)AUK.(e  +  l)AUK'.A'(l-e*)-Jftr', 

by  XVIII.  and  XX. 

(20.)  The  expression  XXIX.  may  be  otherwise  written  as  k*  -  7* ;  and 
if  V  be  the  veotor  of  any  point  0  external  to  the  oirole,  but  in  its  plane,  and 
u  the  length  of  a  tangent  ot  from  that  point,  we  have  the  analogous  formula, 

XXX.  .  .  tt'  =  t'  -  (w  -  it)'  -  T(w  -  kY  -  A'. 

(21.)  Let  r  and  r'  be  the  vectors  or,  or'  of  the  two  points  of  contact  of 
tangents  thus  drawn  to  the  hodograph,  from  an  external  point  v  in  its  plane ; 
then  eath  must  satisfy  the  system  of  the  three  following  scalar  equations, 

XXXI.  .  .  Syr  =  0  ; 

XXXII.  .  .  (r  -  «)*  -  7' ; 

XXXni.  .  .  S(t  -  k)  (u  -  k)  =  Y» ; 

*  In  strictneBE,  it  is  only  for  a  ehied  orbil,  that  is,  for  the  case  (8.)  of  tJie  centre  of  force  1>elng 
inltrier  to  the  hodograph  {<  <  1),  that  two  velooitiei  can  le  opposiU  ;  their  veetari  having  (hen,  by  the 
fnndameDlal  nalee  of  quatemioai,  a  senl/tr  and  poiitive  proiiuel,  which  is  here  found  to  bi^  ^  Jfa'',  by 
XXIX.,  in  conaistsncy  with  the  known  theory  ol  illiptie  motion.  The  result  however  admits  of  an 
tnterprilation,  in  otJier  casei  abo.  It  ii  obriuuB  that  when  the  centre  o  of  force  19  txtfrior  to  the 
hodograph,  the  j/alar  of  that  point  divides  the  ciicU  into  (u>s  parti,  whereof  one  is  eontavt,  and  the 
other  eoniitx,  towards  o ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  that  tke/armtr  part  corresponds  to  the 
iromiA  of  an  hyptrbolic  orbit,  w^ich  can  be  described  <mder  the  influence  of  an  attraeting  foret :  while 
the  latltr  part  answers  to  that  other  braneh  of  the  same  complete  hyperbola,  whereof  the  deecription 
would  n^uiie  the  force  to  be  rtpuUivt. 
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whereof  the  first  alone  represents  the  plane ;  the  two  first  jointly  represent 
(comp.  (5.))  the  circle ;  and  the  third  expresses  the  condition  of  conjugation 
of  the  points  x  and  u,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  scalar  equation  of  the  polar 
of  the  latter  point.  It  is  understood  that  Syu  =  0,  as  well  as  Syic  =  0,  &o., 
because  y  is  perpendicular  (3.)  to  the  plane. 

(22.)  Solving  this  system  of  equations  (21.),  we  find  the  two  expressions, 

XXXIV.  .  .  r  =  K  +  7  (y  +  tt)  (v  -  ic)-^ ; 
XXXIV'.  .  .  t'  =  le  +  7(y  -  w)  (v  -  ic)-* ; 

in  which  the  scalar  u  has  the  same  value  as  in  (20.).  As  a  verification,  these 
expressions  give,  by  what  precedes, 

XXXV.  .  .  S(r  -  ic)  (r  -  u)  =  0  ;       XXXT.  .  .  S(r'  -  ic)  (/  -  u)  =  0  ; 

^^^  XXXVI.  .  .  (r  -  i;)»  -  (r'  -  u)*  =  -  u\ 

In  fact  it  is  found  that 

XXXVII.  .  .  r  -  V  =  f*(w  +  y)  (v  -  ic)-»  ; 

XXXVIII.  .  .  T(tt  +  y)  =  T(ii  -  k)  ; 
and 

XXXIX.  .  .  (r  -  w)  (r  -  ic)  =  wy  ; 

u  +  y  being  here  a  quaternion. 

(23.)  If  V  be  the  vector  ou'  of  any  point  u',  on  the  polar  of  the  point 
u  with  respect  to  the  circle,  then  changing  r  to  v\  and  t«  to  x,  in  XXXTV., 
we  find  this  vector  form  (comp.  (21.))  of  the  eqtMtion  of  that  polar ^ 

XL.  .  .  w'  =  ic  +  y  (y  +  »)  (w  -  ic)'S 

or,  by  an  easy  transformation, 

XLI.  .  .  (A»  +  ««)  v'  =  A'w  +  «V  +  »y  (ic  -  v), 

in  which  z  is  an  arbitrary  scalar. 

(24.)  If  then  we  suppose  that  u'  is  the  intersection  of  the  chord  XT'  with 
the  right  line  ou,  the  condition 

XLII.  .  .  Vu'u  =  0    will  give    XLIII. .  ,  gy  f  ^^  ; 

U*  —  OKU 

but 

XLIV.  .  .  View  .  (k  -  v)  =  icS(kv  -  v»)  +  vS(ki;  -  ic>) ; 
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the  coeffioient  then  of  k,  in  the  expanded  expreseioD  for  v',  dieappeaTB  as  it 
oug^ht  to  do  :  aud  we  find,  after  a  few  reduotione, 


and 

XLVIII. 


a  reault  which  might  have  been  otherwiBO  obtained,  by  eliminating  a  new 
scalar  y  between  the  two  equationa, 

XLVI.  .  .  «' =  yu,     S(yv  -  k)  {v  -  k)  =  y\ 

(25.)  Introduoing  then  two  auxiliary  vaotorB,  X,  fi,  auoh  that 

XLVII.  .  .  A  =  v-'Skv,    or    S«i  =  wX  =  \v, 

and  therefore 

XLVn'.  . .  X  -  K  =  u-Vku,    8kX-X',    {X-«)'  =  ic*-X', 

^  -  X  1 1  +  ( 1  +  ^     "^  J  j,    whence    ft  ||  X,    {^  -  kJ'  =  y\ 

we  have  the  very  simple  relation, 

ZLIX.  .  .  (w  -  X)  (u'  -  X)  =  (/*  -  X)',    or    L.  .  .  LD .  ld'  =  lm*, 

if  X  =  OL,  and  fi  »  om.  Aooordingly,  the  point  l  is  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  B  on  tbe  right  line  ov,  while  h  is  one  of  the  two 
points  H,  m'  of  intereection  of  that  line  with  the  circle ;  bo  that  the  equation  L. 
ezpreeaes,  that  the  points  u,  tj'  are  harmonically  conjugate,  with  respect  to  the 
chord  hm',  of  whioli  l  is  the  middle  point,  as  is  otherwise  evident  from 
geometry. 

(26.)  The  vector  a  of  the  orUt  (or  of  position),  which  correspottda  to  the 
vector  r(=  Do)  of  the  hodograph  (or  of  velomty),  and  of  which  the  length  is 
To  =  r  =  the  ditiance,  may  be  deduced  from  r  by  the  equations, 

LI.  .  .o  =  r(it-r)7-',     and     LH.  .  .  Vra  =  - /3  -  %"  ; 

whenoe  follow  the  expresfflone, 

UH.  . .  Poien^io;  =  Jfr-' =  (say)  P  -  8r  (k  -  r)  =  Sw  (k  -  t)  ; 

BAHItTOH'S  BLtMINTI  or  QuAT 
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the  second  expression  for  P  being  deduoed  from  the  first,  by  means  of  the 
relation  XXXV. 

(27.)  The  first  expression  LIII.  for  P  shows  that  the  potential  is  equal, 
1st,  to  the  rectangle  under  the  radim  of  the  hodograph,  and  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  o  of  force,  on  the  tangent  at  x  to  that  circle ;  and  Ilnd,  to 
the  square  of  the  tangent  from  the  same  point  x  of  the  hodograph,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Circle  of  Excentncity^  namely  to  that  new  circle  which  has 
OH  for  a  diameter.  And  the  first  of  these  values  of  the  potential  may  be 
otherwise  deduoed  from  the  equality  (7.)  of  the  mass  if,  to  the  product  he  of 
the  radius  h  of  the  hodograph,  multiplied  by  the  constant  c  of  double  areal 
velocity,  or  by  the  constant  parallelogram  (16.)  under  any  two  corresponding 
vectors. 

(28.)  The  second  expression  LIII.  for  the  potential  P,  corresponding 
to  the  point  x  of  the  hodograph,  may  (by  XXXIV.,  &c.)  be  thus 
transformed,  with  the  help  of  a  few  reductions  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
recently  employed : 

uv...P  =  ^=^tiQ:Z£,  if  Lv...?-v(.-.), 

q  being  thus  an  auxiliary  quaternion  ;  and  in  like  manner,  for  the  other 
point  x'  lately  considered,  we  have  the  analogous  value, 

whence 

and  therefore, 


and  finally, 


T^        2M      2PP'      -      ttV       ,-       - 
(29.)  In  fact,  the  same  second  expression  UII.  shows,  that  if  y  and  V  be 
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the  feet  of  perpendioulars  from  t  and  if  on  hl,  then  the  potentials  are, 

LXI.  .  .  P  «  ou  .  TV,    and    P'  *  ou  .  t'v'  ; 

and  it  is  easy  to  prove,  geometrically,  that  the  segment  t/l  is  the  harmonic 
mean  between  what  may  be  called  the  ordinateSj  tv,  t^V,  to  the  hodographic 
axis  HL. 

(30.)  If  we  suppose  the  point  u  to  take  any  new  but  near  position  X7^  in 
the  plane,  the  polar  chord  Tjf^  and  (in  general)  the  length  u  of  the  tangent  ut, 
will  change ;  and  we  shall  have  the  differential  relations : 

LXII.  .  .  dr  -  (t  -  v)-»S(r  -  <c)dw; 

LXn'. .  .  dr'  -  (/ -  v)"8[t'  -  ic) du ; 
and 

LXin.  .  •  df*  -  «-»S(ie  -  v)dv. 

(31.)  Oonceiving  next  that  X7  moves  along  the  line  ou,  or  lu,  so  that  we 
may  write, 

TiXTV.  .  .  w  =  (a?  -  O  (ii  -  A),    if    *  =  —  -  -->,    and    e'  = 

we  shall  have, 

LXV.  .  .  dw  =  (/u  -  \)ix  «  v{x  -  eTj'^dxj     with    x>  1  >  e\ 

if  u  be  on  lm  prolonged,  and  if  o  be  on  the  concave  side  of  the  arc  tmt'  ;  and 
thus,  by  LIII.,  the  differential  expressions  (30.)  become, 

liXVI.  .  .  dr  =  (v  -  t)"P(x  -  /)-'dx ;     d/  -  (u  -  r^Fix  -  e')''dx ; 

and 

hXYTI.  .  .  du  ^  u-'Sq .  {x  -  ^y^dxj    with    8^«w(X-w); 

so  that 

LXVIII.  .  .  Tdr  =  -^^,     Td/  =  --^^,     if     da:>0. 

u{x  -  e)  u{x  -  e) 

Such  then  are  the  lengths  of  the  two  elementary/  arcs  tt^  and  t't/  of  the 
hodograph,  intercepted  between  two  near  secants  nit'  and  nt^t/  drawn 
from  the  pole  n  of  the  chord  mm',  and  having  u  and  u,  for  their  own  poles ; 
and  we  see  that  these  arcs  are  proportional  to  the  potentials^  P  and  P',  or  by 
LXI.  to  the  ordinates,  tv,  tV,  or  finally  to  the  lines  nt,  nt'  :  and  accordingly 

2  K2 


lm' 
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we  have  the  inverse  similarity  (oomp.  118),  of  the  two  small  triangles  with  n 

for  vertex, 

LXTX.  .  .  Antt^  a'  nt/t', 

as  appears  on  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure  86. 
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Fig.  86. 


(32.)  For  any  motion  of  a  pointy  however  oomplex,  the  element  d^  of 
time  which  corresponds  to  a  given  element  dDa  of  the  iiodograph^  is  found 
by  dividing  the  latter  element  by  the  vector  D'a  of  accelerating  force  ;  if 
then  we  denote  by  d^  and  d^'  the  times  corresponding  to  the  elements  dr 
and  d/  (31.),  we  have  the  expressions, 


LXX.  .  .d^  =  Jf.P-\Tdr 


MAx 


rix 


Puix-e)     u{x-ey 


LXX'.  .  .  d^'=  Jtf.P'-'.Td/  = 


MAx 


r'Ajx 


Fu[x-e')     u[x''ey 


because,  for  the  motion  here  considered,  the  measure  or  quantity  of  tlie  force 
is,  by  I.  and  LIII., 

LXXI.  .  .  TD'a  =  Mr-''  =  3/-^  P. 
(33.)  The  times  of  hodographically  describing  tlie  two  small  circular  areSy 


A 
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TT  and  t't',  are  therefore  inversely  proportional  to  the  poientiab,  or  directly 
proportional  to  the  distances  in  the  orbit ;  and  their  sum  is, 

that  IB,  by  LX.  and  LXIY., 

Lxxm. ..d^  +  d^«-^^^,  if  Lxxiv...i7  =  T(^-x)  =  i:M. 

(34.)  We  have  also  the  relations, 

LXXV.  ..!*«(«»- l)ty,    and    LXXVI.  .  .  -  -  (1  -  O^; 

80  that  the  sum  of  the  two  small  times  may  be  thus  expressed, 

Jf*  «(a?*-l)* 

or  finally, 

LXXVIII. . .  d<  +  d^  =  2  f ^^^7-  ,,    J'      ,,. 

\      M      /     (1  -  e  COS  «7)' 

if 

LXXIX.  . .  0?  >»  see  tr,    or    f(^  -•  z  mlw  in  fig.  86, 

in  whioh  figure  uV  is  an  ordinate  of  a  semioircle,  with  the  ohord  mm'  of  the 
hodograph  for  its  diameter. 

(35.)  The  two  near  secants  (31.),  from  the  pole  n  of  that  ohord,  have  been 
here  supposed  to  out  the  half  chord  lm  itself,  as  in  the  cited  figure  86 ;  but  if 
they  were  to  cut  the  other  half  chord  lm',  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  formulse 
LXXYin.  LXXIX.  would  still  hold  good,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  angle  w,  or  mlw,  would  be  now  obtuse,  and  its  secant  x  <~  I. 

(36.)  A  circle,  with  tj  for  centre,  and  u  for  radius,  outs  the  hodograph 
orthogonally  in  the  points  t  and  t'  ;  and  in  like  manner  a  near  circle,  with  u^ 
for  centre,  and  ti  +  df«  for  radius,  is  another  orthogonal,  cutting  the  same 
hodograph  in  the  near  points  t^  and  t/  (31.).  And  by  conceiving  a  series  of 
such  orthogonals,  and  observing  that  the  differential  expression  LXXVIII. 
depends  only  on  the  four  scalars,  M'^a^,  e',  w,  and  dtr,  which  are  all  known 
when  the  ina^  M  and  the  five  points  o,  l,  m,  u,  u^  are  given,  so  that  they  do 
not  change  when  we  retain  that  mass  and  those  points,  but  alter  the  radius  h 
of  the  hodograph,  or  the  perpendicular  hl  let  fall  from  its  centre  h  on  the 
fixed  chord  mm',  we  see  that  the  sum  of  the  times  (comp.  (33.)),  of  hodographically 
describing  any  two  circular  arcs,  such  as  t^t  and  t't/,  even  if  they  be  not  small. 
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• 

but  intercepted  between  any  two  secants  from  iikepole  n  of  the^J^^  chordj  is 
independent  of  the  radius  [h)y  or  of  the  height  hl  of  the  centre  h  of  the  hodograph. 

(37.)  If  then  two  circular  hodographsy  Buoh  as  the  two  in  fig.  86,  having  a 
common  chord  mm',  which  passes  through,  or  tends  towards,  a  common  centre 
offeree  o,  with  a  common  mass  M  there  situated,  be  cut  by  any  two  common 
orthogonahy  the  sum  of  the  two  times  of  hodographtcally  describing  (33,)  the  two 
intercepted  arcs  (small  or  large)  will  be  the  same  for  those  two  hodographs. 

(38.)  And  as  a  case  of  this  general  result,  we  have  the  following  Theorem* 
of  Hodographic  Isochronism  (or  Synchronism) : 

"  J[f  two  circular  hodographs,  having  a  common  chords  which  ppsses  through^ 
or  tends  towards^  a  common  centre  of  force^  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  a  third 
circley  the  times  of  hodographically  describing  the  interested  arcs  will  be  equaV* 

For  example,  in  fig.  86,  we  have  the  equation, 

LXXX.  .  .  Time  of  tmt'  =  time  ofwuW. 

(39.)  The  time"^of  thus  describing  the  arc  tmt'  (fig.  86),  if  this  arc  be 
throughout  concave\  towards  o  (so  that  a?  >  1  >  c',  as  in  LXV.),  is  expressed 
(comp.  LXXVIII.)  by  the  definite  integral, 

LXXXI.  .  .  Time  o/tmt'  =  2       ^  ,^    ^  )       jz — -: rr  ; 

\       -3f      /  Jo  (1-^  COS  it)* 

and  the  time  of  describing  the  remainder  of  the  hodographic  circle,  if  this 
remaining  arc  t'm't  be  throughout  concave  towards  the  centre  o  of  force,  is 
expressed  by  this  other  integral, 

LXXXII.  .  .  Time  of^^T  ^2(^-^)'  T  ,     f^       ,> 

(40.)  Hence,  for  the  case  of  a  closed  orbit  [e'^  <  1,  e  <  1,  a  >  0),  if  n  denote 
the  mean  angular  velocity ^  we  have  the  formula, 

LXXXIII.  .  .  Periodic  Time  =  ?^  =  2  f  ^Y  (1  -  O?  f  .,      ?""      x.  =  2t  f -^Y; 

n         \M)  ^  ^  Jo  (1-e  costt?)'  \MJ 

or  TiXXXTY.  ,  .  M=  a^n^,  as  usual. 

*  Thifl  Theorem,  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  eammon  centre  of  force  (o)  is  occupied  hy  a 
common  mass  (Jf),  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1847.  (See 
the  Froceedings  of  that  date,  vol.  iii.,  page  417.)  It  has  since  been  treated  as  a  subject  of  inyestigation 
by  several  able  writers,  to  whom  the  author  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  on  this  subject,  within  the  very 
short  space  which  now  remains  at  his  disposal. 

t  Compare  the  Note  to  page  303. 
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The  same  result,  for  the  same  case  of  elliptic  motion,  may  be  more  rapidly 
obtained,  by  conceiving  the  chord  mm'  through  o  to  be  perpendicular  to  oh  ; 
for,  in  this  position  of  that  chord,  its  middle  point  l  coincides  with  o,  and 
c'  =  0  by  LXIV. 

(41.)  In  general,  by  LXXVI.,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  substitution, 

LXXXV.  .  .  f jrzi — -  )  =  — ,  with  g  =  half  chord  of  the  hodograph ; 

supposing  then  that  e'  =  -  1,  or  placing  o  at  the  extremity  m'  of  the  chord, 
we  have  by  LXXXI., 

LXXXVI.  .  .  Parabolic  time  ofruif  =  — r-      rz r; ; 

9   J#  (1  +  oos  tcY 

for,  when  the  centre  of  force  is  thus  situated  on  the  circumference  of  the 
hodographic  circle,  we  have  by  (8.)  the  excentricity  e  =  lj  and  the  orbit 
becomes  by  XV.  a  parabola.  For  hyperbolic  motion  (/*  >  1,  «  >  1,  a  <  0), 
the  formula  LXXXI.  (with  or  without  the  substitution  LXXXY.)  is  to  be 
employed  if  ^  <  ~  1,  that  is,  if  o  be  on  lm'  prolonged ;  and  the  formula 
LXXXII.,  a  e'  >1^  ef  <  sec  w^  that  is^  if  o  be  situated  between  m  and  u. 

(42.)  For  any  law  of  central force^  if  p,  p'  be  the  points  of  the  orbit  which 
correspond  to  the  points  t,  if  of  the  hodograph,  and  if  o  be  the  point  of 
meeting  of  the  tangents  to  the  orbit  at  p,  p^  as  in  the  annexed  figure  87, 
while  the  tangents  to  the  hodograph  at  t,  t'  meet  as  before  in  u,  we  shall 
have  the  paraUelisms, 

Q 


Pig.  87. 

LXXXVII. . .  OP  II  UT,    op'  II  t'u,    pq  II  OT,    Qp'  II  ot'  ; 
writing  then, 
LXXXYIII.  .  .  OP  =  a,  op'  =  o',  ot  =  Da  =  r,  or'  =  Da'  =  t',  ou  =  V,  OQ  =  w. 
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most  of  whioh  notationB  have  ooourred  before,  we  have  the  equations, 

LXXXIX.  .  .  0  =  Va(r  -  u)  =  Va'(u  -  /)  =  Vr(o  -  a)  =  V/(a'  -  to) ; 

thus 

XO.  ..Yav^Yar^fi^  VaV  =  Vo'v,     a'  -  a  ||  w,     PP'  ||  OU, 

and 

XCI.  .  .  Vrw  =  Vra  =  -  /3  =  VrV  =  VrV,     r  -  r  ||  oi,     T't  ||  oa 

Qeonietricallyy  the  constant  parallelogram  (16.)  under  op,  ot,  or  under  op',  ot?', 
is  equal,  by  LXXXVII.,  to  each  of  the  four  following  parallelograms: 
I.  under  op,  ou  ;  II.  under  op',  ou  ;  III.  under  oo,  ot  ;  and  IV.  under 
OQ,  01'' ;  whence  pp'  ||  ou,  and  t't  ||  oq,  as  before. 

(43.)  The  parallelism  XO.  may  be  otherwise  deduced  for  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square^  with  recent  notations,  from  the  quaternion  formulas, 

XOIL..^  =  :r^  =  ^    inwhioh,    XCir.  . .  «' =  ^^^', 
r  +  rA-v        u  r  +  r 

and  whioh  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways ;  whence  it  may  also  be  inferred, 
that  if  8  denote  the  length  T  [a  -  a)  of  the  chord  pp'  of  the  orbit^  then  (comp. 
fig.  86.), 

xom. ..   *        "*       - 


W?  °  T(X-w)  =  UT :  UL  =  &o.  =  sin  tr ; 


w  being  the  same  auxiliary  angle  as  in  (34.),  &c. 
(44.)  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 


(-;)f  -""(-?)?. 


XOIV.  .  .  X  -  r 

whence 
XOV.  ..T^-~  =  ^„    and   XGYl. . .  F'\t''\)v^K.P-\t'\)v\ 

the  lines  lt,  lt'  are  therefore  in  length  proportional  to  {he  potentials,  P,  P'; 
and  their  directions  are  equally  inclined  to  that  of  ou,  but  at  opposite  sides  of  it, 
so  that  the  line  lu  bisects  the  angle  tlt'.  Accordingly  (see  fig.  86),  the  three 
points  T,  L,  t'  are  on  the  circle  (not  drawn  in  the  figure)  which  has  hu  for 
diameter  ;  so  that  the  angles  ult',  tlu  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  being 
respectively  equal  to  the  angles  urr',  tt^u,  which  the  chord  XT'  of  the  hodo- 
graph  makes  with  the  tangents  at  its  extremities :  the  triangles  tly,  t'lv' 
are  therefore  similar,  and  lt  is  to  lt'  as  tv  to  t'v',  that  is,  by  LXI.,  as 
P  to  JP,  or  as  r'  to  r. 
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(45.)  Again,  oaloulation  with  quatemions  gives, 

whenoe 

XCVIII.  .  .  T  ^  =  T  i^,  =  T  ^  ^^iVL^smtv; 

A-r  A-r  A-u 


fluoh  then  is  the  common  ratio,  of  the  segments  tu',  uY  of  the  Aaw^  tt'  of  the 
triangle  tlt',  to  the  adjacent  sufes  lt,  lt',  which  are  to  each  other  as  /  to  r 
(44.) ;  and  because  this  ratio  is  also  that  of  «  to  r  +  /,  by  (43.),  we  have  the 
proportion, 

XCIX.  .  .  OP  :  op' :  pp'  =  r :  / :  «  =  lt'  :  lt  :  tt', 

and  the  formula  of  inverse  similarity  (118), 

0.  .  .  A  lt't  a'  opp'. 

Accordingly  (comp.  the  two  last  figures),  the  base  angles  opp',  op'p  of  the 
second  triangle  are  respectively  equal,  by  the  parallelisms  (42.),  to  the  angles 
tul,  t'xjl,  and  therefore,  by  the  circle  (44.),  to  the  base  angles  it'l,  t'tl,  of 
the  first  triangle :  but  the  two  rotations,  round  o  from  p  to  p',  and  round  l 
from  t'  to  T,  are  oppositely  directed. 

(46.)  The  investigations  of  the  three  last  sub-articles  have  not  assumed 
any  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  orbit  (as  elliptic,  &c.),  but  only  the  law  of 
attraction  according  to  the  inverse  square,  or  by  (6.)  the  Law  of  the  Circular 
Hodograph,  And  the  same  general  principles  give  not  only  the  expression 
LXXYI.  for  the  constant  Ma'\  but  also  (by  LX.  LXIV.  LXXIV.  LXXIX.) 
this  other  expression, 

2  Jf  r  +  /         l-e'^ 

CI.  .  . ?  «(!-«'  cos  w)g^ ;     whence     CII.  .  .  —= —  =  ^ — 7 , 

r  +  r      ^  /*^  »  2a        1-e  costr 

which  last  may  be  considered  as  a  quadratic  in  e^,  assigning  two  values  (real 
or  imaginary)  for  that  scalar,  when  the  first  member  of  CII.  and  the  angle  to 
are  given ;  the  sine  of  this  latter  angle  being  already  expressed  by  XCIII. 
(47.)  Abstracting,  then,  from  any  ambiguity*  of  solution,  we  see,  by  tbo 

•    * 

*  That  there  ought  to  he  some  such  omhiguity  is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  vhen  a 
focus  o,  and  two  points  p,  f'  of  an  elliptic  orbit  are  given,  it  is  still  permitted  to  cunceiye  the  motion 
to  he  performed  along  either  of  the  ttpo  dliptie  ares,  pp',  p'p,  whi<h  together  make  up  the  whole 
periphery.     But  into  details  of  this  kind  we  cannot  enter  here. 

HamiltoV*  Elbmbnts  of  Ouatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  s  S 
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definite  integrals  in  (39.),  that  the  time  of  dkacnbing  an  arc  pp'  of  an  orbit, 
with  the  law  of  the  inverse  square^  is  b,  function  (oomp.  (36.))  of  the  three  ratios, 

fl*      r  +  /         8 


cm. . .  ^, 


if'       a    '    r  +  /' 

which  is  a  form  of  Lambert's  Theorem,  but  presents  itself  here  as  deduced 
from  the  recently  stated  Theorem  of  Hodographic  Isochronism  (38.),  without 
the  employment  of  any  property  of  canic  sections, 

(48.)  The  diflPerential  equation  I.  of  the  present  relative  motion  may  be 
thus  written  (comp.  418,  I.,  and  generally  the  preceding  Series  418)  : 

OIV.  .  .  8 .  D»a8a  +  8P  =  0,    whence    CV.  .  .  T  =  P  +  JT, 
BA  in  418,  X.,  if  we  now  write, 

OVI.  ..  r=-iDa«--irS    and    OVII.  ..fi'  =  ^; 
in  fact  (by  LIII.,  comp.  (20.)  (21.)), 

OVIII.  .  .  -  2ir  =  2(P  -  T)  =  2P  +  r*  =  ic*  -  7*  =  -  • 

(49.)  Integrating  CIV.  by  parts,  &c.,  and  writing  (as  in  418,  XII.  XXII.), 
CIX.  ..F=[{T  +  F)it,    and    CX.  .  .  F=  f  2Td^, 

Jo  Jo 

so  that  Pmay  again  be  called  the  Principal  Function  and  Fthe  Characteristic 
Function  of  the  motion,  we  have  the  variations, 

CXI.  .  .  8P=  SrSa  -  Sr'Sa  -  HSt ;     CXII.  .  .  8^  =  SrSa  -  S/Sa'  +  tSH; 

'  in  which  a,  a  (instead  of  a^,  a)  denote  now  what  may  be  called  the  initial  and 
final  vectors  (op,  op')  of  the  orbit ;  whence  follow  the  partial  derivatives, 

OXni. . .  DJ?*  =  BaV  =  r  ;     CXIir.  .  .  D^'F  =  D.'F -  -  / ; 

OXIV. .  •  (D^)  -  -  5^;    and    CXV.  .  .  D^F=  #; 

F  being  here  a  scalar  function  of  a,  a,  t,  while  F  is  a  scalar  function 
of  a,  a',  jET,  if  Jf  be  treated  as  given. 
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(50.)  The  two  vectors  a,  a  oan  enter  into  these  two  scalar  functionsj  only 
through  their  dependent  soalars  r,  /,  s  (oomp.  418,  (17.)) ;  but 

OXVI.  .  .  8r  -  -  t-»Sa8a,    8/  =  -  /"^So'Sa',    &  -  -  «"«  (a'  -  a)  (8a'  -  8a)  ; 

confining  ourselves  then,  for  the  moment,  to  the  function  F*,  and  observiug 
that  we  have  by  CXII.  the  formula, 

OXVIL  .  .  8(r8a  -  /8a0  -  DrF.8r  +  D/F.  8/+  D.r.&, 

in  which  the  variations  8a,  8a'  are  arbitrary,  we  find  the  expressions, 

OXVm. . .  r  «  -  af^DrV^  {a  -  a)r»D.r; 

CXVIir. .  .  r'  -  +  aV-^D/F  +  (a'  -  a)r»D,F; 
which  give  these  others, 

CXTX.  .  .  DrF  «  rV(a'  -  a)r  :  Vaa'; 

OXIX'.  .  .  Dr'F=  rT(a  -  aO/ :  Vaa' ; 
and 

OXX.  ..D.F  =  «^:Vaa, 

because 

Var  =  VaV  -  ^. 

(51.)  But,  by  XCn'., 

OXXI.  .  .  rr  +  //  =  (r  +  /)«'  II  w  ||  a'  -  a, 

the  chord  tt'  of  the  hodograph,  in  figs.  86,  87,  being  divided  at  u'  into 
segments  tt;',  u  V,  which  are  inversely  as  the  distances  r,  /,  or  as  the  lines 
OF,  op'  in  the  orbit ;  we  have  therefore  the  partial  differential  equation, 

OXXII.  .  .  DrF  =  D/F,    and  similarly,    CXXTTL  .  .  DrF^  Dr'F\ 

BO  that  eacn  of  the  two  functions,  F  and  F,  depends  on  the  distances  r,  /,  only 
by  depending  on  their  wm,  r  -f  f^. 

(52.)  Hence,  if  for  greater  generality  we  now  treat  M  as  variable^ 
the  Principal  Function  F,  and  therefore  by  CXIV.  its  partial  derivative 
if  =  -  (DtF)y  are  functions  of  the  four  soalars, 


CXXTY.  .  .  r  +  /,     »,     t,    and    M. 


S  8  2 
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(63.)  And  in  like  manner,  the  CharacterMic  Function  (or  Action-Function) 
F,  and  its  partial  derivative  (by  OXV.)  the  Timej  t  =  D^Vj  may  be  oonaidered 
as  funotionB  of  this  other  system  of  four  soalars  (oomp.  (47.)), 

CXXV.  .  .  r  +  /,    8y    JET,    and    M; 

no  knowledge  whatever  being  here  assumed,  of  the  form  or  properties  of  the 
orbit,  but  only  of  the  law  of  attraction. 

(54.)  But  this  dependence  of  the  time,  t,  on  the  four  soalars  CXXY.,  is  a 
new  form  of  Lambert^ 8  Theorem  (47.)  ;  which  celebrated  theorem  is  thus 
obtained  in  a  new  way,  by  the  foregoing  quaternion  analyria. 

(56.)  Squaring  the  equations  OXVIII.  OXVIII'.,  attending  to  the 
relation  CXXII.,  and  changing  signs,  we  get  these  new  partial  differential 
equations, 

OXXVI. .  .  2P+  2J5r=  (DrF)'  +  P-H'  +  — ^^^DrF.D,F; 

rs 
because 

OXXVII.  .  .  o*  =  -  r%     a'«  =  -  /»,      (a'  -  a)»  =  -  b\ 

Hence,  by  merely  algebraical  combinations  (because  P  =  Mir^,  and  P'  =  Mr'% 
we  find : 

oxxviii. . .  i((D,r)'  +  (D.F)')  -  ^+ ;rr7r«  -^  vv;rr, ; 

M  M 


oxxix. .  .Drr.D,r  = 


r  +  r'  -^^  a     »•  +  /-«' 


CXXX.  .  .  (DrF+  D.r)»  =  2U  +  —T m( — \ -)  ; 

^  '  r  +  r  +  s  \r  +  r  +  8     aj 

oxxx'. . .  {BrV-  i),ry  =  ze + -^ —  m( — -, —  - 

r  +  r  -  H  \r  +  r  -  s     a^ 

(56.)  But,  by  CXII.  (JXVII.  CXXII.,  we  have  the  variation, 

OXXXl.  .  .  IV -  tlH  =  ^{DrV  +  D.V)  l{r  +  r'  ^s) 

+  i(D,r-D.D8(r  +  r'-«j; 
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and  the  funotion  V  vanishes  with  ^,  and  therefore  with  «,  at  least  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  motion ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  expressions,* 

oxssn. . .  F  .  r  (— 5- .  D'a. .  r  (— ^  -  *)' d. , 

Ajb  a  yerifloation,t  when  t  and  8  are  small,  and  therefore  /  nearly  «  r,  we 
have  thus  the  approximate  values, 

OXXXIV.  .  .  F=  (2P  +  2H)h  «  (2r)*«  -  2IV ; 

OXXXV.  . .  ^  «  (2P  +  2JJ)-*«  =  {2T)% ; 

in  whioh  «  may  be  considered  to  be  a  mnall  arc  of  the  orhU^  and  (27)^  the 
velocity  with  whioh  that  arc  is  described. 

(57.)  Some  not  inelegant  constructions,  deduced  from  the  theory  of  the 
hodograph,  might  be  assigned  for  the  case  of  a  closed  orbity  to  represent  the 
excentric  and  mean  anomalies  ;  but  whether  the  orbit  be  closed  or  not^  the  arc 
TMT^  of  the  hodographic  circle,  in  fig.  86,  represents  the  arc  of  true  anomaly 
described :  for  it  subtends  at  the  hodographic  centre  h  an  angle  tht',  which 
is  equal  to  the  angular  motion  fop'  in  the  orbit. 

(58.)  We  may  add  that,  whatever  the  special  form  of  the  orbit  may  be,  the 
equations  CXVIH.  OXVin'.  give,  by  QXXTT., 

OXXXVI.  .  .  /  -  r  =  (Ua'  +  Va)Drr\ 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  chord  vif  of  the  hodograph  is  parallel  to  the 
bisector'  of  the  angle  pop'  in  the  orbit :  and  therefore,  by  XCI.,  that  this  angle 
ifi  bisected  by  oq  in  fig.  87,  so  that  the  segments  pr,  rp',  in  that  figure,  of  the 
chord  pp'  of  the  orbit j  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  segments  tu',  u V  of  the 
chord  rr'  of  the  hodograph. 

*  ExpieesionB  by  definite  integrals  equivalent  to  these,  for  the  action  and  time  in  the  relative 
motion  of  a  binary  syetem,  were  deduced  by  the  present  writer,  but  by  an  entirely  different  analysis, 
in  the  Firtt  Eiaay^  &c.,  already  cited,  and  wiU  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Tram,  for  1834,  Part  ii.,  pages 
285,  286.  It  is  supposed  that  the  radical  in  GXXXIII.  does  not  become  infinite  within  the  extent  of 
the  integration ;  if  it  did  so  become,  transformations  would  be  required,  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

t  An  analogous  yerification  may  be  applied  to  the  definite  integral  LXXXI. ;  in  whioh  however 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  r  +  f'  and  «  vaiy,  along  with  the  variable  w :  whereas,  in  the  lecent 
integrals  CXZXII.  CXXXIII.,  r  +  r"  is  treated  as  constant. 


W 


it 

i 


ii 
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(59.)  We  arrive  then  thus,  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  new  verification,  at 
this  known  theorem  :  that  if  two  tangents  (qp,  qp^)  to  a  conic  section  he  draum 
from  any  common  point  (q),  they  subtend  equal  angles  at  a  focus  (o),  whatever 
the  special  form  of  the  conic  may  be. 

(60.)  And  although,  in  several  of  the  preceding  sub-articles,  geometrical 
constructions  have  been  used  only  to  illustrate  (and  so  to  confirm^  if  confirmation 
were  needed)  results  derived  through  calculation  with  quaternions  \  yet  the 
eminently  suggestive  nature  of  the  present  Calculus  enables  us,  in  this  as  in 
many  other  questions,  to  dispense  with  its  own  processes,  when  once  they  have 
indicated  a  definite  train  of  geometrical  investigation,  to  serve  as  their  substitute. 

(61.)  Thus,  after  having  in  any  manner  been  led  to  perceive  that,  for  the 
motion  above  considered,  the  hodograph  is  a  circle*  (5.),  of  which  the  radius 
HT  is  equal  (7.)  to  the  attracting  mass  My  divided  by  the  constant  parallelo- 
gram  (16.)  under  the  vectors  op,  ot  of  position  and  velocity,  in  the  recent 
figures  86  and  87,  which  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
distance  op  in  the  orbit,  and  the  perpendicular  oz  let  fall  from  the  centre  o 
of  force  on  the  tangent  ur  to  the  hodograph,  we  see  geometrically  that  the 
potential  P,  or  the  mass  divided  by  the  distance,  for  the  point  p  of  the  orbit 
corresponding  to  the  point  t  of  the  hodograph,  is  equal  (as  in  (27.))  to  the 
rectangle  under  ht  and  oz,  and  therefore,  by  the  similar  triangles  htv,  uoz, 
to  the  rectangle  under  ou  and  tv  (as  in  (29.)). 

(62.)  In  like  manner,  the  three  potentials  corresponding  to  the  second 
point  if  of  the  first  hodograph,  and  to  the  points  w  and  W  of  the  second 
hodograph,  in  fig.  86,  are  respectively  equal  to  the  rectangles  under  the  same 
line  ou,  and  the  three  other  perpendiculars  tV,  wx,  v/x',  on  what  we  have 
called  (29.)  the  hodographic  axis,  hl  ;  so  that,  for  these  two  pairs  ofpointSy  in 
which  the  two  circular  hodographsy  with  a  common  chord  mm',  are  cut  by  a 
common  orthogonal  with  u  for  centre,  the  four  potentials  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  four  hodographic  ordinates  (29.). 

(63.)  And  because  the  force  {Mr''^)  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  potential 
(Jfr^),  divided  by  the  mass  (M),  the  four  forces  are  directly  as  the  squares  of 
the  four  ordinates  corresponding ;  each  force,  when  divided  by  the  square  of 

*  This  follows,  among  other  ways,  from  the  general  value  XXVI.  for  the  radius  qf  curvature  of 
the  hodograph,  with  any  law  of  central  force ;  which  value  was  geometrically  deduced,  as  stated  in  the 
Note  to  page  302,  compare  the  Note  to  page  300,  hy  the  present  writer,  in  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846,  and  published  in  their  Froeeedinge,  In  fact,  that  general  expreseiom 
for  the  radius  of  hodographic  curvature  may  be  obtained  with  great  facility,  by  dividing  the  element 
fdi  of  the  hodograph  (in  which  /  denotes  the  force),  by  the  corresponding  element  cf"M<  of  angular 
motion  in  the  orbit. 
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the  oorresponding  hodographio  ordinate,  giying  the  oonstant  or  common 

quotient^  

CXXXVII. .  .  ou» :  M. 

(64.)  It  has  been  already  seen  (31.)  to  be  a  geometrical  oonsequenoe  of 
the  two  pairs  of  similar  triangles,  ntt^  nt/t',  and  ntv,  nt'v',  that  the  two 
small  arcs  of  the  jf?r«^  hodography  near  t  and  t',  intercepted  between  two  near 
secants  from  the  pole  n  of  ihe  fixed  chord  mm',  or  between  two  near  orthogonal 
circles,  with  u  and  u^  for  centres,  are  proportional  to  the  two  ordinates,  tv,  tV. 

(66.)  Accordingly,  if  we  draw,  as  in  fig.  86,  the  near  radius  (represented 
by  a  dotted  line  from  h)  of  the  first  hodograph,  and  also  the  small  perpen- 
dicular  tit,  erected  at  the  centre  u  of  the  first  orthogonal  to  the  tangent  ut, 
and  terminated  in  y  by  the  tangent  from  the  near  centre  u^,  the  two  new 
pairs  of  similar  triangles,  tht^,  utt,  and  thv,  uu^y,  give  the  proportion. 


CXXXVllI.  .  .  TT^ :  TV  =  uu^ :  ut  ; 

which  not  merely  confirms  what  has  just  been  stated  (64.),  for  the  case  of  the 
first  hodograph,  but  proves  that  the/emr  small  arcs,  of  the  ttvo  circular  hodo- 
graphs  in  fig.  86,  intercepted  between  the  two  near  orthogonals,  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  four  ordinates  already  mentioned. 

(66.)  But  the  time  of  describing  any  small  hodographic  arc  is  the  quotient 
(32.)  of  that  arc  divided  by  the  force ;  and  therefore,  by  (63.),  (65.),  the  fimr 
small  times  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  four  ordinates.  And  the  harmonic 
mean  u'l  between  the  two  ordinates  tv,  t'v'  of  the  first  hodograph,  does  not 
vary  when  we  pass  to  the  second^  or  to  any  other  hodograph,  with  the  same 
fixed  chord  mm',  and  the  same  orthogonal  circles  ;  it  follows  then,  geometrically, 
that  the  sum  (33.)  of  the  ttco  small  times  is  the  same,  in  any  one  hodograph  as 
in  any  other,  under  the  conditions  above  supposed  :  and  that  this  sum  is  equal 
to  the  expression, 

OXXXTX  23/ .  uu'     _^  2M.vv\vL 

OU'  .  UT  .  u'l       OU*  .  LM*  .  ut' 

which  agrees  with  the  formula  LXXIII. 

(67.)  On  the  whole,  tlien,  it  is  found  that  the  Theorem  of  Hodographic 
Isochronism  (38.)  admits  of  being  geometrically*  proved,  although  by  processes 


*  It  appears  from  an  imprinted  memorandum,  to  have  been  nearly  thus  that  the  author  orally 
deduced  tlie  theorem,  in  his  communication  of  March,  1847,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  although, 
as  usually  happens  in  cases  of  invention,  his  own  previous  processes  of  investigation  had  involved 
principles  and  methods,  of  a  much  less  simple  character. 
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suggested  (60.)  by  quatemionB :  and  suffioient  hints  have  been  already  given, 
in  connexion  with  fig.  87,  as  regards  the  geometrical  passage  from  that  theorem 
to  the  well-known  Theorem  of  Lambert^  without  necessarily  employing  any 
property  of  conic  sections, 

420.  As  a  fifth  specimen^  we  shall  deduce  by  quaternions  an  equation, 
which  is  adapted  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  distance  of  a  comety  or 
new  planet,  from  the  earth. 

(1.)  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  sun,  or  (somewhat  more  exactly)  the  sum 
of  the  masses  of  sun  and  earth  ;  and  let  a  and  w  be  the  heliocentric  vectors  of 
eartli  and  comet.     Write  also, 

I...Ta  =  r,     Tai  =  ir,     T(ft)-a)=«,     U(<w  -  a)  -  p, 

so  that  r  and  to  are  the  distances  of  earth  and  comet  from  the  sun,  while  z  is 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  p  is  the  unit- vector,  directed  from  earth 
to  comet.    Then  (comp.  419, 1.), 


and 
with 


II.  .  .  D'a  =  -  irr-»a,     D»ai  =  -  MuT^w, 

III,  .  .D\zp  =  D»(ai  -  a)  =  Jf  (r-»  -  w')a  -  if«fr>, 

IV.  .  .  w?"  =  -  (a  +  2p)»  =  r>  +  «»  -  2«So/o. 


(2.)  The  vector  a,  with  its  tensor  r,  and  the  mass  if,  are  given  by  the 
theory  of  the  earth  (or  sun) ;  and  p.  Dp,  D*p  are  deduced  from  three  (or  more) 
near  observations  of  the  comet ;  operating  then  on  III.  with  S .  pDp,  we 
arrive  at  the  formula, 


which  becomes  by  IV.,  when  cleared  of  fractions  and  radicals,  and  divided 
by  2,  an  algebraical  equation  of  the  seventh  degree,  whereof  one  root  is  the 
sought  distance*  «,  of  the  comet,  (or  planet)  from  the  earth. 

421.  As  a  sixth  specimen^  we  shall  indicate  a  method,  suggested  by 
quaternions,  of  developing  and  geometrically  decomposing  the  disturbing 
force  of  the  sun  on  the  moon,  or  of  a  relatively  superior  on  a  relatively 
inferior  planet. 


•  Compare  the  equation  in  the  Meeanique  CeUtte  (Tom.  I.,  p.  241,  new  edition,  Paris,  1843). 
Laplace's  rule  for  determining,  hy  inspection  of  a  glohe,  which  of  the  two  bodim  la  the  nearer  to  the 
suit,  results  at  once  from  the  formula  V. 
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(1.)  Let  a,  a  be  the  geooentrio  veotors  of  moon  and  sun ;  r,  a  their 
geooentrio  distances  (r  =  Ta,  «  =  Ta) ;  M  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  earth  and 
moon  ;  and  8  the  mass  of  the  sun  ;  then  the  differential  equation  of  motion 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth  may  be  thus  written  (comp.  418,  419), 

if  D  be  stiU  the  mark  of  derivation  relatively  to  the  time,  and 

II.  .  .  ^a  »  ^  (a)  =  a'^To"^ ; 

so  that  ff>a  is  here  a  vecior'/unction  of  o,  but  not  a  linear  one. 

(2.)  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  term  M^a^  in  the  second  member  of  I., 
we  fall  back  on  the  equation  419, 1.,  and  so  are  conducted  anew  to  the  laws 
of  imdiaturhed  relative  elliptic  motion. 

(3.)  If  we  denote  the  remainder  of  that  second  member  by  ly,  then  i|  may 
be  called  the  Vector  of  Disturbing  Force ;  and  we  propose  now  to  develope  this 
vector,  according  to  descending  powers  of  T(<r :  o),  or  according  to  ascending 
powers  of  the  quotient  r :  8,  of  the  distances  of  moon  and  sun  from  the  earfh. 

(4.)  The  expression  for  that  vector  may  be  thus  transformed  :* 

III.  .  .  Vector  of  Disturbing  Force  =  ij  =  D'a  -  if^a 

=  ift-VMl  -  (1  -  oO"'T(l  -  acF-O'M 
=  i8«-VMl  -  (1  -  aa^O"*    (1  -  cT'^a)-^} 

that  is, 

IV.  .  .  I|  =  l|l  +  l|8  +  l|8  +  &o., 

if 

V.  .  .  Ill  =  -  &"V"^(^"*a  +  iacT^)  =  —  (o  +  3aa<r^)  -  iji,  i  +  iji,  t ; 
VI.  .  .  ij3  =    Q  .    [atTa"^  +  2<J  +  5(Ta<ya"*<T~'J  =  ija,  i  +  i|2, 2  +  ijij  s  5  &c. 

OS 

the  general  termf  of  this  development  being  easily  assigned. 

•  [Obaerve  that  (<r  -  a)-^  =  {(1  -  a<ri)o-}-i  =  <r^(l  -  a<ri)-i.] 

t  Such  a  general  term  was  in  fact  assigned  and  interpreted  in  a  communication  of  June  14,- 1847, 
to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  (Proceedings,  70I.  iii.,  p.  614) ;  and  in  the  Zeeturet,  page  616.  The 
deyelopment  may  also  be  obtained,  although  less  easily,  by  Taylor^ 9  Series  adapted  to  quaternionB. 
Compare  pages  473,  475,  477,  478,  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work ;  and  see  page  358,  vol.  i.,  &c.,  for 
the  interpretation  of  such  symbols  as  cair^f  wra"'^. 

Hamilton's  £lkmknts  of  Quaternions,  Vol.  TI.  a  T 
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(5.)  We  have  thus  a  firat  group  of  two  component  and  disturbing  forces, 

Sr 
which  are  of  the  same  order  as  —  ;  a  second  group  of  three  such  forces,  of  the 

8r^ 
same  order  as  — ^ ;  a  third  group  oifour  forces,  and  so  on. 

8 

(6.)  The  first  component  of  the  first  group  has  the  following  tensor  and 

versor, 

8r 
VII.  .  .  Till,  1  =  ^i,    Uiji,  1  =  Ua ; 

it  is  therefore  a  purely  ablatitious  force 
MN,  acting  along  the  moon's  geocentric 
vector  EM  prolonged,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  88.  ^^-  ^^• 

(7.)  The  second  component  mn',  of  the  same  first  group,  has  an  exactly 
triple  intensity  mn'  =  3mn  ;  and  its  direction  is  such  that  the  angle  nmn', 
between  these  two  foroeB  of  the  first  group,  is  bmcted  by  a  Hne  Ms'  from  the 
moon,  which  is  parallel  to  the  sun^s  geocentric  vector  es. 

(8.)  If  then  we  conceive  a  line  em'  from  the  earth,  having  the  same 
direction  as  the  last  force  mn^,  this  new  line  will  meet  the  heavens  in  what 
may  be  called  for  the  moment  a  fictitious  moon  )i,  such  that  the  arc  »i  of 
a  great  circle^  connecting  it  with  the  true  moon  )  in  the  heavens,  shall  be 
bisected  by  the  sun  ©,  as  represented  in  fig.  88. 

(9.)  Proceeding  to  the  second  group  (5.),  we  have  by  VI.  for  the  first 
component  of  this  group, 

3Sr>      ^.  _        ,      aU<r 


VIII.  .  .  Tija,  I  =  ,      Uija,  I  =  TJaao'^  = 


8« 


a 


a  line  from  the  earth,  parallel  to  this  new  force,  meets  therefore  the  heavens 
in  what  may  be  called  a  first  fictitious  sun,  0i,  such  that  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  ©Oi,  connecting  it  with  the  true  sun,  is  bisected  by  the  moon  ),  as  in 
the  same  fig.  88. 

(10.)  The  second  component  force,  of  the  same  second  group,  has  an 
intensity  exactly  double  that  of  the  first  (T»ji,  %  «  2Ti}2,  i)  ;  and  in  direction 
it  is  parallel  to  the  sun's  geocentric  vector  es,  so  that  a  line  drawn  in  its 
direction  from  the  earth  would  meet  the  heavens  in  the  place  of  the  sun  Q- 

(11.)  The  third  component  of  the  present  group  has  an  intensity  which 
is  precisely  five-fold  that  of  the  first  component  (Ti|»,  s  «=  6Tih,  i) ;  and  a  line 
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drawn  in  its  direction  from  the  earth  meets  the  heavens  in  a  second  fictitious 
sun  Os,  suoh  that  the  arc  Oi  Oa,  connecting  these  two  fictitious  sons,  is 
bisected  by  the  true  sun  0. 

(12.)  There  is  no  difficulty  in  extending  this  analysis,  and  this  interpre- 
tation, to  subsequent  groups  of  component  disturbing  forces,  which  forces 
increase  in  number^  and  diminish  in  intensity y  in  passing  from  any  one  group 
to  the  next ;  their  intensities^  for  each  separate  group,  bearing  numerical  ratios 
to  each  other,  and  their  directions  being  connected  by  simple  angular  relations. 

(13.)  For  example,  the  third  group  consists  (5.)  oi  four  small  forcesy 

Sr^ 
i|8, 1  •  •  Viy  49  of  which  the  intensities  are  represented  by   z-^,   multiplied 

respectively  by  the  four  whole  numbers,  5,  9,  15,  and  35 ;  and  which  have 
directions  respectively  parallel  to  lines  drawn  from  the  earth,  towards  a  second 
fictitious  moon  ^,  the  true  moon,  the  first  fictitious  moon  >i  (8.),  and  a  third 
fictitious  moon  >> ;  these  three  fictitious  moonsy  like  the  two  fictitious  suns 
lately  considered,  being  all  situated  in  the  momentary  plane  of  the  three 
bodies  e,  m,  s  :  and  the  three  celestial  arcSy  )t),  >}i,  >i^,  being  each  equal  to 
double  the  arc  >0  of  apparent  elongation  of  sun  from  moon  in  the  heavens, 
as  indicated  in  the  above  cited  fig.  88. 

(14.)  An  exactly  similar  method  may  be  employed  to  develop  or 
decompose  the  disturbing  force  of  one  planet  on  another,  which  is  nearer 
than  it  to  the  sun ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  no  supposition  is 
here  made,  respecting  any  smallness  of  excentricities  or  inclinations. 

422.  As  a  seventh  specimen  of  the  physical  application  of  quaternions, 
we  shall  investigate  briefly  the  construction  and  some  of  the  properties  of 
FresneVs  Wave  Sur/accy  as  deductions  from  his  principles  or  hypotheses* 
respecting  Ught. 

(1.)  Let  p  be  a  Vector  of  May 'Velocity  y  and  fi  the  corresponding  Vector  of 
WavC'Slowness  (or  Index-  Vector)y  for  propagation  of  light  from  an  origin  o, 
within  a  biaxal  crystal ;  so  that 

I.  .  .  Sjup  =  -  1 ;     II.  .  .  S/iS/o  =  0  ;     and  therefore     III.  .  .  S/oS/x  =  0, 

*  The  present  writer  desires  to  be  anderstood  as  not  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own,  respecting 
these  or  any  rival  hypotheses.  In  the  next  Series  (423),  as  an  eighth  specimen  of  application,  he 
proposes  to  deduce,  from  a  quite  different  set  of  physical  principles  respecting  lights  expressed  however 
still  in  the  language  of  the  present  Calculus,  MacCullagh*s  Theorem  of  tho  Polar  Plane  ;  intending 
then,  as  a  ninth  ajid  Jinal  specimen,  to  give  briefly  a  quaternion  transformation  of  a  celebrated  equation 
in  partial  differential  coefficients,  of  the  first  order  and  second  degree,  which  occurs  in  the  theory  of 
heatf  and  in  that  of  the  attraction  of  spheroids, 

2T2 
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if  Sp  and  S/x  be  any  infinitesimal  variations  of  the  vectors  p  and  /i,  consistent 
with  the  scalar  equations  (supposed  to  be  as  yet  unknown),  of  the  Wave' 
Surface  and  its  Reciprocal  (with  respect  to  the  unit-sphere  round  o),  namely 
the  Surface  of  JFaveSlowness^  or  (as  it  has  been  otherwise  called)  the  Index*- 
Surface  :  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum  being  here  represented  by  unity. 
(2.)  The  variation  S/t>  being  next  conceived  to  represent  a  small  displace- 
menty  tangential  to  the  wave,  of  a  particle  of  ether  in  the  crystal,  it  was 
supposed  by  Fresnel  that  such  a  displacement  S/o  gave  rise  to  an  elastic  force^ 
say  Sfy  not  generally  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  displacement,  but 
still  a  function  thereof,  which  function  is  of  the  kind  called  by  us  (in  the 
Sections  III.  ii.  6,  and  III.  iii.  7)  linear y  vector ^  and  self-conjugate ;  and  which 
there  will  be  a  convenience  (on  account  of  its  connexion  with  certain  optical 
constants^  a,  6,  c)  in  denoting  here  by  ^"^^p  (instead  of  ^S/o] :  so  that  we  shall 
have  the  two  converse  formulae, 

IV.  .  .  8|t>  =  ^St ;        V. .  •  86  =  i^-^ip. 

(3.)  The  ether  being  treated  as  incompressibley  in  the  theory  here  considered, 
so  that  the  normal  component  /i'^S/iSc  of  the  elastic  force  may  be  neglected,  or 
rather  suppressed,  there  remains  only  the  tangential  component^ 

VI.  .  .  ff'Y^Ss  =  §€  -  fT'SfASe, 

as  regulating  the  motion^  tangential  to  the  wave,  of  a  disturbed  and  vibrating 
particle. 

(4.)  If  then  it  be  admitted  that,  for  the  propagation  of  a  rectiUnear 
vibration^  tangential  to  a  wave  of  which  the  velocity  is  T/lc***,  the  tangential 
force  (3.)  must  be  exactly  opposite  in  direction  to  the  displacement  Sp,  and  equal 
in  quantity  to  that  displacement  multiplied  by  the  square  (T/u'')  of  the  ufave^ 
velocity y  we  have,  by  V.  and  VI.,  the  equation, 

VII. . .  ^-*8/t>  -  fi'^^p^t  =  M"'S/o, 
or  VIII.  .  .  8p  =  (0-»  -  /Li-^)V^S/x8£ ; 


*  This  brief  and  ezpressive  name  was  propoBcd  by  the  late  Prof.  MacGuUagh  (IS'ansactiom 
R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  part  i.,  page  38),  for  that  reciprocal  of  the  wave-surface  which  the  present 
writer  had  previously  called  the  Surface  of  Componentt  of  Wave-Shwneu,  and  had  employed  for 
various  purposes :  for  instance,  to  pass  from  the  conical  ctups  to  the  circular  ridges  of  the  WavCf  and 
so  to  establish  a  geometrical  connexion  between  the  theories  of  the  two  conical  refractionSf  internal 
and  extemalf  to  which  his  own  methods  had  conducted  him  {Transactions  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xvii.,  part  i., 
pages  126-144).  He  afterwards  found  that  the  same  Surface  had  been  otherwise  employed  by 
M.  Cauchy  (Exerci»e$  de  Mathematiquesy  1830,  page  36),  who  did  not  seem  however  to  have  perceived 
its  reciprocal  relation  to  the  Wave. 
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oombining  which  with  11.,  we  obtain  at  onoe  this  Symholical  Form  of  the 
scalar  equation  of  the  Index  Surface^ 

IX.  .  .  0  =  S/(i-i(^-^  -  fA"*)">"' ; 
or  by  an  easy  transformation, 

X.  .  .  1  =  8/u0-^(0-^  -  ii-^YY' ; 
or  finally, 

XL  .  .  1  =  SiuOti»-^)>; 

while  the  direction  of  the  vibration  S/o,  for  any  given  tangent  plane  to  the 
wave,  is  determined  generally  by  the  formula  YIII. 

(6.)  That  formula  for  the  displacement,  combined  with  the  expression  Y. 
for  the  elastic  force  resulting,  gives 

XII.  .  .  S/o  =  -  ^i/SjuSe,    and    XIII.  ..£€=:-  vS/uSc, 
if 

XIV.  .  .  (^  -  A*')  w  =  /tf,        or       XV.  .  .  V  =  (^  -  ju')"*/u, 

V  being  thus  an  auxiliary  vector ;  and  because  the  equation  XI.  of  the  index 
surface  gives, 

XVI.  .  .  S/iu  -  -  1,    while    XVII.  . .  Vi/Se  =  0,  by  XIII., 

it  follows  that  the  vector  v,  if  drawn  like  p  and  ji  from  o,  terminates  on  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  wave^  and  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  elastic  force, 
(6.)  The  equations  XIV.  XVI.  give, 

xyiii. . .  A'  -  ^H^  =  i» 

whence 

XIX.    .    .   V^B/UiSfl  =  SflSv  a=  -  St/S/i, 

because  SS/iv  »  0,  by  XVI.,  and  £Su^v  =  2S(^i; .  Su),  by  the  self-conjugate 
property  of  ^ ;  comparing  then  XIX.  with  III.,  we  see  that  ±  /o  (as  being 
±  every  S/i)  has  the  direction  of  /*  +  i;"S  and  therefore,  by  I.  and  XVI.,  that 
we  may  write, 

XX.  .  .  /a-»  =  -  /u  -  u-' ;       XXI.  .  ,  p-'^fx'-  V' ;       XXII.  .  .  S^u  =  0  ; 

which  last  equation  shows,  by  (6.),  that  the  ray  is  perpendicular  (on  Fresnel's 
principles)  to  the  elastic  force  8c,  produced  by  the  displacement  Sp. 
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(7.)  The  equations  XX.  and  XXI.  show  by  XIV.  that 
XXIII.  ..(/»-•- 0)v  =  /9-S    whence    XXIV.  . .  w  =  (/o-*- #)V'; 

we  have  therefore,  by  XXII.,  the  following  SytnhoKcal  Form  (oomp.  (4.))  of 
the  Equation  of  the  Wave  Surface^ 

XXV. . .  0  =  Sp-*(^  -  />"•)>■' ; 

or,  by  transformations  analogous  to  X.  and  XL, 

XXVI.  .  .  1  =  Sp^  (^  -  />■*)">"' ;      XXVII.  . .  1  «  S/o  (/o*  -  f^Y^p  ; 

and  we  see  that  we  oan  return  from  each  equation  of  the  toave^  to  the  corre- 
sponding equation  of  the  index  surface^  by  merely  changing  /d  to  m,  and  0  to  ^~^ : 
but  this  result  will  soon  be  seen  to  be  included  in  one  more  general,  which 
may  be  called  the  Rule  of  the  Interchanges.* 

(8.)  The  equation  XXV.  may  also  be  thus  written, 

XXVin.  .  .  Sp(^  -  p-*)>  =  0 ; 

*  [Tait  finds  the  enyelope  of  ihe  plane  S/x/)  =  —  1  Bubject  to  the  condition  XI.,  1  =  S/i(f&'  —  ^)~V> 
and  thus  obtains  the  equation  of  the  waxe  surface.  If  we  differentiate  XI.  and  introduce  the 
auxiliary  yector  v  of  equation  XIV.,  the  result  becomes  Sdfi(tr^  +  d/&)  —  0.  Alao  Spdfi  =  0,  and  as  d^i 
is  otherwise  arbitrary 

Squaring  this  relation  we  find  s^p*  --a  p?  —  u-*,  and  operating  by  Sfi  we  have  a?  =  ^«  -  «-•  a  sfip^. 
Thus  X  =  pr^  and  we  reooyer  XX.,  whence  the  result  follows  as  in  the  text. 

The  equation  of  the  electro-magnetic  wave  surface  has  been  obtained  by  Tait  on  the  following 
lines.     {Proceeding t  R,  S,  E,  April  2,  1894,  or  Seientijic  Fapen,  vol.  ii.,  pages  390-1.) 

A  system  of  plane  waves  running  with  normal  velocity  t^  =  -  pr^,  (Ta  ■>  l)  is  defined  by 

«,  =  €/(««  + Sop),    da  =  |j/(f»<  +  Sop)*  (i) 

These  equatioDB  satisfy 

the  quaternion  equivalents  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  equations  provided 

4»i«  =  V/m,    <hv  =  -  V/i€.  (iii) 

Assuming  the  linear  functions  ^i  and  ^  to  be  both  self-conjugate,  we  find  on  elimination  of  q, 

if  ma  is  the  third  invariant  of  ^.    An  easy  step  shows  that 

m2if»i€  -4-  Sfjufnpi .  02C  =  ^2/iiS/i^c, 
80  that 

c  =  (nhfi  +  S/A^a/A .  ^a)- VaMS/A^ac-  (i^) 

Operating  on  (iv)  by  S^a/i,  we  have  the  equation  of  the  index  surface 

1  =  S/i^2(»Ma^i  +  S/ti^/A .  4n)'^pifi'  (▼) 


J 
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but  under  tliia  laet  form  it  ooinoides  with  the  equation  412,  XLI. ;  henoe 
412,  (19.)  the  Wave  Surface  may  he  derived  from  the  auxiliary  or  Qenerc 
ElUpsoidf 

XXIX.  .  .  Sp^p  -  1, 

by  the  following  Comtruclion,  which  was  in  faot  assigned  by  Fresnel*  him 
but  as  the  result  of  far  more  complex  calculations  : — Cut  the  ellipsoid  (abi 
an  arbitrary  plane  through  its  centre,  and  at  that  centre  erect  perpendicula 
that  plane,  which  shall  have  the  lengths  of  the  semiaxes  of  the  section ;  the  loei 
the  extremities  of  the  perpendiculars  so  erected  will  be  the  sought  wave  surface 
(9.)  And  we  see,  by  IX.,  that  the  Index  Surface  may  be  derived,  b; 
exaoUy  similar  oonBtruotion,  from  that  Reciprocal  Ellipsoid,  of  which 
equation  is,  on  the  same  plan, 

XXX.  .  .  Sp^'^p  ■>  1. 

(10.)   If  the  scalar  equations,  XXVII.  and  XI.,  of  the  wave  and  ii 
surface,  be  denoted  by  the  abridged  forms, 

XXXI.  .  .  fp  =  1,    and    XXXII.  .  .  F^  =  1, 


Comparing  tliu  eqaatioii  with  XL,  we  »re  led  to  uaume  /i  ^  fi'n,  &ad  aubrtitutioD  ia  (t)  > 
the  equation 


The  eqiidtion  of  the  tangent  plana  to  the  wbto  iirffiCB  ii 

8^  =  -l,     or    8/^-ip  =  -l, 

or 

Sf-V 

H-1, 

(■ 

i£p'=^-*p.     Comparing  theie  remilti  irith  I.  and  XI. 

,     wo    BBS    1 

dedaoe  the 

Ihat  f,',  «', 
equation 

aod  ~  ™^-4fl 

l  =  8,>'(f.''  +  «iV**'-' 

'^*)- 

V 

(' 

that  from  (t)  to  (ti),  and  we  obtain  tha  equation  of  the  wave  auriace 

1  -  Sp*,-'(8p^-V  .  *r'  +  m. 

-Vr' 

■)-'-h- 

V- 

I 

or  by  a  trandormation  like  that  from  XXVII.  to  XXVIII. 

8,(^  +  a,B,ff-'f  .  ♦,)■ 

>•= 

0. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  electro-inagnstic  wave-aurface  (ii)  a  pioduced  from  the  Fresnel  n 
(yiii)  by  the  traorfonnalion  or  pure  strain  p  =  ^I'p',  so  that  many  of  the  theorem*  of  these  sub-ai 
can  be  extended  to  this  more  general  case.] 

*  See  8ir  John  P.  W.  HerBcbel's  Treatise  on  Light,  in  the  Encydtpadia  Mtttvpelilana,  pagi 
Act.  1017. 
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then  the  relations  I.  II.  III.  enable  us  to  infer  the  expressions  (comp.  the 
notation  in  418,  (2.)  [page  294]), 

in  which  (oomp.  412,  (36.),  and  the  Note  that  sub-article  [page  269]), 

XXXV. . .  iDpfp  « (/)» -  rVp  -  p^pip' "  rTp  =  -  ^  -  ^v, 

and 

XXXVI. . .  iD^F/(i  =  (/«'  -  0)-V  -  ^8fi{n^  -  ^)-V  =  -  V  -  vV  ; 

V  being  the  same  auxiliary  vector  XV.  as  before,  and  a>  being  a  new  auxiliary 
vector,  such  that  (by  XXIV.  XXVII.  and  IX.  XV.), 

XXXVII.  .  .  (u  =  ir'  -  p'Y'p  =  i,v ;      XXXVIII.  .  .  Spoi  =  -  I ; 

XXXTX.  .  .  S/nw  =  0 ; 

whence  also  w  ||  Sp  by  XII.,  so  that  (oomp.  (5.) )  if  co  be  drawn  (like  jt>,  /i,  and  i;) 
from  the  point  o,  this  new  vector  terminates  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  index 
surface^  and  ib  parallel  to  the  dtsplacement  on  the  wave  ;  also  Sp  :  Sb  =  a> :  v. 
(11.)  Hence,  by  XXXIII.  XXXV.  XXXVIII., 

XL.  .  .  M  =  1 r^  =  — i — S  =  -  (w  *  +  o)-S    or    XLI.  .  .  -  u  '  =  p  +  w  ' ; 

'^      1-wV       w"*-p"  \  r/  f         r  » 

and  similarly,  by  XXXIV.  XXXVI.  and  XVI., 

XLII.  .  .  p  =  :i — r^  =  — i — ^  =  -  (v'*  +  )u)"S    or    -  p-*  =  u  +  v"',  as  in  XX. ; 

so  that,  with  the  help  of  the  expressions  XV.  and  XXXVII.  for  v  and  cu, 
the  ray-vector  p  and  the  index-vector  p,  are  expressed  dA  functions  of  each  other : 
which  functions  are  generally  definite^  although  we  shall  soon  see  caaeSy  in 
which  one  or  other  becomes  partially  indeterminate. 

(12.)  It  is  easy  now  to  enunciate  the  rule  of  the  interchanges^  alluded  to  in 
(7.),  as  follows : — In  any  foi^mula  involving  the  vectors^  p,  /i,  u,  w,  and  the 
functional  symbol  ^,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  permitted  to  exchange  p  with  p 

V  ivith  o>,  and  ^  with  (jT^ ;  provided  that  we  at  the  same  time  interchange 
Sp  with  Sb  (but  not*  generally  with  8/x),  when  either  Sp  or  Sc  occurs. 


-  V 
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For  example,  we  pass  thus  from  XX.  to  XLI.,  and  oonversely  from  the 
latter  to  the  former ;  from  II.  we  pass  by  the  same  rule,  to  the  formula, 

XLIII.  .  .  SpSt  =  0,    which  agrees  by  XVII.  with  XXII.  ; 

and,  as  other  verifications,  the  following  equations  may  be  noticed, 

XLIV.  .  .  8/0  =  fiYfxSB ;     XLV.  ..86  =  pYpSp ;     XLVI.  .  .  S/iSc  =  8pSp. 

(13.)  The  relations  between  the  vectors  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
figure  89  ;  in  which, 

XLVll.  .  .  op  =  |t>,  OQ  =  /[i,  ou  =  v,  ow  =  a>, 
and 

XLVni.  .  .  op'  =  -  p'\      go'  =  -  n-\ 

ou'  =  -  v"S     oV  =  -  w"^ ; 

in  fact  it  is  evident  on  inspection,  that 

XUX. . .  op.op'=oq.oq'=ou.ou'=ow.ow'; 

and  the  common  value  of  these  four  scalar  products  is  here  taken  as  negative 
unity. 

(14.)  As  examples  of  such  illustration,  the  equation  XX.  becomes 
p'o  «  Qu' ;  XLI.  becomes  oq'  =  Vp  ;  XXIII.  may  be  written  as  oi  +  p'^  =  /o"*w, 
or  as  p'w  :  ou  =  p'o  :  op  ;  &c.  And  because  the  lines  pq'u  and  qp'w  are 
sections  of  the  tangent  planes,  to  the  wave  at  the  extremity  p  of  the  ray,  and 
to  the  index  surface  at  the  extremity  q  of  the  index  vector,  made  by  the  plane 
of  those  two  vectors  p  and  /4,  while  Sp  and  Se  (as  being  parallel  to  w  and  v) 
have  the  directions  of  pq'  and  qp'  ;  we  see  that  the  displacement  (or  vibration) 
has  generally,  in  Fresiiel's  theory,  the  direction  of  the  projection  of  the  ray  on 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  wave ;  and  that  the  elastic  force  resulting  has  the 
direction  of  the  projection  of  the  index  vector  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  index 
surface  :  results  which  might  however  have  been  otherwise  deduced,  from  the 
formulaa  alone. 

(15.)  It  may  be  added,  as  regards  the  reciprocal  deduction  of  the  two 
vectors  ft  and  p  from  each  other,  that  (by  XLI.  XXXVIII.,  and  XX.  XVI.) 
we  have  the  expressions, 

L.  . .  -  /It'*  =  w"*Vw/o,    and    U.  .  .  -  /t>'*  =  v^Yvp, ; 

which  answer  in  fig.  89  to  the  relations,  that  oq'  is  the  part  (or  component) 
of  OP,  perpendicular  to  ow;  and  that  op'  is,  in  like  manner,  the  part  of 
0Q±  ou. 

Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  of  Quatkhnionk,  Vol.  II.  *  ^ 
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(16.)  We  have  also  the  expressionfl, 

LII.  ..-/[£"*  =  io'^YtoVf    and    LIII.  ..-/»"*  =  v'^Yvw, 
which  may  be  eimilarly  interpreted ;  and  which  conduct  to  the  relations, 

LIV. . .  -  (Vvw)'  =  wV  "^  <*>•/*"*  =  Swui. 

Hence,  the  Locus  of  each  of  the  two  Auxiliary  Points  u  and  w,  in  fig.  89,  «  a 
Surface  of  the  Fourth  Degree ;  the  scalar  equations  of  tJiese  two  loci  being, 

LV.  .  .  (Vw^u)'  +  Sw^v  =  0,    and    LVI.  .  .  (Vw^'^w)'  +  Sw^'^w  =  0 ; 

from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce  constructions  for  those  surfaces,  with 
the  help  of  the  two  reciprocal  ellipsoids^  XXIX.  and  XXX. 

(17.)  The  equations  XII.  XXII.,  combined  with  the  self -con  jugate 
property  of  ^,  give 

LVII.  ..0  =  8  (0-»p .  Sp),    or    LVIII.  .  .  0  =  SSp^>  ; 

hence  (between  suitable  limits  of  the  constant),  every  ellipsoid  of  the  form, 

LIX.  .  .  Sp^'^/t)  =  A*  «  const., 

which  is  thus  concentric  and  coaxal  tcith  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  XXX.,  being 
also  simihr  to'it,  and  similarly  placed^  contains  upon  its  surface  what  may  be 
called  a  Line  of  Vibration*  on  the  Wave ;  the  intersection  of  this  neto  ellipsoid 
LIX.  with  the  wave  surface  being  generally  such,  that  the  tangent  at  each 
point  of  that  line  (or  curve)  has  the  direction  of  Fresnel's  vibration. 

(18.)  The  fundamental  connexion  (2.)  of  i\\Q  function  ^  with  the  optical 
constants^  a,  6,  c,  of  the  crystal,  is  expressed  by  the  symbolical  cubic  (comp. 
350,  I.,  and  417,  XXV.), 

LX.  .  .  (^  +  er»)  (^  +  6-»)  (0  +  c-*)  =  0  ; 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer,  by  methods  already  explained,  that  if  ^  be  any 
scalar y  and  if  we  write, 

LXI.  .  .  ^  =  («  -  a-»)  {e  -  6-*)  {e  -  r*),  . 


*  Such  l\ne$  of  vibration  were  discussed  by  the  present  writer,  but  by  means  of  a  quite  different 
analysis,  in  his  Memoir  of  1832  (Third  Supplement  on  Syttems  of  Itayt)^  which  was  published  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  Traneactione  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.    See  reference  in  the  Note  to  p.  824. 
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we  have  then  ibis  formula  ofinveriiany 

LXn. .  .  ^(^  +  e)'^  =  ^  -  tf  (^  +  0-'  +  J-«  +  r»)  -  a-»&-»(j-«^-». 

(19.)  Ghanging  then  ^  to  -  p'\  the  equation  XXYIII.  of  the  wave  becomes, 

LXIII. .  .  0  =  p-*  +  a"*  +  J-*  +  <r»  +  Bp'^^p  -  a-«6^(r»Sp^-V : 

the  TFave  is  therefore  (as  is  otherwise  known)  a  Surface  of  the  Fourth  Degree: 
and  (cu9  is  likewise  well  known),  the  Index  Surface  is  of  the  same  degree,  its 
equation  (found  by  changing  p,  ^,  a,  6,  c  to  /i,  ^~S  ^^  i~S  ^^)  being,  on  the 
same  plan, 

(20.)  These  equations  may  be  variously  transformed,  with  the  help  of  the 
cubic  LX.  in  ^,  which  gives  the  analogous  cubic  in  f^^ 

LXV.  . .  (^-'  +  a*)  (^-*  +  V)  (^-^  +  c»)  =  0  ; 

for  instance,  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  wave  is, 

LXVI.  .  .  0  «  Sp^'V  +  (p2  +  a>  +  i*  +  c')Sp^-V  -  a»SV ; 

in  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  S/o^"'p  =  (^"V)'  <  0>  whereas  Sp^*'p  >  0. 

(21.)  Substituting  then,  for  Sp^~^/o  in  LXVI.,  its  value  A*  from  (17.),  we 
find  that  this  second  variahk  ellipsoid^  with  h  for  an  arbitrary  constant  or 
parameter, 

LXVII.  .  .  0  -  (0->p)»  +  A*(p»  +  fl»  +  6»  +  c')  -  a'JV, 

contains  upon  its  surface  the  same  line  of  vibration  as  the  first  variable  ellipsoid 
LIX.,  which  involves  the  same  arbitrary  constant  h ;  and  therefore  that  the 
line  in  question  is  a  quartic  curve^  or  Curve  of  the  Fourth  Degree^  as  being  the 
intersection  of  these  two  variable  but  connected  ellipsoids  :  and  that  the  wave 
itself  is  the  locus  of  all  such  quartic  curves. 

(22.)  The  Generating  EUipsoid  {&p^p  =  1)  has  a,  i,  c  for  its  semiaxes 
(a  >  J  >  c  >  0) ;  and  for  anp  vector  p,  in  the  plane  of  bc^  we  have  the  symbolical 
quadratic  (comp.  353,  (9.)), 

LXVIII.  .  .  (^  +  ft'O  (♦  +  O  =  0, 
or 

LXIX. .  .  -  J-Vy ^  =  ^  +  6-»  +  C-* ; 

making  then  this  last  substitution  for  ^  +  6"^  +  c^  in  LXIII.,  we  find,  for  the 

2U2 
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section  of  the  wave  by  this  principal  plane  of  the  ellipsoid  XXIX.,  an  equation 
which  breaks  up  into  the  ttoofactorsy 

LXX.  .  .  p-»  +  ar^  =  0,    and    LXXI.  .  .  1  -  b-^C^^p^'^p  =  0  ; 

whereof  the  first  represents  (the  plane  being  understood)  a  drcky  with 
radius  «  a,  which  we  may  call  briefly  the  circle  {a)  ;  while  the  second 
represents  (with  the  same  understanding]  an  ellipscy  which  may  by  analogy 
be  called  here  the  ellipse  [a] :  its  two  semiaxes  having  the  lengths  of  c  and  6, 
but  in  the  directions  of  b  and  c,  for  which  directions  0  +  6"^  =  0  and  ^  +  <r*  =  0, 
respectively,  so  that  this  ellipse  (a)  is  merely  the  elliptic  section  {be)  of  the 
ellipsoid  {abc)^  turned  through  a  nght  angle  in  its  own  plane,  as  by  the 
construction  (8.)  it  evidently  ought  to  be.  And  an  exactly  similar  analysis 
shows,  what  indeed  is  otherwise  known,  that  the  plane  of  ca  cuts  the  wave 
in  the  system  of  a  circle  (i),  and  an  ellipse  [b) ;  and  that  the  plane  of  ab 
cuts  the  same  wave  surface,  in  a  circle  (c),  and  an  ellipse  (c). 

(23.)  The  circle  (a)  is  entirely  exterior  to  the  ellipse  {a) ;  and  the  oirde 
{c)  is  wholly  interior  to  the  ellipse  (c)  ;  but  the  circle  [b)  cuts  the  ellipse  (6), 
in  four  real  points^  which  are  therefore  (in  a  sense  to  be  soon  more  fully 
examined)  cusps  (or  nodal  points)  on  the  wave  surface,  or  briefly  JFave- Cusps ; 
and  the  vectors  /o,  say  ±  p^  and  ±  pi,  which  are  drawn  from  the  centre  o  to 
those  four  cuspsy  may  be  called  Lines  of  Single  Ray-  Velocity  ^  or  briefly  Cusp-Rays. 

(24.)  It  is  clear,  from  the  construction  (8.),  that  these  lines  or  rays  must 
have  the  directions  of  the  cyclic  normals  of  the  ellipsoid  {abc) ;  which  suggests 
our  using  here  the  cyclic  formsy 

LXXII.  .  .<pp  =  gp-h  Y\p\\ 
and 

LXXI  XL  •  •  S/90P  =  gp*  +  SXpX^p  »  1, 

for  the  function  0,  and  the  generating  ellipsoid  (8.) ;  X'  being  written,  to  avoid 
confusion,  instead  of  the  p.  of  357,  &c.,  to  represent  the  second  cyclic  normal. 
(25.)  Changing  then  p,  to  A^,  v  to  p,  and  ^  to  ^  -  p~',  in  the  expression 
361,  XXVII.*  for  Fv  or  Si;^"*v ;  equating  the  result  to  zero,  and  resolving 
the  equation  so  obtained,  as  a  quadratic  in  ^;  we  find  this  new  form  of  the 
Equation  XXVIII.  of  the  Wave, 

LXXIV.  . .  ^p'  =  1  +  SXpSX  p  ±  TVXpTYXp ; 
the  upper  sign  belonging  to  on^  sheet,  and  the  lower  sign  to  the  other  sheet. 


*  [This  equation  which  occurs  on  page  549,  Yol.  i.,  is 
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of  that  wave  surfaoe.  The  new  equation  may  also  be  thus  written,  as  an 
expression  for  the  inf>er9e  square  of  the  ratz-velocity  Tp,  or  of  the  radius-vector^ 
say  r,  of  the  wave, 

LXXV. . .  r-»  =  Tp-» «  — g— •+  — 5 —  oosf  z: ^  ^ ^f/} 
because,  by  406,  (2.),  (6.),  &o., 

LXXVL..fl-»  =  -f^-TXX',    6-»  =  -  <7  +  SXX',    <r«  =  -^  +  TXX'; 
and  we  have  the  verification,  for  a  cusjhray  (23.),  that 

LXXVII.  ..f^^b-\    or    r  =  Tp  =  6,    if    p  ||  X  or  X'. 
(26.)  If  we  write  (oomp.  XXXI.), 

LXXVIII.  . .  fp  -  -  p-*(l  +  Sp0p)  +  a-*6-*o-»Sp^>, 
the  equation  LXIII.  of  the  wave  takes  the  form, 

LXXIX.  . .  fp  =  AT*  +  6-*  +  c-^  -  const. ; 
and  we  have  the  partial  derivative  (oomp.  XXXV.), 

LXXX.  .  .  iDpfp  =  p"*  (1  +  Sp^p)  -  p-^i^p  +  flr»6-»c-*0-V 

=  p-»  (1  -  Ypf^p)  +  n-^J-^c vv ; 

which  gives  by  XXXIII.  the  expression, 

''^^^''  •  •  ^  ""        p-»  +  cr^b-^c^8^p ' 

and  therefore  a  generally  definite  value  (comp.  (11.))  for  the  index  vector  /4, 
when  the  ray  p  is  given. 

(27.)  If  the  ray  be  in  the  plane  of  aCy  then  (comp.  LXIX.), 

LXXXII.  .  .  ^p  +  (a-^  +  O  p  +  a-^c'Y^p  =  0, 
whence 

LXXXin.  .  .  Yp^p  =  -  a'c^Ypf-'p  =  ar'c-*  (Sp^>  -  pf'p) ; 

* 

and  therefore  by  LX2XI., 

p-  (Sp»-V  -  aV)  -  (p-^  +  6-')  »>  . 
^  *  •  •  •  M       6-»  (8p^>  -  «V)  +  (p-'  +  J-*)  aV  ' 
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an  expression  which  gives,  definitely ^ 

LXXXV.  ../u  =  -p-S    if    LXXXVI.  ../:>-•  + A-*  =  0, 
but  not 

LXXXVII. . .  S|t)0-»p  =  a*c», 

that  is  (oomp.  (22.)),  if  the  ray  terminate  on  the  circle  (6),  at  any  point  whioh 
is  not  also  on  the  ellipse  {h) ;  and  with  equal  definiteness, 

LXXXVIII.  ../:*  =  -  a^c-Y'py  if  LXXXVII.  but  not  LXXXVI.  hold  good, 

that  is,  if  the  ray  terminate  on  the  ellipse  (6),  at  any  point  whioh  is  not  also  on 
the  circle. 

(28.)  The  normal  then  to  the  toavCy  in  each  of  the  two  oases  last  mentioned, 
coincides  with  the  normal  to  the  section,  made  by  the  plane  of  ac ;  and  if  we 
abstract  for  a  moment  from  the  cusps  (23.),  we  see  that  the  wave  is  touched, 
along  the  circle  (6),  by  the  concentric  sphere  LXXXVI.  with  radius  =  b, 
whioh  we  may  call  the  sphere  (b)  ;  and  along  the  ellipse  {b)  by  the  con- 
centric ellipsoid  LXXXVIL  which  may  on  the  same  plan  be  called  the 
ellipsoid  [b). 

(29.)  An  exactly  similar  analysis  shows  that  the  wave  is  touched  along 
the  circles  {a)  and  (c),  by  two  other  concentric  spheres,  with  radii  a  and  c, 
which  may  be  briefly  called  the  spheres  [a)  and  (c) ;  and  along  the  ellipses 
{a)  and  (c)  by  two  other  concentric  and  similar  ellipsoids,  which  may  by 
analogy  be  called  the  ellipsoids  [a)  and  {c).  And  by  comparing  the  equation 
LXXXVIL  of  the  ellipsoid  (6)  with  the  form  LIX.,  we  see  that  the  three 
elliptic  sections  [a)  (6)  [c]  of  the  wave,  made  by  the  three  principal  planes  of  the 
generating  ellipsoid  (abc),  are  lines  of  vibration  (17.) ;  the  constant  A*  receiving 
the  three  values,  6'c*,  c*a*,  a'J',  for  these  three  ellipses  respectively. 

(30.)  But  at  a  cusp  the  two  equations  LXXXVI.  and  LXXXVII.  coexist, 

and  the  expression  LXXXI V.  for  fi  takes  the  indeterminate  form  ^ ;  in  fact, 

there  is  in  this  case  no  reason  for  preferring  either  to  the  other  of  the  tuo 
values,  within  the  plane  oi  ac, 

TjXXXTX. .  .  /Li  =  -  po"S      XC.  ,  *  fi  =  fio,    if   XOL  .  .  /u©  =  -  d^c^^'^p^ ; 

in  which  po  is  the  cusp^ray  (23.),  and  the  first  value  of  /u  corresponds  to  the 
circle,  but  the  second  to  the  ellipse  {b). 
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(31.)  The  indetermination  of  /n,  at  a  wave-cusp^  is  however  even  greater 
than  this.  For,  if  we  observe  that  the  equations  LXXIX.  and  LXXX. 
give,  for  this  case,  by  LXXXIII.  LXXXVI.  LXXXVII., 

XCII.  .  .fpo=fl"^+ 6"^+^,    and    XCIII.  .  .  Dp  fp  =  0,    for    p  =  po, 

we  shall  see  that  if  p  be  changed  to  p^  +  p  in  the  expression  LXXVIII.  for 
f/o,  and  only  terms  which  are  of  the  second  dimension  in  p  retained,  the  result 
equated  to  zero  will  represent  a  cone  of  tangents  p%  or  a  Tangent  Cone  to  the 
Wave  at  the  Cusp :  which  cone  is  of  the  second  degree,  and  every  normal  p,  to 
which,  if  limited  by  the  condition  I.,  is  here  to  be  considered  as  one  value  of 
the  vector  /u,  corresponding  to  the  value  po  of  p. 

(32.)  And  it  is  evident,  by  the  law  (12.)  of  transition  from  the  wave  to 
the  index  surface,  that  if  ±  I'o,  ±  vi  be  the  Lines  of  Single  Normal  Slotmess, 
or  the  four  values  of  /x  which  are  analogous*  to  the/owr  cusp^rays  ±  po,  ±pi  (23.), 
then,  at  the  end  of  each  such  new  line,  there  must  be  a  Conical  Cusp  on  the 
Index  Surface,  analogous  to  the  Conical  Cusp  (31.)  on  the  Wave,  which  is  in 
like  manner  one  of  four  such  cusps. 

(33.)  In  forming  and  applying  the  equation  above  indicated  (31.),  of  the 
tangent  cone  to  the  wave  at  a  cusp,  the  following  transformations  are  useful : 

xoiv. . .  -  (p  +  po-^  =  -  p-*(i  ^  p-vr  (1  +  pyv 

the  terms  not  written  being  of  the  third  and  higher  dimensions  in  p\  and  p,  p' 
being  any  two  vectors  such  that  Tp'  <  Tp  (comp.  421,  (4.)) ;  also,  without 
neglecting  any  terms  the  self -con  jugate  property  of  0  gives  (comp.  362), 

XCV.  .  .  S  (p  +  p')  0  (p  +  p')  =  Sp^p  +  2Sp^^p  +  Sp'^p', 

with  an  analogous  transformation  for  the  corresponding  expression  in  <p'^ ; 
while  the  cubic  LX.  in  ^,  or  LXY.  in  f^,  gives  for  an  arbitrary  p, 

XCVI.  .  .  ^  (*  +  a"*)  (^  +  Op  =  -  6-»  (0  +  a-»)  (^  +  c^)p, 

xcvii. . .  ^^»(^  +  a-^)  (^  +  Op  =  -*'(*  +  «"*)  (*  +  Op  ; 

and  therefore,  among  other  transformations  of  the  same  kind, 

xoviii. . .  (^  +  O'  (♦  +  OV  =  (^  -  O  (^"^  -  O  (♦  +  ^')  (♦  +  *"*)p- 

*  This  word  **  analogouB  "  is  here  more  proper  than  **  corresponding  *' ;  in  fact,  the  eutps  on  each 
«)f  the  two  Biirfacea  will  soon  be  seen  to  eorretp&nd  to  eirelet  on  the  other,  in  virtue  of  the  lauf  of 
redproeity. 
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We  have  also  for  a  cu^,  the  values, 

xcix. . .  ^po  =  Mo  -  («"•  +  O  po ;    xoix'. . .  1  +  Spo^Po  =  («"*  +  c')  h\ 

(34.)  In  this  way  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  is  easily  found  to  take 
the  form, 

CI.  .  .  0  =  J*Sp'(0  +  a-»)  (^  +  O  p'  -  iSp'pJSp'fjLo 

and  to  give,  by  operating  with  Dp'(comp.  (10.)  (26.)  (31.)), 

CII.  .  .  rr^u  =  6*  (0  +  O  (0  +  O  p'  -  2|Oo8|o'jtio  -  2fiJ8p% 

the  scalar  ooeffioient  ;r  being  determined,  for  each  direction  of  the  tangent  p^ 
to  the  wave  at  the  cusp,  by  the  condition  I.,  which  here  becomes  (31.)), 

also,  by  OIL,  &c.,  we  have,  after  some  slight  reductions, 

OIV.  . .  xSfjLpo  =  2  (6*S/o'/i£o  +  S/o>o) ; 

CV. . .  a&fifjLo  =  2  (SpVo  -  /*o*S/t>>o) ; 

CVI.  .  .  xy  =  4  (6V  +  1)  Sf>VoSpVo  +  4  (poSpVo  +  /ioSp'po)' 
=  -  46«  (SpVo)'  +  4  (6 V  - 1)  SpVoSpVo  +  W  {Sp'p,y ; 

but  this  last  expression  is  equal,  by  OIV.  OV.,  to  -  x^&fjipSiuifio ;  the  equation 
of  the  cone  of  perpendtcularsj  let  fall  from  the  icave-centre  o  on  the  tangent 
planes  at  the  cusp^  takes  then  this  very  simple  form, 

ovii. . .  /li'  +  S/uf)oSAi/io  =  0 ; 

so  that  this  cone  of  the  second  degree  has  the  two  vectors  po  ^^^  fh  ^^  ^^^ 
for  sides  and  cyciic  normals  (comp.  406,  (7.)) ;  and  it  is  cuty  by  the  plane  OIII., 
in  a  circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is, 

oviii. . .  Tf/iio  +  Po-')-{T,i.'  -  n*  -  * (*"'  -  <^)Hc'^ -  *^)*; 

and  therefore  subtends,  at  the  centre  o,  and  in  the  plane  of  ac,  the  angle^ 

OIX.  .  .  /I  ?^  -  tan-^  6' (6-«  -  O*  (^"^  -  *■*)*• 
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(35.)  And  by  oombining  the  equations  CIII.  CVII.,  we  see  that  this 
circle  (34.)  is  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere ^ 

ex.  .  .  ^*  =  8)U|io,    or    CX'. .  .  S/ii-Vo  =  1* 

which  passes  through  the  wave-centre,  and  has  the  vector  fi^  for  a  diameter, 
passing  also  through  the  extremity  of  the  vector  -  p^^. 

(36.)  This  circle  is,  by  III.,  a  curve  of  contact  of  the  plane  CIII.  with  the 
surface  of  which  /u  is  the  vector,  because  every  vector  fn  of  the  curve  coirespondsy 
by  (31.),  to  the  one  vector  p^  of  the  wave ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  Four  Circular 
Ridges  on  the  Index  Surface^  the  three  others  having  equal  diameters,  and 
corresponding  to  the  three  remaining  ctisp-rays,  -  po>  pu  "  pi  (!^^')  I  ^^^  there 
are,  in  like  manner,  Four  Circular  Ridges  on  the  Wave,  along  which  it  is 
touched  by  the  four  planes^ 

±  Vq,  ±  vi  being  the  four  lines  introduced  in  (32.) ;  also  the  common  length  of 
the  diameters y  of  these  four  circles  on  the  wave,  is  (oomp.  OVIII.), 

OXII.  .  .  T  ((To  +  Vo-0  =  (TcTo'  -  J*)*  «  h-^  (a»  -  6»)*  ( J»  -  (?)\ 
where 

OXIII...<T,  —  aV^Vo,    OXIV...Tvo  =  6-S  and  OXY. .  .Svo<to«-1  ; 

finally,  -v^^  and  tr^  are  the  two  values*  of  p,  in  the  plane  of  ac,  for  the  first 
of  the  four  new  circles :  and  the  angle  between  these  two  vectors,  or  the 
angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  in  the  same  plane,  subtends  at  the 
wave'centrCy  is  (comp.  OIX.), 

CXYI.  .  .  Z1-"  =  tan-> .  6"^  (a»  -  6»)*  (6*  -  c»)*. 


"'o 


(37.)  In  the  recent  calculations  (33.)  (34.),  the  circle  of  contact  (36.)  on 
the  index  surface  was  deduced  from  the  tangent  cone  at  a  wave-cusp,  as  a 
section  of  a  certain  cone  of  normals  CVII.  to  that  tangent  cone  CI.,  made  by 
the  plane  CIII. ;  but  the  following  is  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  more  elegant, 
method  of  deducing  and  representing  the  same  circle  by  means  of  its  vector 
equation  (comp.  392,  IX.  &c.),  and  without  assuming  any  previous  knowledge  of 
thercharacter,  or  even  the  existence,  of  that  conical  wave-cusp, 

*  It  IB  not  difficult  to  ehow  that  these  are  the  yectorg  of  two  points,  in  which  the  circle  and  ellipse 
(b),  wherein  the  M'ave  is  cut  hy  the  plane  of  ac,  are  touched  hy  a  common  tangent, 

Hamilton's  Elbmbmts  of  Quatkrmions,  Vol.  II.  s  Z 
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(38.)  In  general,  by  eliminatiDg  the  auxiliary  veotor  v  between  XX.  and 
XXin.,  we  arrive  at  the  following  equation, 

OXVII.  .  .  (*  -  p-»)  (a*  +  p-0"^  -  p-^ 

which  holds  good  for  every  pair  of  corresponding  vectors  p  and  ^,  of  the  wave 
and  index  surface.  And,  in  general^  this  relation  is  sufficient^  to  determine 
the  index-vector  /lc,  when  the  ray- veotor  p  is  given  :  because  (^  +  eY^O  is 
generally  =  0. 

(39.)  But  when  ^  is  a  root  of  the  equation  E  =  0j  with  the  signifioation 
LXI.  of  -B,  then,  by  the  formula  of  inversion  LXII.,  the  symbol  (^  +  tf)"'0 

takes  the  indeterminate  form  jr  and  therefore,  for  every  point  of  each  of  the 

three  circles  {a)  (6)  (c)  of  the  wave,  the  formula  OXVII.  fails  to  detej'mine  fi : 
although  it  is  only  at  a  cusp  (23.),  that  the  value  of  /u  becomes  in  fact  indeter- 
minate (oomp.  (27.)  (28.)  (29.)  (30.)  (31.)). 

(40.)  At  such  a  cusp  (p  *>  /Oq),  the  equation  GXYII.  takes  tlie  symbolical 
form, 

cxviii. . .  (/x  +  po-^)-»  =  (^  +  6-»)>o-^  =  Olio  +  po'O-'  +  (♦  +  *^ro ; 

/io  retaining  its  recent  signification  XCI.,  and  the  symbol  (0  +  6-*)-*0  denoting 
any  vector  of  the  form  y/3,  if  /3  be  the  mean  vector  semiaxis  of  the  generating 
ellipsoid  XXIX.,  so  that, 

CXIX.  . .  S/3^|3  =  1,    (♦  +  6-*)/3-0,    T/3  =  6. 
(41.)  Writing  then  for  abridgment  (comp.  XX.), 

CXX.  .  .  Vo  =  -  (/tto  +  Po'*)"S 

the  Vector  Equation  of  the  Index  Ridge  (36.)  is  obtained  under  the  suflSciently 
simple  form, 

CXXI.  •  .  V/3  (/x  +  /»o-^)-*  +  V/Juo  =  0  ; 

and  this  equation  does  in  fact  represent  a  Circle  (comp.  296,  (7.)),  which  is 
easily  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  circular  section  (34.),  of  the  cone  UVil.  by 
the  plane  CIII. ;  its  diameter  CVIII.  being  thus  found  anew  under  the  form, 

CXXII.  . .  1V»  =  6TVAV  =  b  ib'^  -  O*  (<r*  -  ft-*)*. 
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with  the  signifioations  (24.)  (25.)  of  X,  X' ;  in  faot  we  have  now  the  expressions, 

OXXIII.  .  .  po  =  JUX,    vo  =  po"  (VXXO'S 
with  the  verifioation,  that 

CXXIV.  . .  (*  +  6^)  Wo  =  XSX'i/o  +  X'SXvo  =  ft-'UX  =  -  p,'K 

(42.)  And  by  a  precisely  similar  analysis,  we  have  first  the  new  general 
relation  (oomp.  OXVII.),  for  anf/  two  corresponding  vectors^  p  and  /u, 

OXXV.  . .  ir'  -  ^■•)  (p  +  fi-')"  =  fT' ; 
and  then  in  particular  (oomp.  OXVIII.)>  for  fi  =  Vo> 

oxxvi. . .  (p  +  vo-'T'  =  {if'  +  b^yw  =  {<To  +  <T  +  (♦"'  +  f>Vo ; 

so  that  finally,  if  we  write  for  abridgment  (oomp.  XLI.  OXX.), 

CXXVII.  .  .  Wo  =  -  (iFo  +  vi')-\ 

the  Vector  Equation  of  a  Wave^Ridge  is  found  (oomp.  OXXI.)  to  be, 

OXXVIII. . .  V^  (p  +  vo"')"^  +  VjSoio  =  0, 

/3  being  still  (as  in  OXIX.)  the  mean  vector  aemiaxis  of  the  generating  ellipsoid 
{Sp^p  =  1) :  and  the  diameter  OXII.,  of  this  circle  of  contact  of  the  wave  with 
the  first  plane  OXI.,  is  thus  found  aneto  (oomp.  OXXII.)  without  any  reference 
to  cusps  (37.),  as  the  value  of  Toio'^ 

(43.)  JSeveral  of  the  foregoing  results  may  be  illustrated,  by  a  new  use  of 
the  last  diagram  (13.).  Thus  if  we  suppose,  in  that  fig.  89,  that  we  have 
the  values, 

OXXIX.  .  .  OP  =  Pp,  oq  =  /Mo,  ou  =  Uo,    whence    OXXX.  . .  op'  =  -  po'^,  &o., 

then  the  index-ridge  (36.),  corresponding  to  the  wave-cusp  p  (23.),  will  be  the 
circle  which  has  p'q  for  diameter,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  which  is  here  the  plane  of  ac ;  the  cone  of  normals  p.  (34.),  to  the 
tangent  cone  to  the  wave  at  p,  has  the  wave-centre  o  for  its  vertex^  and  rests  on 
the  last-mentioned  circle,  having  also  for  a  subcontrary  section  that  second 
circle  which  has  pq'  for  diameter,  and  has  its  plane  in  like  manner  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  poo  ;  also,  if  r  and  s  be  any  two  points  on  the  second 

2X2 
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and  first  oiroles,  Buoh  that  or8  is  a  right  line,  namely,  a  side  ft  of  the  oone 
here  considered,  then  the  chard  pr  of  the  second  circle  is  perpendicular  to  this 
last  line,  and  has  the  direction  of  the  vibration  S/o,  which  answers  here  to  the 
ttpo  vectors  p{^  p^)  and  /u :  because  (comp.  (14.)]  this  chord  is  perpendicular 
to  /u,  but  complanar  with  p  and  fi. 

(44.)  Ag^in,  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  waf>e-ridge  (36.),  which  corre- 
sponde  to  a  ctisp  (32.)  on  the  index-surfacej  we  may  suppose  that  thie  cusp  is  at 
the  point  q  in  fig.  89,  writing  now  (instead  of  GXXIX.  OXXX.), 

OX  XX  I. . .  OQ  B  Vq,    op  =  G^j    ow  «  Clio,    oq'  =  -  i/o"S  &0. ; 

for  then  the  ridge  (or  circk  of  contact)  on  the  wave  will  coincide  with  the 
second  circle  (43.),  and  the  cone  of  rays  p  from  o,  which  rests  upon  this  circle, 
will  have  the  first  circle  (43.)  for  a  sub-oontrc^^y  section  :  also  the  vibrationy  at 
any  point  r  of  the  wave-ridge,  will  have  the  direction  of  the  chord  bq',  for 
reasons  of  the  same  kind  as  before. 

(45.)  Let  K  and  k^  denote  the  bisecting  points  of  the  lines  pq'  and  <x?\ 
in  the  same  fig.  89  ;  then  k'  is  the  centre  of  the  index-ridge^  in  the  case  (43.) ; 
while,  in  the  case  (44.),  k  is  the  centre  of  the  tvave^ridge, 

(46.)  In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  the  point  k  is  no^  the  centre  of  any 
ridge,  on  Ather  wave  or  index-surface;  but  it  is  the  centre  of  a  certain  sub- 
contrary  and  circular  section  (43.),  of  the  cone  with  o  for  vertex  which  rests 
upon  an  index-ridge ;  and  each  of  its  chords  pr  has  the  direction  (43.),  of  a 
vibration  S/Oo,  at  the  toave-cusp  p  corresponding :  so  that  this  cusp-vibraiion 
revokes,  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  last  mentioned,  with  exactly  half  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  revolving  radius  kr. 

(47.)  And  every  one  of  those  cusp-vibrations  8po>  which  (as  we  have  seen) 
are  all  situated  in  one  plane,  namely,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  the  cusp  p  to  the 
ellipsoid  (b)  of  (28.),  has  (as  by  (14.)  it  ought  to  have)  the  direction  of  the 
prqfection  of  the  cusp-ray  p^,  on  some  t<ingent  plane  to  the  tangent  cone  to  the 
wave,  at  that  point  p  :  to  the  determination  of  which  last  cone,  by  some  new 
methods,  we  purpose  shortly  to  return. 

(48.)  In  the  second  of  the  two  oases  (46.),  namely,  in  the  case  (44.),  pq'  is 
a  diameter  of  a  wave-ridge,  with  k  for  the  centre  of  that  circle,  and  with  a 
plane  (perpendicular  to  that  of  the  figure)  which  touches  the  wave  at  every 
point  of  the  same  circular  ridge ;  and  the  vibration,  at  any  such  point  r,  has 
been  seen  to  have  the  direction  of  the  chord  rq',  which  is  in  fact  Wk^ projection 
(14.)  of  the  ray  or  upon  the  tangent  plane  at  r  to  the  wave. 
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(49.)  And  we  see  that,  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another  of  this  wave^ 
ridge^  the  vibration  rq'  revolves  (oomp.  (46.))  round  the  fixed  point  q'  of  that 
cirole,  namely,  round  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  o  on  the  ridge-planey 
with  (again)  half  ^^  angular  velocity  of  the  revolving  radius  kr. 

(50.)  These  laws  of  the  two  sets  of  vibrati<msj  at  a  cusp  and  at  a  ridge  upon 
the  wave^  are  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  two  conical  polarizations^  which 
aeoompany  the  two  conical  refractions^  external  and  intomalf  in  a  biaxal  crystal ; 
beoause,  on  the  one  hand,  the  theoretical  deduction  of  those  two  refractions  is 
associated  with,  and  was  in  fact  accomplished  by,  the  consideration  of  those 
cusps  and  ridges :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  theory  of  Fresnel,  the 
vibration  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  But  into  the 
details  of  such  investigfttions,  we  cannot  enter  here. 

(51.)  It  is  not  di£Scult  to  show,  by  decomposing  p  into  two  other  yectors, 
pi  and p\j  perpendicidar  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  oo,  that  we  have  the 
general  tran^oitnationf  for  any  vector  p\ 

CXXXII.  .  .  J*S/t>'  (0  +  a"»)  (0  +  O  /  -  {^fhpopy ; 

the  equation  GI.  of  the  tangent  cone  at  a  wave-cusp  may  therefore  be  thus 
more  briefly  written, 

CXXXTTI. . .  {SfjL^opy  =  4Spo/t>'SAioP  ; 

and  under  this  form,  the  cone  in  question  is  easily  proved  to  be  the  locus  of 
the  normals  from  the  cuspf  to  that  other  cone-GYU.y  which  has  p,  for  a  side, 
and  the  wave-centre  o  for  its  vertex :  whUe  the  same  cone  CVII.  is  now  seen, 
more  easily  than  in  (34.),  to  be  reciprocally  the  locus  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  o  on  the  tangent  planes  to  the  wave  at  the  cusp,  in  virtue  of  the  new 
equation  CXXXIII.,  of  the  tangent  cone  at  that  point. 

(52.)  Another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cusp-cone  may  be  obtained  as 
follows.     The  equation  LXXIY.  of  the  wave  may  be  thus  modified  (comp. 


*  The  writer's  anticipatioxii  from  theory,  of  the  two  Conical  Refractions,  was  announced  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the  22nd  of  Octoher,  1832,  in  the  course  of  a  final 
reading  of  that  Third  Supplement  on  Sytteme  rf  Mays,  which  has  been  cited  in  a  former  Note  (p.  324). 
The  yery  elegant  experiments,  by  which  his  friend,  the  Bey.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  succeeded  shortly 
afterwards  in  exhibiting  the  expected  results,  are  detailed  in  a  Paper  On  the  Phenomena  presented  by 
Ziffht,  in  il8  passage  along  the  Axes  of  Biaxal  Crystals,  which  was  read  before  the  same  Academy  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1833,  and  is  published  in  the  same  first  part  of  yol.  xyii.  of  their  TransactUms. 
Dr.  Lloyd  has  also  giyen  an  account  of  the  same  phenomena,  in  a  separate  work  since  published, 
under  the  title  of  an  Elmnentary  Treatise  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light  (London,  Longmans  and  Co., 
1867,  Chapter  XI.}. 
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LXXVI.)>  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  non-opposite  ousp-rays,  po  =  ^^^ 
(CXXIU.),  andpi  =  JUV: 

CXXXIV.  .  .  2a'6V  +  (a* -*-  c»)  jy  +  (a»  -  c»)  Spop .  Spi/» 

where  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  member  vanishes,  as  well  as  the  seoond, 
at  the  cusp  for  which  p  =  po- 

(63.)  Ohauging  then  p  to  po  +  p'>  ^^^  retaining  only  terms  of  first 
dimension  in  p'  (comp.  (31.)),  we  find  an  equation  of  unifocal  form  (oomp. 
359,  &c.), 

OXXXV. . .  S/3op' =  T  TVoop',    or    OXXXT. . .  (Vaop')' +  (S/3^')* «  0 ; 

with  the  two  constant  vectors, 

cxxxYi. . .  oo = (6-*  -  o*  (^"^  -  *'^)*f'o ;   cxxxvr. . . /3o = A*o  -  Po"* ; 

and  this  equation  CXXXY.  or  OXXXY^.  represents  the  tangent  cone,  with  p' 
for  side,  S/3op^  being  positive  for  one  sheet,  but  negative  for  the  other. 

(54.)  As  regards  the  calculations  which  conduct  to  the  recent  expressions 
for  Oo,  Poj  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  those  expressions  are 
found  to  give  the  equations, 

CXXXVII.  .  .  2a»6Vao  =  (a*  -  c»)  poTVpoPi ; 
OXXXVII'.  .  .  2a'6V/3o  =  2  (a»  +  c')  b'p,  +  (a'  -  c")  (poSpopi  -  b'pi) ; 
and  that,  in  deducing  these,  we  employ  the  values, 

CXXXVIII.  .  .  Spopi  =  -mV\7->      TVpoPi  =      rpj^y      » 

together  with  the  formula  XCIX.,  and  the  following, 

cxxxrx. . .  0  (po  -  Pi)  =  -  «""*(po  -  pi) ;   ^  (po  +  po  =  -  ^^  (po  +  pi)- 

(55.)  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  equation  OXXXV.  or  CXXXV'., 
of  the  tangent  cone  at  a  cusp,  can  be  transformed  into  the  equation 
CXXXTII. ;  but  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  assign  here  a  geometrical 
interpretation^  or  construction^  of  the  unifocal  form  last  found  (53.)- 
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(56.)  Eetaining  then,  for  a  moment,  the  use  made  in  (43.)  of  fig.  89,  as 
serving  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  wave-cusp  at  p,  with  the  signification  (45.) 
of  the  new  point  k'  as  bisecting  the  line  f^q,  or  as  being  the  centre  of  the 
index-ridge ;  and  conceiving  a  parallel  coney  with  o  instead  of  p  for  vertex^ 
and  with  a  variable  side  ot  =  p' ,  then  the  cmp-ray  op  (=  p^  ||  a^  is  9k  focal  line 
of  the  new  cone,  and  the  line  ok'  (=  \  (fi^  -  pQ-^)  =  ij3o)  is  the  directive  normal, 
or  the  normal  to  the  director  plane  corresponding ;  and  the  formula  CXXXV. 
is  found  to  conduct  to  the  following, 

CXL.  .  .  cos  k'ot  =  sin  pok'  sin  pot, 

which  may  be  called  a  Geometrical  Equation  of  the  Cusp- Cone:  or  (more 
immediately)  of  that  Parallel  Cone,  which  has  (as  above)  its  vertex  removed 
to  the  wave-centre  o. 

(57.)  Verifications  of  CXL.  may  be  obtained,  by  supposing  the  side  ot  to 
be  one  of  the  two  right  lines,  p'l,  p\,  in  which  the  cone  is  cut  by  iYiQ  plane  of 
the  figure  (or  of  ae) ;  that  is,  by  assuming  either 

OXU. . .  OT  =  p'l  =  jUo  +  Po"*  II  o^>    or    OXLr. .  .  OT  =  p\  =  po  +  fto"^  II  ow; 

and  it  is  easy  to  show,  not  only  that  these  ttoo  iides,  ou,  ow,  make  (as  in 
fig.  89)  an  obtuse  angle  with  each  other,  but  also  that  they  belong  to  one 
common  sheet,  of  the  cone  here  considered,  because  each  makes  an  acute  angle 
with  the  directive  normal  ok'.        . 

(58.)  Another  way  of  arriving  at  this  result,  is  to  observe  that  the 
equation  GXXXIII.  takes  easily  the  rectangular  form, 

OXLII. .  .  (Sp'  (U;«.  +  Up.))*  =  (8/  (Tl/ti,  -  Up,))'  +  T^.  {SpTJ^.Y ; 

the  internal  axis  of  the  cusp-cane  has  therefore  the  direction  of  Ufig  +  JJp„  that 
is,  of  the  internal  bisector  of  the  angle  poq,  while  the  external  bisector  of  the 
same  angle  is  one  of  the  two  external  axes,  and  the  third  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  po,  po  >  ^^^  Sp'  (Upo  +  Upo)  <  0,  whether  p'  =  p\,  or  =  p\ :  and 
therefore  these  two  sides,  p\  and  p\,  belong  (as  above)  to  one  sheet,  because 
each  is  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  internal  aods  Upo  +  XTpo. 

(59.)  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  second  focal  line  of  i\iQ  parallel  cone  (66.)  is 
/lo  or  OQ ;  and  that  the  second  directive  normal  corresponding  is  the  line  ok 
(45.),  in  the  same  fig.  89;  whence  may  be  derived  (comp.  CXL.)  this 
second  geometrical  equation  of  the  cone  at  o, 

CXTjTTI.  .  .  cos  KOT  =  sin  koq  sin  qot  ;    with    koq  -  pok'. 
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(60.)  And  finally,  as  a  bifocal  but  still  geometrical  form  of  the  equation  of 
the  cusp-coney  with  its  vertex  thus  transferred  to  o,  we  may  write, 

CXLIV.  .  .  L  POT  +  z  QOT  =  const.  =  L  wou. 

(61.)  Any  legitimate  form  of  any  one  of  the  four  functions  ^p^  f^'^p,  Sp^p^ 
Sp^"^p,  when  treated  by  rules  of  tlie  present  Calculus  which  have  been  already 
stated  and  exemplified,  not  only  conducts  to  the  connected  forms  of  the 
three  other  functions  of  the  group,  but  also  gives  the  corresponding  forms  of 
equation,  of  the  Ware  and  the  Index- Surface. 

(62.)  For  instance,  with  the  significations  (32.)  of  Vo  and  vi,  the  scalar 
function  Sptp'^p,  which  is  =  I  in  the  equation  XXX.  of  the  Reciprocal 
Ellipsoid  (9.),  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  cyclic  fotm^  with  vo,  vi 
for  the  cyclic  normals  of  that  ellipsoid, 

OXLV.  .  .  ^pif^p  =  -  6y  +  (a'  -  c«)i*Sv(^Sv,p ; 

reciprocating  which  (comp.  361),  we  are  led  to  a  bifocal  form  of  the  function 
Sptpp,  which  function  was  made  =  1  in  the  equation  XXIX.  of  the  Generating 
Ellipsoid  (8.),  and  is  now  expressed  by  this  other  equation  (comp.  360,  407), 

OXLVI. .  .  ^^^,  {Bp^p  +  6V)  =  (8vop)»  +  (Sv.p)»  -  2  ^  Bv^v^p ; 

Vo,  vi  being  here  the  two  (real)  focal  lines  of  the  same  ellipsoid  (8.),  or  of  its 
(imaginary)  asymptotic  cone. 

(63.)  Substituting  then  these  forms  (62.),  of  Sp^p  and  S/o^^^p,  in  the 
equation  LXIII.,  we  find  (after  a  few  reductions)  this  new  form  of  the 
Equation  of  the  Wave : 

CXLVII.  .  .  (2p«-(a'-c')8vop8i/,p+fl«+(j»)»=(fl*-OMl-(Sv«p)')  {l-(Sv,p)M; 

whence  it  follows  at  once,  that  each  of  the  four  planes  CXI.  touches  the  wave^ 
along  the  circle  in  which  it  ads  the  quadriCj  with  Vq,  vi  for  cyclic  normab,  which  is 
found  by  equating  to  zero  the  expression  squared  in  the  first  member  of 
CXLYII.  For  example,  the^rs^  plane  CXI.  touches  the  wave  along  that 
circUy  or  wave-ridge,  of  which  on  this  plan  the  equations  are, 

CXLVIII.  .  .  SvoP  +  1  =  0,    2p»  +  (fl*  -  c')8vip  -  (a*  +  c')8voP  =  0  ; 
and  because 

CXUX.  .  .  i>{vo  +  vi)  =  -  a-'(vg  +  vi),    ^(i/o  -  vi)  =  -  (r*(vo  -  vi). 
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and  therefore,  with  the  value  OXIII.  of  a^y 

C!L.  .  .  <ro  =  -  aV^Vo  =  i((«'  +  c*)vo  -  (a*  -  c')vi)y 

the  second  equation  OXLYIII.  repreBents  (comp.  OX.)  the  diacentric  sphere^ 

GLL. . .  p*  -  ScFop,    or    GLV. .  .  &r^''  -  1, 

wliioh  passes  through  the  wave-centre  o,  and  of  whioh  the  rtdge  here  oonsidered 
is  a  section.  The  diameter  of  that  ridge  may  thus  be  shown  again  to  have 
the  value  OXII. ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  circle  is  a  section  also  of 
the  cone^ 

CLII.  . .  SvopSiF^p  «  -  /o',    or    CLir.  .  .  SvopScop'*  =  -  1. 

(64.)  It  was  shown  in  (17.)  that  the  vibration  dp^  at  ant/  point  of  the 
wave-surface,  or  at  the  end  of  ant/  ray  p,  is  perpendicular  to  ^'^p,  as  well 
as  to  ^  by  II. ;  and  is  therefore  tangential  to  the  variable  ellipsoid  LIX  ,  as 
well  as  to  the  wave  itself.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  this  vibration  must 
have  generally  the  direction  of  the  auxiliary  vector  Wf  because  not  only 
S/iw  =  0,  by  XXXIX.,  but  also  Sw^'^/o  »  Spi^'^u)  =  Spv  =  0,  by  XXII.  and 
XXXYII.  Indeed,  this  parallelism  of  Sp  to  oi  results  at  once  by  XXXYII. 
from  XII. 

(65.)  If  then  we  denote  by  S^p  an  infinitesimal  vector,  such  as  juS/o,  which 
is  tangential  to  the  wave,  but  perpendicular  to  the  vibration  Sp,  the  parallelism 
Sp  II  CO  will  give, 

OLIII.  .  .  S'p  =  /iSp  11  fio}  ±  Pj    because    CLIIF.  .  .  SpfAw  »  0 ; 
whence 

CLIV.  .  .  BpS'p  =  0,    STFp  =  0,    or    GLV.  .  .  Tp  =  r  «  const., 

for  this  new  direction  S^p  of  motion  upon  the  wave. 

(66.)  And  thus  (or  otherwise)  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  Orthogonal 
Trqfectories  to  the  Lines  of  Vibration  (17.)  are  the  curves  in  which  the  Wave 
is  cut  by  Concentric  Spheres^  such  as  OLV. ;  that  is  by  the  spheres  p*  +  r'  =  0, 
in  which  the  radius  r  is  constant  for  any  one^  but  varies  in  passing  from  one 
to  another. 

(67.)  The  spherical  curves  (r),  which  are  thus  orthogonal  to  what  we  have 
called  the  lines  {h)  of  vibration,  are  sphero»conics  on  the  wave ;  either  because 

Hamilton's  £lbmknts  of  Quatkbnions,  Vol.  II.  >  Y 
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each  such  curve  (r)  is,  by  XXVIII.,  situated  on  a  concentric  and  quadric 
cone^  namely, 

OLVI. .  .0  =  Sp(#  +  O"V; 

or  because,  by  XXYII.,  it  is  on  this  other  concentric  quadric^ 

CLVn, . .  -  1  =  S/>(^-*  +  r«)-V. 

(68.)  It  is  easy  to  prove  (comp.  LXXV.)  that,  for  any  real  point  of  the 
wave,  r^  cannot  be  less  than  (;',  nor  greater  than  a' ;  and  that  the  squares  of 
the  scalar  semiaxes  of  the  new  quadric  CLYII.  are,  in  algebraically  ascending 
order,  r*  -  a',  r'  -  6',  r*  -  c* ;  so  that  this  surface  is  generally  an  hpperboloidj 
with  one  sheet  or  vtrith  twOy  according  as  r  >  or  <  6. 

(69.)  And  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  conjugate  hyperboloidy 

OLVIII.  .  .  +  1  =  Sp  (^->  +  r»)>, 

which  has  two  sheets  or  one^  in  the  same  two  cases,  r  >  b^r  <by  and  has  (in 
descending  order)  the  values, 

OLIX.  .  .  a»  -  r«,     6»  -  r>,    c»-r«, 

for  the  squares  of  its  scalar  semiaxes,  is  confocal  with  the  generating  ellipsoid 

XXIX. ;  so  that  the  quadric  OLYII.  itself  is  the  conjugate  of  such  a  confocal 

(70.)  To  form  a  distinct  conception  (comp.  (67.))  of  the  course  of  a  curve 

(r)  upon  the  wave,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distinguish  the  five  following  cases : 

CLX.  .  .  (a) . .  r  =  fl  ;     (j3)  • .  r  <  «,  >  6  ;     (y) . .  r  =  6  ; 

(8) . .  r  <  6,  >  c ;     («) . .  r  =  o. 

(71.)  In  each  of  the  three  cases  (a)  (7)  («),  the  conic  (r)  becomes  a  circle^ 
in  one  or  other  of  the  three  principal  planes :  namely  the  circle  (a),  for  the 
case  (a) ;  [b]  for  (7) ;  and  [c]  for  (c). 

(72.)  In  the  case  (j3),  the  curve  (r)  is  one  of  double  curvature^  and  consists 
of  ttco  closed  ovals,  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  toavcy  and  separated  by  the 
plane  (a),  which  plane  is  not  (really^  mety  in  any  point,  by  the  complete  sphero- 
conic  (r) ;  and  each  separate  oval  crosses  the  plane  (b)  perpendicularly^  in  two 
(real)  points  of  the  ellipse  (6),  which  are  exteinal  to  the  circle  (6) :  while  the 
same  oval  crosses  also  the  plane  (c)  at  right  angles,  in  some  two  real  points  of 
the  ellipse  (0). 
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(73.)  Finally,  in  the  remaining  case  (S),  the  ovals  are  separated  by  the 
plane  (c),  and  each  crosses  the  plane  (b)  at  right  angles,  in  ttco  points  of  the 
ellipse  {b)y  which  are  interior  to  the  circle  (b)  ;  crossing  also  perpendicularly 
the  plane  (a),  in  two  points  of  the  ellipse  (a). 

(74.)  Analogous  remarks  apply  to  the  lines  of  vibration  (A) ;  which  are 
either  the  ellipses  (a)  {b)  {c),  or  else  orthogonals  to  the  circles  (a)  [b)  {c)y  and 
generally  to  the  sphero-conics  (r),  as  appears  easily  from  foregoing  results. 

(75.)  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  when  we  only  know  the  direction  (Ufi), 
but  not  the  length  (T/u),  of  an  index-vector  fi^  so  that  we  have  ttpo  parallel 
tangent  planes  to  the  ivavCf  at  one  common  side  of  the  centre^  the  directions 
of  the  vibrations  Sp  differ  generally  for  these  tv)o  planesy  according  to  a  law 
which  it  is  easy  to  assign  as  follows. 

(76.)  The  second  values  of  /«  and  Sp  being  denoted  by  /i^  and  Sp^,  we  have, 
by  the  equation  IS.  of  the  index-surface,  these  two  other  equations  : 

OLXI.  .  .  0  «  8/ii  (^-*  - /ii-»)-V ;      OLXI'. .  .  0  =  S/u  (^"^  - /n,"')- V ; 

of  which  the  difference  gives,  suppressing  the  factor  /(*,"•  -  |«"", 

OLXn.  .  .  0  «  S)u  (^-^  -  fi;^)"  (^-^  -  n-^Y'fi ; 
or 

OLXn'. . .  0  «  S  («-^  -  fi^y  fjL iir'  -  fi;')-% 

because  (^"^  -  M/*)'S  ^  *  functional  operator,  is  setf-conjugatCy  so  that  ft  may 
be  transferred  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other ;  just  as,  if  v  =  ^/o  be  such  a 
self-conjugate  function  of  p,  then  v'  =  Sv<^p  »  Sp^v  -  S/o^*p,  &c. 
(77.)  But,  by  YIII.,  we  have  the  parallelisms, 

OLXIII.  .  .  8p  II  (iT'  -  fT^y'fi ;        OLXIII'.  . .  Sp,  ||  (^-*  -  fi^Tfi ; 

hence,  by  GLSlT.f  we  have  the  very  simple  relation, 

CliXIV.  .  .88p8p,=  0; 

that  is,  the  two  vibrations^  in  the  two  parallel  planes,  are  mutually  rectangular. 
(78.)  The  following  quite  different  method  has  however  the  advantage  of 
not  only  proving  anew  this  known  relation  of  rectangularity,  but  also  of 
assigning  quaternion  expressions  for  the  two  directions  separately :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  leading  easily  to  what  appears  to  be  a  new  and  elegant 
Geometrical  Construction^  simpler  in  some  respects  than  the  known  one,  which 
can  indeed  be  deduced  from  it. 

2  Y2 
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(79.)  By  the  first  principles  of  Fresnel's  theory  (oomp.  (3.)),  the  vibration 
{Sp)i  on  any  one  tangent  plane  to  the  wavey  is  situated  in  the  normal  plane 
(through  /Li),  which  contains  the  direction  (Se)  of  the  elastic  farce ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  have  the  Equation  of  Complanarity^ 

OLXV. .  .  S/ii8|t)&  =  0. 

(80.)  We  have  then^  by  II.  and  Y.,  the  system  of  the  two  equations, 

OLXVI. .  .  B^fihp  =  0,    8;i8p^-^8p  «  0 ; 

comparing  which  with  the  equations  of  the  same  form, 

Si/T  «  0,     Svr^r  -  0,  410,  V.  VI. 

we  derive  at  once  the  following  Construction^  which  may  also  be  expressed  as  a 
Theorem  : — 

"  At  either  of  the  ttvo  points  q  of  the  Reciprocal  Ellipsoid  XXX.,  the  tangent 
plane  at  which  is  parallel  to  that  at  the  given  point  v  of  the  Wave,  the  tangents  to 
the  Lines  of  Curvature  Of%  the  Ellipsoid  are  parallel  to  the  tangents  to  the  Lines 
of  Vibration  on  the  Wave  "  ;  namely,  to  one  at  that  given  point  p  itself  and  to 
another  at  the  other  point  t\  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre,  at  which  the 
tangent  plane  is  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  others  above  mentioned. 

(81.)  Thus,  for  each  of  the  two  points  p,  p'  the  line  of  vibration  is  parallel 
to  one  of  the  lines  of  curvature  at  q  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  what  precedes, 
that  the  other  of  these  last  lines  has  the  direction  of  the  corresponding 
Orthogonal  (66.)  at  p  or  p' :  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  confusion. 

(82.)  As  regards  quaternion  egressions,  for  the  ttco  vibrations  on  a  given 
wave-front,  the  sub-article,  410,  (8.),  with  notations  suitably  modified,  shows 
by  its  formulae  XIX.  XXII.  that  we  have  here  the  equations, 

CLXVII.  . .  0  =  SfjLSpvJBpvi  =  SfiSpvJ&viSp  +  S/iSpviSvoSp, 

and  CXVIII.  .  .Sp\\  VY^v^  ±  XJV/uvi, 

if  Vo,  vi  be,  as  in  earlier  formulsB  of  the  present  Series  422,  the  cyclic  normals 
of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  which  are  often  called  the  Optic  Axes  of  the  Crystal. 
(83.)  And  hence  may  be  deduced  the  knovm  construction,  namely,  that 
"for  any  given  direction  of  wave-front,  the  two  planes  of  polarisation,  perpen- 
dicular respectively  to  the  two  vibrations  in  Fresnel's  theory,  bisect  the  tivo 
supplementary  and  diedral  angles,  which  the  two  optic  axes  subtend  at  the  normal 
to  the  front " :  or  that  these  planes  of  polarization  bisect,  internally  ami 
exterfially,  the  angle  between  the  ttco  plumes,  pv^  and  pvi. 
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(84.)  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  remark,  that  if  /i  and  /u^  be  any  two 
index-vectorB,  which  have  (as  in  (76.))  the  same  direction ^  but  not  the  same 
kngthy  the  equation  LXIY.  enables  us  to  establish  the  two  converse  relations : 

OLSJX.  . .  abcTfi,  -  (Sju^^)"* ;        OLXIX'.  .  .  abcTfi  =  (Sfi.f^fi,)^. 

(85.)  Either  by  changing  a,  4,  c^i^^  fi  to  er*,  6"*,  c"*,  ^"^,  /»,  or  by  treating 
the/orm  LXIII.,  in  (19.),  of  the  EqwUion  of  the  Wave^  as  we  have  just 
treated  the  form  LXIY.,  of  the  equation  of  Index- Surface^  in  the  same 
sub-article  (19.),  we  see  that  if  p  and  p,  be  any  two  condirectional  rays 
(Up^  =  Up),  then, 

CLXX.  .  .  {abcy^Tp,  =  (Sp^-^)"*,    or,    ahcTp;"^  =  (8p0-»* ; 
and 

CLXX'. .  .  {ahcy^Tp  -  S  {p.^^pX^,  or,    oicTp"^  =  (8py*"W*. 

(86.)  A  somewhat  interesting  geometrical  consequence  may  be  deduced 
from  these  last  formulaa,  when  combined  with  the  equation  LIX.  of  that 
variable  ellipsoid^  Bp^'^p  =  h\  which  cuts  the  wave  in  a  line  of  vibration  (A). 
For  if  we  introduce  this  symbol  A*  for  Spipr^p,  and  write  r^,  instead  of  Tp^  to 
denote  the  kngth  of  the  second  ray  p^y  the  first  equation  CLXX.  will  take  this 
simple  form, 

OLXXI.  .  .  r,  -  abch-^, 

which  shows  at  once  that  r^  and  A  are  together  constant^  or  toget/ier  variable ; 
and  therefore,  that  "  a  Line  of  Vibration  on  one  Sheet  of  the  Wave  is  prqfected 
into  an  Orthogonal  Trajectory  to  all  such  Lines  on  the  other  Sheets  and  conversely 
the  latter  into  the  former^  by  the  Vectors  p  of  the  Wave  "  :  so  that  one  of  these 
two  curves  would  appear  to  be  superposed  upon  the  other ^  to  an  eye  placed  at 
the  Wave- Centre  o. 

(87.)  The  visual  conSy  here  conceived,  is  represented  by  the  equation  OLVI., 
with  some  constant  value  of  r ;  and  as  being  a  surface  of  the  second  degree,  it 
ought  to  cut  the  wave,  which  is  one  of  the  fourth^  in  some  curve  of  the  ^'^A^A 
degree ;  or  in  some  system  of  curves,  which  have  the  product  of  their  dimen- 
sions equal  to  eight.  Accordingly  we  now  see  that  the  complete  iniersectiony 
of  the  cone  CLVI.  with  the  wave,  consists  of  two  curves,  each  of  the  fourth 
degree;  one  of  these  being,  as  in  (67.),  a  complete  sphero-conic  (r),  and  the 
other  a  complete  line  of  vibration  (A)  :  a  new  geometrical  connexion  being 
thus  established  between  these  two  quartic  curves. 


i 
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(88.)  As  additional  verifications,  we  may  regard  the  three  principal  planes^ 
as  limits  of  the  cutting  cones ;  for  then,  in  the  plane  {a)  for  instance,  the  circle 
{a)  and  the  ellipse  («),  which  are  (in  a  sense)  projections  of  each  other,  and 
of  which  the  latter  has  been  seen  to  be  a  line  of  vibration^  are  represented 
respectively  by  the  two  equations, 

OLXXII.  .  .  r  «  a,    and    CLXXIF. .  .  ftc  =  A% 

in  agreement  with  GLXXI. ;  and  similarly  for  the  two  other  planes. 

(89.)  It  was  an  early  result  of  the  quaternions,  that  an  ellipsoid  with  its 
centre  at  the  origin  might  be  adequately  represented  by  the  equatipn  (oomp. 
281,  XXIX.,  or  282,  XIX.), 

CLXXIIL  ..T(ip  +  pic)=K'-i»,    if    Ti>Tie; 

or,  without  any  restriction  on  the  two  vector  constants,  <,  ic,  by  this  other 
equation,* 

CLXxnr. . .  T(/p  +  pkY  =  (ic»  -  ey. 

(90.)  Comparing  this  with  S/o^p  =  1,  as  the  equation  XXIX.  of  the 
Oenerating  Ellipsoid^  we  see  that  we  are  to  satisfy,  independently  of  /d,  or  as 
an  identity^  the  relation  (comp.  336) : 

CLXXIV.  . .  (k»  -  O'S/o^p  =  [ip  +  pk)  {pi  +  Kp)  =  (i»  +  ic')p*  +  2&ipKp ; 

which  is  done  by  assuming  (comp.  again  336)  this  cyclic  form  for  ^, 

CLXXV.  .  .  (ic»  -  i^Yi^p  =  [e  +  ^)p  +  2'Ykpi  =  (i  -  kYp  +  2&kp  +  2kSip  ; 

or  as  in  (24.)  comp.  359,  III.  IV., 

^^gp  +  yXpX'y    S/t>^/ti  =  ^p»  +  SA/t)X>  =  1 ;    LXXII.  LXXIII. 


*  TbiB  equation,  CLXXIIF.  or  CliXXII.,  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  anthor  as  a  form  of 
the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid,  has  been  selected  by  his  friend  Professor  Peter  Guthrie  Tail,  now  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  basis  of  an  admirable  Paper,  entitled:  **  Quaternion  Inyeetigations  connected  with 
Fresnel's  Wave- Surface,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  for  1866,  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf 
Pure  and  Applied  Malhemalica  ;  and  which  the  present  M'riter  can  strongly  recommend  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  all  quaternion  students.  Indeed,  Professor  Tait,  who  has  already  published  tracts  un 
other  applications  of  Quaternions,  mathematical  and  physical,  including  some  on  Electro -Dynamics, 
appears  to  the  writer  eminentiy  fitted  to  carry  on,  happily  and  usefully,  this  new  branch  of  mathe- 
matical science :  and  likely  to  become  in  it,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  one  of  the  chief 
successors  to  its  inventor. 


B^rvr 
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with  expressions  for  the  constants  g^  A,  X^  which  give,  by  LXXYI.,  the 
following  values  for  the  scalar  semiaxes,* 

OLXXYI..  .a  =  Ti  +  T»c;    b«^''  ,;    c  =  Ti-Tic; 

i(i-ic) 

whence  conversely, 

CLXXVIL  ..Tc  =  ^;    Tic  =  ^;    T(£-ic)  »  ^;  &c. 

(91.)  Knowing  thus  the  form  OLXXY.  of  the  function  ^,  which  answers 
in  the  present  case  to  the  given  equation  OLXXIII.  of  the  generating 
ellipsoid,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  calculations,  so  as 
to  reproduce,  in  connexion  with  the  ttoo  constants  <,  k,  all  the  preceding 
theorems  and  formulae  of  the  present  Series,  respecting  the  Wave  and  the 
Index-Surface.  But  it  may  be  more  useful  to  show  briefly,  before  we 
conclude  the  Series,  how  we  can  pass  from  Quaternions  to  Cartesian  Co- 
ordinates j  in  any  question  or  formula,  of  the  kind  lately  considered. 

(92.)  The  three  italic  letters^  ijk,  conceived  to  be  connected  by  the  four 
fundamental  relations^ 

t»  =/  =  A'  =  t;*  =  -  1,  (A),  183, 

were  originally  the  only  peculiar  symbols  of  the  present  Calculus ;  and  although 
they  are  not  now  so  much  used,  as  in  the  early  practice  of  quaternions,  because 
certain  general  signs  of  operation^  such  as  S,  V,  T,  IT,  K,  have  since  been 
introduced,  yet  they  (the  symbols  ijk)  may  be  supposed  to  be  still  familiar 
to  a  student,  as  links  between  quaternions  and  coordinates, 

(93.)  We  shall  therefore  merely  write  down  here  some  leading  expressions, 
of  which  the  meaning  and  utility  seem  likely  to  be  at  once  perceived,  especially 
after  the  Calculations  above  performed  in  this  Series. 


*  The  reader,  at  this  stage,  might  perhaps  usefully  turn  hack  to  that  Construction  of  the  £Uip8oidf 
illustrated  hy  fig.  63  (page  234,  vol.  i.,  and  page  184),  with  the  Remarks  thereon,  which  were  given 
in  the  few  last  Series  of  the  Section  II.  i.  13,  pages  230,  242,  vol.  i.  It  will  he  seen  there  that  the 
three  vectors,  i,  «,  i  -  k,  of  which  the  lengths  are  expressed  hy  CLXXYII.,  are  the  three  sides 
CB,  CA,  AB,  of  what  may  he  called  the  Generating  Triangle  abc  in  the  figure  ;  and  that  the  deduction 
GLXXVI.,  of  the  three  semiaxesj  abc,  from  the  ttoo  vector  constants,  i,  k,  with  many  connected  results, 
can  he  very  simply  exhihited  hy  Geometry,  The  whole  suhject,  of  the  equation  T(ip+pic)  =  /c^  - »»  of 
the  ellipsoid,  was  very  fully  treated  in  the  Lectures  ;  and  the  calculations  may  he  made  more  general, 
by  the  transformations  assigned  in  the  long  but  important  Section  III.  ii.  6  of  the  present  Elements, 
so  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  more  on  it  in  this  place. 
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(94.)  The  yeotor  semiaxes  of  the  generating  ellipsoid  being  oalled  a,  /3,  7 
(comp.  (40.)  (42.)),  we  may  write, 

CLXXVin. . .  a  -  w,   /3  -ys,   7  «  *<? ; 

CLXXIX.  .  .  ^p  =  d"8a"p  +  /3-^Sj3-V  +  7"S7>  =  Sa-^Sa->  =  -  Sir»a? ; 
CLXXX.  .  .  Bpi>p  =  S(So-V)»  =  Sfl-V ;      CLXXXI.  .  .  Spf'p  =  So'a;' ; 

CLXXXII.  .  .{^-\-e)p  =  Sa(a-»  +  ^  Sa>  ; 
OLXXXIII.  .  .  (0  +  e)->  -  Sa  (a-»  +  «)-^  8o> ; 
OLXXXIV.  .  .  if  r»  =  Tp»  =  Sr«,  then  v  =  r^{ii,  +  r-^Y^p 


=  yr^2  ^  =  -   S 


CLXXXV. . .  forTTat^^  0  =Spu  =  S-^  =  -^+  -f^;  +  :t^.; 

or 

CLXXX VI.  .  .  1  =  -  Spw  =  -  S/o^v  =  —  Sv^p 

ar*  aj*  y*  «■ 


i> 


and  the  Index- Surface  may  be  treated  similarly,  or  obtained  from  the  Wave 
by  changing  abc  to  their  reoiprocalfl. 

423.  As  an  eighth  specimen  of  physical  application  we  shall  investigate, 
by  quaternions,  Mao  Cullagh's  Theorem  of  the  Polar  Plane*  and  some  things 
therewith  connected,  for  an  important  case  of  incidence  of  polarized  light  on 
a  biaxal  crystal :  namely,  for  what  was  called  by  him  the  case  of  uniradial 
iHbratiom. 

(1.)  Let  homogeneous  light  in  air  (or  in  a  vacuum),  with  a  velocity t 
taken  for  unity,  fall  on  a  plane  face  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  with  such 
a  polarization  that  only  one  refracted  ray  shall  result ;  let  /»,  p\  p"  denote  the 
vectors  ofray-veloeity  of  the  incident,  refracted,  and  reflected  lights  respectively, 
p  having  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray^  prolonged  within  the  crystaly  but  p" 

*  See  pages  39,  40  of  the  Paper  by  that  great  mathematical  and  phyucal  philosopher,  "  On  the 
Laws  of  Crystalline  Reflexum  and  Hefroccion,*'  already  referred  to  in  the  Note  lo  page  324  {Tratu^ 
actions  R.  I.  A.,  yol.  xyiii.,  part  i.). 

t  Of  course,  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  units  of  time  and  space,  the  veloeities  and  slaicmss$s^  here 
spoken  of,  may  be  represented  by  linM  as  short  as  may  be  thought  oonyenient. 
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that  of  the  reflected  ray  ouMde ;  and  let  f/  be  the  veeiar  ^  toave'shtcnusj  or 
the  mdea^veetor  (eomp.  422,  (1.)),  for  the  refracted  light :  these /ot^r  veotora 
being  all  drawn  from  a  given  point  of  inoidenoe  o,  and  f/^  like  p »  beuig 
fcithin  the  oryfltal. 

(2.)  Then,  by  all^  waw  theories  of  lights  translated  into  the  present 
notation,  we  have  the  equations, 

I.  ..p'-S/iiV  =  p''**-i; 

II.  .  .  p''  =  -  vpv"*,    with    ir.  .  •  V  =  fA  -  pf 
where  i/  is  a  normal  to  the  face ;  whenoe  also, 

ni...p"-ps^4l£-vs^; 

IV.  ..p"+|t)  =  2«,    if    IV'.  .  .1  =  v-*V|«V-v-Tv|t>; 

and 

V. .  .  p"  -  p  =  -  2vSpv"*  =  -  2v"^S/»v ; 

so  that  the  three  vectors^  p,  fi\  fl\  terminate  on  one  right  line^  whioh  isperpen' 
ditular  to  the  face  of  the  crystal :  and  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the 
first  and  third  of  them,  or  between  the  incident  and  reflected  raye,  is  the 
intersection  i  of  Hie  plane  of  incidence  with  the  same  plane  face. 

(3.)  Let  r,  /,  /'  be  the  fetors  of  vibration  for  the  three  rays  p,  p\  p\ 
oonoeived  to  be  drawn  from  their  respective  extremities ;  then,  by  a/Zf  theories 
of  tangential  vibration,  we  have  the  equations, 

VI.  .  .  Spr  =  0  ;        VII.  .  .  S/«V-0;        VIH.  .  .  SpV-  0; 

to  whioh  MaoOullagh  adds  the  supposition  (a),  that  the  vibration  in  the 

crystal  is  perpendicular  to  the  refracted  ray:  or,  with  the  present  symbols, 

that 

IX.  .  .  8pY  -  0 ;    whenoe    X.  . .  r  ||  V/iV, 

the  direction  of  the  refracted  vibration  /  being  thus  in  general  determined^ 
when  those  of  the  vectors  p^  and  f/  are  given. 

*  Theee  equations  may  be  deduced^  for  example,  from  the  prinoiples  of  Huyghens,  M  dtated  in 
his  TraetaiuB  d$  Limine  (Opera  reliqua,  Amst.,  1728). 

t  The  equations  VI.  VII.  VIII.  hold  good,  for  instance,  on  FresneVs  principles ;  but  Fresnel's 
tangential  yibration  in  the  crystal  has  a  direction  j^^f^nc^icu^  to  that  adopted  by  MaoCullagh. 

Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  o»  Quatbknions,  Vol.  II.  »  ^ 
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(4.)  To  deduoe  from  /  the  tivo  other  yibrationSy  r  and  t\  Mao  Gallagh 
asBumeBy  (6),  the  Principle  of  Equivalent  Vibratiom^  expresaed  here  by  the 
formula^ 

XI.  .  .  T  —  r'  +  r '  =  0, 

in  virtue  of  whioh  the  three  vibrations  are  parallel  to  one  common  plane,  and 
the  refraoted  vibration  iB  the  vector  sum  (or  resultant)  of  the  other  two ; 
(c),  the  Principle  of  the  Vis  Viva,  by  whioh  the  reflected  and  refracted  lights  are 
together  equal  to  the  incident  lights  whioh  is  oonoeived  to  have  caused  them ; 
and  (d),  the  Principle  of  Constant  Density  of  the  Ether ^  whereby  the  masses  of 
ether  J  disturbed  by  the  three  lights,  are  simply  proportional  to  their  volumes : 
the  two  last  hypotheses*  being  here  jointly  expressed  by  the  equation, 

XII.  . .  Sv  (pr*  -  pV»  +  pV)  =  0. 

(6.)  Eliminating  p"  and  r"  from  XII.  by  V.  and  XI.,  t*  goes  off ;  and 
we  find,  with  the  help  of  I.  and  ir.,  the  following  Unear  equation  in  r, 

XIII.  ..2S-,  =  1  +  |^=|^',    if    Xnr. ..  v'=/^'-p'; 

a  second suoh  equation  is  obtained  by  eliminating  p'  and  /'  by  III.  and  XI. 
from  Vni.,  and  attending  to  I.  VI.  VII.,  namely, 

XrV.  .  .  2S/t)vSftV  =  (/>'-  fi^) SpT  =  -  S/Lc'v'Spr' ; 

and  a  third  linear  equation  in  r  is  given  immediately  by  VI. 

(6.)  Solving  then  for  r,  by  the  rules  of  the  present  Caloulus,  this  system 
of  the  three  linear  and  soalar  equations  VI.  XIII.  XIV.,  we  find  for  the 
incident  vibration  the  following  vector  expression,'^ 

XV-     •'■=S^';     or    XV'.  .  .  2rSpi;  -  r'Spv' -  v'Spr' ; 

*  In  the  concluding  Note  (page  74)  to  this  Paper,  Professor  HaoCullagh  refers  to  an  elaborate 
Memoir  by  Professor  Neumann,  publisbed  in  1837  (in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  183^,  aa  oontainiog 
precisely  the  miim  tyatem  of  hypothetical  principles  respecting  light.  But  there  was  evidently  a 
complete  mutual  independence,  in  the  researches  of  those  two  eminent  men.  Some  remarks  on  thia 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Froceedings  of  the  B.  I.  A.,  yol.  i.,  pages  232, 374,  and  toI.  iL,  page  96. 

t  The  expressions  XY.  ZYI.  enable  us  to  determine,  not  only  the  dirHiiona  T7r,  Ur"  of  the 
incident  and  reJUeted  vibrations,  but  also  their  amplitudes  Tr,  Tr",  or  the  intensities  Tt>,  TV^  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  liffhts,  for  any  given  or  assumed  amplitude  Tr'  of  the  refracted  vibration,  or 
intensity  Tr^*  of  the  refracted  light,  after  having  determined  the  direction  W  of  the  refracted 
vibration  by  means  of  die  formula  X. 
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^  and  aooordingly  it  may  be  verified  by  mere  inspeotioiiy  with  the  help  of  YII. 

and  IX.,  that  this  vector  value  of  r  satisfies  the  three  scalar  equations  (5.). 

And  when  the  incident  vibration  has  been  thus  deduced  from  the  refracted 

vibration  /,  the  reflected  vibration  r'  is  at  once  given  by  the  formula  XI.,  or 

by  the  expression, 

XVI.  ../'=/ -r; 

f 

7.)  The  relation  XV.  gives  at  once  the  equation  of  comphnarityy 

XVII.  .  .  Sv'rr'  =  0,    or  the  formula    XVIII.  .  .  /  -  p'  |||  r,  / ; 

if  then  a  plane  be  anywhere  so  drawn,  as  to  be  parallel  (4.)  to  the  three 
vibrations  r,  r',  /',  it  will  be  pcurallel  also  to  the  line  fi  -  p',  which  connects  two 
corre^onding  points^  on  the  wave  and  index-surface  in  the  crystal :  but  this  is 
one  form  of  enunciation  of  Professor  Mac  CuUagh's  Theorem  of  the  Polar 
Plane,  which  theorem  is  thus  deduced  with  great  simplicity  by  quaternions, 
from  the  principles  above  supposed. 

(8.)  For  example,  if  we  suppose  that  of  and  oo,  in  fig.  89,  represent  the 
rrfracted  ray  p\  and  the  index  vector  y!  corresponding,  and  if  we  draw  through 
the  line  pq  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  then  the  plane  so 
drawn  will  contain  (on  the  principles  here  considered)  the  re/racted  vibration  /, 
and  will  he  parallel  to  both  the  incident  vibration  r  and  the  re,  lected  vibration  r"; 
whence  the  directions  of  the  two  latter  vibrations  may  be  in  general  deter- 
mined, as  being  also  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays,  p  and  p" :  and  then  the  relative  intensities  (Tr*,  T/',  IV'*)  of  the  three 
lights  may  be  deduced  from  the  relative  amplitudes  (Tr,  T/,  Tr ')  of  the  three 
vibrations,  which  may  themselves  be  found  from  the  three  complanar  directions, 
by  a  simple  resolution  of  one  line  /  into  two  others,  of  which  it  is  the  vector 
sum,  as  if  the  vibrations  were  forces. 

(9.)  The  equations  IF.  lY^  Y.  and  XIII^  enable  us  to  express  the  four 
vectors,  fi{^p+  v),  i{=  p-  v'^Svp),  p'{^  p  -  2v"*8v/()),  and  /(»  p  +  t  -  v), 
in  terms  of  the  three  vectors  p,  v,  v,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
the  relation, 

XIX.  ..«(«/»-  v'^^vp),    p"  (=  p  -  2v->Svp),    and    pirp-^v-v), 

XIX.  . .  v'  +  2Sv/9  =  Sv'(/t>  +  v),    because    XIX'. .  .  ^vp  «  S  (v'  -  v)p, 

as  in  XTTI.,  or  because  /*'*  -/:>'  =  S/xV  by  I.  and  Xlir. ;  and  with  which  / 
is  oonnected  (YII.  and  IX.),  by  the  two  equations, 

XX.  ..8(p  +  v)r'  =  0,    and    XXI. .  .  Si;V  -  0; 
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while  r  and  t^  are  oonneoted  with  the  same  three  veotorSy  and  with  t\  by  the 
relatiooB  YI.  YIII.  XI.  XIIL,  whioh  oonduot,  by  elimination  of  t\  to  the 
following  system  (oomp.  (5.))  of  three  linear  and  soalar  equations  in  r, 

XXII.  .  .  Spr  «  0 ;     28 v/o8 VT  =  S v'  (p  +  v)  Si/r' ;     2Svp8r''r  =  Bv'p  ; 

and  therefore  to  the  vector  expression, 

2r8vp  =  VpvV,  as  in  XV. 

(10.)  By  these  or  other  transformations,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deducing 
this  new  equation,  in  which  w  may  be  any  vector, 

XXIII.  .  .  YvY{(p  -  «)r  -  (p'  -  w)t  +  (p"  -  «)r'')r'  «  0  ; 

and  conversely,  when  to  is  thus  treated  as  arbitrary^  the  formula  XXIII.,  with 
the  relations  (9.)  between  the  vectors  p,  p^  p'y  v,  v^  p^  but  without  any 
restriction  {except  itself)  on  r,  /,  r",  is  sufficient  to  give  the  tfco  vector 
equations, 

XI.  .  .  r  -  r'  +  r"  «  0,    and     XXIV.  .  .  pr-pr  +  pV  =  irv"*  +  y, 
in  which 
XXV.  ..a:==Sv(pr-pV+pVO-Si;MV,  and  XXVI.  ..y-S(pr-pVv  +  pVO; 

and  which  conduct  to  the  ttpo  scalar  equations  (among  others), 

XXVII.  ..8,c(pr-pY  +  pVO-0,    if    XXVir.  .  .  Sicv  =  0, 

and 

XXVIII.  • .  Si;p(Spr  -  SpV)  =  Svp  SpV ; 

so  that  if  we  now  suppose  the  equations  VI.  Vlll.  IX.  to  be  giveuy  the 
equation  Yll.  vnH  followy  by  XXVIII.  ;  while,  as  a  ease  of  XXVII.,  and 
with  the  signification  IV.  or  IV^  of  i,  we  have  the  equation, 

XXIX.  ..Siipr^  pV  +  p V)  -  0. 

(11.)  And  thus  (or  otherwise)  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  three  scalar 
equations  VI.  VIII.  IX.,  combined  with  the  one  vector  formula  XXIII., 
which  (on  account  of  the  arbitrary  en)  is  equivalent  to  five  scalar  equations, 
are  sufficient  to  give  the  same  direction  of  /,  and  the  same  dependencies  of  r 
and  /'  thereon,  as  those  expressed  by  the  equations  X.  XV.  XVI. ;  and 
therefore  (among  other  consequences),  to  the  fonnultt  XII.  and  XVII. 
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(12.)  But  the  equations  YL  YUI.  IX.  oootain  what  may  be  oalled  the 
Principle  of  Rectangular  Vibrations  (or  of  vibrations  rectangular  to  rays) ;  and 
the  formula  XXIII.  is  easily  interpreted  (416.),  as  expressing  what  may 
be  termed  the  Principle  of  the  Resultant  Couple :  namely,  the  theorem,  that 
if  the  three  vibrations  (or  displacements),  r,  /,  t\  be  regarded  as  three  forces^ 
RT,  rV,  r' V,  acting  at  the  ends  of  the  three  raySy  p,  p\  p",  or  or,  or',  or" 
(drawn  in  the  directions  (1.)  from  the  point  of  incidence  o),  then  this  other 
system  of  three  forces^  rt,  -  rV,  r'V  (conceived  as  applied  to  a  solid  body), 
is  equivalent  to  a  single  coupkj  of  which  the  plane  is  parallel  (or  the  axis 
perpendicular)  to  the  face  of  the  crystal. 

(13.)  It  follows  then,  by  (10.)  and  (11.),  that  from  these  two  principles,* 
(I.)  and  (II.  )f  we  can  infer  all  the  following : 

(III.)  the  Principle  of  Tangential  Vibrations  (or  of  vibrations  tangential  to 
the  waves) ; 

(IV.)  the  Principle  of  Equivalent  Vibrations  (4.); 

(V.)  the  Principle  of  the  Vis  Viva^  as  expressed  (in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  Constant  Density  of  the  Ether)  by  the  equation  XII. ; 

(VI.)  the  Principle  (or  Theorem)  of  the  Polar  Plane ; 

And  (VII.)  what  may  be  called  the  Principle  of  Equivalent  Moments,f 
namely,  theorem  that  the  Moment  of  the  Refracted  Vibration  (rV)  is  equal  to 


*  The  word  **  Principle  "  la  here  employed  with  the  usual  latitude,  as  representing  eith&r  an 
hffpotheHa  auumed^  or  a  theorem  deduced,  hut  made  a  ground  of  tubeequent  deduction.  Theprineiple 
(I.)  of  reetangtUwr  vibratume  eoineidee,  for  the  case  of  an  ordinary  medium,  with  the  principle  (III.) 
of  tangential  Tihrations ;  hut,  for  an  extraordinary  medium,  except  for  the  case  (not  here  considered) 
of  ordinary  rays  in  an  uniaxal  eryttal,  these  two  principles  are  diitinetf  although  both  were  assumed 
by  MacGuUagh  and  Neumann.  The  present  writer  has  already  disclaimed  (in  the  Note  to  page  323) 
any  responsibility  for  ihe  physical  hypotheses ;  so  that  the  results  giyen  above  are  offered  merely  as 
instances  of  mathematical  deduction  and  generalisation  attained  through  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions. 

t  In  a  yery  dear  and  able  Memoir,  by  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.  (now  Professor  Cayley),  "On 
Frofetsor  MacOullagh's  Theorem  of  the  Pokr  Plane,"  which  was  read  hefoie  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1857,  and  has  been  printed  in  toI.  yi.  of  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Academy  (pages  481-491),  this  name  **  principle  of  equivalent  moments,"  is  giyen  to  a  statement 
(page  489),  that  **  the  moment  of  £ff  round  the  azis  AM,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  Bt 
and  jrr  round  the  same  axis  "  ;  the  line  AS  being  (page  487)  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of 
incidence  with  the  plane  of  separation  of  the  two  media,  that  is,  with  ihefaee  of  the  crystal;  while 
£t,  Bt,  Kf  are  lines  representing  (page  488)  the  three  vibrations  (incident,  refracted,  and  reflected), 
at  the  ends  of  the  three  rays  All,  AS,  AJST,  which  are  drawn  from  the  point  of  incidence  ^,  so  as  to 
lie,  aU  three  (page  487),  within  the  crystal.  And  in  fact,  if  this  statement  be  modified,  either  by 
changing  the  sign  of  the  moment  of  BY  (page  491),  or  by  drawing  the  r^ted  ray  AJT,  like  the 
line  oh"  of  the  present  investigation  in  the  air  (or  in  vacuo),  instead  of  prolonging  it  backwards  within 
the  hiazal  crystal,  it  agrees  with  the  case  XXIX.  of  the  more  general  formula  XXYII.,  which  is 
itself  included  in  what  has  been  called  above  the  Principle  of  the  BeeuUant  Couple.  In  venturing 
thus  to  point  out,  as  the  subject  obliged  him  to  do,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  slight  inadvertence 
in  a  Paper  of  such  interest  and  value,  the  present  writer  hopes  that  he  will  not  he  supposed  to 
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the  Sum  of  the  Moments  of  the  Incident  and  Reflected  Vibrations  (rt  and  h'V), 
mth  respect  to  any  linCy  which  is  on^  or  parallel  tOf  the  Face  of  the  Crystal. 


[It  appears  by  the  Table  of  Initial  Pages  (as  printed  in  the  First 
Edition),  that  the  Author  had  intended  to  complete  the  work  by  the 
addition  of  Seven  Articles.] 


be  deficient  in  the  admiration  (long  since  publicly  expressed  by  him),  which  is  due  to  the  vast 
attainments  of  a  mathematician  so  eminent  as  Professor  Cayley. 

Since  the  preceding  Series  423,  including  its  Notes  (so  far),  vas  copied  and  sent  to  the  printers, 
the  writer's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  UiUr  Paper  by  MacGullagh  (read  December  9th,  1839,  and 
published  in  yol.  xxi.,  part  i.,  of  the  TrantaeUons  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  pages  17-60),  entitled 
**  An  Estay  towarda  a  Dynamical  Theory  oferyataUine  Se/lexian  and  Befraction  "  ;  in  which  there  is 
given  at  page  43)  a  theorem  essentially  equivalent  to  the  above-stated  *<  Principle  of  the  Besultant 
Couple, '*  but  expressed  so  as  to  include  the  case  where  the  vibrations  are  not  uniradial^  so  that  the 
double  refraction  of  the  crystal  is  allowed  to  manifest  itself.  MacOullngh  speaks,  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  theorem,  of  measuring  each  ray,  in  the  directum  of  propagation :  which  agrees  with,  but  of 
course  anticipates,  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray,  adopted  in  the  preceding  investigation.  The 
writer  believes  that  subsequent  experiments,  by  Jamin  and  others,  are  considered  to  diminish  much 
the  phyeical  value  of  the  theory  above  discussed. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTES. 

I.— ON  QUATERNION  DETERMINANTS. 

(1.)  Quatemion  detenninantB  were  first  investigated  by  Cayley  {Phil.  Mag.  xxri., 
1845,  pages  141-HS).  Because  quat«niioa  moltdplicatioii  is  not  commutative,  a 
dGterminant  whose  ooustitneDte  are  quatomiouB  is  unmeaning  until  some  additional 
convention  is  adopted  concerning  its  expansion.  If  it  be  agreed  that  the  order  of  the 
conatitaents  in  the  expansion  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  rows,  all  indefinit«uesB 
is  removed. 

(2.)  On  this  supposition 

I  i»    ?  I 

]"  P^  -  W,    hut  not    pq  -  p'q  ;  (i) 

\  t^    ff  \ 

\  P     9  \  I  ^    ^  I 

\  =  pq-  qp  =  iV.YpVq,    and  \  =  P9  -pq  "  **•         (ii) 

It  is  also  obrioQB  that  if  x  is  any  scalar 


\pq\\pxp+q\  \      p  q 

\  =  \  \,    but  not  " 

\  p'    ^  \      1p'*P'  +  S'I  \  xp  +  ff    xq-\-^  \ 


(iii) 


(3.)  Thus  the  colnmns  may  be  treated  as  in  ordinary  determinants  with  scalar 
conetitaentB ;  hut  it  is  not  lawful  to  treat  the  tows  in  this  manner.  The  former  of 
these  processes  is  cousistent  with  the  convention  tliat  the  order  of  the  oonstituent«  shall 
follow  the  order  of  the  rows ;  the  latter  violates  this  convention. 

The  following  example  illustrates  multiplication  of  a  quatemion  detenninant  by  n 
scalar  detenninant : — 

\  p    ?  I   j  *    y  I     \  P"  -^tn    f"^  +  ?/  I     ^  px  +q^   py  +qs'  \ 

j  j^    J*  I    I  «'   y*  I     I  /« +  y'y  y*'  +  j'y'  I     I  i^^n  y**"  /y  +  y'y'  I 

if  the  z  and  y  are  scalars,  and  the  p  and  ;  determinants.    I'his  method  is  applicable 
for  any  order. 
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(4.)  Again,  when  we  have  equations  of  the  type 

P\^  +  ^\y  +  n«  =  0,    i?jflr  +  j'ay  +  ra«  =  0,    i?,a?  +  ^ay  +  r,*  =  0,  (v) 

in  which  x^  y^  and  %  are  Bcalars,  every  determinant  ohtained  hy  interchanging  the  rows  in 


P2       ^9       ^2 


(yi) 


Pi    qz   ^t 

must  vanish.     There  are  six  of  these.     Further  every  determinant  deducihle  from 


Pi    qi    ri 

Pi   qi   ^1 

and 

Pt   qi   ^2 

Pi    qi    ri 

Pi   qi   ^i 


(™) 


Pi   qi   fi 

by  interchange  of  rows  and  by  alteration  of  the  suffixes  must  be  zero.  For  by  (3.) 
the  columns  may  be  multiplied  by  x,  y,  and  z  and  added  together,  and  thus  one 
column  may  be  reduced  to  zero  when  equations  (v)  subsist. 

These  results  may  be  extended  to  a  system  of  linear  equations  of  any  order. 

(5.)  The  determinants  of  the  third  order  of  the  last  section  are  not  all  independent. 
If  the  determinant  (vii)  with  identical  rows  vanishes,  we  have  by  (ii) 

i^iV.V^iVr,  +  jiY.VrxVp,  +  r.N  .^Pi^qi  =  0.  (viii) 

Taking  the  scalar  part,  we  see  that  the  three  vectors  are  coplanar,  so  that  we  may 

write 

ipypi  +  y^qi  +  «Vri  =  0. 

Kence,  it  appears  by  operating  on  this  by  V.V/;!  and  V.Vj'i,  that  (viii)  may  be 
replaced  by 

^Pi  +  yqi  +  «^i  =  o«  (i^) 

From  this  it  immediately  follows  that  the  vanishing  of  the  first  determinant  (vii)  is 
equivalent  to 

^P2  +  yq^  +  *♦*«  =  ^• 

If  in  this  determinant  the  suffix  2  is  replaced  by  3,  and  if  the  new  determinant 
vanishes,  equations  (v)  are  reproduced  and  all  the  other  determinants  will  vanish. 

In  a  similar  manner  for  determinants  of  the  second  order,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
four  quaternions  jpi,  q^  ^,  and  q^  are  not  all  coplanar,  three  of  the  equations 


=  0,     (x) 


Pi   qi 

=  0, 

Pi  qi 

=  0, 

P2   q% 

=  0, 

P2   qi 

Pi  qi 

Pt  qt 

Pi  qi 

p%   q% 

imply  the  fourth,  and  require 


xpi  +  yqi  =  0,        ajps  +  yq^  =  0, 


(^) 
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(6.)  The  determinant  of  the  fourth  order,  whose  rows  are  identical,  vanishes. 
For  iipf  qy  r,  and  s  are  any  four  quaternions,  we  can  find  scalars  x,  y^  s,  and  w  so  that 

xp  \  yq  -k-  9r  ■{■  w»  =  V~*0  =  a  scalar. 

One  column  can  thus  be  reduced  to  the  same  scalar  repeated  four  times,  and,  when  we 
expand  by  the  minors  of  the  second  order,  every  product  of  minors  will  involve  a 
vanishing  minor.     By  means  of  this  result  many  identitieB  may  be  obtained.* 


II.— MISCELLANEOUS  PROPERTIES   OF  TWO  LINEAR 

VECTOR  FUNCTIONS. 

(1.)  In  general  a  pair  of  linear  and  vector  fimctions  may  be  simultaneously 
expressed  in  the  form 

^p  =  XSap  +  fi^Pp  +  ySyp ;     dp  =  aXSop  +  */iSy8p  +  <?i/Syp.  (i) 

AjBsuming  the  possibility  of  the  reduction,  it  is  clear  that 

eYPy  =  aff>YPy,     tf  Vya  =  i<^Vya,     tf  Vo)3  =  tf</»Va^,  (ii) 

and  consequently  V)3y,  Vya,  and  Va/3  are  the  axes,  and  a,  b,  and  c  the  roots  of  the 
function  ifr^O,  The  vectors  a,  fi,  and  y  having  being  f ound^  X,  /x,  and  v  are  determined 
by  three  equations  of  the  type 

X  =  <^V/8y(Sa/Sy)-'.  (iii) 

Otherwise  o,  p,  and  y  may  be  determined  directly  as  the  axes  of  the  conjugate  of 
<fr%  that  is  of  ff<f>~K  Combining  (iii)  and  (ii),  we  see  that  X,  /x,  and  v  are  the  axes, 
and  a,  h,  and  e  the  roots  of  the  new  function  0<frK 

(2.)  Thus  it  is  proved  that  ^'^0  and  OffiT^  have  the  same  latent  roots,  and 
consequently  the  same  symbolic  cubic.  More  generally,  all  functions  expressed  as 
products  of  others  and  derivable  from  one  another  by  cyelieal  transposition  of  the 
factors  have  the  same  cubic ;  for  example,  0  and  ^0^'^ 

The  same  thing  is  evident  when  the  cubic 

(<^)»  -  irX^f  +  Wi^^  -  if  =  0  (iv) 

is  multiplied  by  6  and  into  6~^,  for  it  becomes 

(^)»  -  ir'(^«^)»  +  ire4>  -  if  =  o.  (v) 


*  ApplicatioBB  and  examples  will  be  given  in  the  Note  on  InyaiiantB,  and  in  the  Note  on  Screws 
(Note  v.,  Section  14,  p.  382,  and  Note  VIII.,  Section  9,  page  393). 
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(3.)  "WTien  both  functions  are  self-conjugate  V^y,  Vya,  and  Va/8  are  mutoaUy 
conjugate  with  respect  to  the  quadrics,  SpOp  =  eimsLj  Sp^p  =  eotutj  at  least  if 
a,  hf  and  c  are  unequal ;  for  by  (ii) 

tfSVyo^ViSy  =  SVyatfV^y  =  SV^ytfVya  =  aSV^y^Vyo, 
so  a  =  h,     OT     8Vya^V/8y  =  0.  (vi) 

From  (vi)  and  similar  relations  coupled  with  (iii),  we  find  in  this  case  where  the  roots 

are  unequal 

XII  a,     fjLWp,     y\\y.  (vii) 

(4.)  Hence  we  can  see  how  to  reduce  an  arbitrary  function  ^  to  the  product  ^i^ 
of  two  self-conjugate  functions.  For  the  axes  of  ^  must  be  mutually  conjugate  to 
^  and  to  ^r^  and  therefore  if  x,  y,  and  s  are  arbitrary  scalars 

*p  =  xVPySPyp  +  yVyoSyap  +  %YafiSaPp, 

^yp  =  (ax-^aSap  +  hy-^P&Pp  +  «~*y8yp)  (8a)9y)-»,  (viii) 

are  the  necessary  forms,  a,  P,  and  y  being  the  axes,  and  a,  &,  and  e  the  roots  of  ^. 
Eyen  if  ^  has  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots  (d,  e\  and  axes  (j3,  y),  the  functions  ^  and  ^i 
are  real,  provided  y  and  %  are  conjugate  imaginaries.* 

(5.)  If  two  functions  ^  and  $  can  be  reduced  simultaneously  to  the  forms 
$1$  and  $9$,  the  axes  of  ^  and  0  must  be  edges  of  a  quadric  cone.  Let  8p0p  =  0  be 
the  cone  through  the  axes  a,  )3,  and  y  of  (^  and  two  of  the  axes  a!  and  P  of  6.  Then 
because  the  axes  of  each  function  are  mutually  conjugate  to  $, 

*a  II  V^y,  &c.,      *a'  ||  V^S'y',  &c. ; 

and  Sa0a  »  0  is  equivalent  to  Sa0^^y)3y  s  0.  Hence  the  first  invariant  of  the 
function  €K&~^  vanishes,  or 

Sa€«»-»V)ffy  +  S^8®4^»Vya  +  Sy®^^Vaj8  =  0.  (ix) 

Replacing  a,  /3,  y  in  this  invariant  by  a',  /^',  /,  the  first  and  second  terms  vanish  and 
the  third  must  be  zero  likewise.    Thus  y  is  also  an  edge  of  the  cone. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  simple  equality  among  the  roots  of  ^~^0,  two  of  its  axes  coincide, 
and  the  reduction  (i)  becomes  impossible.  When  equality  among  the  roots  cairiee 
with  it  indeterminateness  of  the  axes  of  ^**^0,  the  reduction  likewise  becomes  indeter- 
minate instead  of  being  unique  as  in  the  general  case. 

(7.)  Two  functions  are  commutative  in  order  of  operation  if,  and  only  if,  their 
axes  coincide.     The  first  part  of  the  proposition  is  evident,  and,  to  prove  the  second, 

*  Tait  shoiTB  that  if  the  roots  of  ^  are  real  and  positive,  so  also  are  the  roots  of  ^  and  ^i.  Fine. 
R.  S.  £.,  May  18  and  June  1,  1896,  or  Seientifie  Papeti^  vol.  ii.,  p.  407. 
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when  the  reduction  (i)  is  possible,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  if  ^  =  ^^  or 
Ofjr^  =  tfr%  the  vectors  X,  ft,  and  v  must  be  parallel,  respectively,  to  V)3y,  Vya,  and 
Yap,  These  vectors  are,  in  this  case,  axes  of  both  the  functions  ^  and  0*  More 
generally,  and  without  postulating  the  possibility  of  the  reduction,  if 

t^  =  ^f,    then    c^f  =  ^<^  =  ffOi.  (x) 

Thus,  (  and  6i  are  both  axes  of  ^,  and  correspond  to  the  saaoie  root,  and  this  requires 
$(  II  (  (so  that  ( is  also  an  axis  of  0)  or  else,  ^  must  have  indeterminate  axes.  When 
the  second  alternative  is  admitted,  if  17  is  any  second  vector  in  the  plane  of  the  inde- 
terminate axes  of  ^,  $rf  lies  also  in  this  plane,  and  the  four  vectors  ^,  17,  0j,  Orj  are 
coplanar.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  two  other  vectors  (^  and  1;'  in  this  plane,  so 
that  6$'  II  ^  and  &r/ 1|  V  ^^^  these  vectors  are  axes  of  ^  as  well  as  of  0, 


III.— THE  STRAIN  FUNCTION. 

(1.)  The  application  of  the  linear  vector  function  to  the  theory  of  strain  has  been 
admirably  developed  by  Professor  Tait  in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Kelland  and  Tait's 
Introduetion  to  QuaUmions.  From  this  source  a  large  portion  of  this  Note  has  been 
adapted. 

When  a  linear  vector  fiinction  operates  on  every  vector  of  a  system,  vectors 
originally  equal  remain  equal  after  the  operation ;  consequently,  all  equal  similar 
and  similarly  placed  figures  transform  into  figures  equal  similar  and  similarly  placed. 
There  are  two  classes  of  this  kind  of  transformation  when  the  function  <t>  is  real.  In 
the  first  rotation  from  if>a  to  <l>fi  to  4>y  I^b  the  same  sense  as  that  from  a  to  )3  to  y, 
whatever  vectors  a,  p,  and  y  may  be.  In  the  second  class  the  sense  of  rotation  is 
reversed.  The  first  class  of  transformation  is  identical  with  a  homogeneous  strain ; 
the  second  is  equivalent  to  a  homogeneous  strain  accompanied  by  a  refiection  as  in  a 
plane  mirror,  or  to  a  homogeneous  strain  accompanied  by  reversal  of  every  vector. 
In  fact,  reversal  of  every  vector  is  equivalent  to  rotation  through  two  right  angles 
about  some  axis  through  the  origin  and  refiection  with  respect  to  the  plane  through 
the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  axis. 

(2.)  Hamilton's  third  invariant  of  the  function  <f> 

m  =  B<l>ail>fi4>y  (Sa)8y)->  (i) 

is  the  ratio  which  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped,  transformed  from  that  whose 
edges  are  a,  )3,  y,  bears  to  the  volume  of  the  original.  It  is  quite  independent  of  any 
particular  set  of  vectors  a,  ^,  y,  and  is,  therefore,  the  ratio  in  which  any  volume  is 
altered. 

(3.)  The  sign  of  m  affords  the  criterion  concerning  the  class  of  the  transforma- 
tion (1.).  If  m  is  positive,  the  sense  of  rotation  from  ^  to  if^B  to  ifyy  remains  the 
same  as  that  from  a  to  j3  to  y.     The  contrary  is  the  case  when  m  is  negative. 
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(4.)  In  the  case  of  a  pure  Btrain,  three  mutually  rectangular  liueB  preserve  their 
directions.  If  unit  vectors  along  these  are  »,  j^  and  k^  and  if  the  unit  vectors  are 
strained  into  e^i^  6^\  and  ejc^  where  ^,  e%,  and  Bi  are  three  positive  scalars,  any  other 
vector  is  strained  into 

*p  =  -  ^itStp  -  etj^jp  -  ejc^kp.  (ii) 

This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  theorem,  that  a  linear  vector  function  is 
determinate  when  the  results  of  operating  by  it,  on  three  known  vectors,  are  given. 
In  fact,  given  a,  )3,  y,  ^,  ^)3,  and  ^y,  we  have,  in  general, 

The  function  ^,  defined  by  (ii),  is  self-conjugate,  and  its  latent  roots  ^i,  «>»,  and  ^  are 
all  positive.    A  function  of  this  nature  may  be  said  to  be  ellipsoidal. 

The  sphere  Tp  »  r  is  changed  by  the  transformation  w  -  4^p  into  the  quadrior— 
the  strain  ellipsoid— determined  by  the  equation 

Tifr'w  =  r,     or    Sv^^'-i*^-^^  =  -  r»    or    StrC^^i^')''*'  =  -  ♦^^  (}^) 

since  ^'~^^~^  =  (^^0''«     ^^  ^^y  ^  general,  an  ellipsoid,  for  w  cannot  bo  infinite, 

while  p  is  finite.     When  the  strain  is  pure,  the  equation  of  the  strain  ellipsoid  is 

more  simply 

T4r'w  =  r,    or    8w^-^w  «  -  r*, 

or  again,  in  terms  of  »',/,  and  ^,  ^i,  6^^  and  #s» 

(S.»»     (8,»«     (S*p)« 

Thus,  »,  y,  and  k  arc  unit  vectors  along  its  axes,  and  ^i,  e^y  H  ^^  the  ratios  of  the 
semi-axes  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  In  general,  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  self-conjugate  function  ^^'. 

(5.)  We  shall  now  prove  that  the  transformation  produced  by  any  linear  function 
^  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  followed  by  a  ptire  strain,  and  accompanied  in  the  case 
where  m  is  negative  by  a  reversal  of  every  vector. 

Assuming  generally  for  all  vectors  p 

4^p  =  ±  ^pr\  (!▼) 

where  $  is  an  ellipsoidal  function,  the  third  invariant  of  ^  (i) 

=  ±  S^qaf^^qP^^^yq-^^Bqagr^qPf^qyf^)  =  ±  ^i^j^,  (v) 

if  eif  tfi,  and  ^  are  the  positive  roots  of  ^.  Hence,  if  m  is  positive,  the  plus  sign  is  to 
be  taken ;  and,  if  m  is  negative,  the  minus  sign. 
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(6.)  Again,  taking  the  conjugate  of  if> 

if>'p  =  ±  q'^^pq,  (vi) 

and  therefore 

if^'p  =  $>p    or    ^0'  =  **.  (vii) 

This  equation  requires  ^'  to  be  ellipsoidal,  and  it  must  be  so  if  ^,  and  therefore 
ij/y  is  real  for 

T  {4^'py  =  -  8p^>  (Tiii) 

cannot  be  finite  for  any  infinite  value  of  p. 

The  latent  roots  of  the  self-conjugate  function  ^^'  being  all  positive  may  be 
denoted  by  ^i',  ^3',  and  ^*,  and  if  «,  j\  h  are  the  axes 

^'p  ar  <t»p  =  -  tf|H'S«p  -  e^'^jp  -  e^kSkp.  (ix) 

(7.)  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  define  *  by  the  equation 

(<^')*p  =  ^p  =  -  tfitBtp  -  HjOfp  -  ejc^kpf  (x) 

the  roots  ^1,  ^t,  and  ^  being  all  positive.  In  general  a  function  has  eight  square  roots, 
and  the  eight  square  roots  of  ^'  correspond  to  the  various  combinations  of  signs 
attributable  to  the  radicals  in 

-  ye^i&ip  -  yijj^'p  -  ye^^kSkp.  (xi) 

We  may  speak  of  the  function  $  as  the  principal  square  root  as  in  this  case  positive 
signs  are  chosen  throughout. 

(8.)  In  order  to  justify  the  assumption  made  in  equation  (iv),  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  TJ^  is  determinate.    Writing  equation  (iv)  in  the  form 

where  x  ^^  ^  linear  vector  function  to  be  determined,  the  conjugate  of  ^  =  ^'^  ^ 
likewise  its  inverse  for 

^  ^  4!^-\    and    ^'<^.<^'<J^'  =  ^^W^*  =  1. 

So  X  satisfies  the  equation 

Xx'  -  1.  (xiii) 

Now  this  equation  shows  that  whatever  vector  p  may  be  its  tensor  is  equal  to  that 
of  xp9  and  therefore  all  figures  remain  equal  after  the  transformation  represented  by  x- 
The  transformation  must  therefore  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation,  or  to  a  rotation  accom- 
panied by  a  reflection  or  the  reversal  of  every  vector.  The  assumption  made  in  (iv) 
is  thus  completely  verified. 

Supposing  m  positive,  and  writing  (vi)  in  the  form 

.     ^^'p  -  <tfpq  =  0, 
the  scalar  and  vector  parts  furnish  the  equations 

SV^  (^'  -  *)p  =  0,     (^'  -  *)pSj'  +  yNq{^'  +  ^)p  =  0, 
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and  the  second  of  these  yirtually  includes  the  first.  In  terms  of  two  arbitrary  vectors 
p  and  p',  we  find,  without  difficulty, 

V^  =  arV(<^'  -  *)p  (<^'     *)p' ;     Sjr  =  -  arS (<^'  +  *)p  (^'  -  *)p'.       (xiv) 

Also  y^  satisfies  the  equation 

{<!>  -  <t>)Yq  =  0, 

because  otherwise   8(^  -  ^)Yqp  =  0   could  not  be  satisfied  for  every  value  of  p. 
The  symbolic  cubic  of  x  must  be  of  the  form 

(X?  l)(x»  +  nx+l)  =  0,  (XV) 

for  the  symbolic  cubic  of  a  function  is  also  satisfied  by  its  conjugate,  and  in  this  case 
the  conjugate  is  the  inverse.     The  upper  sign  corresponds  to  the  positive  value  of  m. 
(9.)  Similarly  if  the  rotation  follows  the  pure  strain,  the  assumption 

<^p  =  ±  p^fijr\     or    «^'p  =  ±  ^jr'pp  (xvi) 

may  be  justified  by  an  analogous  train  of  reasoning.  Sere  ^'^p  s  ^Sp  and  ^  is  the 
ellipsoidal  principal  square  root  of  the  ellipsoidal  function  ^'^.  The  latent  roots  of 
4^  and  *  are  identical  (compare  Note  II.,  (2.),  p.  363). 

(10.)  In  every  homogeneous  strain  one  direction  at  least  remains  unchanged. 
When  m  is  positive,  one  latent  root  of  the  function  ff>  must  be  positive.  This  is 
obvious  when  the  roots  are  all  real;  and  when  two  of  the  roots  are  imaginary, 
tf  +  J  -  1  *  and  a-J  -  Ih,  their  product  a*  +  i'  is  always  positive,  and  therefore  the 
remaining  and  real  root  is  positive.  The  axis  of  ^,  corresponding  to  the  real  positive 
root,  retains  its  direction.  It  is  evident  by  superposing  a  rotation  upon  a  pure  strain 
that  any  selected  direction  may  be  preserved  unaltered. 

If  two  directions  TJa  and  Tip  remain  unchanged,  they  are  connected  by  the 

relation 

8ir«^<^)3  =  SJJafi,    or    8U*a*/3  =  SUa)3,  (xvii) 

where  <^p  =  p^pp'^  (x^)-  Either  of  these  equations  expresses  that  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  strained  lines  is  equal  to  that  of  the  unstrained  lines. 
Rationalizing  the  second  of  equations  (xvii),  it  appears  if  a  is  given  that  the  locus  of  ^ 
is  one  sheet  of  the  quartic  cone 

a»i8»(Sa*»)8)«  =  (So)8)»Sa*»a8)9*»i8.  (xviii) 

If  in  this  we  substitute  fi  =  a-\-  ta'  where  Saa'  =  0,  we  find  that  a  is  a  double  edge 
of  the  cone,  and  discarding  the  factor  f  we  obtain  a  quadratic  in  ^  to  determine  the 
edges  of  the  cone  in  the  plane  of  a  and  a'.  One  solution  only  is  appropriate  as  (xviii) 
includes  both  the  conditions 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  always  real  since  ^  is  ellipsoidal. 
If  two  directions  are  imaltered,  a  third  is  likewise  unaltered. 
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(11.)  The  roots  of  the  fonctioii  ^,  ^i,  g^^  and  g^  may  haye  any  ralnes  (within 
certain  limits)  subject  to  the  single  condition 

g^g^gz  =  e^e^^  (xix) 

which  expresses  that  no  change  of  yolume  is  produced  by  the  rotation. 

If  we  assume  ^i,  g%j  and  g^  subject  to  (zix),  and  try  to  satisfy  the  equations 

<^  =  p^ap-^  =  g,a,     4>P  =  p^PjT'  =  g^P,     ^y  =  p^yp^  =  y,y,     (xx) 

we  see  that  that  the  axes  a,  j3,  and  y  must  be  edges,  respectively,  of  the  cones 

T^TJp  =  Tyi,    T^Up  =  T^2,    T9fVp  =  Ty„  (xxi) 

where  Tgi  is  the  positive  value  of  the  scalar  gi  irrespective  of  its  sign.    These  cones 

are  the  loci  of  vectors  whose  lengths  are  altered  in  a  given  ratio.    Selecting,  at 

pleasure,  any  vector  a  on  the  first  cone,  fi  is  determined  on  the  second  cone  by  the  aid 

of  the  relation 

8*a*i8  -  g^gSap  (xxii) 

implied  in  (xx)  and  equivalent  to  (xvii).    Uj?,  and  therefore  the  rotation,  may  be 

found  by  combining  the  first  and  second  of  equations  (xx).    Hence,  ^  is  determined, 

and  the  third  vector  y  is  the  result  of  operating  by  (^  -  ^i)  (^  -  g^)  on  an  arbitrary 

vector. 

Again,  by  (xxi),  the  magnitudes  of  gi,  g^,  and  ysmust  He  between  the  greatest  and 

least  values  of  T^U/o,  that  is,  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  scalars  #i,  ^  $^ 

In  fact  the  magnitudes  of  the  roots  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the 

ellipsoid 

T^p  =  1     or    Sp*V  =  -  1,  (xxiii) 

which  are  parallel  to  the  corresponding  axes.    This  ellipsoid  is  converted  by  the  strain 
into  a  sphere  of  unit  radius. 

(12.)  It  is  possible  to  superpose  a  rotation  upon  a  pure  strain,  so  that  the  function 
^  may  have  indeterminate  axes.  These  axes  evidently  must  lie  in  one  or  other  of  the 
cyclic  planes  of  the  ellipsoid  (xxiii).     Expressing  ^*  in  Hamilton's  cyclic  form 

*'p  =  tfaV  +  A.S/XP  +  pSXp  (xxiv) 

has  one  root  equal  to  e^*,  and  the  other  roots  are 

<fi»  =  et^  +  SXft  +  TXft,    ^»  =  ^»  +  S\fi  -  TX/A.  (xxv) 

Assuming 

(f>p  *>  etp  +  vSXp ;  (xxvi) 

this  function  has  indeterminate  axes  in  the  plane  SXp  =  0^  and  it  appears  without 
difficulty  that  0'^  »  ^'  if  v  satisfies  the  equation 

fiv  +  iv"X  =  fi.  (xxvii) 

Uamiltoh 's  Elbmints  of  Quaternions,  Vol.  II .  3  ^ 
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Also  the  thiid  inyariant  of  ^  being  equal  to  that  of  4^, 

e^  {e%  +  SvX)  =  e^e^,  (xxviii) 

When  we  operate  on  (xxvii)  by  SX  and  use  (xxv)  and  (xxviii),  we  find, 

v'X'  =  (tf,  -  ^,)'    and    52"  =  ft  -  i  (^1  -  ^)'^"'*  (xxix) 

Thus  V  is  completely  determined,  and  the  assumption  made  as  to  the  form  of  ^  (xxvi) 
is  justified.  Also  we  see,  by  the  form  of  the  function  f^,  that  the  most  general  strain 
may  be  effected  in  three  stages,  by  displacing  in  one  direction  (IJv)  a  system  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  another  direction  (TJX)  by  amounts  proportional  to  the  distances  of 
the  planes  from  the  origin ;  by  uniformly  altering  the  linear  dimensions  (in  the  ratio 
f,  to  unity) ;  and  by  rotating  the  body  as  a  whole. 

(13.)  When  unity  is  included  between  the  limits  ^i  >  ^  >  ^,  that  is,  when  elonga- 
tion and  contraction  both  occur,  a  rotation  may  be  applied  to  a  pure  strain,  so  that 
one  root  of  ^  is  unity.  In  this  case  one  root  of  ^  -  1  is  zero,  or  this  function  is  a 
binomial  reducing  every  vector  to  a  fixed  plane.  But  ^p  -  p  or  (^  -  l)p  is  the 
diapheemmt  due  to  the  strain,  and  accordingly  under  the  above  conditions  a  rotation 
may  be  superposed  upon  the  strain  so  as  to  render  the  resultant  displacement  of  every 
point  parallel  to  a  plane. 

Again,  by  (xxvi),  if  ^  is  unity,  a  suitable  rotation  will  render  the  displacement  of 
every  point  parallel  to  a  line.  In  this  case  the  pure  part  of  the  strain  is  plane,  for 
when  one  root  of  ^  is  unity,  the  strain  is  completely  specified  by  that  in  the  plane  at 
^ght  angles  to  the  corresponding  axis. 

(14.)  In  the  case  of  a  plane  strain  when  there  is  no  dilatation  the  intermediate 
root  ^  is  evidently  unity.  The  condition  for  no  dilatation  is  now  ^^s «  1,  and  this, 
coupled  with  ^  =  1,  shows  that  (xxvi)  and  (xxviii)  are  equivalent  to 

4>p  ^  p-\-  vSXp,     SvX  =  0.  (xxx) 

The  strain  represented  by  (xxx)  is  a  simple  shear,  the  system  of  planes  normal  to  X 
being  displaced  parallel  to  themselves  and  proportionately  to  their  distances  from  the 
origin.  In  general  a  plane  strain  vrithout  dilatation  is  equivalent  to  a  shear  and  a 
rotation. 

It  also  appears  from  (lutviii)  that 

0^  =  ^1^  =  1  (xxxi) 

are  the  conditions  that  a  strain  should  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation  and  a  shear. 

(15.)  We  shall  investigate  the  reduction  of  the  general  strain  to  a  dilatation,  a 
pair  of  shears  and  a  rotation.  If  this  is  possible  the  general  Unear  vector  function 
must  be  expressible  in  the  form 

<^p  =  «l*i?  (1  +  1fa!&P')  (1  +  ta&p)p  .r\  (xxxii) 

where  Sa^  =  So'^'  =  0.     For  convenience  we  take  a,  )5,  a',  j?'  to  be  unit  vectors. 
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Obflerving  that 

(I  -  Mffl  (1  t  <a8/3)  -  1 

*(1  -  (aSffip  .  ,n>p{l  t  Ca'8/S')Mr', 

(miii) 

and  taking  oonjngatea 

(l-<^3a)*>.»l(H.Cj3'8.')ir'(!P. 

(loiv) 

Hence  ellmiitfltiisg  j),  we  find 

m-*(l  -  /j88a)f*(l  -  fciS/3)  =  (I  +  f^Sa')  (1  +  Ca'SjS').  (xiiv) 
We  shall  now  csloulate  the  roots  of  the  function  on  the  left.  If  we  can  arrange  bo 
that  one  root  is  unity,  the  pure  part  of  the  atnun  m'>^l  -  ^8^)  will  be  plane,  and 
it  it  is  plane  it  must  be  a  ahear  for  neither  tn**^  nor  (1  -  taSfi)  produces  any 
dilatation  (14.).  ObYiouely  the  function  on  the  right  has  one  root  unity,  the  corre- 
sponding axis  being  ■/  =  a.'P'. 

For  brevity,  replacing  m'*^'^  by  &,  the  rootfi  s  of  the  function  on  the  right  are 
given  by 

8[(l-ij88a)0a-»a][Cl-<j88a)0(/8+(a)-(y3][{l-f;38a)»y-»y]  =  0, 

if  Y  =  0/3.    TMb  equation  is  equivalent  to 

S  [»a  -  #(«  -  tp)']  [0(/3  +  fa)  -  J/5]  (»y  -  »y)  =  0, 
deduced  from  it  by  operating  on  every  vector  by  1  +  tfiSa. 
Observing  that  the  third  invariant  of  d  is  unity,  so  that 

V0^»y  =  @-'a,     V»y0o  =  &-'^,     V0a«j3  =  ©"'y, 
the  equation  reduces  to 

Bafiy  -  »8  [(a  -  t^)  €r',(o  -  tfi)  +  ^©"'^  +  ye-V] 

+  j»8[Ban-(^  +  (a)»(j8  +  (o)  +  yey]-»*8a^y  =  0. 

Finally,  the  equation  of  the  cubic  takes  the  form 

1  -  »N'  +  ("N"  -  »»  =  0,  (xxivi) 

where 

H'  -  .r  +  8a&-«  -  S(«  -  tp)»-'ia.  -  ij8), 
and 

N"  =  M"  ^ 

the  first  and  second  invariants  of  ®  being  M"  and  JT. 
The  condition  that  one  root  shoold  bo  imity  is 

N'  =  N",  (xiiviii) 

and  observing  that  N'  and  N"  are  quadratic  in  the  scalar  t  which  specifies  the  amount 
of  the  shear,  it  appears  that  we  may  arbitrarily  select  the  vectors  o  and  fi  (that  is  the 
plane  and  direction  ot  tiie  shear),  and  that  its  amount  is  then  given  by  a  root  of  the 

3  B  3 


\  (zxzvii) 

9j8-S(;3  +  &>)®((8  +  fa),      ) 
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quadratic  (xzxviii)  in  t  The  determinatioii  of  the  complementary  shear  1  +  ^a'S/S', 
and  of  the  rotation  presents  no  difficulty. 

(16.)  It  is  sometimes  convenient,  especially  in  dealing  with  small  strains,  to 
replace  ^  by  1  +  0.  In  this  notation  $p  is  the  displacement  of  the  extremity  of  p,  the 
origin  of  vectors  being  supposed  to  be  kept  fixed.*  Besolving  the  displacement  along 
and  at  right  angles  to  p,  we  have 

Op  =  Opp-^ .  p  =  (^  +  iy)p,  (xxxix) 

if  e  ^  Stfpp-S    and    ly  =  YOpp-K  (xl) 

The  scalar  e  is  called  the  elongation.  It  is  equal  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  corre- 
sponding radius  of  the  elongation  quadrio 

Sptfp  «  -  1.  (xH) 

When  the  strain  is  pure  so  that  6  is  self-conjugate,  the  vectors  rj  and  p  are  parallel  to 
the  principal  axes  of  a  central  section  of  this  quadric.  Thus  i^p  the  component  of  the 
displacement  at  right  angles  to  p  is  normal  to  that  plane  section  of  (xli)  of  which  p  is 
a  principal  axis.  Also  the  magnitude  of  17  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed 
by  lines  along  the  corresponding  radius  and  central  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 
plane  of  the  quadric  equal  in  length  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  radius,  and  the 
perpendicular. 

(17.)  If  the  cubic  of  0  is 

fi»  -  n"fl»  +  n'fl  -  n  =  0,  (xlii) 

the  ratio  of  alteration  of  volume  (i)  is 

m  «  S(l  +  tf)o(l  +  fl))8(l  +  ^)y  (SajSy)-^  =  1  +  »"  +  w' +  H.       (xliii) 

If  the  strain  is  so  small  that  terms  involving  the  square  and  cube  of  the  small 
function  0  may  be  neglected,  m  is  approximately  equal  to  1  +  n" ;  n"  is  the  dilatation. 

The  ratio  of  lines  is  T  (1  +  ^)  Va  or  approximately  1  +  Sar^Oa  (compare  xl).  The 
ratio  of  areas  is  TV(1  +  e)a  (1  +  0)^  T(Vapy\  or  Tm(l  +  ^)-'UX  if  UX  =  TJVa^. 
Now,  for  a  small  function  0, 

(l  +  ^)(l-tf)=l    or    l-fl=(l +  «)-»,  (xHv) 

so  the  ratio  of  areas  is  approximately  - 

T(l4n"-^)U\    or    1  +  »"  -  SX-»flX. 

(18.)  The  result  of  superposing  the  strain  1  +  ^9  upon  l+^iis]+^  +  ^  +  O^i,  and 
this  is  generally  distinct  from  1  +  02  +  ^1  +  OiOt  due  to  the  strain  1  +  ^i  following  1  +  dj. 
However,  when  both  strains  are  small,  so  that  6162  and  OtOi  are  negligible,  the  order 

*  Compare  the  Note  oa  SamUton^t  Op^ator,  Section  (27.),  where  the  ca«e  oi  non-homogeneoiiB 
small  Btiain  is  considered,  page  446. 
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in  which  the  strains  are  effected  is  indifferent,  and  the  displacement,  due  to  the 
resultant  strain,  is  the  resultant  of  the  displacement  due  to  each  strain  separately. 
In  particular,  a  small  rotation  changes  p  into  (1  +  Yc)p.  It  this  is  followed  hy  a 
small  pure  strain  1  +  O^y  after  the  double  operation  p  becomes 

f)  +  tfop  +  Vcp    or    p-¥  Op  (xlv) 

if  c  is  the  Bp%n^$ctor  of  0.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  spin-yector.  Again,  for 
small  strains 

(l+tf)(l  +  ^)  =  (l  +  e')(l  +  fl)  =  1  +  d+tf'  =  1  +  2^0  =  (l  +  ^o)', 

and  the  functions  O  and  ^  or  (^0^  ^^^  (^'^)^  ^^  identical  with  i  (^  +  ^').  Also, 
the  equation  of  the  strain  quadiic  (iii)  becomes 

T(l  -  tf)p  «  r    or    p»  -  2Spflcp  +  r»  =  0.  (xlvi) 

(19.)  In  (12)  we  haye  giyen  an  example  of  the  application  of  one  of  Hamilton's 

forms  for  the  linear  yector  function.    They  all  admit  of  simple  interpretation.    Take, 

for  instance,  the  focal  form 

Op  «  aaVap  +  hp^Pp,  (xlyii) 

and  we  see  that  the  most  general  pure  strain  may  be  compounded  of  a  contraction 

(aaVap)  round  one  line  (TIa),  and  of  an  elongation  (hpSpp)  parallel  to  another  (TJP). 

(See  Minchin,  IVeatUe  on  Statics^  Art.  379.) 

The  form 

$p  m  ffp-\-  XBfip  +  fiSXp  .  (xlyiii) 

shows  that  the  pure  strain  may  be  resolyed  into  shifting  planes  normal  to  /&  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  X,  and  planes  normal  to  X  in  a  direction  parallel  to  /x,  and  by 
superposing  a  general  dilatation  3^. 

(20.)  Beference  has  been  made  in  the  Note  to  page  225  to  the  strain  which 
conyerls  a  quadric  into  a  sphere.    More  generally  if  the  strain  ^  conyerts  any  quadric 

Sp^p  s  ~  1    into    6p^p  »  ~  1, 

the  function  ^  must  satisfy  the  equation 

^'^<j^  ^  «.  (xliz) 

In  order  to  simplify  this,  assume 

^  =  *-*X**,    or    <^'  =  *»x'*"*»  (1) 

and  it  appears  that  x  must  be  a  solution  of  the  equation 

This  has  been  considered  and  solyed  in  (8.) ;  x  niust  represent  a  rotation  or  a  rotation 
combined  with  a  reflection.  We  are  instructed  therefore  by  the  form  of  the  function  ^ 
(zliz)  to  strain  the  first  quadric  into  a  sphere ;  to  rotate  the  sphere  with  or  without 
reflection ;  and  to  strain  the  sphere  into  the  second  quadric. 
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IV.— ON  THE  SPECIFICATION  OF  LINEAR  YECTOR  FUNCTIONS. 

(1.)  A  linear  function  is  determinate  given  the  vectors  derived  by  it  from  three 
known  vectors*.  Given  the  directionsf  fii,  fitj  Pzy  iiito  which  three  known  directions 
O],  os,  and  os  are  changed,  and  the  ratios  a*,  a^,  a^,  in  which  the  lengths  of  Oi,  o^,  anda« 
are  altered,  we  have 

• 

where  the  scalars  Xj  y,  s  satisfy 

TSaiOjO,  =  Tar^2^)8iSa,aja4  =  Ta5-»Sa?ASa,a«a«  =  Tar^^Pfia^o^^     (ii) 

Rationalizing  and  solving  these  equations  for  x^  y,  and  s,  eight  systems  of  values  are 
obtained,  and,  corresponding  to  these,  eight  functions  ^  may  be  found.   Four  of  these 
functions  are  simply  the  negatives  of  the  remaining  four,  and,  in  general,  the  eight 
functions  correspond  to  the  eight  arrangements  of  sign  attributable  to  the  scalars  a. 
(2.)  (Jiven  four  directions  derived  from  four  others  (compare  Note  V.,  Section  (6.)) 

_  A^°«aapS)giffaff4      ffsSosaipSffiffiffi      ^Saia^SPiPtPi  yj-v 

SafOsaiSojiasai  SasaiOsSasaiOi  SaiOsa^SaiOsOA 

where  A  is  an  arbitrary  scalar.  Given  the  ratio  in  which  a  fifth  line  is  altered,  A  is 
determined. 

(3.)  This  method  of  representing  a  linear  vector  function  leads  to  some  remarkable 
expressions.  For  instance,  if  Oi,  os,  ot  and  a^,  oe,  ot  are  unit  vectors  along  two  sets  of 
mutually  conjugate  radii  of  a  quadric  8p^p  »  1,  we  have 

oOjiafaxbasafaA  oa^aiafOasaia^  00102010010304 

Hence,  if  for  brevity  SoiOso,  is  denoted  by  (128),  and  So^^i  by  a{^y  we  obtain 

(123)      ^  (234)      ^  (314)      ^  (124)       *  (123)'  ^^ 

together  with  other  relations,  which  can  easily  be  supplied,  connecting  the  signs  of  the 
soHd  angles  (oi,  os,  o^)  with  the  radii  ai,  Os,  .  .  .  a«  of  the  quadric.  These  relations 
are  due  to  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  are  of  importance  in  the  theory  of  co-reciprocal  screws. 
Again,  by  (iv),  we  see  that  the  shape  and  orientation  of  a  quadric  are  determined, 
given  the  directions  of  three  mutually  conjugate  diameters,  and  the  direction  of  a 
fourth  line  (04)  conjugate  to  the  plane  normal  to  a  given  direction  yo«a«. 


*  Compare  Note  III.,  Section  (4.),  p.  366. 

t  We  suppoee,  for  conTenience,  that  the  vectors  are  all  of  unit  length. 
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(4.)  If  we  seek  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  a  linear  yector  function  by  express- 
ing that  the  lengths  of  given  vectors  are  to  be  altered  in  given  ratios,  we  shall  find 
that  we  may  assign  six  directions  and  six  ratios,  and  that  the  function  remains 
indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  an  arbitrary  rotation  which  may  be  snpeiposed 
upon  it.*  For,  given  the  centre  of  a  quadric,  six  conditions  determine  it,  and  if 
^1  =  (hPi9  &C-)  the  ratios  (ai)  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the  quadric 
T<f>p  =  1  parallel  to  the  corresponding  directions  (ai).  In  this  way  we  can  find  the 
self-conjugate  function  ^'^.  Taking  its  square  root,  and  superposing  an  arbitrary 
rotation,  we  have  the  general  function  satisfying  the  conditions.  Or,  given  six  ratios 
and  one  direction  which  a  seventh  vector  must  assume,  the  function  is  determinate. 

(5.)  In  terms  of  Hamilton's  Aeonic  Function^  we  can  write  down  the  relation 
between  the  seven  ratios  in  which  the  lengths  of  seven  vectors  are  altered  by  a  strain. 

The  aeonic  function  of  six  vectors  is 

[7]  «  SV,VoiaaVa4a5V.Vo,a,Va5a«V.Ya,aiTa«ai.  (vi) 

If  it  vanishes,  the  six  vectors  lie  on  a  cone,  and  the  form  of  the  expression  contains  a 
direct  proof  of  Pascal's  theorem,  for  it  shows  that  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  ai,  O) ;  o^,  05,  and  o^,  03 ;  00,  a« ;  and  og,  04 ;  a«,  ai  are  coplanar. 

To  fix  the  signs  appropriate  to  the  seven  aeonic  functions  formed  by  omitting  one 
of  seven  vector^,  mark  seven  points  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7  on  a  circle,  and  go  round  it  in 
this  order,  starting  always  from  the  point  1,  and  omitting  one  point.]:  Then  the 
relation  between  the  seven  unit  vectors  and  the  seven  ratios  is 

[l]a,»  -  [2]a,»  +  [3]a8»  -  [4]a,=  +  [6](i5»  -  [6]a,*  +  [7]a,«  =  0.         (vii) 

In  fact,  allowing  07  and  a^  to  vary,  this  is  the  equation  of  a  quadric  concentric  with 
the  origin  whose  radii  are  inversely  proportional  to  Oj,  and  which  passes  through  the 
extremities  of  the  six  vectors  aiOf^^  &c.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  the  sign  of  [7]  is  changed  whenever  any  two  vectors  in  it  are  transposed  ;§ 
for,  when  07 «  a«,  the  function  [6]  becomes  [7],  and  all  the  others  vanish.  When 
Of  -  05  all  vanish  except  [6],  which  becomes  -  [7],  with  one  interchange  of  vectors. 
If  the  six  vectors  happen  to  lie  on  a  quadric  cone  [7]  is  zero,  and  the  ratio  a?  is  not 
determined.  The  equation  (vii)  (omitting  the  last  term)  must  then  be  satisfied  for 
every  possible  direction  07,  and  the  six  ratios  cannot  be  arbitrarily  chosen. 

*  Compare  Note  III.,  Section  (9.),  p.  3(B8. 
t  Leotures  on  Quaternions,  Art.  442. 
t  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  also  write 

[3]=  {124667}. 

}  The  most  direct  way  of  doing  this  seems  to  be,  to  express  04,  00,  and  oe  in  terms  of  ai,  as, 
and  09. 
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The  equation  is  then  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sphero-oonic  detennined  by  the  five 
rectors  aiOi'^j  .  .  .  ogflf^  and  expresses  that  a^"^  terminates  on  this  cnnre.  Hoie 
folly  draw  any  qnadric  SpBp  =  1  through  the  extremities  of  the  five  vectors  and 
having  its  centre  at  the  origin.  Let  Qpxp  =  0  be  the  cone  containing  the  five  vectors. 
The  sixth  must  terminate  on  the  curve  common  to  the  system 

8pi$  +  tx)p  =  1-  (^) 

(6.)  Hence  we  can  see  how  to  determine  a  linear  vector  function  given  five  ratios 
and  two  directions.  For  let  (viii)  (compare  (4.))  be  the  quadric  whose  corresponding 
radii  (ai,  ...  a«)  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  ratios  (ai  .  .  .  a^),  and  let  /3e 
and  fi-j  be  the  directions  into  which  a«  and  oy  are  to  be  changed  by  the  function  ^. 
Then,  if  we  determine  t  from  the  relation 

8U(tf  +  tx)a^V{0  +  tx)w,  =  SP^,  (ix) 

we  can  superpose  a  rotation  upon  0  ■\-  tx,  so  bb  to  render  the  vectors  derived  from  os 
and  a?  parallel  to  fi^  and  P^, 


v.— INVARIANTS  OF  LINEAR  VECTOR  FUNCTIONS. 

Before  touching  on  the  general  theory  of  quaternion  invariants  of  Unear  vector 
functions,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  point  out  a  few  consequences  of  relations 
connecting  the  roots  of  a  single  function  ^.  The  signification  of  the  geometrical 
interpretations  will,  in  due  course,  be  greatiy  extended,  and  we  shall  come  to  regard 
the  invariants  of  the  earlier  sections  of  this  note  as  invariants  of  two  linear  functions 
^  and  unity  (compare  Section  9). 

(1.)  Writing  the  symbolic  cubic  of  ^  in  the  form 

<^»-i»V  +  «»'*-»»=0,     or    (<^-^i)(^-yO(*-^»)'=^>  (0 
we  know  that  every  triad  of  vectors  a,  fi,  and  y  satisfies  the  equation 

Sj8y0a  +  BytufiP  +  Qafiirf  =  0,  (ii) 

when                                   i»"  =  0,    or    yi+y»  +  yi  =  0.  (iii) 

Thus  assuming  at  pleasure  two  vectors  a  and  p^  and  determining  a  third  vector  y  by 
the  equations  S^y^a  »  Sya^^  s  0,  the  third  equation  Sa)9^  m  0  must  be  true  when 
m"  =  0.  In  other  words,  in  this  case  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  infinite  number  of 
triads  of  vectors  a,  j3,  and  y,  so  that  each  vector  of  the  derived  triad  ^,  ^/3,  tj^y  is 
coplanar  with  a  pair  of  vectors  of  the  original.  Or  we  may  say  briefly  the  edf^M  of 
the  derived  lie  on  the  corresponding  faces  of  the  original  triad.  Conversely,  if  this 
arrangement  is  possible  in  any  one  case,  it  is  possible  in  an  infinite  number  of  cases. 

(2.)  Similarly  when  mf  «=  0,  triads  may  be  determined  so  that  the  faces  of  the 
derived  triads  contain  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  original,  and  the  converse  is 
also  true. 
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(3.)  Further,  if  for  any  arrangement  of  signs 

*  Jffi  *  J^a  *  J^.  =  0,  (iv) 

the  sum  of  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  square  root  of  ^  is  zero  (compare  the  Note 
on  Strain,  Section  7,  page  367). 

We  can  then  determine  triads  a,  0,  y,  whose  faces  contain  the  edges  of  the  triads 
J^^}  r]4^P}  J^y*  ^^^  '^^  shall  show  that  the  faces  of  these  derived  triads  contain  the 
edges  of  the  triads  <fM,  <I>P,  «^y.  For  if  S)8y  J<^  =  0,  we  ohtain,  on  multiplying  hy 
the  third  invariant  of  J^,  this  other  equation  S  J^)3  Jifr/  <^a  »  0  ;  this  proves  the 
theorem.  In  other  words  when  (iv)  is  satisfied,  it  is  possihle  to  determine  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  ways  a  triad  a,  )8,  y  so  related  to  the  derived  triad  ^,  <f>P,  ^ 
that,  in  every  case,  an  intermediate  triad  can  be  inscribed  to  the  first  and  circumscribed 
to  the  second.     On  rationalizing  (iv),  the  condition  takes  the  form 

(ji  +  y»  +  ya)'  -  4  (y^a  +  ffiffi  +  ^i^a)  =  0,     or    m"*  =  4m\  (v) 

(4.)  The  converse  of  this  property  is  true,  and  the  theorem  admits  of  considerable 
extension.     If 

"J^i  +  IJ9^  +  1/^8  =  0,  (vi) 

n  being  an  integer,  triads  a,  j8,  y  and  ^a,  <^)S,  ^  can  be  found  connected  by  a  series 
of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  triads  derived  from  the  original  by  successive  applica- 
tions of  the  operator  J^.  Still  more  generally  an  interpretation  can  be  assigned  for 
the  case  in  which  n  is  a  fraction. 

(5.)  Otherwise  we  may  deduce  invariants  by  proposing  suitable  geometrical 
conditions  instead  of  interpreting  geometrically  the  meaning  of  the  vanishing  of 
assumed  invariants.  For  instance,  we  may  inquire  into  the  conditions  that  a  linear 
vector  transformation  may  leave  a  given  quadric  cone  unaltered.  The  vectors  ^p 
derived  from  edges  of  the  cone  Sp^p  =  0  are  edges  of  the  new  cone  Sfjr^p^tfr^p  =  0, 
or  Spfj^'-^^ffr^p  =  0.     If  these  cones  are  identical,  ^  must  satisfy  the  equation 

<f>'~^^<lr^  =  m'^^f     or    ^'^^  =  mi^,  (vii) 

the  factor  mi  being  introduced  so  as  to  render  equal  the  third  invariants  of  the 
functions  in  each  number  of  the  equations.  A  similar  equation  has  occurred  in  the 
Note  on  Strain  (Note  III.,  Section  (20.)),  and,  as  in  the  place  cited,  the  general 
relation  between  0  and  ^  is  of  the  form 

^  =  ±  »t**'^x*»,     where    xx'  =  ^ '  (^^) 

and  the  function  x  produces  a  rotation  or  a  rotation  and  a  reflection.  Now  (Note  II., 
Section  2)  the  symbolic  cubics  of  m'^ff^  and  of  x  must  be  identical,  but  the  cubic  of  x 
is  reciprocal,  and  so  therefore  must  be  that  of  w'»^,  or  we  must  have  the  invariant 

relation 

ww"»  -  w'*  =  0.  (ix) 

Hamilton's  Euimbnts  or  Quatbrmons,  Vol.  II.  3  C 
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As  a  rotation  leaves  unchanged  every  right  cone  having  its  axis  coincident  with 

that  of  the  rotation,  we  are  led  to  infer  and  can  verify  at  once  that  the  whole  system 

of  cones 

Sp^p  +  M(8icp)'  =  0,     where    ^'ic  =  «i^ic,  (x) 

transforms  into  itself  when  p  is  changed  to  <^p,  provided  the  invariant  (ix)  vanishes, 
and  provided  <^  is  a  solution  of  equation  (viii). 

(6.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  interpretations  depend  simply  on  the 
directions  of  the  vectors  involved.  If  a  function  changes  the  directions  of  a,  ft,  y 
into  the  directions  of  X,  /a,  v,  it  must  be  of  the  type 

^p  =  uK^Pyp  +  VfxSyap  +  «?vSajSp,  (xi) 

the  scalars  u,  v,  and  w  being  arbitrary.  If,  in  addition,  the  direction  of  S  is  changed 
into  that  of  ir, 

and  in  this  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  except  the  tensor  of  the  product  X/akwS"*. 
(Compare  Note  lY.,  Section  (2),  p.  374.) 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see  the  connexion  with  the  theory  of  anharmonic 
coordinates  in  a  plane  (pp.  23-29,  vol.  i.).  For  if  S  =  aa  +  AjS  +  tfy,  v  =  tf'A  +  ^/n  +  «'v, 
and  p  =  xaa  +  yhfi  +  «tfy,  we  can  verify  at  once  that  ^p  =  {xa'X  +  yV/A  +  tc^v)  Skfiv, 
Also  (compare  p.  25,  vol.  i.), 

(OA  .  BDCP)   =   -,       (OB  .  CDAP)   =   -,       (OC.  ADBP)   =   -,  (^^) 

%  X  y 

where  (oa  .  bdcp)  is  the  anharmonic  of  the  four  planes  (a,  )3),  (a,  5),  (a,  y),  and 
(a,  p),  respectively.  The  equations  (xiii)  remain  true  when  a,  b,  c,  d,  p  are 
changed  to  a',  b',  </,  n',  p',  where  generally  op'  ||  ^op.  Thus,  op'  can  be  found  by 
linear  constructions  when  op  is  given  as  the  tensors  of  the  vectors  a,  p,  y,  S,  A,  fi,  v, 
Wj  and  p  may  be  chosen  so  that  the  extremities  of  these  mne  vectors  may  lie  in  an 
assumed  plane. 

(7.)  As  the  axes  of  <^  are  the  vector  solutions  of  the  equation 

Yp<l>p  =  0,  (xiv) 

the  cone 

Sap^p  =  0  (xv) 

contains  three  fixed  lines  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  vector  a.  This  quadric 
cone  is  the  locus  of  a  line,  so  that  it  and  its  derived  are  coplanar  with  a  fixed  line  (a). 
For  various  values  of  this  vector,  we  obtain  a  doubly  infinite  system  of  cones  having 
three  common  edges.  If  two  of  the  solutions  of  (xiv)  coincide,  the  cones  touch  one 
another ;  if  all  three  solutions  coincide  they  osculate,  and  they  break  up  into  pairs  of 
planes,  one  fixed  plane  being  common  to  every  pair,  if  the  solutions  of  (xiv)  become 
indeterminate  in  a  certain  plane.     The  conditions  for  contact  and  osculation  can  be 
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expressed  at  once  in  teims  of  the  invariants  m,  m',  m'\  being  merely  the  conditions 
that  the  root  cubic  should  have  two  roots  equal  or  should  be  a  perfect  cube.  The 
condition  for  indeterminate  axes  is  of  a  different  kind.  Here  there  must  be  a  double 
root  gy  and  ^  -  ^  must  destroy  every  vector  in  the  plane  of  the  indeteiminate  axes. 
^  -  y  is,  therefore,  a  monomial  ASfip ;  its  cubic  is  ddpreased  to  a  quadratic,  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  Hamilton's  function 

\l/g  »  0,     or    <^»  -  m"<l>  +  //»'  +  y  (<^  -  mf')  +  ^'  =  0.  (xvi) 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  for  indeterminate  axes.  (Compare  352  (20.),  p.  504,  vol.  i., 
and  the  remaining  sub-articles.) 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  cone  (xv)  cannot  degrade  into  a  pair  of  planes  unless  a 
is  coplanar  with  a  pair  of  axes  of  ^.  If  the  cone  is  a  pair  of  planes,  and  if  «r  is  the 
vector  of  intersection,  Sap^ir  +  Satr<^p  must  vanish  for  every  vector  p.     Hence 

V^a  +  4^'Vaflr  =  0.  (xvii) 

Now,  as  Sawtjyw  =  0,    we  may  write   ifyv  =  uw  ■\-  va;   and  substitution  in  (xvii) 

shows  that 

^'Vav  =  ttVaw,  (xviii) 

or  u  must  be  a  root,  and  Yatr  the  corresponding  axis  of  the  conjugate  ^'.     But  the 
axes  of  <!>'  are  the  normals  to  the  planes  containing  pairs  of  axes  of  ^ ;  hence,  a  must 
be  coplanar  with  a  pair  of  axes  of  ^,  as  it  is  at  right  angles  to  an  axis  of  ^'. 
In  the  case  of  indeterminate  axes,  ^  must  be  of  the  form 

«Ap  =  ^P  +  ASftp,  (xix) 

and  the  cones  (xv)  all  break  up  into  pairs  of  planes 

SaXpSftp  =  0.  (xx) 

(8.)  We  have  seen  (Note  II.  (2.)  page  363)  that  the  roots  of  0<fi^^  and  of  <^ 
are  identical.  Consequently,  the  theorems  proved  up  to  the  present  in  this  note  are 
also  true  for  tf^*  as  well  as  for  <f>, 

(9.)  Again,  if  we  write  <^  =  <Ih'^4^u  ^^^ 

S  {^i  -  g<h)  *  (<^i  -  9<tH)  P  {<l>i  -Sf<h)y  =  (f^h  -  9h  +  ff%  -  ff'^'h)  Sa^y,     (xxi) 

where  m^  and  w,  are  the  third  invariants  of  ^i  and  <^,  respectively,  and  /i  and  /,  are 
two  new  invariants,  we  obviously  have  the  relations 

»*8»i  =  mi ;     nhtn'  =  li ;  wlaw"  =  l^^  (^cxii) 

since  the  left-hand  side  of  (xxi)  may  be  replaced  by 

nh^  («^-**i  -9)  a  (<^8-'0i  -g)P  (^- Vi  -  ^)  y  =  ?»a  (»» -  ^'w'  +  g^m"  -  f)  Sa^y .  (xxiii) 

3  G  2 
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Furthermore,  the  values  of  the  ratios 

are  unchanged  when  ^1  and  <^  are  replaced  hy  x^i^  ^^^  X^^9  respectively,  x  ^^^  ^ 
being  two  arbitrary  vector  functions,  for 

(X<k0r  (x*i<^)  =  ^'^''4>iO  =  <^**«,  (xxiv) 

and  the  functions  0  and  6^^<l>0  have  the  same  roots. 

Thus,  the  invariants  depending  solely  on  the  roots  of  ^'^^1  are  invariantal  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  Not  only  may  the  vectors  a,  ^,  y  be  changed  in  any  way,  but  the 
functions  ^1  and  ^  may  also  be  transformed  within  very  wide  limits. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  t^'^^o  ^i<^~^  and  their  conjugates  ^'i^V^  a^d 

^V^^'i  have  the  same  roots. 

(10.)  Hence,  by  (1), 

h  =  0  (xxv) 

is  the  condition  that  <^i  and  <^  (or,  more  generally,  that  x<^i^  ^^^  X^^)  should  be 
capable  of  producing  from  a  triad  of  vectors  a,  /3,  y  two  new  triads  so  related  that  the 
faces  of  the  second  contain  the  edges  of  the  first ;  also,  by  (2), 

li  =  0,  (xxvi) 

if  the  faces  of  the  first  can  contain  the  edges  of  the  second ;  and  by  (3)  and  (v) 

4'  =  4»i,/i     or     li^  =  4»»i4  (xxvii) 

if  an  intermediate  triad  can  be  inscribed  to  the  first  (or  second),  and  circumBcribed  to 
the  second  (or  first).     Further,  by  (6), 

WiV  =  Wa^i'  (xxviii) 

if  the  transformation  represented  by  <^2~*  can  restore  a  system  of  cones  transformed  by 
^1  into  their  original  state. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  cannot  be  necessary,  to  elaborate  this  subject  any  further. 

(11.)  In  the  particular  case  in  which  <^i  and  ^  are  self -conjugate,  we  may  fall 
back  on  the  invariants  of  a  pair  of  cones  or  conies.  For  instance,  if  a  triad  of 
vectors  satisfies  S^a^i)9^y  =  0,  and  two  similar  equations  derived  from  this  by  cyclical 
interchange,  we  may  replace  the  equations  by  three  of  the  type  S^o^f'V^Sy  =  0. 
The  form  suggests  if^f^Y^y  \\  a  with  the  condition  Sa^a  =  0,  &c.,  and  the  invariant  A 
vanishes  if  a  triad  can  be  found  upon  the  cone  Sp^p  =  0  self-conjugate  to  the 
cone  Sp^ip  =  0. 

In  the  general  case  also  in  which  the  functions  are  not  self -conjugate,  the  invariants 
of  their  self-conjugate  parts  (which  are  of  course  invariants  of  the  functions  them- 
selves) may  be  regarded  as  invariants  of  cones.  But  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  invariants.     We  have  seen  (9)  that  the  invariants 
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expressible  in  terms  of  the  roots  of  the  quotient  <^"^^i  are  merely  multiplied  by  a 
factor  when  ^  and  ^  are  replaced  by  x^i^  ^^^  X<^^*  ^'^s  transformation,  on  the 
other  hand,  completely  modifies  the  invariants  of  the  self -conjugate  parts ;  in  fact 
they  cease  to  be  invariantal  for  this  transformation.  The  self -conjugate  parts  ^i  and  ^2 
cease  to  be  self-conjugate  where  multiplied  by  x  ^^'^  uito  6,  When  we  restrict  the 
range  of  the  transformation  by  supposing  x  ^^^  ^  to  be  conjugates  or  x  =  0^9  the 
function  ^1,  its  conjugate  ^\,  and  its  self -conjugate  part  ^i  all  undergo  the  same 
transformation ;  and  <^"^^i,  ^V^'i,  ond  *a~**i  transform  into  ^*^"^<^itf,  ^*^V*^'itf, 
and  ^^^s'^^i^,  so  the  roots  of  ^3~^<E>i  (upon  which  the  cone  invariants  depend)  are 
unaltered  as  well  as  those  of  ^"^^i. 

We  can  see  a  reason  for  this.     The  natural  interpretation  of  the  equation 

8p<^iP  =  0,     or    Sp^ip  =  0,     or    Sp<f>\p  =  0,  (xxix) 

is  that  it  is  the  locus  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  their  derived  lines.  Here  a  non- 
projeetive  element  is  introduced,  and  the  latitude  of  transformation  consistent  with 
invariance  is  restricted. 

(12.)  The  vanishing  of  invariants  depending  on  the  roots  of  ^~^^i  does  not,  in 
general,  imply  any  peculiarity  in  the  pure  parts  of  the  strains  reprt;6ented  by  ^1  and  ^. 
For  we  have  seen  in  Note  III.,  Section  (11.),  that  a  rotation  x  can  be  determined 
which  shall  render  the  roots  of  x^  equal  to  any  values  assignable  within  certain  limits 
subject  to  the  single  condition  that  their  product  shall  be  constant.  The  magnitudes 
of  the  roots  may  be  selected  so  as  to  render  any  function  of  them  zero,  and  a  corre- 
sponding rotation  x  can  be  found  which  will  annul  any  invariant  of  ^1  and  ^x~^* 

It  may  be  shown  also  that  a  rotation  x  can  be  found,  so  that  within  certain  limits 
one  at  least  of  the  roots  of  x<S^~^X~*^i  ^^7  acquire  a  selected  magnitude.  This  applies 
to  the  invariants  of  self -con jugate  functions  (compare  the  last  Section). 

(13.)  A  function  ^  compounded  from  two  or  more  given  functiouB  may  be  said  to 
be  covariant  with  them,  provided  ^  changes  into  x^^  when  each  of  the  component 
functions  is  multiplied  by  x  and  into  0.  Thus  4>i^''^4^i  ^  covariant  with  ^1  and  <^, 
but  4>i<Ih  and  ^^~^  are  not. 

Again,  if  ^1,  ^,  ^,  &c.  are  covariant,  and  if 

V2<,</»iX2^i«^,/A  =  SS^^a^/^'isVA/x,  (xxx) 

it  appears  that  the  functions  if/  transform  into  X'-^il/'ff-^  multiplied  by  the  third 
invariants  of  $  and  of  x  when  the  functions  ^  are  changed  to  xif^O.  Thus  the 
functions  ^  are  covariant  among  themselves,  and  of  course  their  conjugates  ^  which 
transform  into  O'^^f/X'^  ^^  likewise  covariant  among  themselves.  In  like  manner,  from 
the  functions  ^^  we  obtain  new  functions  ^^  by  the  equation 

Va^i^iXS^i^V  »  S2^<a^iaVX/A,  (xxxi) 

which  are  covariant  with  the  original  functions  ^  if  we  disregard  a  scalar  factor 
depending  on  the  third  invariants  of  x  and  0. 
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(14.)  The  principles  explained  in  the  Note  on  Quaternion  Determinants  (Note  I., 

Sections  (2.)  and  (3.))  enable  us  to  write  down  the  quaternion  invariants  of  a  system  of 

linear  vector  functions.     By  actual  transformation  of  the  vectors  a,  P,  y  it  may  be 

shown  that  the  quotient 

<^ia     ^,^     ^ly 


?(0i»  ^i  4>i)  = 


^a     ^a^     ^y 


a  i3  y 
a  P  y 
a     P     y 


(zzzii) 


^    4>%P    4^y 

is  quite  independent  of  these  vectors,  and  is  therefoi'e  an  invariant  of  the  three 
functions  ^i,  ^,  <^.     For  if 

a  =  a;X  +  y/i  +  81^,     P  =  xfk  +  y'ft  +  «V,     y  =  af'\  +  y"/*  +  «'V, 


we  find 


<^ia     ijiiP     ^ly 

^,X       ^,/A       ^jV 

X     y     Si 

4^   4hP   4>iy    = 

1 

M     ^     ^»' 

• 

^    tf    ^ 

<^a     «^     ^8y 

^X     if>ifi     <^v 

«"  y"   8" 

(xzziii) 


and  in  forming  the  quotient  (xzzii)  the  scalar  determinant  {xy'%")  cancels. 
(15.)  By  direct  expansion  of  the  determinant,  we  find 

6l?(*i,  ^,  ^)  Sa)8y  =  S^ia(<^ .  ?^y  -  ^y^a/?),  (xxxiv) 

where  the  sign  S  indicates  summation  for  cyclical  transposition  of  the  vectors  a,  P^  y- 
The  scalar  part  of  the  quaternion  is 

/«8  =  S^(<^i,  ^,  fA.)  =  «S^ia(^^y  +  i^i^y)  (Sa^y)-» ;         (xxxv) 

and  the  vector  part  reduces  without  difficulty  to 

V^(*i,  ^,  *.)  =  i  [S^iaS (^^y  -  ^^y) 

-S<^S(t^i^y-^i8ifriy) 

+  S^S  (<^ J5^y  -  ^^ly)]  (8a/8y)-».  (xxxvi) 

Now  if  1^  is  the  spin  vector  of  ^'s^, 

S(^^y  -  ^^y)  =  8(^',^  -  il>\<h)Py  =  2Siy„^y ;  (xxxvii) 

and  the  quaternion  invariant  reduces  to 

yC^ii  <fri»  ih)  =  ^83  -  i(^ii;M  -  <A»^ii  +  ^As^a) :  (xxxviii) 

for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  spin  vectors  satisfy  the  equations 

Vu  +  7ji  =  0>     1711  =  0.  (3txxix) 

It  is  evident  that  the  scalar  part  Im  is  unchanged  when  the  functions  are  interchanged 
in  any  way.    We  see  by  (xxxviii)  that  briefly 

qm  -  Kj^m,     and     i^^iVn  -  qm  "  ^m-  (xl) 
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The  effect  of  interchange  of  rows  in  determinants  of  the  third  order  is  thus  exhibited, 
and  we  see  that  the  six  quaternion  invariants  obtained  by  eyery  possible  interchange 
of  ^,  ^,  and  ^  are  equivalent  to  one  scalar  and  three  vector  invariants,  /12s  and 

(16.)  For  a  single  function  (f>  we  obtain  Hamilton's  three  invariants  as  particular 
cases  of  (xxxviii)  in  the  forms 

^(,^,  1,  l)  =  J(m"  +  2c);     ^(^,  <^,  l)  =  i(^'  +  2<^€);     q {<l>,  i>,  if>)  =  m.     (xH) 

For  the  first  of  these  c  =  i/ji  =  r/^i, 

(17.)  Manifestly  these  vector  invariants  are  totally  different  in  character  from  the 
scalar  invariants  of  the  earlier  sections  of  this  Note.  It  is  easy  to  see,  when  we 
multiply  the  three  functions  (xxxii)  into  $,  that  the  quaternion  is  merely  multiplied 
by  the  third  invariant  of  0 ;  in  fact,  the  determinant  quotient  is  multiplied  by  the 
quotient  q  (0,  0,  0).  It  may  be  proved,  without  difficulty  directly,  that  1733  becomes 
nd-^rfn  in  this  case.  But,  when  the  functions  are  multiplied  by  a  common  function  Xt 
although  the  scalar  part  is  merely  multiplied  by  the  third  invariant,  the  vector  part 
is,  in  general,  completely  changed.  ^'^^  becomes  4>'ix!x4^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  vector  of 
the  transformed  function  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  original,  except  in  the  case 
in  which  x'x  ^8  a  scalar.     (Compare  also  (ll.)O 

(18.)  It  would  take  too  long  to  investigate  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
independent  quaternion  invariants  of  two  or  three  functions.  The  functions  may  be 
combined  in  any  way,  such  as  in  products  ^^,  ^4^u  &c.,  and  the  various  invariants 
may  be  obtained  by  substituting  those  combinations  for  the  simpler  functions  in 
(xxxii).  It  must  suffice  to  remark  that,  in  addition  to  obvious  reductions  obtainable  by 
means  of  symboUo  cubics,  a  simple  relation  connects  the  spin  vectors  of  ^1^  and  of 
<^'i^.     For,  if  ci2  is  the  spin  vector  of  ^1^,  and,  as  before,  if  1712  is  that  of  ^'1^, 

2y€,j^  =  {4>iilH  -  <k'2<l>\)p  =  ((<^i  -  <^'i)  +  <l>\)<hp  +  <^'«((</»i  -  *'i)  -  <h)p 
=  2Vci«^  +  2<^'aV€i/)  +  2Yrfi2P' 

This  affords  the  relation 

in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  equation 

Vf^ft  +  VX«^  +  <^'aVX/A  =  i»",VX/A. 
From  symmetry  we  may  write  down,  in  like  manner, 

€21  =  ^21  +  {fn"i  -  <^i)€2.  (xliii) 

In  the  same  way  i^'ij,  the  spin  vector  of  <^i^'2»  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ci,  and 
simpler  vector  invariants.  Thus  the  spin  vectors  of  ^1^,  ^^1,  ^'i^»  ^'a^i^  ^i^'a* 
^^'1,  ff/iff/i,  <l>%<f>\  are  all  expressible  in  terms  of  1712,  ci,  C2,  and  the  results  of 
operating  on  Cj  and  €«  by  the  functions  ^1,  ^  and  their  conjugates. 
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Bj  repeated  application  of  these  formulsB  the  spin  veoton  of  all  fimotions 
deriyed  from  a  giyen  product  of  fonctionfi,  by  cyclically  tranBposing  the  functions  and 
altering  them  to  their  conjugates,  can  be  reduced  to  the  spin  vector  of  one  of  the 
products  and  the  results  of  operating  on  simpler  invariants. 
19.  We  may  also  notice  that  the  quotient 


»    ^   !      f  „V«/3  -  2Sin.Va^  ^^^^ 


«     ^  2Va^ 


is  unchanged  when  a  and  P  are  replaced  by  any  other  rectors  in  their  plane 
(compare  (xxx)). 


VI.— ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LINEAE  VECTOR  FUNCTIONS  ^  +  W. 
(1.)  When  t  is  eliminated  from  the  equation 

Vp(^  +  te)p  =  0,  (i) 

the  locus  of  axes  of  the  system  ^  +  ^^  is  found  to  be  the  cubic  cone  represented  by 

/  «  Spt^ptfp  =  0.  (ii) 

This  is  also  the  locus  of  a  vector  coplanar  with  the  vectors  derived  from  it  by  any 

two  functions  of  the  system. 

(2.)  The  cone 

/  =  S^f^'pffp  =  0  (iii) 

is  the  locus  of  axes  of  the  conjugate  system.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  axes  of  a 
function  are  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  planes  containing  pairs  of  axes  of  its 
conjugate,  we  see  that  every  edge  pi  of  the  cone /corresponding  to  the  root  yi  of  the 
function  ^  +  ^0  is  perpendicular  to  p'a  and  p'^  edges  of  the  cone  f  and  axes  of  the 
conjugate  function.  The  third  edge  of  the  cone  f  may,  without  difficulty,  be  shown 
to  be  Ypi^pif  or  YpiOpi. 

(3.)  In  particular,  when  both  functions  are  self -conjugate  the  cones  /and/'  coin- 
cide, and  every  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  two  others.     Also  since 

Yi^i  +  vy^y  +  vife^  -  0,  (iv) 

when  ^  is  self -conjugate,  t ,  /,  and  k  being  any  mutually  rectangular  system  of  unit 
vectors,  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  planes  containing  pairs  of  axes  of  any  function 
cut  the  cone  again  in  lines  which  lie  in  a  plane. 

(4.)  In  general  the  reciprocal  of  the  cone/  is  the  envelope  of  the  principal  planes 
of  the  system,  and,  as  this  is  of  the  third  class,  three  principal  planes  are  parallel  to 
any  line. 
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(5.)  The  root  cubic  of  the  function  ^  +  ^^  is  of  the  fonn 

and  the  coefficients  contain  t  in  the  order  indicated  by  their  suffixes.  On  equating 
the  discriminant  to  zero,  the  result  is  a  sextic  in  t  whose  roots  determine  six  functions 
having  double  roots  and  pairs  of  coincident  axes. 

(6.)  No  function  of  the  system  can  have,  in  general,  indeterminate  axes ;  for  if 
if>  -{■  t$  were  such  a  function,  it  could  be  reduced  to  the  form  yp  +  XBfip ;  and  the 
equation  of  the  cone /might  then  be  written  in  the  form 

Sp<l>p\SfjLp  =  0.  (vi) 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  cone  breaks  up  into  a  quadric  cone  and  a  plane. 

(7.)  Moreover,  if  two  functions  have  a  common  axis,  it  must  be  common  to  the 
whole  system,  and  the  cubic  cone  must  have  a  double  edge.  For  if  in  (i)  two  values 
of  t  correspond  to  a  given  vector  p,  we  must  have  separately 

Vp<^p  =  0,     and    Vpflp  =  0.  (vii) 

Hence  p  is  an  axis  of  every  function,  and  also  a  double  edge  of  the  cone. 

(8.)  The  quadric  cone 

Bap{4>  +  W)p  =  0  (viii) 

contains  the  axes  of  the  function  defined  by  L  Or  if  we  regard  t  as  arbitrary  and  a 
given,  (viii)  represents  a  singly  infinite  system,  a  particular  cone  being  determined 
by  the  condition  that  it  shall  contain  any  assumed  b'ne.  This  singly  infinite  system 
passes  through  four  fixed  lines  which  may  be  found  by  combining  the  equations 

Sap<^p  =  0,      Sop^p  «  0.  (ix) 

From  these  we  obtain  the  equation 

xa  =  TVpff^ypOp  =  -  pSp4>p0p,  (x) 

which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  four  fixed  vectors.  One  solution  is  obviously  p  ||  a, 
and  for  the  remaining  lines  we  must  have  «  »  0,  and  Sp^p^p  »  0.  Thus  three  of  the 
lines  are  on  the  cubic  cone  / »  0.  Hence  the  axes  of  all  functions  of  the  system 
compose  co-residual  triads  upon  the  cubic  cone  for  a  quadric  cone  can  be  drawn 
through  any  set  of  axes  to  meet  the  cubic  again  in  three  fixed  lines. 

(9.)  In  the  notation  of  elliptic  functions,  three  edges  of  a  cubic  cone  lie  in  a 
plane  if  the  sum  of  their  elliptic  parameters  is  zero.  A  quadric  cone  intersects  a 
cubic  in  six  lines,  and  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  elliptic  parameters  is  zero. 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  parameters  of  the  axes  of  any  function  of  the  system  is 
constant,  and  the  value  of  this  sum  is  a  characteristic  of  the  system. 

If  the  sum  is  half  a  p&riod,  the  axes  of  any  pair  of  functions  lie  upon  a  quadric 
cone.    This  is  the  case  when  the  functions  are  self-conjugate,  and  more  generally 

Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  op  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  ^ 
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when  the  axes  of  one  function  (^)  are  in  perspectiye  with  the  Tectors  derived  from 
them  by  the  operation  of  another  function  6.    This  condition  is  expressed  by  the 

equation 

SYp,0p,Yp^fHYp,efH  =  0  ;  (xi) 

and  this  is  also  the  condition  that  the  axes  of  ^  and  $  should  lie  upon  a  quadric 
cone.  In  fact,  dropping  the  suffix  3,  (xi)  is  the  equation  of  a  cone  through  the  three 
axes  of  0  and  two  of  the  axes  pi  and  ps  of  0,  so,  if  (xi)  is  satisfied,  it  contains  the 
third  axis  ps  likewise. 

The  co-residual  property  shows  that,  if  the  perspective  property  is  true  for  any 
pair  of  functions  of  the  system,  it  is  true  for  every  pair. 

The  condition  (xi)  may  be  expressed  by  the  vanishing  of  the  invariant  of  the 

functions 

2S0<^«/3<^^  >  %%4»6a$4ipe4iy  »  0,  (xii) 

in  which  a,  P,  and  y  may  be  any  three  vectors. 

This  may  be  proved  (compare  Trans,^  U.I.A.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  723,  andPro^.,  R.I.A., 
3rd  series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13)  by  replacing  a,  )8,  and  y  by  pi,  pt,  and  p,,  and  by  writing 

6px  =  aiipi  +  ai2P>  +  «up»,  Opt  =  (H\p\  +  «MPa  +  «Mf>j,  9pt  =  fl»i/>i  +  ^ssPa  -^  ^saPs,     (xiii) 
and  substituting  in  (xi)  and  in  (xii).     The  result  in  both  cases  is  proportional  to 

(10.)  The  results  already  obtained  admit  of  very  considerable  extension.  The 
equation  of  the  cone  (ii)  may  be  replaced  by 

^XiPXJ^XaP  =  ^>     where     xi  =  ^\4^  +  *i^  +  ^i»  &<5-  C^v) 

or  by 

/i  =  ^p<l>ipOip  =  0,    where    <^i  =  xr*X2».  *i  =  Xi'^X*-  (^vi) 

Thus,  the  cone  is  the  locus  of  axes  of  all  functions  of  the  type 

^1)  ^1;  ^1)  ^)  ^3)  ^  being  arbitrary  scalars.     The  cone  of  the  axes  of  the  conjugates 

A  =  Sp<l>\pff^  =  0,    where    <l>\  =  x'.x'rS  ^i  =  x'aXT'        (^viii) 

is  not  the  same  as  the  cone/'.     In  fact,  the  equation  (iii)  of  that  cone  may  be 
replaced  by 

/'  =  SpxTViPx'r'xV  =  0, 

and  this  is  not  the  same  as  (xviii),  because  the  functions  x'u  )^ty  ^'^^  x's  ^^^  i^ot        ^M 
commutative. 

(11.)  It  appears,  from  (6),  that,  in  general,  no  function  of  the  type  (xvii)  can  have 
indeterminate  axes ;  and,  by  (7),  no  pair  of  functions  ^i  =  xr^X«>  ^i  =  xr^X»  <^*^  have 
a  common  axis. 
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(12.)  We  shall  now  extend  the  theorem  of  section  (8),  and  show  that  the  axes 

of  all  functions  of  the  type  (xvii)  form  oo-residual  triads.  The  equations  (ix)  are 
equivalent  to 

Sopxip  =  0,     SapXiP  =  0,  (xix) 

and  these  equations  require 

xYap  =  VxiPXaP  (") 

if  p  is  a  common  edge.     Hence,  we  obtain  the  new  quadric  cone 

s^xipxap  =  o»    or   8xrVxr*x«p  =  0  (x») 

which  contains  the  three  residual  lines.  But  the  second  form  of  its  equation  shows 
that  it  contains  also  the  axes  of  xr^X>»  ^^^  these  axes,  therefore,  are  residual  to  the 
three  intersections  of  the  cones  (xix)  or  (ix),  and  consequentiy  co-residual  with  the 
axes  of  every  function  of  the  type  (xvii). 


VII.— ON  THE  GENERAL  LINEAR  TRANSFORMATION  IN  SPACE. 

(1.)  If  «r  and  p  are  the  vectors  from  an  assumed  origin  to  a  pair  of  corresponding 
points,  the  relation  between  the  vectors  may  be  written  in  the  form 

where  a  and  p  are  constant  vectors,  and  <^  is  a  constant  linear  vector  function. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  verifying  that 

=  /-I     _  <^-MS)g<^-^^-  l)-<^-yS)3<^-V -  1) 
^     -^    "^  SP<t>-^w  -  1  ^  ^ 

(2.)  The  united  points  of  the  transformation  are  the  extremities  of  vectors 

satisfying  the  equation 

fp  =  P,  ("i) 

or  ^p  +  a  =  tp,     if     ^  =  S/3p+l.  (iv) 

Eliminating  p  between  these  two  equations,  the  result 

t-l  +  SP{4>  -  iy'a  =  0  (v) 

is  equivalent  to  a  quartic  equation,  and  the  united  points  correspond  to  the  roots  of 
this  quartic  and  lie  upon  the  twisted  cubic 

.    p  =  -(<^-0-ia.  (vi) 

3  D  2 
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(3.)  If  the  plane  SAp  +  1  »  0  trazLBfonns  into  S/iw  +  1^0,  and  if  we  write 
symbolically 

it  appears  that 

It  is  needless  to  write  down  the  equations  corresponding  to  (ii),  (iii),  (iv),  and  (y). 
They  are  obtained  by  replacing  «-,  />,  a,  )9,  ^  by  X,  /x,  )9,  a,  ^\  respectively ;  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  quartic  (y)  is  unaltered  by  this  interchange. 

(4.)  For  a  change  of  origin  to  the  extremity  of  the  vector  c,  the  new  symbols  are 
connected  with  the  old  by  the  relations 

<f>-€Sfi  _  g  +  <^€  -  c(Sffc  +  1) 

Q  \ 

and  a  root  t,  of  the  quartic  transformed  from  (y)  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
corresponding  root  t  of  the  original,  the  connexion  being 

The  ratios  of  the  roots  of  (y)  are  therefore  independent  of  the  origin. 

(5.)  When  we  express  an  arbitrary  vector  p  in  terms  of  the  vectors  pi,  /),,  ps,  and 
pi  to  the  four  united  points  abcd  by  the  equation  (compare  Art.  79,  page  55,  vol.  i) 

^^'^^'^  ~    Xi-\-X2-\-Xi  +  Zi      '  (xi) 

the  derived  vector  yjo  can  easily  be  seen  to  be  expressible  in  the  form* 

Thus  (compare  Art.  88,  page  58,  vol.  i), 

(bC  .  APna)  =  J,  (CA  .  BPDQ)   =   ^,  (aB  .  CPDa)  =  J,  (xiii) 

where  (bc  .  apbq)  is  the  anharmonic  of  the  four  planes  through  the  line  bc  and  the 
points  A,  p,  D,  and  a.  Or  again,  the  ratio  of  the  volxmies  of  the  pyramids,  whose 
bases  are  a  face  of  the  tetrahedron  formed  by  the  united  points,  and  whose  vertices 
are  a  and  p,  respectively,  is  proportional  to  the  corresponding  value  of  t. 

•  Compare  Note  V.,  Section  (6.),  p.  378. 
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(6.)  Jifmsf  sz  F^BO  that  the  function /may  be  said  to  be  self-conjugate, 

where  ^  is  a  self-conjugate  function.  The  general  equation  of  a  quadric,  any  point 
being  origin,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form, 

SpFp  +1=0.  (xv) 

The  extremities  of  to  and  t/  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  this  quadric,  if 

Soj^ii)'  =  Ria'Fia  =  -  1.  (xvi) 

Hence  F<a  is  the  vector  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  polar  plane  of  the  extremity  of  «> 
with  respect  to  the  quadric,  the  centre  of  reciprocation  being  the  origin  of  vectors, 
and  the  radius  of  reciprocation  being  unity.     The  reciprocal  quadric  is 

SvF-^v  +  1  «  0.  (xvii) 

To  determine  the  tetradedron  self -conjugate  to  a  pair  of  quadrics, 

Sp/p+l»0    and    Sp^p+1»0, 
it  is  necessary  to  solve 

F<a  =  Gto^     or     G'^Fio  «  co,     or    -P"*  0<o  =  w;  (xviii) 

for  the  first  equation  expresses  that  the  extremity  of  a>  has  identical  polar  planes 
with  respect  to  the  two  quadrics. 

The  first  equation  may  be  solved  directly.  In  fact,  if  "if  and  ^  in  (?  correspond  to 
^  and  a  in  ^, 

(*-^)w  =  -(a-<)3)     if     Sa«  +  1=  ^(SiSco  +  l),  (xix) 

and,  therefore, 

«  =  -(*-  t^y^  (a  -  tfi),  (xx) 

where 

^  -  1  +  S(a  -  ^i8)(<&  -  ^)-i  (a  -  tfi)  =  0.  (xxi) 

We  cannot  delay  on  this  subject,  except  to  remark  that  the  twisted  cubic  (xx)  is 
the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  tetrahedra  self -conjugate  to  any  pair  of  quadrics  of  the 
doubly  infinite  system 

ScD  (^  +  t^)  «>  +  28  (a  +  ufi)  01  +  t^  s  0. 

(7.)  It  appears,  from  (ix),  that  on  change  of  origin  a  self-conjugate  function  will, 
in  general,  cease  to  be  self -conjugate.  Under  what  conditions  can  the  origin  be 
selected  so  that  a  function  may  be  self -conjugate  ? 

If  17  is  the  spin-vector  of  ^,  change  of  origin  to  the  extremity  of  c  will^  render  ^, 
self-conjugate,  and  a,  =  p,  (ix),  if  the  equations 

2ri  =  Ycj3,     a  +  «^€  -  c(S)3«  +  1)  =  )3  (xxii) 
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can  be  satisfLed.    The  second  equation  gives,  by  the  process  already  employed, 

€  =  (c^  -  ty^  ()3  -  a)  if  <  =  S/3C  + 1,  or  1  -  <  +  8fi{<l>  - 1)''  (/S-  a)  =  0.  (xxiii) 

Thus,  four  points  can  be  found  for  which  a,  =  fi,,  and  consequently  17  must  be  equal 
to  one  or  other  of  four  determinate  vectors. 


VIII.— ON  THE  THEORY  OF  SCREWS.* 

(1.)  If  c  is  the  translation  and  t  the  rotation,  the  origin  being  taken  as  base-point, 
for  any  small  displacement  of  a  body,  the  transf ormationf 

shows  that  the  displacement  may  be  accomplished  by  a  rotation  round  the  axis  whose 
equation  is  p  ^  w  -\-  xi^  accompanied  by  a  proportional  translation  along  that  axis. 
This  screw  displacement  is  called  a  twist  by  Sir  Robert  BaU.  In  the  same  way  a 
moving  body  is  said  to  have  a  ttoiBt-veloeity  on  an  instantaneous  screw.  In  the 
following  brief  applications  of  quaternions  to  the  admirable  Theory  of  Screws  of 
Sir  Robert  RaU,  what  is  said  of  wrenches  will  be  seen  to  be  equally  true  of  twist- 
velocities  and  of  small  twists. 

(2.)  If  /A  represents  the  resultant  couple  at  the  origin  of  vectors  arising  from  any 
distribution  of  forces  and  couples,  and  if  X  represents  the  resultant  force,  the  equiva- 
lent wrench  may  be  represented  by  the  symbol  (/t,  X).  The  intensity  of  a  wrench 
(or  the  amplitude  of  a  twist)  is  measured  by  the  tensor  of  the  vector  X ;  thus  (^/i,  ^X) 
or  t  (/i,  X)  is  a  wrench  having  the  same  axis  and  the  same  pitch  as  (/i,  X),  but  ^-fold 
its  intensity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  wrenches  ti  (/ai,  Xi), 
^  (a*«>  ^)>  &c.,  maybe  represented  by  the  wrench  {tifUi  +  ^^  +  &c.,  ^iXi  +  ^X^  +  &c.), 
and  by  the  principle  of  superposition  of  small  motions  this  is  equally  true  for  twists 
provided  they  are  small.  Every  wrench  compounded  in  this  manner  from  n  indepen- 
dent wrenches  is  said  to  belong  to  an  n-system,  and  any  particular  wrench  of  the 
system  is  determined  by  the  values  of  the  scalers  L 

(3.)  When  a  body,  acted  on  by  a  wrench  (/*,  X),  receives  a  small  twist  (fi',  X'), 
the  work  done  by  the  wrench  is 

-S(M'  +  /A),  (ii) 

remembering  that  /a'  represents  a  translation,  and  X'  a  rotation.  The  symmetry  of 
this  expression  shows  that  the  same  amount  of  work  would  have  been  done  by  (/x',  X') 
considered  as  a  wrench,  had  the  body  received  the  twist  represented  by  (/x,  X).  When 
the  work  done  is  zero,  the  screws  are  said  to  be  reciprocal.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
linear  character  of  the  condition  of  reciprocity  that  a  screw  reciprocal  to  n  screws  is 
reciprocal  to  every  screw  that  can  be  compounded  from  them. 

*  Sir  Bobert  Stewell  Ball.    A  Treatise  an  the  Theory  qf  Screws,     Cambridge,  1900. 
t  Compare  pages  83-85,  and  285-287. 
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Again,  in  terms  of  the  vector  perpendiculars  v  and  the  pitches  p^  the  expression 
tor  the  work  becomes 

-  {p  +p')  SXX'  -  8  («r  -  V)  XX'    or    {p  -k- p')  cob  A  +  d  an  A  (iii) 

ioto  the  product  of  the  tensors  of  X  and  X',  if  ^^  is  the  angle  and  d  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  axes.     Hence,  if  the  axes  of  reciprocal  screws  intersect,  they 
cut  at  right  angles,  or  else  the  sum  of  the  pitches  is  zero  ;  the  converse  is  also  true. 
(4.)  Two  screws  of  the  tfjoo-system  (/*  +  ^/x',  X  +  ^X')  are  reciprocal  if 

S  (/x  +  tfi!)  (X  +  ^'X')  +  S  (/i  +  Iffi!)  (X  +  tX!)  =  0,  (iv) 

and  the  axes  cut  at  right  angles  if  S  (X  +  ^X')  (X  +  ^X')  =  0.  These  equations  lead  to 
a  quadratic  in  t,  whose  roots  determine  the  pair  of  screws.  Their  axes  intersect,  and, 
if  the  origin  is  taken  at  the  point  of  intersection,  the  screws  may  be  represented  by 
(at,  t)  and  {hj\  f)y  a  and  h  being  the  pitches.  Any  screw  of  the  system  can  be  repre- 
sented by  {at  cos ^ -i-  3;'  sin $,  i  cobO  +j  an 0)^  and  from  the  relation  ai  qobO  -\-  bf  sin 6 
=  (^  +  w) (»  cobO  +j  sin 0),  we  find  at  once* 

p  =  a  cos" 6  +  h  sin* 0,    and    w  =  (h  -  a)kBm9  cob6.  (v) 

Hence,  the  equation  of  the  cylindroid,  the  locus  of  the  axes,  is  seen  to  be 

p  =  (h- a)kem$  gobO  +  8{i  oobO  ^-j  Bm6)    or    « (ar*  +  y")  =  (^  -  a) 4?y.    (vi) 

(6.)  Let  (/xj,  Xi),  (fi,,  Xj),  and  (/a,,  X,)  be  any  three  wrenches,  and  let  6  be  the 
linear  vector  function  determined  by  the  three  equations 

/x,  =  tfXi,     fij  =  tfXs,     and    /ig  =  ^X^.  (vii) 

Every  wrench  that  can  be  compounded  from  the  given  wrenches  may  be  represented 
by  {6a,  a),  the  vector  a  being  an  abbreviation  for  ^iXi  +  ^X2  +  t^.  If  p  is  the  vector 
to  any  point  on  the  central  axis  of  the  wrench  {6a,  a), 

6a  ^  pa  +  Ypa^     or     {6^  -  Y{p  -  «))  a  =  pa,  (viii) 

where  6o  is  self-conjugate,  and  0  =  0^  +  Yc.  Thus  p  ibb,  root,  and  a  is  an  axis  of  the 
linear  function  ^(^  -  Y(p  -  c).     The  cubic  determining  the  roots  of  this  function  is 

P'  -  «lV  +  (^'  -  (P  -  ^y)P  -  (»»  -  S(p  -  €)  tfo  (P  -  €))    =    0,  (ix) 

if  tfo'  -  «»"V  +  ^%  -  w  =  0  is  the  symbolic  cubic  of  6^  (Note,  p.  520,  vol.  i.). 
Hence,  the  locus  of  axes  of  screws  of  the  system,  having  a  given  pitch  p,  is  the 
quadric  (ix),  one  of  a  concentric  system.  It  is  also  evident  by  (viii)  and  (ix)  that 
three  axes  pass  through  an  assumed  point,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
pitches  is  constant.     Again,  the  pitch  and  the  vector  perpendicular  are,  respectively,! 

p  =  Stfaa~\     and     v  =  Ytfaa"*.  (x) 


*  Compare  the  Note  on  Systems  of  Bays,  Section  11,  p.  422. 
t  Compare  Note  III.,  (16.),  p.  372. 
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On  comparison  with  (ix),  it  appears  that  the  pitch  of  any  screw  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  parallel  radius  of  the  zero  pitch  quadiio 

m   =    S(p-c)tfo(p-€).  (Xi) 

We  cannot  delay  upon  the  locus  of  the  feet  of  the  vector-perpendiculars  except  to 
state  that  it  is  a  Steiner's  quartic  with  three  double  lines  intersecting  at  the  origin, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  equation  w  =  Y6  (a^  +  toq)  (ai  +  ta%)~^  shows  that  the  locus 
for  axes  parallel  to  a  plane  is  an  ellipse,  t  alone  being  variable. 

(6.)  The  wrenches  (tfaj,  ai)  and  (tfo^,  o^)  are  reciprocal  if 

S  (ttitfoj  +  (hfiai)  =  0,     or  if     SaiOoOj  =  0  ;  (xii) 

that  is,  if  the  directions  of  their  axes  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  zero-pitch 

quadric  (xi).    Corresponding  to  three  mutually  conjugate  directions  a^  a^,  and  a^  are 

three  mutually  reciprocal  or  co-reciprocal  screws. 

(7.)  If  (/a',  X')  is  reciprocal  to  the  whole  system  (tfa,  a),  the  equation  S(ft'  +  tf'X')a  «  0 

must  be  satisfied  for  every  possible  vector  a.     Hence  fi'  +  O^Xf  s  0,  and  further,  in 

general,  (-  ffa\  a')  belongs  to  a  three-system  reciprocal  to  the  given  three-system. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  easy  to  refer  any  wrench  to  six  co-reciprocals. 

If  we  assume 

fi^  0a-  ffa\     and    X  =  a  +  o',  (^oii) 

where  6  is  any  vector  function  whatever,  and  (fi,  X)  any  given  wrench,  we  see  that 
the  auxiliary  vectors  a  and  a'  are  in  general  determinate,  being  in  fact 

a  =  (tf  +  ^)-»  (/I  +  tf'X),     and     a  =  -  (tf  +  tf')-!  (/li  -  flX). 

Selecting  then  any  two  triads  aiOfOs  and  a^aso^  of  mutually  conjugate  directions  with 
respect  to  the  quadric  (xi),  and  referring  a  and  a'  to  these,  so  that 

a  =  tiUi  +  ^oa  +  ^oi,     and     a'  e  ^^a^  -}.  ^^a^  4- 1^^  (^^) 

it  appears  that  the  given  wrench  can  be  resolved  into  component  wrenches  on  six 
arbitrary  co-redprocals.  The  six  scalars  t  are  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the 
components,  and  play  the  part  of  coordinates  of  the  wrench.* 

(8.)  To  refer  a  four-system  to  a  set  of  co-reciprocals,  determine  the  vector  function 
0  from  three  wrenches  of  the  system  as  in  (vii),  and  reduce  any  fourth  wrench  as  in 
(xiii).  Thus  o^  is  found,  and  for  every  wrench  of  the  system  t^  and  ^  are  zero. 
The  two-system  (-  ^'(^505  +  ^eo*),  h^  +  ^eo*)  is  reciprocal  to  the  four-system.  In  like 
manner  for  a  five-system  we  find  a'  to  be  of  the  form  ^404  +  tso^,  and  the  single  screw 
reciprocal  to  the  system  is  (-  ffa^,  a«).  Similarly  any  wrench  can  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  belonging  to  a  screw-system,  the  other  to  the  reciprocal  system. 


^  Compare  Note  lY.,  Section  3,  p.  374. 
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(9.)  The  prinoiples  explained  in  the  Note  on  Quaternion  DeterminantB  funueh  ub 
with  a  means  of  writing  down  a  numher  of  invariants  for  the  yarious  screw-systems. 
For  instance,  the  ratios 


(XT) 


are  quite  independent  of  any  particular  Bcrew  of  the  two-system  (ftj  +  ^/x,,  Ai  +  tXg). 

In  terms  of  the  vector  (e)  to  the  centre  of  the  cylindroid  and  the  screws  of 
reference  (4.)  these  ratios  reduce  to 

[ahk  -  eScit  -  (aiSf*  +  Pcy )  .  Xi]  :  [(fl  +  *)  it  +  2S€)fe  +  YtJf]  :  k,        (xvi) 

so  that  if  we  write,  for  hrevity,  (xv)  in  the  form  p  :  q  :  r, 

On  solution  of  the  equations  in  a  and  b  we  can  determine  everything  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  and  r. 

Again,  for  a  two-system,  every  determinant  composed  of  rows  ftj,  fi^,  /x,,  followed 
by  rows  X],  A^,  A«  vanishes. 

(10.)  It  is  more  interesting,  however,  to  consider  the  relations  for  systems  of 
higher  orders.  Write  down  a  determinant,  formed  by  three  identical  rows  of  six  /x's, 
followed  by  three  identical  rows  of  six  X's.  This  is  the  sexiant  of  the  six  screws, 
(fti,  Xi)  .  .  .  (/x«,  X«).  If  it  vanishes,  the  screws  belong  to  a  five-system.  Write 
down  four  identical  rows  of  seven  /x's,  followed  by  three  rows  of  seven  X's.  The 
result  vanishes  identically,  for  a  determinant  with  four  identical  vector  rows  vanishes 
(Note  I.,  (6.)),  but  we  may  expand  it  in  the  form 

fi,(l)  +  fL,{2)  +  ih{^)  +  Ai,(4)  +  /Li,(5)  +  ,1,(6)  4  ,i,(7)  =  0,  (xvii) 

where  (I)  is  the  sexiant  of  the  screws  omitting  the  first.*  Again,  four  identical 
rows  (X),  followed  by  three  identical  rows  (ft),  form  a  vanishing  determinant  expand- 
ing into 

X,(l)  +  X,(2)  +  X,(3)  +  X4(4)  +  X,(5)  +  Xe(6)  +  \,(1)  =  0,  (xviii) 

the  same  symbols  denoting  the  sexiants  as  before.  We  see  thus  how  to  express  an 
arbitrary  screw  in  terms  of  six  given  screws.f 


♦  It  is  aimplest  to  expand  a  sexiant  in  terms  of  the  minors  of  the  third  order  when  it  iB  seen  to  be 

t  Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  theory  of  screws  is  equivalent  to  the  theory  of  yector 
pairs  (fi,  \),  every  pair  denoting  an  entity.  There  is  a  corresponding  theory  of  vector  triplets  (v,  fi,  A.}> 
&c.  Writing  down  four  identical  rows  of  ten  y^s,  followed  by  three  of  fi's  and  three  of  A's,  we  see 
how  to  express  an  arbitrary  triplet  in  terms  of  nine  given  triplets  by  means  of  functions  of  nine 
which  may  be  called  noninnts  in  analogy  to  the  sexiants. 

Hamilton's  Hlbuknts  uf  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  £ 
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(11.)  Again,  write  down  the  determinant*  of  three'rows  of  five  /x's,  followed  bv 
two  of  five  X's,  and  call  it  ft'.  Similarly,  if  -  A'  is  the  determinant  of  two  rows  of  /yi's, 
followed  by  three  of  X's  (the  same  aa  before),  the  screw  (ft',  A')  may  be  easily  seen  to 
be  the  reciprocal  of  the  five  given  screws.  If,  howeyer,  the  fifth  screw  (fis.  As)  is 
quite  arbitrary,  the  variable  screw  (ft'.  A')  obtained  in  this  way  generates  the  two- 
system  reciprocal  to  the  given  four-system.f 

(12.)  If  a  free  rigid  body,  acted  on  by  any  system  of  forces,  receives  a  small  twist 

from  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  the  forces  no  longer  equilibrate,  and  a  certain 

wrench  corresponding  to  the  twist  acts  on  the  body.    We  shall  consider  the  important 

case  in  which  the  wrench  (ft,  A)  is  linearly  expressible  in  terms  of  the  twist  (o-,  a>), 

that  is,  when  the  one-to-one  relation  between  twist  and  wrench  can  be  expressed  by 

equations  of  the  type 

ft  =  <ftfa  +  \<ry     A  =  tf «  +  if/a-f  (^^) 

4>,  Xi  ^7  ^^^  ^  being  four  linear  and  vector  functions.  As  the  twist  changes  from 
(<r,  <tt)  to  (<r  +  d<r,  a>  +  doi),  the  work  done  by  the  forces  is 

-  S  (fidto)  +  Ado-)  =  -  S  (^0)  +  x^)  dw  -  S  {Ota  +  ij/fr)  do-.  (x^O 

This  is  a  perfect  differential,  or  the  forces  are  conservative,  if,  and  only  if,  ^  and  ^ 
are  self-conjugate,  and  if  x  ^^^  ^  ^>^  conjugate.  The  truth  of  this  property  is 
apparent  when  we  differentiate  an  expression  such  as  -  ^Sco^qi  -  S<HSko  -  ^S<r^o-  and 
compare  results  on  assigning  arbitrary  values  to  the  four  vectors  cr,  a>,  dor,  and  da>.  In 
what  follows  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  case  of  conservative  forces,  so  that  we 
may  take  ^  and  ^  to  be  self-conjugate,  and 

ft  =  ^o  +  ;(0-,     A  =  x!^  +  ^o;  (^^) 

This  type  of  relation  has  been  called  Chuuiio  by  Sir  Robert  Ball  because  of  the  cross- 
connexion  expressed  by  the  equations 

S  {fjua'  +  Ao')  =  S  (^  +  x<^)  <«»'  +  8  {x!^  +  ffr)<r'  (xxii) 

=  8  (<^'  +  p^o-')  0)  +  S  (x'o)'  +  ^(J^)o'  =  S  (ft'o)  +  A'o-), 

which  show  that  if  (ft,  A)  is  reciprocal  to  (o-',  w'),  then  is  (ft',  A')  reciprocal  to  (o-,  w). 
(13.)  A  free  rigid  body  is  acted  on  by  an  impulsive  wrench,  and  begins,  in  con- 
sequence, to  twist  about  an  instantaneous  screw.  Taking  the  centre  of  inertia  as 
base-point,  it  appears  that  the  wrench  and  twist-velocity  are  chiastically  related,  for 
the  dynamical  equations  are 

ft  =  ^0),         A  =  Ma-f  (xxiii) 

if  ^  is  the  linear  vector  function  of  the  angular  velocity  w  which  represents  the 
angular  momentum,  and  if  i^is  the  mass  of  the  body  and  o-  the  velocity  of  translation 
of  the  centre  of  inertia.     Here,  as  before,  the  chiastic  conditions  are  satisfied,  for  <^ 


•  This  determinant  is  a  vector  as  appears  on  expansion  by  minon  of  fi*s  and  minors  of  x's. 

t  A  pystem  of  screws  of  the  most  general  type  is  partially  considered  in  Note  XII.,  Sections  26-31 
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Ib  self -con jugate ;  also  x  ^^^  ^  ^^  zero,  and  ^  is  a  scalar  M,  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  general  case  of  chiastic  relation  since  from  this  the  properties  of  impnlsive  and 
instantaneous  screws  are  at  once  deducible.  We  suppose  ^,  x»  ^^^  ^  to  be  known. 
When  the  body  is  not  perfectly  free  we  resolve  the  wrench  (fi,  X)  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  (ff,  ()  belonging  to  the  screw  system  of  the  freedom,  and  the  other 
(V,  ^')  belonging  to  the  reciprocal  screw-system.  The  wrench  (17,  ()  is  the  reduced 
wrench.    Thus 

IJi.-=ri-\-rf^^-\-  xo",     and    X  =  f  +  ^'  =  x'*^  "*"  ^^'  (xxiv) 

Obviously,  when  (o-,  &>)  is  given,  (17,  i)  and  (17',  ^')  are  at  once  determinate.  Again, 
when  (17,  f )  is  given,  (77',  f)  and  (<r,  w)  are  still  detenninate.  For  if  (<ri,  wj),  (a-,,  u),), 
&c.,  are  n  given  twists  determining  the  freedom,  we  may  express  the  known  wrench 
(17,  i)  in  the  form  (S^ci,  %<h!^\)y  and  the  imknown  twist  (a-,  <d)  in  the  form 
(S^iCTi,  S^ioh)}  and  remembering  that  (17',  i')  is  reciprocal  to  all  the  twists  of  the 
freedom,  we  obtain  n  equations  such  as 

S(i7<»i  +  ^o-i)  =  S«i>i(^  +  xo")  +  Scri(x'«  +  ^o-), 

which  afford  the  n  unknown  scalars  Xi^  ^2,  .  .  .  x^, 

(14.)  Again,  for  freedom  of  the  n^  order  there  exist  n  principal  screws  upon 
which  the  reduced  wrench  and  the  corresponding  twist  are  situated.  For  if  we 
replace  17  and  f  by  Ur  and  Ua  respectively  in  the  n  equations  we  find  on  elimination 
of  the  scalars  x  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree  in  ^,  and  every  root  of  this  determines  a 
principal  screw.  These  screws  form  a  co-reciprocal  system.  Let  (0*1,  cui)  and  (o-j,  c^s) 
be  two  principal  twists  corresponding  to  ii  and  U  respectively.     Thus  if  we  write 

[12]  =  Sc0i^  +  8a>ix<r,  +  So)^<ri  +  So-i^cft  =  [21],  (^u^v) 

we  see  that 

[12]  =  S(i7ica,  +  ^,<r,)  =  ^18(0-101,  +  <r,aH), 
and  also 

[12]  =  S(i7,ci>i  +  f^i)  =  ^S(o-i(U2  +  <r,w,)  ;  (xxvi) 

hence,  if  ^  is  not  equal  to  ^,  we  must  have  S  (o-icoa  +  (Tad),)  =  0,  and  the  screws  are 
reciprocal ;  and  also  we  have  [12]  »  0,  and  the  screws  are  said  to  be  conjugate  screws 
of  the  potential.  We  shall  now  examine  the  conditions  of  reality  of  the  principal 
screws.  They  are  evidently  real  if  all  the  roots  t  are  real.  If,  however,  ^1  »  <  +  htfy 
and  if  ^  =  ^  -  A^',  where  h  =J-  1,  it  appears  that  the  corresponding  twists  must  be 
of  the  form 

(<ri,  wi)  =  (<r  +  ho-'f  o)  4-  Ao)'),     and     (o-,,  coj)  =  (cr  -  h<r\  01  -  A<o'). 

If  these  are  conjugate  we  must  have 

[12]  =  (SoN^  +  2S«xo-  +  So-i^o-)  +  (8a)'<^'  4-  28a>'xo-'  +  Si/i/ro-')  =  0.      (xxvii) 

But  this  cannot  be  the  case  when  the  potential  function  >  ^Su)^  -  Smxc  -  ^Sa^o-  is 
essentially  one-signed.     Under  this  condition  therefore  the  principal  screws  are  real. 

3  £  2 
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(15.)  On  Sir  Eobert  Ball's  suggestioii  I  append  the  quaternion  treatment  of  two 
important  parts  of  the  theory  of  screws.  In  general,  the  twist  velocity  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  constraints  alone  is  constantly  changing.  Under  certain  conditions, 
however,  the  twist  velocity  remains  for  a  moment  unchanged.  The  instantaneous 
screw  is  then  said  to  be  permanent.  Permanent  and  principal  screws  are  in  general 
quite  distinct,  though  they  are  identical  in  the  case  of  a  body  having  one  point  fixed. 
We  may  write  the  dynamical  equations  in  the  form 

limp  =  i\     IttnYpp  =  17',  (xxviii) 

m  being  the  element  of  mass  at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  p,  and  (17',  i')  being  the 
wrench  arising  from  the  constraints  referred  to  the  origin  of  vectors  as  base  point. 
If  (or,  (o)  is  the  twist  velocity,  we  have 

psi  a-  -\-  Vo»p,     and     p  =  6-  -f  Vip  +  V<ap  =  <r  4-  Vip  +  Yw(<r  +  Va>p).    (xxix) 

For  a  permanent  screw  o-  and  to  vanish,  and  if  the  origin  of  vectors  is  taken  at  the 
centre  of  mass,  we  find,  on  summation, 

%fnp  =  if  Yowr  =  f ,     imYpp  =  V<d^w  =  17',  (xxx) 

where  ^<o  «  %mYpY<ap  is  the  angular  momentum  of  the  body  (compare  417,  X.}. 
In  particular  for  three  degrees  of  freedom  if  o*  =  ^a>,  then  17'  =  -  ff^,  because  the 
wrenches  arising  from  the  constraints  are  reciprocal  to  the  twist  velocities.    Hence 

VoM^cu  =  77'  =  -  ^^'  =  -  MffYwo-  =  -  MffYioOwy 
or,  if  n  is  the  third  invariant  of  0, 

Ycj^o)  =  Mnr^Y<aO'^io :  (xxxi) 

so  the  permanent  screws  have  their  axes  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  function  ^  -  Ifn'^O^. 
(16.)  In  the  same  case  of  freedom  of  the  third  order  the  principal  screws  are 

given  by 

tf>io^  to-  ■{■  17',     Ma  =  ^«  +  f ',  (xxxii) 

and  from  these  as  17'  =  -  tf'^',  and  o-  =  tfa>, 

^  «  ^(0  -f  ^)o)  -  MffOio,  (xxxiii) 

so  that  the  principal  screws  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  function  {0 + ^)**  (i^  +  MffO). 
(17.)  The  second  point  suggested  by  Sir  Eobert  Ball  is  a  proof  of  the  theorem 
that  ''  two  three-systems  can  in  general  be  in  one  way  correlated  so  that  each  wsrew 
in  one  regarded  as  an  impulsive  screw,  has  a  corresponding  screw  in  the  other 
regarded  as  an  instaintaneous  screw ''  (Theory  of  Screws,  Art.  318).  This  theorem 
arises  from  the  determination  of  the  dynamical  constants  of  a  free  body  by  administer- 
ing three  known  impulsive  wrenches,  and  by  observing  the  twist  velocitieB  produced. 
The  dynamical  equations  are  three  pairs  of  the  type 

<^  B  ;a  +  VXp,    M{iT  +  V<tfp)  =  X,  (xxxiv) 
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where  (ft,  X)  is  a  known  wrench,  (cr,  «)  a  known  twist  velocity,  and  where  <^,  p,  and 
if,  the  vector  function,  the  vector  to  the  centre  of  mass  and  the  mass  of  the  hody  are 
unknown.  The  three  wrenches  produce  a  three-system  ft  =  $i\,  the  three  twist 
velocities  another  o-  =  tfjo),  and  in  terms  of  Oi  and  6%  the  equations  (xxxiv)  become 

<^(i>  =  (tfi  -  Vp)X,     If (08  -  ^P>  =  ^.  (xxxv) 

Hence,  for  three  and  therefore  for  all  vectors  (u, 

<^(i>  =  M{$i  -  Vp)  (02  -  Vp)<ii.  (xxxvi) 

Now  ^  is  a  self -conjugate,  and  therefore  if  n"i  and  n"2  are  the  first  invariants  of  $i 
and  0,  respectively,  by  a  well-known  property  of  Hamilton's  function  Xi 

{OA  -  e'2^i)ia  =  Vp^aO)  +  tf'aVpo)  +  0,Vpa)  +  Vp^'iO) 

if  €i8  is  the  spin- vector  of  $162.     Thus  p  is  uniquely  determined  by  the  equation 

(w"i  +  n\  -  08  -  0'i)p  =  2c,„  (xxxvii) 

which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  self-conjugate  property  of  ^.  The  vector  p 
being  known,  Jf"*^  is  determined  by  (xxxvi),  and  Jf  by  the  second  equation  (xxxiv). 
Thus  Kj),  p,  and  M  are  uniquely  found.  Also  the  unique  correlation  between  the 
three-systems  is  established  by  (xxxv).  It  is  very  instructive  to  investigate  step  by 
step  the  amount  of  information  afforded  as  to  the  dynamical  nature  of  the  body  by 
observing  the  twist  velocities  produced  by  known  wrenches.* 


IX.— ON  FINITE  DISPLACEMENTS. 

(1.)  It  has  been  shown  that  the  operator  q{  )q~^  produces  a  conical  rotation  of 
a  system  of  vectors  about  their  common  origin,  the  axis  of  the  rotation  having  the 
direction  of  the  quaternion  or  versor  q^  and  the  angle  of  the  rotation  being  double  the 
angle  q.  Any  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  effected  by  rotating  the  body 
about  the  origin  of  vectors  until  lines  in  the  body  are  parallel  to  the  positions  they 
will  ultimately  occupy,  and  by  then  translating  the  body  until  one  point  (and  there- 
fore all  points)  attains  its  final  position.  Thus  if  r  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the 
translation,  the  vectors  v  and  p  to  a  point  in  the  body,  in  its  initial  and  final  posi- 
tions, are  connected  by  the  relation 

p  =«  T  +  qwq"^.  (i) 


*  Additional  illustrations  of  the  Theory  of  Screws  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  of  this  Appendix 
IX.  to  XII.  inclusive. 
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(2.)  We  ma  J  write  this  equation  in  the  form 

p-T'+€  +  y(ar-  €)q~\     if     t^  =  t  +  yc^"*  -  «,  (ii) 

with  the  interpretations  following.  The  same  rotation  about  the  extremity  of  c 
changes  v  into  c  +  ^  (tr  -  <)^~S  and  the  translation  r'  completes  the  displacement. 
Or  a  translation  -  c,  followed  by  the  rotation  about  the  origin,  and  then  by  the 
translation  r'  +  c,  is  equivalent  to  the  displacement.  For  example,  writing  (i)  in  the 
form  p  =  j'  {i'^H  +  w)  ?"S  we  see  that  the  translation  q'^rq,  followed  by  the  rotation 
about  the  origin,  effects  the  displacement. 

(3.)  The  relation  (ii)  connecting  the  translations  r'  and  r,  which  must  follow 
rotations  about  different  points  in  any  given  displacement,  shows  that  the  difference 
of  these  translations  (r'  -  r)  is  equal  to  the  displacement  one  point  would  receive  were 
the  body  rotated  about  the  other.  The  components  of  /  and  r  along  the  axis  of 
rotation  are  consequently  equal.     Or  multiplying  the  relation  (ii)  into  q,  we  have 

(t  -  t)  j  =  ^€  -  cy  =  2V  .  V^€  ;  (iii) 

whence 

€--i{r^'r)q(Yqy'^xYq;     S(t'-t)V^  =  0.  (iv) 

Thus  given  r',  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  c  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

(4).  The  equation  of  the  central  axis  is  found  by  expressing  that  the  translation 
/  =  To  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  By  (iv)  the  equation  of  the  central  axis,  and 
the  value  of  Tj,,  are  found  to  be 

€  =  iYTq{Yqy'-^xYq;  (v) 

To  =  (V^)-*StV^  (vi) 

(5).  The  general  decomposition  of  a  displacement  into  a  pair  of  displacements 
results  from  comparison  of  (i)  with 

p  =  Ta  +  ^^(ti  +  qiwqc^)q2-\  (vii) 

and  the  conditions  evidently  are 

Ml  =  S' ;         T  =  Ta  +  qzTiqiK  (viii) 

If  these  displacements  are  a  pair  of  rotations  effected  about  the  points  £  and  f 
fixed  in  space,  or  the  points  x  and  f'  fixed  in  the  body, 

Ti  =  €  -  qi€q{'^ ;     t,  =  €  +  i;  -  jr,(«  +  rj)q-i ;     n  =  qiffqf^  (ix) 

if  c  »  OS,  17  =s  BF,  17'  s  jy.    Thus  (viii)  becomes 

T  =  €  -  q€q-^  4-  17  -  qiifjqz''  =  €  -  qiq''  +  q^rj^qC'  -  qrj'q-''  (x) 
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Writing  for  abridgment 

et'  =  t'  =  t-€  +  q€f^y  (xi) 

if  B  is  arbitrarily  selected  the  point  t'  is  determined,  and  by  (x)  the  second  rotation 
changes  bf  into  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  t'f.  The  locus  of  r  is,  therefore,  the 
plane  bisecting  et'  at  right  angles,  and  the  second  rotation  may  be  made  about  any 
line  in  this  plane.  The  first  rotation  may  be  found  by  (viii)  when  q2  is  suitably 
selected.  In  like  manner  if  t"e  =  $'~*ET'y,  we  find  by  (x)  j^j^^ef'^j  =  yV,  and 
the  locus  in  the  body  is  the  plane  bisecting  et"  at  right  angles. 

Again  by  (x)  if  qi  or  q^  is  arbitrarily  selected,  e  and  f  must  lie  respectively  in 
the  planes  determined  by 

S(t  -  €  +  q€q-^)Yq2  =  0     and     S(t  -  i;  +  q2rfq2'^)yq  =  0.  (xii) 

Selecting  any  point  s  in  the  first  of  these  planes,  t'  is  determined  by  (xi)  and  the 
axis  of  the  second  rotation  is  the  intersection  of  the  second  plane  with  that  bisecting 
et'  at  right  angles. 

(6.)  When  the  body  is  in  the  position  (i)  defined  by  r  and  q,  a  rotation  about  the 
point  e',  followed  by  a  translation,  carries  it  to  the  position  given  by 

while  the  same  translation,  followed  by  the  same  rotation  about  e'',  carries  it  to  the 
position 

p"  =  c"  +  q\T  -  €"  +  t')^'-^  +  q'q^q'W- 

The  difference  in  the  positions  is  equivalent  to  a  translation 

p'  -  p"  =  /  +  c'  -  €"  -  ^(t'  -t-  c'  -  e")^-»  =  2V  .  (/  +  e'  -  €")Vj?' .  q'-\     (xiii) 

which  is  small  and  of  the  second  order  if  r'  +  c'  -  c"  and  Yq' .  q''^  are  small  and  of  the 
first  order.  Under  these  conditions  the  order  in  which  the  additional  translation  and 
rotation  are  effected  is  in  the  limit  immaterial.  If  the  additional  rotation  is  made 
about  the  origin  of  the  vectors  tr,  which  is  a  point  fixed  in  the  body  and  at  the 
extremity  of  t,  the  new  position  is  given  by 

p'  =  t'  +  T  +  q'q'orq~^q''\  (xiv) 

(7.)  When  q  and  r  are  functions  of  a  single  parameter,  the  equation  (i)  contains 
full  particulars  of  the  path  of  the  body,  and  if  the  parameter  is  a  known  function  of 
the  time,  the  velocity  of  the  displacement  may  be  completely  determined.     If 

p  +  dp  =  T  +  dT  +  (2'  +  d.q)w'{q  +  dqy\ 
the  two  following  expressions  for  dp  supposed  infinitesimal, 

dp  =  dr  +  Yd<t}qwq~^     where     d<o  =  2V  .  dqq~\  (xv) 

dp  =  dr  +  qYdiwq'^     where     di  =  2V .  q'^dq*  (xvi) 

♦  Evidently  q'^du>q  ~  2V  .  q'^{dqq~^)q  -  d». 
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easily  follow  from  the  consideration  that  if  a  is  any  small  quaternion  and  (  any 
vGctor 

The  first  of  these  expressions  shows  that  the  additional  displacement  is  due  to  the 
translation  dr  and  to  the  rotation  dco  about  the  body  origin  applied  after  the  rotation 
q(^  )fK  The  second  shows  that  had  the  body  originally  received  the  rotation  about 
the  body  origin  represented  by  dt,  then  the  rotation  y(  )q~^,  and  finally  the 
translation  r  +  dr,  the  same  position  would  have  been  attained. 

(8.)  If  e  is  the  vector  from  the  fixed  origin  to  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the 
instantaneous  screw,  and  if  ^  is  its  pitch, 

dr  =  (ji?  +  V(c  -  T))da),  (xvii) 

because  €  -  r  is  the  vector  from  the  body  origin,  the  base  point  to  which  dr  and  dco 

are  referred,  to  a  point  on  the  axis.     The  pitch  and  the  equation  of  the  axis  are, 

by  (xv), 

p  =  iSdr(V .  dqq-'y  ;  c  =  r  +  iV(dT  +  x)(V .  dqq-'y\  (xviii) 

X  being  a  variable  scalar.     Allowing  the  parameter  in  r  and  q,  as  well  as  rp,  to  vary, 

the  vector  equation  represents  the  locus  in  space  of  the  axes  of  the  instantaneous  screws. 

The  body  locus  of  the  axes  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  c  -  r  =  gvq"^  in  (xvii) 

or  (xviii),  when  we  find 

q'^drq  =  (i?  +  Vi7)di  (^m) 

and  .;  =  iViq-'drq  +  x){Y .  q-'dqy\  (xx) 

If  we  suppose  these  two  surfaces  to  be  constructed  and  fitted  with  guiding  threads 
or  projections  and  depressions  of  suitable  pitch,  then  when  the  body  locus  is  suitably 
placed  on  the  space  locus  with  corresponding  generators  in  contact  and  rolled  over  it 
subject  to  the  constraint  of  the  guides  which  will  cause  gliding  along  the  line  of 
contact,  the  body  will  traverse  the  path  prescribed. 

(9.)  When  q  and  r  are  functions  of  two  parameters,  «  and «;,  the  body  has  two 
degrees  of  freedom.  Given  w,  equation  (i)  represents  a  surface  which  would  be 
generated  by  a  point  fixed  in  the  body  were  the  body  to  describe  every  possible  path. 
The  equation  (xvii)  is  linear  in  the  ratio  du  :  di;,  and  represents  a  singly  infinite 
system  of  screws  whose  axes  lie  upon  a  cylindroid  represented  by  the  vector  equation 
(xviii),  when  the  ratios  ^  :  dw  :  dt?  vary  arbitrarily.  On  account  of  the  linearity  of 
(xvii)  it  aippears  that  if  two  screws  of  the  same  pitch  intersect,  all  the  screws  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  pass  through  a  common  point.  When  the  expression  for  p  is  rendered 
integral  by  multiplying  by  T  (V'^d^j^*)",  a  quadratic  in  du  :  dt'  results  which  deter- 
mines two,  and,  in  general,  only  two  instantaneous  motions  of  given  pitch.  If  three 
screws  have  the  same  pitch,  then  all  have  the  same  pitch,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see,  by 
(xvii),  without  assuming  any  property  of  the  cylindroid,  that  all  the  axes  lie  in  a 
plane,  and  pass  through  a  common  point. 
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In  general)  for  two  degrees  of  freedom,  every  point  of  the  body  on  one  or  other  of 
two  lines,  will  describe  an  element  of  a  line,  not  of  a  surface,  as  the  body  receives 
every  possible  smaU  displacement  from  a  given  position.  The  lines  are  the  axes  of 
the  two  screws  of  zero  pitch.  Eor  every  small  displacement  may  be  compounded 
from  rotations  about  these  lines,  and  a  point  on  one  line  suffers  displacement  only  on 
account  of  the  rotation  about  the  other.  The  normal  to  the  element  of  surface 
described  by  any  point  in  the  body  must  intersect  these  two  lines,  for  the  normal  is  at 
right  angles  to  every  possible  displacement  of  the  point,  and,  in  particular,  to  that 
due  to  a  rotation  about  either  of  the  lines.* 

(10.)  We  arrive  at  the  particular  case  of  which  Darboux  has  made  an  extensive 
use  in  his  kinematical  treatment  of  surfaces  by  expressing  that  a  plane  carried  by 
the  body  constantly  touches  the  surface  described  by  a  point  fixed  in  the  plane. 
Comparing  (xv)  and  (xvi)  the  condition  is  simply 

Sdpqyq'^  =  0,     or     8  {drfyq"^  +  itoqwyq'^)  =  0,     or     S  (diry  +  dttry)  =  0,     (xxi) 

if  y  is  the  direction  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  normal  to  the  plane,  and  if,  for  brevity, 
do-  =  q'^drq.  This  condition  must  be  satisfied  for  every  possible  displacement,  so  that 
if  we  write 

do-  =  o-idw  +  o-jdv,     dt  =  tidw  +  i^v,  (xxii) 

we  must  have  separately 

S  (o-iy  +  iiiry)  =  0,     S  (o-ay  +  itwy)  =  0.  (xxiii) 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  same  results  would  have  followed  had  we 
expressed  that  a  line  fixed  in  the  body  constantly  intersects  the  two  axes  of  zero 
pitch  (9.). 

It  is  evident  that  dt  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  elementary  angular 
rotation  do>  referred  to  directions  fixed  in  the  body ;  indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that 
dt  =  q'^dtoq.  In  like  manner,  do-  is  the  small  displacement  in  space  of  the  body 
origin  referred  to  fixed  directions  in  the  body.  It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that 
do-,  do),  and  di  are  not  like  dr  or  d^  differentials  of  vectors  o-,  a>,  and  i.     In  fact, 

by  (7),t 


and 


*  Compare  Darboux,  Legons  tur  la  Theorie  Oinirale  des  SurfaceSf  Art.  58. 
t  Compare  Darboux,  he.  eit,,  Arts.  55  and  40. 
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BO  that,  on  subtraction, 

^-^=V(<r,..-<r.H);    also    ?^-^  =  Vt.^;  (xxiy) 

becauBe 

dv    ^    du        du    ^    dv  ^    dv^    du        ^    du^    dv 

^    du    ^    dv 

Returning  to  equations  (xxiii),  if  these  are  always  satisfied  for  constant  vectors 
y  and  v,  we  can  derive  four  new  equations  by  differentiating  each  with  respect  to 
u  and  V,  and  equating  the  results  to  zero.  Thus,  six  equations  are  obtained  which 
lead  to  differential  equations  in  t,  q,  «,  and  r,  when  y  and  w  are  eliminated. 
Observing  that  w  occurs  in  the  equations  only  in  the  combination  Vtry,  it  is  evident 
that  every  point  on  the  line  in  the  body  through  the  extremity  of  w  parallel  to  y  will 
describe  a  surface  constantly  touched  by  the  plane  through  the  point  and  at  right 
angles  to  y. 

(11.)  We  have  noticed  in  Section  9  the  conditions  under  which  a  point  is  common 
to  the  axes  of  all  the  screws  corresponding  to  small  motions  with  two  degrees  of 
freedom.  Beplacing  dr  and  doi  by  ti,  wj  and  t„  w^  successively  in  (xvii),  we  deduce, 
from  the  resulting  equations,  the  expression  for  the  vectors  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section, 

V  (Ti  -  ptOi)  (tj  -  »<»),) 

*  "  ^ S  (t^  -  J?0h)<«>8 ■'     ^^     2p8oii<a,  =  S(a>iT,  +  aijT,).  (xxv) 

If  the  pitches  are  everywhere  equal  and  constant,  the  space  and  body  loci  of  the 
common  intersection  of  the  axes  are 

p  =  c,     and    v^f^{€-r)q;  (xxvi) 

and  corresponding  elements  of  these  surfaces  are 

dp  =  dc,     and    dw  =  q'^  (dc  -  pdw)q ;  (xxvii) 

the  second  expression  being  reduced  by  (xvii)  from 

dtr  =  q-'  (de  -  dT)q  +  2q''  (V(c  -  r)Ydqq-')q. 

In  the  case  in  which  p  is  zero,  the  lengths  of  corresponding  elements  are  equal, 
and  we  deduce  the  elegant  theorem  of  M.  llibaucour,*  the  loci  not  only  touch,  but  roll 
on  one  another  without  sliding.     The  surfaces  are  applicable. 


•  Darboux,  loc,  eii.,  Art.  68 ;  Ribaucour,  Sur  la  deformation  det  surfacM  (CompUt  rendu*,  t.  Ixx.. 
p.  330). 
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(12.)  The  usual  formulfle  with  respect  to  moying  axes  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  equations,  in  which  the  quaternion  and  vector,  q  and  <r  are  variable  in  any 
manner.  The  vectors  p  and  qw^^  being  regarded  as  terminating  at  a  common  point, 
while  the  former  originates  at  a  point  fixed  in  space,  and  the  latter  at  the  extremity 
of  the  vector  q(rq'\ 

p  =  q{<r  +  v)q'\     and    dp  =^  q (dor  +  dw)q'^  +  qYdi {a-  +  v)q~K      (xxviii) 

Hence 

Dp  =  q'^dpq  =  do-  +  dw  +  Vdi  (<r  +  tr),  (xxix) 

if  we  write  simply  as  a  matter  of  notation.  Dp  =  q'^dpq.  This  formula  includes  the 
usual  formulsB  of  small  displacement,  or  velocity,  with  respect  to  moving  axes. 
Differentiating  p  a  second  time  by  the  characteristic  d,  we  may  write 

D»p  «  q-^d^pq  =  dV  +  dV  +  Vdn  (o-  +  w)  +  2Vdi  (do-  +  dv)  +  VdiVdi  (o-  +  v),    (xxx) 

which  includes  the  formulae  of  acceleration.  Of  course  if  w  is  fixed  with  respect  to 
the  moving  axes,  the  terms  in  dw  and  dV  disappear. 


X.— ON  THE  KINEMATICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CURVES. 

(1.)  To  extend  the  kinematical  method  employed  in  Art.  396,  imagine  a  point 
travelling  with  unit  velocity  along  the  curve  and  carrying  with  it  three  mutually 
rectangular  unit  vectors  a,  /3,  and  y,  so  that  a  continually  touches  the  curve,  while 
the  plane  of  a  and  P  preserves  closest  contact  with  it,  or  in  other  words,  osculates  it. 
If  we  choose  we  may  select  )3,  so  that  in  its  initial  position  it  has  the  direction  of  the 
principal  normal.  Having  made  a  selection  once  for  all,  there  will  be  no  confusion, 
provided  the  motion  is  continuous. 

It  is  geometrically  obvious  that  the  angular  velocity  (o))  of  the  system  may  be 
resolved  into  two  components  round  a  and  y ;  thus  we  may  write 

CD  =  cu»i  -I-  yci.  (i) 

We  may  regard  Oi  and  Ci  as  the  dcriveds  with  respect  to  the  arc  s  of  two  angles  a 
and  e.  Of  these  a  is  the  total  angle  through  which  the  system  has  turned  about 
a,  starting  from  any  initial  point  on  the  curve ;  in  like  manner  c  is  the  total  angle 
through  which  the  system  has  turned  about  y ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  suppose  that  at 
the  initial  point  «  =  0.  We  shall  use  a*,  ^,  &c.,  to  denote  the  second  and  third 
deriveds  of  a  and  e. 

It  is  obvious  that  Oi  is  the  torsion,  and  Ci  the  curvature  at  the  point  considered. 
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(2.)  If,  as  in  396  (5.),  vj  is  any  emanant  vector  drawn  from  the  moving  point, 
we  have  bj  the  general  formula  given  in  the  note  to  p.  293  the  relation 

D.1,  =  ^  +  V«v,  (ii) 

where  in  passing  along  the  curve  D.i;  is  the  absolute  rate  of  change  of  the  vector 

dw 
Tfy  and^  its  rate  of  change  relative  to  the  moving  system.      If  17  is  fixed  relatively  to 

the  system,  (ii)  reduces  to 

D.i;  =  Vony,  (iii) 

and  this  equation  by  (i)  gives,  if  a^  =  +  y, 

Dfi.  =  fici ;     D^  =  yai  -  aci ;     D.y  =  -  pa^.  (iv) 

(3.)  Again,  if  p  is  the  vector  to  the  moving  point 

D^  =  a,  (v) 

and  we  may  differentiate  successively  and  obtain  by  (iv) 

D.V  =  /5<J,  +  (yoi  -  cu?i)(?i,  [  (▼!) 

D.V  =  /8<^  +  2{yai  -  aei)ct  +  (yo,  -  a<?8)<?,  -  /8(«i*  +  <>i*)tfi  J 

In  general,  if  D,"p  =  J^a  +  B^P  +  C^y,  (vii) 

the  coefficients  A^^,  B^^  C^  are  assignable  functions  of  the  scalars  Oi  and  Ci  and  of  their 
successive  deriveds.  It  is  evident  by  (vi)  that  the  deriveds  of  highest  order  occur  in 
the  term 

(4.)  This  method  lends  itself  readily  to  the  consideration  of  the  contacts  of  curves. 
Writing  down  a  few  terms  in  the  development  in  powers  of  9, 

p  =  Po  +  «a  +  ^Pci  +  i«'(j8(?2  +  (y«i  -  ojO\y\)  +  &c.,  (ix) 

we  see  that  the  deviation  from  an  osculating  curve  is  ^i^[fic%  +  yfli^i)  for  a  circle ; 
^^aiOi  for  a  parabola  or  conic ;  and  ii^fie^  for  a  helix  (p.  97) ;  because  a^  and  €%  are 
zero  for  the  circle,  Oi  for  the  conic  and  ^  for  the  helix.  Generally  by  (viii)  the 
deviation  between  two  curves  is  ultimately 

Though  the  work  is  necessarily  long,  there  is  no  difficxdty  in  findiag  the  equation 
of  Hamilton's  twisted  cubic  by  assuming  as  its  equation  V(p  -  po)^(p  "*  Po)  +  ^^(p-Po)  =  ^> 
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and  differentiating  until  a  sufficient  namber  of  equations  are  obtained  to  determine  X 
and  if>.    Perhaps  even  more  briefly  the  result  may  be  obtained  by  assuming 

p  =  Po  +  (^  ""  0'*^    where     ^  =  r*  +  ^^>  +  ti»  +  &c.,  (xi) 

and  determining  X,  ift  and  the  coefficients  t^  ti,  &c.)  so  that  X  may  equal  {<f>  -t){p-  p^), 
neglecting  ofdy  powers  of  the  sixth  order  in  «. 

(5.)  To  illustrate  integration  of  equations  (iy),  assume  that  the  ratio  of  curvature 
to  torsion  is  constant.    If  <?i  =  ^i  tan  JTj  the  first  and  third  equations  give  immediately 

D,  (a  cos  -£r+  y  sin  ff)  =  0,     or     a  cos  J5r+  y  sin  J?  =  /?,  (xii) 

k  being  a  constant  and  unit  vector  of  integration.  The  principal  normal  fi  is  thus  at 
right  angles  to  a  fixed  direction,  and  the  curve  is  traced  on  a  cylinder  whose  genera- 
tors are  parallel  to  k.  It  is  a  geodesic  because  P  is  normal  to  the  cylinder  or  because 
the  curve  cuts  the  generators  at  a  constant  angle  JST. 

We  now  assume  P  =  icoBl ■\-j  sin  /  when  the  second  equation  (iv)  shows  that 

_  ^     ,  _  d/     ,  --.         .     __.  d/ 

Dfi  =  jfep  ^  ■  (y  COB  -ff  -  o  sin  J/)  -=-  =  yai  -  o^i, 

and  requires  

d/  =  cosec  Sde  *  sec  Hda  =*  -v/ <ii'  +  ^i'  d«. 

Hence  i£  OiOi  Ci  is  known  in  terms  of  «,  I  is  determined ;  otherwise  ^  is  an  arbitrary 
function  of  «.    Since  y  =  afi,  we  have  by  (xii) 

D^»  a  =  it(cosJ5r-  (t  cosZ+y  sin/)sin-Er), 

so  that  if  po  is  a  new  constant  of  integration 

p  =  Po+      adji^  p^  +  ks  cobS-  k^Mi    {i  C08 1  i-j  nm  I)  Al. 

In  particular  for  the  helix  /  =  J  Oi^  +  <?i'  »,  and  the  integration  can  be  effected. 

(6.)  The  vectors  a,  fi,  and  y  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  deriveds  of  p  either 
directiy  or  by  aid  of  (v)  and  (vi)  in  the  forms 

a  =  D^ ;  p  =  er'D.^p ;  y  =  afJ).  {ci''D.^p)  +  th'ej)^  ;  (xiii) 

and  by  differentiating  the  expression  for  y  we  find  a  differential  equation  of  the 
fourth  order 

D.  («r*D.  (^r'i>.V)  +  (^c'cJ>4>)  +  «i<^r^i>.V  -  o.  (xiv) 

This  can  be  integrated  in  certain  cases. 
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(7.)  If  the  ctirve  lies  upon  the  sphere 

T  (p  -  cr)  «  iZ,  (XT) 

Buccessiye  difierentiatioiis  with  respect  to  s  afford  the  equations 


Hence 


8«(p-.)=0;8^0.-.)=i;    By  i, -.)- I  I^Oy  I- [ly        (xvi) 


and  these  equations  in  general  determine  the  osculating  sphere.  If  the  curve  is 
spherical  so  that  o-  and  E  are  constant  differentiation  of  either  of  the  equations  (xvii), 
or  of  the  third  of  (xvi)  gives 

-£^=T-;— +  —  =  0;    hence     —  =  i2  cos  (a  -  ao).  (xviii) 

do*  Oi      Oi  Ci  ^        ^^^  ^        ' 

a^  being  a  constant  of  integration. 

(8.)  In  the  general  case,  instead  of  (xviii)  differentiation  of  (xvii)  shows  that 

dcr  =  yMa;  MR  -  IXl  -,  (xix) 

so  if  dotted  letters  refer  to  the  locus  of  centres  of  spherical  curvature,  we  may  write 

d<r  =  oW     and     a'  =  y    if      d«'  =  +  Jda.  (xx) 

Having  selected  a  sign  (we  must  have  a  =  ±y)  we  differentiate  again  by  the  formulas 
(iv)  and 

Here  again  there  is  a  latitude  in  the  choice  of  sign,  but  if  we  select 

/3'  =  -  /3,     then     (?/  =  iT* ;  d^/  «  da,     or    <f  =  a:,  (xxii) 

if  the  angles  (f  and  a  are  measured  from  corresponding  initial  points. 
Since  a'P*  »  -  y)8,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 

y  =  a,   whence  -  jSVid/  =  PcidiM  and  ali  =  Ciar*  jE^*   and  a'  =  c,         (xxiii) 

Finally  we  may  remark  that  as  the  moving  point  travels  with  unit  velocity  along  the 
curve,  the  centre  of  spherical  curvature  travels  with  the  velocity  Ea^  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  osculating  plane ;  moreover  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  systems 
have  the  same  direction  but  that  of  the  derived  system  is  (^1)'^  times  that  of  the 
original. 
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(9.)  To  detennine  the  sign  of  E  geometrically,  we  must  calculate  the  deviation 
from  the  osculating  sphere.     This  may  be  readily  done  by  assuming  it  to  be 

—  #*a:  (p  -  or), 
or  by  expressing  that  the  curve 

passes  through  five  consecutive  points  on  the  sphere.     The  result  is 

X  =  ai*exR^E.  (xxiv) 

(10.)  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  locus  of  centres,  the  relation  between  its  arc 
dy  and  that  of  the  sought  curve  d«  affords  the  differential  equation 


d«'      1        d»    1 
and  the  solution  is 


^cf     <?i      d^  c, '  ^       ' 


-  =  sin  ^    5-.  cos  efdicf  -  cos  ^  hr-.  sin  ^dr*,  (xxvi) 

Ci  ]Cic  J  d<?'  ^        ^ 

arbitrary  constants  of  integration  being  understood.     Hence  if  e{^  is  any  particular 
integral  and  x  and  y  constants  of  integration, 

/S'f  — +a;cos<?'  +  ysin<?' j  -  a'  ^  [ --  +  a?cos(T'  +  ysinc']-      (xxvii) 


All  these  curves  have  of  course  corresponding  elements  parallel.  The  ratio  of  the 
element  of  the  arc  of  the  curve  ^,  y  to  that  for  which  x  and  y  are  zero  is 

1  +  ^1  («  cos  (^  +  y  sin  tf').  (xxviii) 

(11.)  We  may  inquire  under  what  conditions  the  unit  vectors  at  corresponding 

points  on  two  curves  can  remain  constantly  inclined  to  one  another.     This  condition, 

of  course,  is  satisfied  by  the  curves  of  the  last  Section. 

Assuming 

a'  as  &i  +  mP  +  ny,  (xxix) 

where  /,  m,  and  n  are  constant,  we  find  on  differentiation 

^Vidy  =  -  amci^  +  i8  (foi  -  noi)  d*  +  ymaid«.  (xxx) 

If  this  vector  is  constantly  inclined  to  a,  )3,  y  we  must  have  either  the  ratio  a^ :  c^ 
constant,  or  m  »  0  and  In  =  0.  The  conditions  in  (8.)  are  »»  =  /  ==  0.  For  m^7h  -0 
corresponding  elements  of  the  curves  are  parallel.  In  every  other  case  both  curves 
must  be  geodesies  on  cylinders  (5.). 
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(12.)  For  the  emanating  lines  and  emanant  surfaces  generated  by  them,  two 
different  notations  suggest  themselves.  One  is  already  given  (ii),  and  the  motion  of 
the  line  is  referred  to  the  moving  system.  In  the  second  notation  we  may  suppose 
the  line  at  any  instant  to  be  twisting  about  a  certain  screw  (396,  (10.))  of  pitch  p  with 
an  angular  velocity  B,  This  vector  0  is,  of  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  unit  vector  17, 
and  we  have  (compare  (ii)) 

D,i7  =  ^17=-?+  Vom.  (atxxi) 

as 

The  shortest  distance  between  neighbouring  positions  of  the  emanant  is  obviously 
pOd.s,  and  for  neighbouring  positions  we  have 

p  +  ^0^  +  pB^s  =  p  +  Dp  +  (^,  +  xdis)  (17  +  Di;),  (xxxii) 

in  which  v  =  p  +  ^17  is  the  equation  of  the  emanant  line  in  one  positioD,  U  the  value 

of  t  for  the  point  of  closest  approach  to  the  next  position,  and  x  some  scalar.     Be- 

placing  Dp  by  ad«  and  D17  by  ^d«,  and  retaining  only  terms  of  the  first  order,  (xxxii) 

reduces  to 

p$  =  a  +  t^Bri  +  xri.  (xxxiii) 

From  this,  p  =  Sa^* ;     t^  =  &ari$-^ ;     x  =  8017.  (xxxiv) 

The  line  of  strietion  of  the  surface  is  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

w  =  p  +  <o^  =  p  +  178017^-^  =  p  -  i78a(D,i7)'',  (xxxv) 

or  it  is  the  locus  of  points  of  closest  approach  of  consecutive  generators. 

The  scalar  p  is  called  the  parameter  of  distrihutumy  and  is  usually  defined  as  the 
ratio  borne  by  the  distance  between  two  close  generators  to  the  angle  between  them. 
It  vanishes  for  a  developable. 

(13.)  When  s  and  t  both  vary  in  the  equation 

w  =  p  +  ^17  (xxxvi) 

the  element  of  any  arc  on  the  surface  is 

Dtr  =  (a  +  t6rj)  d«  +  ijd^  =  {p$  +  {t  -  Q  Off  -  xif)  d»  '\-  ifit      (xxxvii) 
by  (xxxiii);  and  the  normal  vector  is,  consequently, 

V  ^Yarf-te  =  e  {prj  ■{- t^- t)  =  (t^- t  -pv)0.  (xxxviii) 

The  anharmonic  of  four  normals  at  points  on  a  common  generator  is 

and  in  this  equation,  which  expresses  that  the  anharmonic  of  the  vectors  is  the 
anharmonic  of  the  points  on  the  generator,  we  may  replace  the  vectors  v  by  any  linear 
and  distributive  function  of  them,  for  instance,  by  Sv  (tr  -  p).  Thus,  the  ratio  is  also 
the  anharmonic  of  the  four  tangent  planes* 
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If  we  express  that  two  of  these  normals  ore  perpendicular,  by  (xxxviii)  the 
condition  reduces  to 

S(i^  +  <o-0(^a-^-i^)  =  0,     or    (^-0(^-^0)+!^*-  0.  (xl) 

The  corresponding  points  form  a  system  in  involution  having  ^ts  centre  on  the  line  of 
striction  and  having  imaginary  foci.     Moreover,  as 

Vo  Spv  PV  \  P        I 

the  tangent  of  the  angle  A  between  the  tangent  plane  at  t  and  that  at  t^  is 

*«^^'-;^-  (xiii) 

It  may  be  proved  that  the  measure  of  curvature,  or  the  product  of  the  principal 
curvatures  Ki  and  E,,  can  be  expressed  by  the  very  simple  equation 


KA  =  -  ._..f.     .....  =  -  ^.  (xliii) 


but  we  cannot  delay  on  this.* 

(14.)  We  can  obtain  a  more  explicit  form  of  the  condition 


j»  =  0,     or     Sotf  =  0,     or     SaiyD.iy  =  0, 

that  the  emanant  surface  should  be  a  developable  by  assuming 

tf  s  acos/-i-)9sin7  cos  m  +  y  sin  /  sin  m,  (^v) 

and  substituting  in  the  third  form  of  the  condition.    This  gives 

sin/d(0  + m)  -  cos/sinm  dtf  «  0,     or    sin/ =  0.  (xlv) 

Hence,  the  only  developables  generated  in  the  plane  of  a  and  y  (m  «  iv)  are  the 
tangent  line  developable  {I  »  0),  and  the  rectifying  developable  (cot/  =  taniT). 
No  line  except  a  in  the  plane  of  a  and  fi  can  generate  a  developable.  Any  line 
whatever  in  the  plane  of  fi  and  y  is  capable  of  generating  a  developable  provided 
d  (m  +  a)  =  0,  or  m  s  ao  -  i»,  00  being  a  constant. 
We  thus  obtain  the  system  of  developables 

w  =  p  +  <  (j3  COS  (a  -  tfo)  -  y  sin  (a  -  ATy)),  (xlvi) 

whose  cuspidal  edges  are 

tr  =  p  +  ^  -  ^  tan(a  -  flo).  (xlvii) 

Ci        Ci 

*  Compare  the  Note  immediately  following  (section  (12.)),  p.  416. 
Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  op  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  G 
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These  curveB  all  lie  on  the  polar  developable  generated  by  the  normal  planes  to  the 
enrve,  and  they  are  the  eyolntes  of  the  curve. 

Again,  by  (zlv),  except  for  a  geodesic  on  a  cylinder,  no  developable  can  be 
generated  by  a  line  fixed  relatively  to  a,  /9,  y,  except  the  tangent-line  developable. 

In  general,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cuspidal  edge  of  any  developable  is  deter- 
mined by 

,   =  —^1-. .  (xlviii) 

Also,  if  the  line  of  striction  of  any  emanant  surface  coincides  with  the  original  curve, 
SoD.i;  =  0  gives 

d/+  cosw  de  =  0,     or    sin/  =  0,  (^^lix) 


and,  in  this  case,  the  pitch  of  the  surface  is 

sin/ 


P  =  - 


(?i  cos  /  sin  w  -  (oi  +  i»i)  sin  / 


(1) 


XI.—ON  THE  KINEMATICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SURFACES. 

(I.)  For  the  kinematical  treatment  of  surfaces  we  may  conceive  two  systems  of 
curves,  determined  by  two  parameters  u  and  t;,  to  be  traced  upon  any  surface  so  that 
the  curves  of  one  system  are  orthogonal  to  those  of  the  other.  At  any  point  on  the 
surface,  let  a  be  a  unit  vector  tangent  to  the  curve  u  variable^  and  fi  tangent  to  the 
curve  V  variable.  Then  a^  =  y  is  a  unit  vector  normal  to  the  surface.  These  three 
vectors  may  be  supposed  connected  with  three  fixed  vectors  t,  j\  and  k  by  the 
equations 

a  =  J'»rS     P  =  Vr\     7  =  9^"'^  W 

where  ^  is  a  quaternion  function  of  u  and  v. 

Generally  (compare  Note  IX.,  Sections  7  and  12,  pages  399  and  403) 

^  (  =  9Vr\     tlien    d^  =  q{drf  +  Vd«;)f  ^     where    dt  =  2Yq'^dq.  (ii) 

And,  in  particular,  if  17  is  invariably  connected  with  t,  j\  and  k,  the  relation  is 
simplified  into  d(  =  yVdiiy^"'  because  di;  =  0.     We  shall  use  the  notation 

dt  »  Mia  +  ;d5  +  M<?  =  {ioi  ■\-jbi  +  kci)du  +  {iOi  -^jbz  +  ^<5,)d»,  (iii) 

but  it  must  be  observed  that  da  is  not  the  differential  of  a  scalar  function  (a)  of  u  and 
V,  because  dt  is  not  the  differential  of  a  vector.  In  this  notation  we  find  at  once,  by 
(i)  and  (iii), 

da  =  pdc  -  yd*,     dp  «  yda  -  adr,     dy  =  ad*  -  fida.  (iv) 
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(2.)  Now,  if  p  is  the  vector  to  a  point  on  the  surface, 

dp  =  auidu  +  pMvy  (v) 

where  A  and  £  are  functions  of  u  and  v,  and  the  square  of  the  linear  element  is 

d«»  =  Tdp»  =  il'dtt'  +  j5»di?»  (vi) 

and  elements  of  the  orthogonal  curves  are  Adu  and  BdVy  respectively. 
We  shall  also  write  generally 

dp  =  (a  cos  /  +  )3  sin  /)d*,  (vii) 

/  being  the  angle  any  curve  on  the  surface  makes  with  the  curve  u  variable. 

(3.)  We  shall  now  show  that  the  eight  scalar  functions  of  u  and  r,  A,  B,  ai,  ^i,  ^i, 
02,  h2y  and  C2  are  not  all  independent.     Since  p  is  a  function  of  u  and  r,  the  condition 


dvdu       dv  du  dudv  (viii) 

must  be  satisfied.     By  (iv)  this  becomes 

so  the  scalars  are  connected  by  the  equations 

■^=-c,i?;    ^"hA;   <h^  +  M-o.  (i,) 


Moreover,  we  can  show  that 


ov       du 


For  remembering  that  d^"*  =  -  q'^dqq'^,  we  have 


and 


ar        8r   *   att       *    ar8«        ^  dv^  du 

8w     *     at?  *      dudv  ^     du"^    dv 


remembering  also  that  y  is  a  function  of  u  and  v  (1.)  so  that  the  term  involving 
the  second  differential  of  q  cancels  on  subtraction,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
pq  -  qp  =  2Y.YpYq,  if  p  and  q  are  any  two  quatemions,  there  is  no  difficulty 

in  establishing  equation  (x). 

8  o  2 
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Hence  we  obtain  three  additional  equations  equivalent  to  (z), 

The  same  equations  (xi)  would  have  been  found,  though  somewhat  less  simply, 
had  we  employed  this  other  vector  do)  =  2Ydqq'^  =  qdtq"^. 
The  vectors  cdj  and  cot,  analogous  to  ci  and  12,  satisfy 

(4.)  If  i2  is  a  principal  radius  of  curvature  the  usual  equation 

d/>  +  -B  dUv  =  0 
becomes  in  this  notation 

aAdu  +  fiBdv  +  JR  {adh  -  j8da)  =>  0,  (xii) 

which  affords  the  two  scalar  equations 

{A  +  Ml)  du  +  EbjAv  =  0,      Eaidu  -  (^  -  J^o,)  dp  =  0.  (xiii) 

From  these,  on  elimination  of  the  ratio  du :  dv,  we  obtain  the  quadratic 

iP  (flA  -  <JiJi)  +  E  {hiB  ^a^A)^-  AB  =  %  (xiv) 

whose  roots  are  the  principal  radii.  This  equation  may  be  modified  by  (ix)  and  (xi) 
so  as  to  exhibit  Gauss's  remarkable  theorem  on  the  measure  of  curvature.    In  fact 

Ri'B,-'  =  A-'B-'  {oA  -  thh)  =  A-'B-'  (^  -  ^'^  by  (xi) ; 
and  by  (ix)  this  reduces  to 

The  measure  of  curvature  thus  depends  solely  on  the  linear  element  (vi),  and  is 
unaltered  when  the  surface  is  bent  or  twisted  in  any  manner  without  altering  the 
length  of  any  arc. 

(5.)  Eliminating  R  from  (xiii),  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  are 
given  by 

Advda  +  Bdvdh  =  0    or    AaAu^  +  {A(h  +  Bhi)dvdv  +  Bh^i^  =  0.       (xvi) 

Hence,  by  (ix),  we  can  see  that  the  lines  of  curvature  cut  at  right  angles,  and  if  we 
take  these  lines  for  the  orthogonal  systems  (1.),  we  must  have 

01  =  0,        Aa  =  0,  (xvii) 

whence  by  (xiii) 

*i  =  -  AR{^^,     oj  =  BRi\ 

or  more  conveniently,  if  Kj  and  Kg  are  the  principal  curvatures  by  (vii) 

dtf  =  ^Kjdf?  =  Ka  sin  M«,     d^  =  -  ^Ki  du  »  -  Ei  cos  /  d«.        (xviii) 
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The  relationB  (ix)  and  (xi)  are  equiyalent  to 

together  with  (xv). 

(6.)  For  any  curve  on  the  surface  by  (v)  and  (vii)  a  unit  tangent  vector  is 

p'  =  U  (cL^dtt  +  fiB^v)  ^acoBl  +  fianl^  (xx) 

the  accent  denoting,  as  usual,  that  the  vector  p  has  been  differentiated  with  respect  to 
the  arc  «. 

Taking  the  differential  of  the  second  of  these  expressions  by  (iv) 

dp'  =  p"d«  =  (fido  -  ydb)  cos  /  +  {yda  -  od^)  sin  ^  +  (-  a  sin  /  +  )3  cos  /)  d/, 

or  more  simply 

p"dx  =s  yp'  (dc  +  d/)  +  y  (sin  2da  -  cos  Idb).  (^cxi) 

From  this  equation  may  be  deduced  all  the  properties  of  a  curve  traced  upon  the 
surface  depending  on  differentials  of  the  second  order. 

(7.)  The  projection  of  the  vector  of  curvature  (p'')  on  the  normal  to  the  surface 
(y),  or  the  component  of  the  curvature  in  the  plane  containing  the  normal  to  the 
surface  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is 

J.     tan.  Ma  -  COB  Idh     Bdvda  -  Adttdb 
"  di  "^   A^t^  +  B^dv' 

=  sin  ^  [  -J^  cos  /  +  -=  sin  ^  |  -  cos  /  (  -^  cos  /  +  -^  sin  /  ],     (xxii) 

these  transformations  being  effected  by  the  relations 

cos  Ids  B  AdUy    fan  Ida  =  Bdv, 

As  K  does  not  involve  the  differential  of  /,  or  the  second  differentials  of  u  or  v, 

it  is  the  same  for  all  curves  having  a  common  tangent  and  lying  on  the  surface. 

In  fact,  K  is  the  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of  the  surface,  and  Meusnier's 

theorem  is  incidentally  proved.    Also  Euler's  theorem  follows  by  (xviii)  as  we  may 

write 

K  «  Ki  cosW  4-  K,  ffln»/,  (xxiii) 

when  we  take  the  lines  of  curvatures  as  the  curves  of  reference. 

The  curvatures  of  the  normal  sections  through  the  curves  of  reference  are 
-  A'%  and  B-%. 
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(8.)  The  component  of  the  curvature  in  the  tangent  plane  is,  in  like  manner, 

K'  =  {de  +  d/)  dr\  (xxiv) 

This  is  the  geodesic  cnryature  of  the  curve.  It  vanishes  if  the  curve  is  a  geodesic ; 
and  in  this  case  the  curve  projects  into  a  curve  in  the  tangent  plane  inflezionaUy 
touching  the  tangent.     Hence 

d(?  +  d^  =  0,    or    __-__-.  d  tan-i  =  q  (xxv) 

ov  £       du  A  Aau 

is  the  equation  of  a  geodesic,  the  transformation  being  made  by  the  aid  of  (ix).  As 
this  equation  involves  only  A  and  B,  the  coefficients  of  the  line  element  (vi), 
geodesies  remain  geodesies  when  the  surface  is  deformed  without  stretching.  This, 
of  course,  is  otherwise  obvious. 

The  geodesic  curvatures  of  the  curves  of  reference  are  A'^Ci  and  -ff"^^. 

(9.)  Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  a  third  differentiation,  it  is  simpler  to 
modify  the  results  already  obtained  by  writing  in  accordance  with  the  notation  used 
in  the  kinematical  treatment  of  curves  (Note  X.,  page  404), 

p'  =  a',  p"  =  /SV„    and    dp'  =  (-/of,  -  aVi)  d«, 

and  also  by  introducing  a  new  angle  m  suggested  by  (xxi),  and  defined  by  the 

equations 

(/i  cosmds  =  do  ■¥  d^,     c'l  smrnds  =  sin  ^  da  -  cos /  dJ.  (xxvi) 

In  this  notation,  the  relation  (zzi)  affords 

j3'  =  ya'  cos  W  +  y  sin  w     and    y  =  y  cos  m  -  ya'  sin  in ;         (xxvii) 
whence, 

y  a  /8'  sin  »i  +  y  cos  m,     ya'  =  j3'  cos  m  -  y  sin  w.  (xxviii) 

We  may  observe  that  m  is  zero  for  an  asymptotic  curve  and  a  right  angle  for  a 
geodesic.  It  is,  in  general,  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the 
binormal  to  the  curve. 

Thus  prepared,  when  we  differentiate  y  expressed  in  terms  of  m,  fif,  and  /  by 
(xxviii),  we  have 

ad^  -  fida  =  (P'  cos  m  -  y  sin  m)  (dm  -  a'id«)  -  aVi  sin  mds,       (xxix) 

From  this  we  recover  the  second  of  (xxvi),  as  well  as  the  new  equation, 

di^  -  dm  =  cos  /  da  +  sin  /  dh.  (xxx) 

This  equation  may  be  reduced  to 

d(^  -dm  =  (Kj  -  Xi)  sin  /  cos  /  d«,  (xxxi) 

when,  without  loss  of  generality,  we  take  the  lines  of  curvature  as  the  systems  of 
reference  (xviii). 
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(10.)  Thus  the  difference  between  the  torsion  of  a  curve  traced  upon  a  surface, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  angle  between  its  osculating  plane  and  the  tangent  plane 
varies,  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  principal  curvatures  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  double  the  angle  between  the  curve  and  a  line  of  curvature.  This  theorem  has 
many  consequences.  In  the  first  place  daf  -  di»  is  the  same  for  all  curves  having  a 
common  tangent ;  it  vanishes  for  a  line  of  curvature ;  when  a  surface  is  cut  by  a 
plane,  the  rate  of  the  variation  of  the  angle  between  the  plane  and  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  of  the  section  equals  half  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  at  the  point 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  between  the  trace  and  a  line  of  curvature ; 
when  a  line  of  curvature  is  plane,  the  surface  cuts  the  plane  at  a  constant  angle ;  and 
when  a  surface  cuts  a  plane  at  a  constant  angle,  the  intersection  is  a  line  of  curvature 
or  the  surface  is  a  sphere ;  the  torsion  of  a  geodesic  is 

(E2  -  El)  sin  /  cos  /  ; 

and  this  has  been  called  the  geodesic  torsion  by  M.  0.  Bonnet,  to  whom  the  important 
and  elegant  relation  (zxxi)  is  due.* 

Also  for  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces, 

AJif 
(K2  -  Ki)  sin  /  cos  /  -  (K'2  -  K'O  sin  I'  cob  ^'  =  ^  (xxxii) 

gives  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  at  which  the  surfaces  cut.  Hence,  if  two 
surfaces  cut  at  a  constant  angle  along  a  line  of  curvature  on  one,  the  intersection  is 
also  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  we  have  now  exhausted  all  the  relations  which  are  not 
obtainable  by  direct  differentiation  from  those  already  found.  We  have  seen 
(Note  X.)  that  all  the  affections  of  a  curve  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit 
vector  afy  j8',  y  of  the  curve,  and  in  terms  of  the  curvature  and  torsion  and  their 
deriveds.  But  we  have  found  the  curvature  and  the  torsion,  and  have  expressed 
a',  fi%  y  in  terms  of  a,  )8,  y,  /,  and  m. 

(11.)  If  we  take  the  curves  u  variable  to  be  geodesies,  we  have  by  (xxv)  Ci  =  0. 
Hence  by  (ix)  -4  is  a  function  of  «.  Changing  the  variable  «  to  jAdu^  the  new 
variable  is  simply  the  arc  of  the  geodesies.  Then  A  becomes  unity,  equation  (xv) 
reduces  to 

--  1  9*i?  ,       ... 

KiK,  =  -^^,  (xxxm) 

and  the  geodesic  curvature  of  any  curve  (xxiv)  is 

T^,      sml  dJB       dl     ^  d£      .      smlds 


*  Compare  Darboux,  loe.  cit,f  Art.  605. 
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Hence  the  total  curvature  of  any  portion  of  the  surface  is 

//K.K^S  =  -|jgd«dr-f'^d.=|(|-K')d,,  („xv) 

the  single  integrals  being  taken  over  the  bounding  curve,  using  Stokes's  theorem  in 
the  transformation. 

If  the  bounding  curve  is  made  up  of  geodesies,  K'  is  zero  ;  and  the  integral  is  2ir 
minus  the  sum  of  the  angles  through  which  the  direction  of  a  point  travelling  round 
the  boundary  suddenly  turns  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  bounding  geodesies. 

We  may  also  notice  the  relation 

KiK, «  -  ^  -  KV,  (xxxvi) 

where  K't  is  the  geodesic  curvature  of  the  orthogonal  curve  v  variable. 

(12.)  For  ruled  surfaces,  when  we  take  the  generators  to  be  the  curves  u  variabls, 
a  is  independent  of  u,  and  b^^  Ci  =  0.     The  conditions  (ix)  and  (xi)  reduce  to 

These  give  on  combination  if  ^  =  (-  KiEs)'  (compare  (xxxiii)) 

The  last  of  these  expresses  that  B*  is  quadratic  in  u.  Hence  a^  h,  and  Ct  are 
unchanged  when  the  surface  is  deformed  without  stretching. 

The  second  equation  shows  how  to  find  the  measure  of  curvature  of  a  ruled  surface 
in  an  excessively  simple  manner.    By  (iv) 

-  ■  <  -  ^% 

so  if  a  is  the  direction  of  a  generator,  and  v  the  normal  yector  at  any  point 

G  =  8ov-»  ^  =  ( -  K.K,)*.  (Htxix) 

Or  if  />  =  ^  +  ^t  is  the  surface  (compare  Note  X.,  (xxxir),  (mviii),  and  (xliii)), 

^        S'^V         _  -P  (xl) 

where  t„  corresponds  to  the  point  on  the  line  of  striction. 
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(13.)  We  may  also  modify  (xxxrii)  of  the  Note  just  cited  by  replacing  17,  6,  i, 
and  v  by  a,  aa'y  Vy  and  py  TeepectiTely,  when  we  obtain 

Dp  =  (i^  +  (<  -  Q)o!^v  +  o(d<  -  «dr).  (xli) 

If  we  now  take  as  a  new  variable 

dw  =  d<  -  a?dr,     or    u  ^  t  -  JS^'ad«>,  (^dii) 

we  find  from  (xli) 

Dp  »  (ito  +  (tt  -  Mo))a'  dt^  +  ad« ;    TDp»  =  T  .  (i?a  +  «  -  «„)*  a'^df*  +  d«V     (xliii) 

Thus  for  a  ruled  surface 

B  =  Ta'T  ( po  +  «  -  «o).  (xKv) 

and  in  particular  for  a  developable  B  -  Ta'(tt  -  w^).  Obviously  Ta'  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  generator  if  «;  is  taken  to  be  the  time.  It  is  also  for  the  developable 
the  curvature  of  the  cuspidal  edge  if  v  is  the  arc  of  that  edge. 

For  a  developable  y  does  not  vary  with  Uy  hence  Oi  «  0  and  all  the  scalars 
vanish  except  e^  and  Oj,  the  curvature  and  torsion  of  the  cuspidal  edge  when  v  is 
its  arc. 

(14.)  In  the  last  section  the  change  of  variable  is  introduced  artificially.  To 
determine  the  orthogonal  system  directly  for  the  surface 

p  =  <^  +  ^,     Ta  =  1,  (xlv) 

assume  t  =f{v)  -v  u  where /is  some  function  of  v.  The  direction  of  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  p  =  ^  +  a/is  dp  =  (^'  +  ay+  af)  df?  and  this  is  at  right  angles  to  a  if 

Scw^'  -/  =  0     so    /=  /So^'dt?  =  JSed*^.  (xlvi) 

Thus  the  orthogonal  system  is  found. 

In  like  manner  to  determine  the  system  of  curves  orthogonal  to  the  system  v 

constant  on  the  surface 

P  =  *  (^  f^)f  (xlvii) 

assume  t  -f{Uy  v)  and  we  see  that  /  must  be  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
of  the  first  order 


h^my-o-         <"-' 
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(1.)  If  the  vector  /3  is  a  given  function  of  a  variable  vector  a  the  equation 

p^P^ta  (i) 

represents  a  regulus,  a  congruency  or  a  complex  of  lines  according  as  one,  two  or 
three  scalar  variables  are  involved  in  the  constitution  of  a,  or  in  other  words  according 
as  the  vectors  a  when  coinitial  terminate  upon  a  curve  or  upon  a  surface  or  are 
wholly  arbitrary. 

Hamilton's  £lb hints  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  H 
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A  regulus  of  lineB  composes  a  ruled  surface.  We  shall  not  consider  those 
surfaces  here  as  they  have  heen  dealt  with  in  another  note.* 

For  a  congruenoy  the  simplest  form  of  equation  (i)  appears  to  he  that  in  which 
the  vectors  a  are  of  constant  length.  They  may  then  he  considered  to  involye  two 
angular  parameters,  and  the  most  general  congruency  can  he  represented  hy  an 
equation  of  this  kind. 

(2.)  In  general  we  shall  write 

dp  =  <fAa  =  {^-¥  Vc)  da,  (ii) 

<^  heing  a  linear,  rector  function  having  ^  for  its  self -conjugate  part  and  c  for  its 
spin-vector.     We  shall  also  use  the  notation 

d„=V^=^,  (iii) 

a  Ua 

SO  that  dci>  is  the  rotation  which  applied  to  the  ray  represented  hy  a  renders  it  parallel 
to  the  ray  represented  hy  a  +  da. 

(3.)  The  simplest  mode  from  a  kinematical  point  of  view  in  which  a  ray  of  the 
complex  can  he  displaced  into  the  position  of  a  neighhouring  ray  is  to  twist  it  ahout 
a  certain  screw.  We  shall  however  find  it  more  convenient  to  suppose  the  displace- 
ment effected  hy  a  translation  comhined  with  a  twist  about  a  screw.  If  dr  is  the 
translation,  and  p  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  the  resultant  translation  is  dr  +  pdia. 
Expressing  that  this  translation  applied  to  the  ray  (a)  makes  it  intersect  the  ray 
(a  +  da)  wo  have  the  equation 

)8  +  ^a  +  dr  +  j»d(i>  =  ^8  +  ^a  +  (^  +  d;r)  (a  +  da),  (iv) 

where  dx  is  some  small  scalar,  and  where  t  determines  the  point  on  the  ray  (a) 
brought  to  intersection  with  the  ray  (a  +  da). 

(4.)  Now,  we  notice  that  dw  depends  only  on  the  component  of  da  at  right  angles 
to  a.  This  suggests  that  we  should  consider  separately  the  two  components  of  da ;  so 
we  write  in  general 

da  =  Vdaa"* .  a  +  Sdaa"^  .a  =  dco  .  a  +  dy  .  a,  (v) 

where  dy  is  the  scalar  Sdaa~^      Hence  neglecting  the  small  term  of  the  second 
order  d^i^da  the  relation  (iv)  reduces  to 

dr  +  pd<a  =  if>  (dcoa)  +  tdwi  +  dy<^a  +  (da?  +  tdy)  a.  (vi) 


*  Note  X.»  seotionB  (12.)  and  (IS.),  page  408. 
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We  are  at  liberty  to  select  dr  in  any  way  we  please.    The  simplest  selection  is 

dr  =  a"^Va^ady,  (vii; 

and  then  (yi)  reduces  to 

(l?  +  ^)dc»  «  o"*Vo^(d«o),  (y^) 

becanse 

diP  +  (^  +  Sa-i«^)  dy  +  Bar^<f>  (d«a)  «  0, 

by  (vi)  when  dr  is  at  right  angles  to  a  (vii). 

(5.)  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  cylindroid  will  now  give  us  the 
key  to  an  extensiye  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rays  of  a  complex  or  congruency  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  given  ray.  Equation  (viii)  may  be  regarded  as  determining 
a  two-system  of  screws,  for  d<o  (»  Ydoa'^)  can  be  resolved  into  two  components 
having  fixed  directions  normal  to  a  and  dy  has  completely  disappeared  from  this 
equation.  We  commence  then  by  twisting  the  ray  (a)  about  any  screw  of  this 
system.  The  position  it  occupies  after  an  infinitesimal  twist  is  that  of  a  ray  of  the 
congruency  determined  by  the  condition  dy  =  0  or  dTa  =  0.  In  this  way  by 
twisting  the  initial  ray  about  all  the  screws  of  the  cylindroid  we  obtain  the  whole 
assemblage  of  rays  of  the  congruency  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ray  through  any  point  on  the  cylindroid  near  the  axis  may  be  constructed  by 
drawing  a  perpendicular  to  the  generator  of  the  cyHndroid  through  that  point  inclined 
to  the  axis  at  a  small  angle  whose  circular  measure  is  the  quotient  of  the  intercept 
on  the  generator  by  the  pitch  appropriate  to  that  generator. 

Now  two  screws  of  the  system  have  in  general  zero  pitch.  Any  small  twist 
on  any  screw  of  the  system  may  be  resolved  into  rotations  about  the  axes  of  these 
screws  of  zero  pitch.  When  the  initial  ray  receives  a  small  rotation  about  one  of 
these  axes  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  second  describes  a  small  arc  of  a  circle 
normal  to  TJa  and  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  small  rotation  about  the  second  axis 
will  cause  this  point  to  deviate  from  the  arc  by  a  small  distance  of  the  second  order  of 
magnitudes.  So  to  the  first  order  all  the  rays  of  the  congruency  intersect  two  fixed 
lines  both  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  a  and  each  intersects  one  axis  of  zero 
pitch  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  In  particular  two  rays  intersect  the 
initial  ray.  These  have  been  rotated  about  one  axis  only.  The  axes  of  zero  pitch 
are  the  focal  Hnes  and  their  points  of  intersection  with  the  initial  ray  are  the 
principal  foci  of  that  ray. 

Again  the  point  at  which  the  initial  ray  is  closest  to  a  neighbour  is  called  by 
Hamilton  a  virtual  focus.  We  see  that  the  closest  points  on  the  neighbours  lie  on 
the  cylindroid  generated  by  the  shortest  distances.  Hence  as  the  cylindroid  is 
contained  between  two  planes  normal  to  the  initial  ray  the  virtual  foci  are  limited 
to  a  certain  range  on  that  ray.* 

*  Tram.  Boy.  Ir.  Acad.  vol.  zvi.  p.  62. 

3H2 
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(6.)  We  now  turn  to  equation  (vii)  which  shows  that  all  the  rays  of  a  complex 
close  to  a  given  ray  may  be  constructed  by  successively  displacing  the  rays  of  a 
certain  congruency  by  translations  in  a  fixed  direction  normal  to  the  initial  ray  and 
of  varying  but  small  amounts.  Inasmuch  as  the  rays  of  the  congruency  intersect  two 
elements  of  right  lines,  the  rays  of  the  complex  pass  through  two  small  parallelograms 
situated  in  parallel  planes  each  having  a  pair  of  sides  equal  and  parallel  to  the 
translation.  All  the  rays  are  parallel  which  intersect  a  line  in  the  plane  of  one 
parallelogram  parallel  to  one  of  these  sides. 

(7.)  To  verify  the  conclusions  of  section  (5.),  and  to  calculate  the  positions  of  the 
various  lines,  we  re-write  equation  (viii)  in  the  fonn 

(^  +  ^)  .  doKi  «  pdta  +  ads  (ix) 

whence  <k .  da>a     ^  _  ^ .  doKi      .        ^  <fr .  doKi  yy. 

p  =  S  ^ ;    <  =  -  S  -^ ;    da  =  S  -^ C^) 

Cici>  doia  a 

At  a  principal  focus  two  rays  intersect  and  p  is  zero ;  therefore 

doKi  =  (^^  +  ^)"^ad«.  (xi) 

Operating  on  this  equation  by  Sa  we  find 

Sa  (4>  +  ty^a  =  0,  (xii) 

which  is  equivalent  to  a  quadratic  in  t  whose  roots  determine  the  foci. 
The  extreme  points  are  given  by  the  analogous  equation* 

Sa  (O  +  ty^a  =  0  (xiii) 

in  which  the  self-conjugate  part  $  replaces  ^.    For  we  see  by  (x)  that  ^  is  the 
inverse  square  of  a  radius  of  the  conicf 

Qp^p  =1,     So^  =  0,  (xiv) 

and  its  greatest  and  least  values  are  the  inverse  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  conic. 
If  the  line  p  =  ^  +  «a  +  yr  (y  variable)  meets  all  the  neighbouring  rays 

8  (^  .  d«Mi  -  Sa)  (a  +  dow)  t  =  0 

or  Sdwa  (<^'  +  «)  Yra  =  0  (xv) 

when  terms  of  the  second  order  are  rejected.     If  this  is  true  for  all  vectors  dam  that 
is  for  all  vectors  at  right  angles  to  a,  it  is  equivalent  to 

{il/-^8)YTa\\a    or     Vra  ||(<^' +  *)-^a.  (xvi) 


*  This  equation  and  the  last  are  given  by  Molenbroek,  Anwendung  der  QHoUrnionen  auf  dU 
Oewnstrie^  pp.  236-238. 

t  Compare  p.  263. 
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Operatmg  on  this  by  Sa  we  see  that  «  =  «i  one  of  the  roots  of  (zii)  and  that  the 
line  passes  through  a  principal  focus.  If  t  =  a"*  (^'  +  «i)"^a  the  conditions  are 
satisfied  and  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that  a~^  (^  +  «a)"'a»  which  (xi)  is  the  axis  of  the 
second  screw  of  zero  pitch,  is  at  right  angles  to  t. 

(8.)  "We  shall  now  invert  the  functions  in  (xii)  and  (xiii)  and  exhibit  the  relations 
connecting  the  roots  of  the  two  equations. 

If  for  a  moment  we  replace  a  by  VXft  and  ^  +  ^  by  ^^  by  Hamilton's  funda- 
mental theorem  of  inversion  (xii)  is  equivalent  to 

8VX/iVi^/X<^//x  =  8VX/iV  {<Pt  -  Vc)  X  (*<  -  V€)  /i  -  0.  (xvii) 

A  slight  expansion  shows  that  the  part  linear  in  c  disappears  since  ^t  is  self -conjugate 
(ii),  while  the  part  quadratic  in  €  is  -  (ScVX/i)'. 
(9.)  "We  have  therefore  two  forms  for  (xii) 

Pa?  +  2^8a  {m"  -  <^)o  +  Sa^a  =  0 ;  ^a»  +  2^8a  (m"  -  *)a  +  Sa^a  -  (Sea)'  =  0  ;    (xviii) 
and  similarly  two  forms  for  (xiii) 
Pa*  4  2iSa  («"  -  *)a  +  8a*a  =  0 ;  f»a«  +  2i&a  {m"  -  <^)a  +  So^o  +  (8co)»  =  0,       (xix) 

remembering  that  by  Hamilton's  formula  of  inversion 

^t  =  m^r^  =  ^  +  ^  (f»"  -  ^)  +  ^ 

and  that  the  first  invariants  {m")  of  a  function  (^)  and  of  its  self-conjugate  part  (O) 

are  the  same. 

Hence,  if  «i  and  s^  are  the  roots  of  (xii)  or  (xviii),  and  ti  and  ^  those  of  (xiii) 

or  (xix) 

2^0  =  «,  +  «a  =  ^1  +  ^  =  SUa  (w"  -  *)Ua  =  SUa  (f»"  -  <^)Ua  (xx) 

and 

9x8%  =  titi  +  (ScUa)'  =  -  SUaf  Ua ;  t^tt  =  «i#,  -  (SeTJo)'  =  -  SUa^'Ua.   (xxi) 

We  may  now  write  for  the  focal  points  and  for  the  extreme  points  in  accordance 
with  (xx) 

«i  =  ^0  -/>  «8  *  ^0  +/;     ^1  =  ^0  -  ^>  ^3  =  ^0  +  ^-  (xxii) 

Thus  the  four  points  are  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  central  point. 
Again  (xxi)  affords  the  relation 

^  -/a  =  (ScUa)*,  (xxiii) 

which  shows  that  the  focal  points  are  real  if  ^>  (Sella)'.  The  extreme  points  arc 
always  real  for  ti  and  ^  are  the  inverse  squares  of  the  axes  of  a  conic  (xiv)  and 
these  are  real  whether  the  conic  is  real  or  not.  The  reality  of  these  points  is  also 
a  geometrical  consequence  of  section  (5.).* 

*  The  symmetrical  airangement  of  the  four  points,  principal  and  extreme  yirtual  foci,  with 
respect  to  the  central  point  is  the  only  element  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rays  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  properties  of  the  cylindroid.  This  arrangement  depends  upon  the  distribution 
of  pitch. 
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(10.)  The  diiections  t  and  j  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  conic  (xiy)  afford  a  first 

natural  Bjstem  of  lines  of  reference  coupled  with  Fa  -  h.    As  we  are  now  dealing 

only  with  a  congruency  we  may  suppose  Ta  =  1  without  loss  of  generality  and  we 

may  regard 

a  =  Ua  =  ifc 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

These  vectors  ohey  the  laws  (compare  again  (xiv)) 

t,==Sul>i;     tt=S;<tif;     St^'  =  0;     8%' =  -  S^'<^*  =  -  ScA.  (xxiv) 

If  we  introduce  an  angle  u  so  that 

TJdo)  =  «  cos  t*  +y  sin  M  (xxv) 

and  a  new  scalar  w  the  relation  (ix)  becomes 

(^  +  t)  (»  sin  u  -J  cos  u)  -p(i  cos  u  +y  sin  u)  +  tvk,  (xxvi) 

Solving  this  for  p  and  t  by  operating  by  STJdo)  and  SUdcoA  we  find  on  reference  to 

(xxiv)  and  (xxii) 

j»  =  -  ScA  +  (^3  -  ti)  Bm  u  COB  u-p^-\-  e  sin  2u  (xxvii) 

and 

t  =  ti  sin"  w  +  ^  cos'  M  =  ^0  +  tf  cos  2w  (xxviii) 

where  po  =  -  Scib  is  the  pitch  corresponding  to  the  extreme  points  u  «  0,  -.* 

The  focal  points  are  given  by 

p^-\-  e  an2u  =  0  (xxix) 

and  are  real  if  ^'  >  p^^^. 

Again  eliminating  u  from  (xxvii)  and  (xxviii)  we  find  t  and  p  connected  by 

{t-t,y^{p-p,y^e^or{t-t,){t-t,)-^{p-p,y^O,         (xxx) 
which  includes  as  a  particular  case 

f  +  Po'  =  ^' 

(11.)  A  second  natural  system  of  lines  of  reference  is  formed  by  Ua  and  the 
bisectors  of  the  angles  between  t  andy.    Now  the  angle  u  =  0  at  the  point  tt  and  u  » 

-  at  tx  80  if  we  take  !>  =  «--  so  that  ti  and  ti  correspond  to  »  =  -  -  and  r  =  +  -,   we 

2i  Ii  4  4 

have  ^  =  |?o  +  ^  cos  2i7 ;     ^  =  ^^  -  d  sin  2i?.  (xxxi) 

If  we  take  these  three  lines  as  Cartesian  axes  and  put 

%-{t-  i^     and    tan  f?  =  yx'^ 
the  equation  of  the  cylindroid  follows  from  (xxxi)  in  its  canonical  form 

«(a?'  +  y')  =  -  2exy.  (xxxii) 

*  Compare  Hamilton,  ^'Supplement  to  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Systems  of  Bajrs,"  TranM, 
B.I.A.  vol.  X7i.  p.  64,  where  (xxviii)  is  obtained  in  the  form 

r  ss  n  (cos  «>)•  +  r%  (sin  «>)•. 
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(12.)  There  is  yet  a  third  kind  of  focufl  which  Hamilton  calls*  a  ''focus  hy 
projection."  The  vector  drawn  from  the  point  t  on  the  initial  ray  perpendicular  to 
it  and  terminating  on  a  neighhonring  ray  is 

dw  =  aVar^  (^  +  ^)  .  doMi  (xxxiii) 

as  may  he  verified  without  any  trouhle.  If  the  perpendicular  dtr'  at  the  point  f 
terminating  on  the  same  near  ray  is  at  right  angles  to  this  the  projection  of  the  ray 
on  the  plane  of  a  and  Aw  cuts  the  initial  ray  at  the  point  f.  This  point  is  a  focus  hy 
projection. 

(13.)  To  investigate  the  properties  of  this  new  class  of  foci  we  shall  use  the  first 
natural  system  of  lines  of  reference,  the  vectors  iyj\  h  of  section  (10.).  We  shall  also 
replace  a  hy  XJa  or  hy  hy  and  we  shall  write 

d-w  =  (»  QO%w  ■\-  j  fonw)  Tdw,  (xxxlv) 

retaining  the  previous  notation  (zxv)  for  Udo>. 

The  angle  w  is  the  angle  hetween  the  plane  upon  which  the  projection  is  made 

(or  hriefly  the  plane  of  projection)  and  a  plane  of  extreme  virtual  foci. 

If  then 

PTdoi  =  Tdiir  (xxxv) 

equation  (xxxiii)  hecomes 

P  («  cos  «7  +y  sin  w)  =:  KSfh  (^  +  t)  (J  cos  u  -  t  sin  w).  (xxxvi) 

Rememhering  the  laws  of  the  units  (xxiv)  and  that    p^  =  S*^*  =  -  S;*-^*,     we  find 

PcoBW=pQ0OBU  +  {t-  ti)  sm  u=Pf^  COB  u  -^  {e  +  (f)  sin  «, 

P  wnw^Pf^  sm  u  +  {t2-  t)  cos  u=Pf^  an  u  +  {e-ff)  COB  u,       (xxxvii) 

the  symhol  e  heiug  given  hy  (xxii),  and  the  new  symhol  y  heing  equal  t  -  t^. 

If  /  a  y  +  A  determines  the  focus  hy  projection,  namely  the  point  at  which  w  has 
increased  hy  a  right  angle  while  u  remains  constant, 

Pq-  {(9  +  g)  tan  w         p^  tan  i^  +  («  +  y  +  A)  ^ 

and  solving  for  h  in  terms  of  tc,  we  ohtain  the  equivalent  of  Hamilton's  remarkahle 
formulaf  containing  the  law  of  the  focus  hy  projection  (compare  (xxx.)) 

1  ^  (^  -  y)  cosHc^  -  (tf  +  y)  sinHg  Txxxix^ 


•  Hamilton,  lVan».  E.I.A.  yol.  zyi.  p.  47. 

t  Hamilton*!  equation  printed  on  p.  60,  loe,  cit,  is 


^=:-  (cos  .  n)«  +  —  (sin  .  n)». 
P     Pi  P« 
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From  this  we  see  that  the  foci  by  projection  are  excluded  from  a  finite  portion  of 
the  line  contained  within  the  extreme  points  of  projection  determined  by 


while 


give  the  central  point  of  the  excluded  portion  and  its  length.  The  planes  of  extreme 
projection  are  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  extreme  virtual  foci  no  matter  where  the 
point  g  may  be. 

We  cannot  delay  to  consider  the  cubic  ruled  surface 

generated  by  the  perpendiculars  to  the  initial  ray  in  the  planes  of  projection  and 
through  the  corresponding  foci  (compare  (xxxix))  except  to  state  that  the  initial  ray 
is  a  double  line ;  that  the  surface  consists  of  two  sheets  wholly  exterior  to  the  planes 
of  extreme  projection ;  and  that  it  may  be  derived  from  a  cylindroid  by  drawing  lines 
parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  cylindroid  from  points  on  the  axis  whose  distances 
from  a  fixed  point  (also  on  the  axis)  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
distances  of  the  generators  of  the  cylindroid  from  the  same  point.  Nor  can  we 
consider  the  scalars  P  associated  with  the  generators  of  this  surface  corresponding  to 
the  pitch  {p)  associated  with  each  generator  of  a  cylindroid. 

(14.)  In  order  to  study  more  closely  the  arrangement  of  the  rays  near  a  given 
point  {t)  on  the  initial  ray,  we  shall  show  how  to  find  a  function  of  the  variable 
vector  a  so  that  the  surface 

f)  =  )8  +  a/(a)  (xliii) 

may  pass  through  the  given  point  and  that  its  element  at  the  point  may  be  normal  to 
all  the  contiguous  rays.     Differentiating  (xliii) 

df)  «  ^  .  d«a  +  do)a/*+  ad/  (^v) 

and  we  see  that  the  condition  is  satisfied  neglecting  the  second  order  of  small  quantities 

if  when  a  =  hj 

f{k)  =  t    and    (d/)  «  Sife^ .  dwife  (xlv) 

where  (d/)  denotes  that  k  has  been  substituted  for  a  in  the  differential  of /(a). 

We  shall  now  find  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  a  surface  satisfying  this 
condition  at  the  point  under  consideration.  Using  the  formula  dp  +  i^dUv  »  0,  we 
obtain  at  once 

(</»  +  ^  +  It)dwk  +  yfe(d/)  =  0  (xlvi) 
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80  fhat  (compare  (sdi))  It  is  given  by  the  quadratic 

Bk{<l>  +  t  +  Ey^k  =  0.  (xlvii) 

Hence  the  centres  of  ctirvatnre  coincide  with  the  principal  foci  and  in  the  notationB 
of  (xziy)  and  (xzxvii)  the  quadratic  determining  the  radii  of  cnrvatore  is 

(J2  +  ^-O(^  +  ^-«0  =  <>>     or    (i2  +  ^+/)(^  +  ^-/)«0.     (xlviii) 

The  measure  of  curvature  of  the  orthogonal  element  of  surface  is  the  density*  of 
the  congruency  being  the  ratio  which  the  area  traced  on  a  unit  sphere  by  the  rays 
through  a  small  normal  circuit  bears  to  the  area  of  the  circuit.  This  is  equal  to  the 
inverse  of  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  point  from  the  foci.  We  may  also 
speak  of  the  sum  of  the  curvatures  of  the  orthogonal  element  as  the  concentration  of 
the  congniency.f 

(15.)  It  is  not  possible  in  general  to  draw  a  surface  through  an  arbitrary  point 
orthogonal  to  all  the  lines  of  the  congruency.     The  condition  (zlv)  is  equivalent  to 

d/=  8ad)8,  (xlix) 

and  if  this  holds  continuously  over  a  surface  and  not  merely  at  a  point  we  can 
differentiate  again  and  write 

d'd/=  Sad'd)8  +  Madp  =  dd7=  Sodd'jS  +  Sdod'jS 

provided  the  differentiations  are  independent. 
Hence  the  condition  is 

Sd'odjS  =  Sdod'iS     or     Sd'cu^a  =  Sda<^'a 
or  again  (compare  (ii)) 

S€dad'a=>0     or     Sea »  0  (1) 

because  Ydod'a  is  parallel  to  a.  Eef erring  back  to  sections  (9.)  and  (10.)  we  see 
that  in  this  case  the  focal  and  the  extreme  points  coincide  and  that  Pq  =  0  and  e^f. 

Also  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces  can  be  drawn  orthogonal  to  the  rays  because 
an  arbitrary  constant  may  be  added  to  /(a).  For  rays  of  light  these  are  the  wave- 
surfaces  when  the  medium  is  isotropic. 

(16.)  From  any  congruency  it  is  possible  to  select  a  singly  infinite  system  of 

rays  on  which  the  focal  and  extreme  points  coincide.    The  system  may  be  defined  by 

the  equations 

p==P  +  ta,     Sco  =  0  (li) 

but  the  second  equation  is  not  an  identity  as  in  the  Inst  section.  These  rays  have 
certain  other  peculiarities  especially  in  connexion  with  the  foci  by  projection 
(compare  (zli)). 


*  Hamilton  loe,  eit.  used  the  word  condensation  in  a  similar  sense, 
t  Boyal  Irish  Academy  TrtmtaeHom^  p.  377,  vol.  xxxi.,  1900. 

Hamilton's  Elbmints  op  Quatbamioms,  Vol.  II.  3  ^ 
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(17.)  We  do  not  determine  a  singly  infinite  Bystem  by  equating  to  zero  the 
discriminant  of  (xiii)  or  (xix)  and  thus  expressing  that  the  two  extreme  points 
coincide.  For  if  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  this  equation  was  arrived  at,  we  see 
that  for  equal  roots  a  must  be  normal  to  a  cyclic  plane  of  a  certain  quadric.  Two 
conditions  must  therefore  be  satisfied  and  only  a  limited  number  of  rays  can  possess 
the  property  in  question. 

Nor  can  the  principal  foci  coincide  except  under  special  conditions.  For  the  two 
axes  of  zero  pitch  on  the  cylindroid  would  then  intersect.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  cylindroid  must  reduce  to  a  plane,  and  the  extreme  points  must  likewise  coincide.* 

(18.)  Important  surfaces  connected  with  the  congruency  are  the  focal  surface,  the 
locus  of  the  extreme  points  and  the  locus  of  the  centres ;  of  th's  last  the  equation  is 

p  =  p-  iaSa-*  [m"  -  ^) a.  (lii) 

We  may  moreover  write  down  the  differential  equations  of  families  of  ruled  surfaces 
composed  of  rays.     For  instance  (compare  (x)) 

»  =  S  ^—  =  canst.     Scda  =  0  (liii) 

ada 

lead  to  a  relation  in  a  which  coupled  with  p^a  /3  +  ta  determines  a  family  of  ruled 
surfaces  for  which  the  parameter  of  distribution,  or  the  pitch  p,  is  constant.  In 
particular  f or  ^  =  0  we  have  the  developables  of  the  congruency.  Geometrically, 
selecting  any  ray  we  can  choose  one  of  the  rays  into  which  it  can  be  screwed  with 
pitch  p  and  from  that  another  and  so  on  and  thus  construct  a  surface  included  in  the 
integral  of  (liii). 

(19.)  There  is  another  and  very  useful  method  for  the  treatment  of  Bystems  of 
rays.     If  pi  and  p2  are  the  vectors  to  any  two  points,  and  if 

o-  =  YpTpi    and    t  =  pi  -  pa  (liv) 

the  vectors  o-,  t  or  any  equimultiples  determine  the  line  through  the  two  points.  Its 
equation  is 

p  r=  or"*  +  XTf  (Iv) 

and  the  ratio  of  the  tensors  only  is  important.  The  constituents  of  these  vectors  are 
equivalent  to  Pliicker's  six  coordinates  of  a  line.  Thus  given  any  pair  of  vectors 
a-  and  r  satisfying 

S(rr  =  0  (Ivi) 

a  definite  line  is  determinate. 

(20.)  A  scalar  relation  between  or  and  t,  homogeneous  in  the  tensors,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equation  of  a  complex ;  one  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  generality  of 
the  lines.  Two  scalar  equations  of  this  kind  represent  a  congruency,  three  a  reg^us 
of  lines  constituting  a  ruled  surface,  and  four  a  finite  number  of  lines. 


♦  Compare  Sir  Bobert  Ball,  Theory  of  Screw,  Chap.  II.,  Cambridge  1900. 
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(21.)  Again  a  line  may  be  detennined  by  means  of  two  planes  intersecting  in  the 

line.     If  these  are 

SXip  +  1  =  0,        SX,^  +  1  =  0,  (Ivii) 

it  is  evident  or  may  at  once  be  verified  that  Xi,  Kg  are  connected  with  o-,  r  by  the 
equations 

T  =  dPVXaXi,  or  =  y(Xi  -  Xj). 

Also  a-  =  YpiT  =  xVpiYX^i  =  -  a?(Xi  -  Xa)  by  (Ivii) 

so  pj  -  p2  =  T  =  ayVXjXi,        Yp^i  ^  cr  ^  -  ar(Xi  -  X2)  (Iviii) 

and  therefore  any  function  homogeneous  in  the  tensors  may  be  exhibited  in  three 

forms 

/(<r,T)-0;    /( Vp^x,  Pi  -  P»)  -  0 ;    /(X,  -  X.,  -  VX^O  =  0.  (lix) 

The  third  equation  may  also  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  reciprocal  complex  formed  by 
reciprocation  with  respect  to  the  unit  sphere    p'  +  1  =  0. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  change  of  origin  is  without  effect  on  r,  but  alters 
o*  into     <r  -f  Ver. 

(22.)  The  general  linear  and  scalar  relation 

Syo-  +  S8t  =  0  (Ix) 

reduces  on  change  of  origin  to 

Sy(<r  +  ^)  =  0,  (Ixi) 

if  i?7  =  Vy€  +  8    or    c  =  VSy"' +  ^»    p  =  ^'K  (bdi) 

The  equation  (Ix)  represents  the  general  linear  complex ;  (Ixi)  is  the  reduced  form  of 
this  equation  when  the  origin  is  taken  on  the  central  axis  determined  by  the  second 
equation  (Ixii)  and  p  is  the  parameter  of  the  complex. 

(23.)  If  p  is  the  vector  to  any  point  on  a  ray  through  a  given  point,  the  extremity 
of  a,  <r  =  Yar  «  Yap^  and  by  (Ixi)  the  lines  lie  in  the  plane 

Sy  (a  +1>)  (p  -  a)  =  0.  (Ixiii) 

Identifying  this  equation  with  SXp  +  1  »  0  we  see  that 

y  (a  4  jp)  +  (^X  -  1)  Sya  =  0     whence     y*  +  SyXSya  =  0, 
or  more  symmetrically  the  equations 

i>X  -  1  y         SyX 

ss  - ■ Cl^V) 

a+p  Sya         y  ^        ' 

give  X  without  ambi£^ty  in  terms  of  a  and  a  in  terms  of  X  so  that  the  lines  in 
a  plane  also  pass  through  a  point. 

3  12 
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These  equations  lead  to  an  important  transformation.    The  eqiiations 

/(a)  =  0,/Mgzi)  =  o  (1.V) 

represent  respectively  the  locus  of  a  point  and  the  tangential  equation  of  the  trans- 
formed locus.  For  instance  a  line  transforms  into  the  intersection  of  the  planes 
corresponding  to  two  points  on  it ;  a  snifaoe  of  degree  n  transforms  into  a  surface  of 
class  n. 

(24.)  If  Pis  the  shortest  distance  between  the  central  axis  and  a  ray,  on  replacing 
<r  by  V(a?y  +  PXrV7r)T  in  the  equation  of  the  complex  (bd)  we  find 

i*  =  -i»  ^^=jptan/  (Ixvi) 

if  ^  is  the  angle  the  ray  makes  with  the  plane  normal  to  the  axis.  The  rays  therefore 
envelope  helices  coaxial  with  the  complex  and  having  the  tangent  of  their  inclination 
directly  proportional  to  the  radius  (P)  of  the  containing  cylinder. 

(25.)  The  theory  of  screws  affords  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
rays  of  a  linear  complex.  If  a  body  is  attached  to  a  nut  fitting  a  screw  of  pitch  p  and 
aids  y  on  which  the  origin  of  vectors  is  situated,  the  point  in  the  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the  vector  p  can  only  move  in  the  direction  of  the  vector 

py  +  Vyp.  (Ixvii) 

Applying  a  force  r  to  this  point  no  motion  is  produced  if  r  is  at  right  angles  to  this 
direction  or  if  (compare  (Ixi)) 

p&yr  +  Sy<r  =  0,     where    <r  =  Ypr.  (Ixviii) 

Again,  any  point  of  the  body  is  free  to  describe  a  helix  whose  tangent  of  inclination 

is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  its  cylinder.     The  direction  of  any  force 

whose  line  of  action  touches  this  cylinder,  and  which  does  not  disturb  equilibrium 

must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  helix  of  motion  through  its  point  of  contact.     The 

tangent  of  inclination  of  the  force  is  consequently  directly  proportional  to  the  radius 

of  the  cylinder. 

We  see  thus  that  the  linear  complex  is  a  very  particular  case  of  the  general 

relation* 

8  (o-iw  4-  o-o>i)  =  0,  (l^ux) 

which  expresses  that  the  screw  (<r,  ©)  is  reciprocal  to  the  screw  (o-i,  a>i)  when  we  do 
not  suppose  So-cd  to  be  zero.     This  being  so  and  as  linear  systems  of  screws  are 

*  Compare  the  Note  on  Screws,  aeotion  (3.),  p.  390. 
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discussed  in  the  Note  on  Screws,  we  shall  not  here  consider  systems  of  linear 
complexes.    If oreover  in  the  following  sections  we  shall  consider  the  general  complex 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  system  of  screws  satisfying  a  single  condition. 
(26.)  The  equation  of  snch  a  system  is  of  the  form 

/(cr,io)=0  (Ixx) 

homogeneous  in  the  vectors  (<r,  w)  or  in  other  words  independent  of  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  their  tensors.    If  we  write  the  differential  as 

d/(cr,  eo)  =  S  (widc  +  o-idw)  (Ixxi) 

we  may  replace  the  equation  of  the  system  by 

S  (a>i<r  +  a-iin)  =  0  (Ixxii) 

because  the  function /is  homogeneous. 

(27.)  In  the  language  of  the  theory  of  screws*  we  may  say  that  the  screw  (cti,  a>i) 
is  reciprocal  to  (o-,  co).  Moreover  by  (Ixxi),  0*1  and  oi  are  determinate  functions 
of  o-  and  «i>,  or 

o"!  =  d  (<r,  «d),     <i>i  =  x(^>  •*)•  (Ixxiii) 

Thus  we  may  regard  (Ixxiii)  as  establishing  a  correspondence  between  a  pair  of 
screws  (0-1,  coi)  and  {(r^  w),  and  (Ixx)  or  (Ixxii)  as  representing  the  assemblage  of 
screws  reciprocal  to  their  correspondents. 
Further  (Ixxiii)  implies  relations 

a-  =  Oi  (<ri,  «i),     w  =  Xi  (<^i>  ^i)  (Ixxiv) 

and  the  first  and  third  of  the  equations 

/(<r,  0))  «  0,     S  (ft>i<r  +  0-1(0)  =  0,    /i(<ri,  wi)  =  0  (Ixxv) 

represent  the  assemblage  of  screws  and  the  assemblage  of  their  reciprocal  correspon- 
dents while  the  condition  of  reciprocity  is  expressed  by  the  second.  Or  again  the 
second  equation  may  be  regarded  as  determiniag  either  of  the  assemblages  having 
regard  to  (Ixxiii)  or  (Ixxiv). 

(28.)  If  ^  is  the  pitch  and  a  the  vector  to  a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  screw  (cr,  cd), 

cr  =  (jP  +  Va)  0).  (Ixxvi) 

Substitution  in  (Ixx)  affords  the  equation 

/((jP  +  Va)  a>,  w)  =  0  (Ixxvii) 

*  Compare  again  the  Note  on  Screws,  aeotion  (3.) ;  and  for  the  coiiespondenoe  (Izxiii)  compare 
the  particular  case  of  linear  correspondence  of  section  (12.)  of  the  note  ciM,  p.  39i. 
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which  admits  of  the  following  interpretationB : — 

I.  Given  p  it  is  the  equation  of  the  complex  of  axes  of  screws  of  given  pitch 
belonging  to  the  assemblage. 

II.  It  represents  a  singly  infinite    system    of  complexes  depending  on  the 
parameter  jp. 

III.  It  represents  the  cone  of  axes  of  screws  of  given  pitch  p  which  pass  through 
a  given  point  (a). 

lY .  It  is  equivalent  to  a  scalar  equation  determining  the  pitches  of  the  screws  of 
the  assemblage  whose  axes  coincide  with  a  given  line  (Ycum  and  o>  given). 

V.  By  (lix)  if  we  suppose 

Void  =  Xi-.A»  =  ^,     0)  =  -  VX9X1  «  V/aXi  (Ixxviii) 

we  see  that  the  rays  of  the  complex  (^p  given)  which  lie  in  the  plane 
SX]p  +1  =  0  envelope  the  curve  in  which  the  plane  cuts  the  envelope 
of  the  variable  plane  Bf^s  =  0  where 

/(V/*  (jpXi  +  1),  VMi)  -  0.  (Ixxix) 

Evidently  the  order  of  the  cone  III.,  the  degree  of  the  equation  lY.  and  the  class 
of  the  curve  Y.  are  all  equal  to  the  order  in  which  the  vectors  (o-,  <i>)  jointly  oocor 
in  (Ixx). 

(29.)  If  the  cone  III.  (Ixxvii)  has  a  double  edge  («»)  the  differential  vanishes  no 
matter  what  vector  doi  may  be ;  so  in  the  notation  of  (Ixxi), 

8  («i  (1?  +  Ya)da>  +  o-idw)  =  0     or     8  (o-i  -  (-  |i  +  Ya)<i>i)da>  =  0.  (Ixxx) 

Hence  as  do>  is  quite  arbitrary 

o-j  a  (-  ^  4-  Yo)«Di.  (Ixxxi) 

Comparing  (Ixxvi)  we  see  that  in  this  case  the  axes  of  the  reciprocal  correspondents 
(0-1,  <i>i)y  (o-y  (I))  intersect  and  their  pitches  are  equal  and  opposite.  These  two  con- 
sequences are  of  course  not  independent ;  the  latter  implies  the  former.  The  symmetry 
of  these  relations  shows  that  the  locus  of  vertices  of  cones  with  double  edges  which  are 
composed  of  axes  of  screws  of  pitch  ^,  is  likewise  the  locus  of  vertices  of  nodal  cones 
composed  of  axes  of  the  reciprocal  correspondents  of  pitch  -  p. 

The  locus  of  the  vertices  of  the  nodal  cones  of  a  complex  is  the  Kummer  surface. 
Consequently  the  Kummer  surfaces  of  the  two  complexes  just  described  are  identicaL 

(30.)  The  double  edges  of  the  cones  of  the  complex  form  a  congruency  specified 
by  the  three  equations 

/ibSo-o)"*;     S(cra>i  +  wTi)  =  0 ;    /i  =  -8<ri»r^  (Ixxxii) 

If  n  is  the  order  of  the  original  equation  in  <r  and  »,  n  ~  1  is  the  order  of  <ri  and  «»i 
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in  the  same  vectorB  and  2(»  -  I )  is  that  of  j^coi*  =  -  Scricoi.  The  first  and  third  equations 
(Ixxxii)  detennine  a  complex  of  order  2(n  -1),  and  the  rays  common  to  this  and  to 
the  complex  of  order  n  determined  hy  the  first  and  second  (Ixxxii)  compose  a 
congraency  whose  order  and  dass  are  both  equal  to  2(n  -  l)n.  For  the  order  is  the 
number  of  rays  through  a  point  or  the  number  of  common  edges  of  two  cones  of 
degree  n  and  2(n  -  1) ;  and  the  class  is  the  number  of  rays  in  a  plane,  or  the  number 
of  common  tangents  of  two  curves  of  class  n  and  2(n  -  1). 

The  congraency  is  likewise  specified  by  the  vector  equations  in  which  a  is  the 
vector  to  a  point  on  the  Kummer  surface 

<r  =  (  p  +  Ya)cD ;     o-i  =  (-  j?  +  Va)<ui,  (Ixxxiii) 

it  being  understood  that  cri  and  o>i  are  given  functions  of  a-  and  q>. 

(31.)  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  raya  of  the  congraency  touch  the  Summer  surface 
of  the  complex  and  from  this  property  it  will  follow  that  the  Kummer  surface  is  part 
at  least  of  the  focal  surface  of  the  congraency. 

Using  the  equations  (Ixxxiii)  we  have 

do-  =  (/>  +  Va)do>  +  Vdao) ;     d<ri  =  (-  i?  +  Vo)d<oi  +  VdaiDi  (Ixxxiv) 

for  the  consecutive  screws  of  pitches  ±  p  whose  axes  intersect  at  a  consecutive  point 
(a  +  da)  on  the  Kummer  surface.  Operating  on  the  first  by  Scoi  and  attending  to 
(Ixxxiii)  and  (Ixxi)  we  find 

d/(o-,  <o)  =  S(Q>ido-  +  o'ldfio)  =  SdacMOi  =  0  (Ixxxv) 

because  the  screw  (o*  +  do-,  o>  +  d(i>)  belongs  to  the  assemblage /(o-,  cd)  ==  0.  In  like 
manner  exactly  the  same  equation  is  found  by  operating  on  the  second  by  So>. 
Hence  Yomdi  is  at  right  angles  to  all  tangential  vectors  (da)  to  the  surface  and  in 
particular  the  axes  of  the  screws  («>  and  oii)  touch  the  surface. 

Now  if  the  lines  of  a  congruency  touch  a  surface  that  surface  is  part  at  least  of 
the  focal  surface.  For  take  any  ray  touching  the  surface  at  a  and  having  the 
direction  8a.  The  consecutive  ray  touching  the  surface  at  a  +  Sa  intersects  this  ray 
and  the  point  of  intersection  is  a  principal  focus  on  both.  The  surface  therefore  is 
part  of  the  focal  surface.  If  da  is  the  conjugate  direction  to  8a,  the  second  ray 
which  intersects  p^  a  +  tSa  touches  the  surface  at  a  +  da  and  the  point  of  intersection 
of  these  two  rays  lies  on  the  other  part  of  the  focal  surface.  In  fact  if  two  rays 
intersect  at  p, 

da  H-  d^  +  M8a  =  0    whence    Sda8ad8a  =  0. 
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XIII.— ON  THE  OPERATOE  V. 

(1.)  Tt  fp  18  any  scalar  function  of  a  vector  p,  corresponding  differentials  are 
connected  by  a  relation  of  the  form 


dyj)  as  -  Svdf}, 


(i) 


in  which  v  is  a  vector  derived  from^  depending  merely  on  the  function  /  and  on  the 
value  of  the  variable  vector  p  but  not  at  all  on  the  differential  dp. 

Regarding  p  as  a  vector  of  position,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  function  of  position 
fp  along  any  direction  Udp  is  evidently  -  SvXJdp,  in  other  words  it  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  vector  v  upon  that  direction.  This  rate  of  change  is  greatest  along 
the  direction  Uv  being  then  equal  to  Tv.  In  any  other  direction  it  is  equal  to  Tv 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  assumed  direction  and  that  of  v. 

(2.)  It  is  convenient  to  use  a  special  notation  to  suggest  the  dependence  of  the 
vector  V  on  the  scalar  function  fp.  For  this  purpose  Hamilton*  introduced  the 
symbol  Nabla  or  V  and  connected  v  with  fp  by  the  symbolical  equation 


V  =  V/p, 


(ii) 


in  which  v  is  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain  operation  performed  on  fp. 

(3.)  We  shall  now  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  the  effect  of  operating  by  V  on 
scalar  functions.  It  must  be  observed  however  that  these  are  merely  translations 
into  the  new  notation  of  results  already  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  work    ThuB : — 


(a)     VSAp  =  -  X 


because  dSXp  «  SAdp. 


{h)  Vp»  =  -2p 

(<?)  VSp*p  =  -  2*p 

{d)  VTp  =  +  Up 

{e)  VTYAp  ^  +  UVAp .  \ 

(/)  V/T(p-X)  =  U(p-\)/T(p-X) 

{g)  VT(p-X)-^  =  -U(p-X)T(p-X)-* 

(A)  VT^p  =  f^lJt^p 


dp* »  2Spdp. 

dSp^p  =  2S^pdp. 

dTp  =  -  STTpdp. 

dTVXp  =  -  SUVXp  VXdp. 

d/T(p-X)  =  -/T(p-X)SU(p-X)dp. 

dT(p  -  X)-i  =  -  T(p  -  X)-MT(p  -  X). 

dT<^p  »  '  S<^'IT<^ .  dp. 


All  these  expressions  are  consequences  of  the  equations 

y/p  *  y,        d/p  =  -  Svdp, 

which  may  be  regarded  (compare  (i)  and  (ii))  as  a  definition  of  V,  the  vector  X  and 
the  vector  functions  ^  and  ^  being  supposed  constant  in  the  examples. 


*  Proeeedmps  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  291.    See  note,  p.  6i8,  vol.  i. 
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Example  (p)  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  attractions  for  it  showB 
that  VT(p  -  Xy^  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  attraction  at  the  extremity 
of  p  due  to  a  unit  mass  at  the  extremity  of  X. 

(4.)  Again  if /and  ^  are  any  two  »caiar  functions  of  p 

V(/+^)  =  V/+V(7     and     V(/^)  =^V/  +  /V^  (iii) 

because 

d(/+^)  =  d/+d^    and    d(/^)  =  ^d/+ya^. 

Generally  as  a  matter  of  conyenience  it  is  desirable  if  possible  to  place  the  operand 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  operator  v*  ^^s  ^^^  he  effected  in  the  second 
equation  (iii)  because  /  and  ^  are  scalars  and  therefore  commutative  with  vectors  and 
quaternions.  We  shall  soon  see  however  that  we  can  assign  a  definite  meaning  to 
the  result  of  operating  on  a  vector  or  quaternion  by  V.  But  since  we  must  regard  V 
as  a  symbolical  vector  or  at  least  as  possessing  certain  characteristics  of  a  vector  (for 
by  definition  it  produces  a  vector  from  a  scalar),  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  write 
p^q  -Vq.p  when  je?  is  a  quaternion,  nor  d  fortiori  when  p  and  q  are  both  quaternions. 
Hence  it  is  not  in  general  possible  to  place  the  operand  immediately  to  the  right.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  brackets  or  accents  or  some  temporary  mark 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  operand.*  For  instance  we  may  write  V(/)^  to  denote 
that /is  excluded  from  the  operation  of  V  ;  or  we  may  accent  V  and  g  and  V^^  will 
then  sufficiently  indicate  that  g  and  not/ is  the  subject  of  operation. 

(5.)  Consider  in  the  next  place  a  scalar  function  of  several  independent  variable 
vectors  p,  pi,  pa,  &c.     We  may  in  an  obvious  notation  write  (compare  V,  p.  294), 

d .  -F(p,  pi,  p,  .  .  . )  =  -  Sdpv  -  SdpiVi  -  Sdpav,  -  &c.  \ 

=  -  SdpVi^  -  SdpiVii^  -  SdpjVai^  -  &c.    ) 

where  Vi  operates  on  jP  as  if  pi  were  the  only  variable.  In  fact  -  V,  -  Vi,  &c. 
coixespond  precisely  to  Hamilton's  Dp,  Dp'  (or  rather  D„,  D. )  of  the  formula  just 
cited.  It  may  sometimes  be  even  clearer  to  distinguish  the  corresponding  operator 
by  a  sub-index  of  the  vector  operated  on,  thus  (compare  section  (3.))  we  have 

(a')  Vp8Ap  =  -^;    VaSAp=.-p 

(O  VpTVAp  =  -Xr7V.^;    VxTVAp  =  -  TTVpX . p 

W)  VpT(p  -  \)-»  -  - TJ(p  -  X)  T(p  -  X)-^  -  -  VxT(p  -  X)-^ 

Also  for  any  function  of  X  and  p 

I.  VXVp/  «  0,        II.  SXVp/  =  0,        III.  Vp/  +  Vx/  -  0  (v) 

if /is  a  function  of    I.  SXp,     IL  VXp,    HI.  p  -  X. 

Hamilton's  Blbmbnts  op  Quaternions,  Vol,  II.  3  K 
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Again  (compare  (3.)  {g)  and  (4.)  (iii))  if  P  is  the  potential  at  the  extremity  of 
the  vector  cd  of  a  system  of  attracting  particles  mi,  m%,  &c.  whose  position  vectors  are 
Pi,  ^,  &c.,  the  law  of  attraction  being  the  law  of  nature,  the  force  on  a  unit  mass 
at  0)  is 

V«P  =  V«SwT(a)  -  py  =  -  S»iU(a)  -  p)  T(a)  -  p)"^  =  -  2»»VpT(a)  -  p)'\      {yi) 

Or  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  continuous  distribution  of  mattter  the  force  is  given  by 

(6.)  Again  if  a,  /8,  y  are  any  constant  vectors  and  X,  Faud  i^any  scalar  functions 
of  p  (compare  the  first  of  (iii)), 

^{aXfPY^-yZ)  =  dX.a  +  dF./3  +  dZ.y 

=  -  (SdpV  .  X)a  -  (SdpV  .  Y)P  -  (SdpV  .  Z)y  (viii) 

=  -  SdpV  .  {Xa  +1)8  +  Zy), 

Thus  for  any  vector  function  of  p  we  may  write  generally 

do-  e  -  SdpV ,  o-  (ix) 

for  we  may  always  resolve  the  two  vectors  o-  and  d<r  along  three  given  and  fixed 
directions.  In  this  equation  (ix)  we  may  suppose  o-  replaced  by  any  quaternion 
function  of  p  for  by  the  distributive  property  if  <r  ^Yq  we  may  add  to  (ix)  the 
equation  dS<^  =  -  SdpV .  Sq  so  that 

dy  =  -  SdpV .  q.  (x) 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  in  these  equations  we  regard  <r  and  q  as  functions 
of  p  alone.     For  instance  if  q  involves  the  time  t  as  well  as  p  the  total  differential  is* 

dq  =  Idt-  SdpV  .  q  (xi) 

ot 

where  the  first  term  on  the  right  refers  to  ^  as  occurring  in  q  but  not  in  p. 

(7.)  We  have  now  shown  that  the  general  formula  (x)  is  true  whether  q  be 
quaternion,  vector,  or  scalar  so  that  we  may  write  generally  and  symbolically 

d  =  -SdpV  (xii) 

or  what  is  equivalent 

^  ^  _  Vd^pd>.d  +  yd^^pdp.d^  +  Ydpdy.d^^  ,^^. 

Sdpd'pd'V 


♦  We  must  particularly  diBtingiiiih  between 

"SdpV  •  g    and    S  .  dp^q. 


'  \ 
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where  dp,  d!p  and  d"p  are  any  three  non-coplanar  differentials  of  p,  and  where  d,  d' 
and  d''  are  the  corresponding  symbols  of  differentiation.  In  fact  this  equation  (xiii) 
is  equiyalent  to  the  three 

d  =  -  SdpV,      d'  »  -  Sd'pV,      d"  =  -  Sd"pV 

as  appears  in  various  ways.* 

(8.)  As  an  independent  method  we  have  (compare  (6.)) 

V{aX-^PY-\-yZ)  =  VX.a  + VY.  fi  +  VZ.y  (xiv) 

where  we  employ  merely  the  distributive  principle  (iii)  and  the  commutative  property 
of  a  scalar  ( JT)  with  a  vector  (a).  But  we  already  know  how  to  calculate  the  effect 
of  V  on  a  scalar,  so  we  can  determine  its  effect  on  a  quaternion  or  vector  by  referring 
the  vector  part  or  vector  to  any  three  fixed  directions. 

To  trace  the  relation  between  these  two  methods  we  have 

dX  =  -  SdpV .  X^  &c., 

whence  without  employing  symbolical  equations 

Vd^pd>  .  dX  +  Yd W  .  d^X  -f  Vdpdy  .  d^^X 
"  Sdpd'pd"p 

Multiplying  into  a  and  forming  similar  expressions  in  VF  and  VZ  we  find  on 
addition  if  <r  =  aX  +  ^F+  yZ 

Yd'pd"p .  At  +  Y  d  W .  dV  +  Vdpdy  .  dV  .. 

Sdpd'pdV 

which  agrees  with  (xiii). 

(9.)  "We  give  a  few  examples  of  operating  on  vectors  with  hints  for  verification 

(a)  Vp  =  -3;    Vd'pd"p  .  dp  +  Yd"pdp  .  d'p  +  Ydpd'p .  d"p  =  SSdpd'pdV 

(h)  VYXp  =  2X  =  -V(pX-Sp\)     or    =  -  XSVp  +  SXV  .  p. 

{c)  V^p  =  2c  -  »»"  ;    Y)Sy  .  <^  +  Yya  .  <^)8  +  Ya)3  .  «^y  =  {m"  -  2€)Sa)8y. 

{i)  VUp  =  -  2Tp-i  =  V(pTp,-»  +  Tp-» .  po). 

(0    vp-i  =  -p-';  v(p-V)  =  o. 

(/)  V«T(p-X)-»  =  0    if  p  is  not  equal  X. 

(y)  V»/Tp  =  - /"Tp  -  2Tp-yTp. 

(A)  V^TYXp  -  -  T(YX-V)-^ 

(»)  V«  log  TYXp  =  0. 


*  Either  by  yeiiftcation  or  by  maltiplyiDg  these  three  equatiooB  bj 

Vd'pd>,      VdV/>»      Vdpd> 
and  adding.    See  also  the  next  eeotion. 

3  K  2 
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For  one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  it  is  however  far  better  to  employ  no  short 
cuts  except  an  intelligent  selection  of  the  differentials  of  p  if  he  uses  the  formula 
(xiii).  Por  instance  in  (3)  he  may  take  these  to  be  X,  p  and  YAp.  Se  must  however 
be  careful  if  he  employs  variable  differentials  to  operate  on  these  in  subsequent 
operations*  involving  v-  -^s  explained  in  the  last  section  the  results  may  all  be 
obtained  by  resolving  the  vectors  along  fixed  directions. 

(10.)  To  the  examples  of  the  last  article  we  may  add  the  following : — 

(a)  VXV .  p  =  -  2A. 

(J)  VXV  .  <^p  =  (<^'  -  m")\  +  28cX. 

((?)  «^V  .  p  =  -  (»»"  +  2c). 

(rf)  <^V .  Tp  =  ^Up. 

(e)  «^V .  Up  =  -  («*"  +  2€)Tp-»  +  if>TJp .  p'K 

(/)  </>V  .  VXp  «  (m"  -  <^')  ^  +  28€X. 

And  simpler  examples  may  be  obtained  by  selecting  special  forms  of  <^. 

(11.)  To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Calculus  of  Operationsf  it  is  manifest 
immediately  the  form  (xiii)  is  obtained  that  V  may  be  combined  with  vectors  and 
quaternions  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  vector.  In  fact  we  may  regard  the 
symbols  of  differentiation  d,  d',  d"  as  mere  scalars  and  manipulate  our  formulee  in 
any  way  until  we  see  fit  to  operate.  Of  course  when  successive  operators  V  occur 
in  the  same  equation  they  must  in  general  be  distinguished  by  suitable  marks  and 
treated  as  independent  vectors.  This  implies  that  the  symbols  d,  d',  d"  of  each 
operator  must  also  be  ear-marked  whenever  necessary. 

We  infer  among  other  deductions  that  the  operator  V*  or  V .  V  is  a  scalar  because 
the  square  of  a  vector  is  a  scalar.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  verify  this  result 
from  an  elementary  point  of  view. 

(12.)  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  V  is  totally  independent  of  any 
particular  coordinates,  parameters  or  differentials.  We  therefore  take  the  case  most 
familiar  and  choose  our  differentials  so  that 

dp  =  idxy    d'p  =ydy,     d"p  =  kdz  C^cvi) 

and  therefore 

writing  p  =  ix  -^^  jy  +  kz^  t,  j  and  k  being  constant. 


*  Compare  section  (74.). 

t  See  Boole,  "  inferential  JBquaiions,*'  chap,  xvii.,  or  Fonyth,  "  Differential  Bqualiont,^*  ch«p. 
iii.,  or  indeed  any  work  on  this  subject  which  treats  of  symbolical  methods. 
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The  relation  (ziii)  reduces  at  once  to  the  well-known  form 

8         8  d 

dx       8y         82 


(xviii) 


which  shows  ns  that  the  operation  performed  by  V  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  partial 
differential  eoefficunU  of  any  function  with  respect  to  the  three  scalars  a;,  y  and  s  and 
multiplying  these  respectively  by  f,  j  and  h  and  then  adding  the  results. 
Now  when  we  operate  twice  by  V  we  have 


V'V 


/.8'      .8'     ,8'W.8       .8      .8\ 
i*8i-^'^8^^*8;Ji*8i''-^^-*-^8ij 

/8'8       8'8      ^  ^      •(?_  ^ 
\^  8a?     8y  8y      8i  8«y        \^y  81 


8[  ^>^ 
8«  dyj 


•^  \88  dx     dx  d%J        \dx  8y      8y  8a?y 


(xix) 


because  the  vectors  i,  y,  ifc  are  constant.     Suppressing  the  ear-marking  accents  as  no 
longer  necessary  when  we  operate  on  a  single  function, 


V»  = 


8*       8»       8» 


ar»      8y»      8«' 


(XX) 


because  the  order  in  which  the  partial  differentiation  is  effected, with  respect  to  y  and  % 
is  indifferent.  As  we  have  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  V  and  therefore  V 
is  quite  independent  of  any  particular  analytical  representation,  and  thus  apart  from 
any  d  priori  inferences  arising  from  the  form  (xiii)  we  have  proved  that  V  is  a  scalai* 
operator ;  it  is  in  fact  with  sign  changed  Laplace's  most  important  operator. 

The  fuller  discussion  of  the  analytical  forms  attributable  to  V  is  postponed  to  a 
later  section.* 

(13.)  It  may  be  as  well  to  print  here  the  equation 


_8Z     8r_^8^     JdJF    dZ 
^         dx  "  dy      di'^* 


JdW    dZ 

\^      dy 


di  )'^'^\dy  '^  d»      dx) 

dJT     dT     dX\ 


which  is  obtained  by  operating  by  v  ui  the  form  (xviii)  on  ^  in  the  form 

5^=  W^iX^jY^-lZ. 


(xxii) 


*  Bee  section  (73.). 
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This  gives  at  once  expressions  for    SVg',   TVj',    VS^,    SvYq,   and   YvYq,     We 

observe  that 

SVq^avYq    and    YVq  ^  VSq '\^  YVYq  (xxiii) 

and  we  notice  that  the  form  of  these  equations  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  V  were  an 
oidinarj  vector — a  verification  of  the  d  priori  inference  drawn  in  (11.). 
It  may  be  instructive  to  the  student  to  find  expressions  for 

VJJq,     VTq,     T.Vq,     VKq,     KVq,     KVKq,     qV, 

and  other  combinations  of  the  symbols  q,  V  and  the  characteristics  S,  Y,  T,  U,  and  E* 
(14.)  We  can  at  once  assign  an  interpretation  to 

Yd-pd>.dy  -f  YdVp.dy  -h  Vdpdy.d-V 
^ "  Sdpd'pd'>  ^      ^ 

(compare  (xiii))  by  considering  the  parallelepiped  whose  centre  is  at  the  extremity 
of  p  and  whose  small*  vector  edges  are  dp,  d'p  and  d"p.  The  vectors  from  the  centre 
to  the  centres  of  the  faces  are  ±  ^dp,  i  ^'p,  ±  id"p  and  the  outwardly  directed 
areas  of  these  faces  are  ±  Yd!pd"pf  ±  Ydf'pdp^  t  Ydpd'p,  the  signs  corresponding 
if  Sdpd'pd'^p  is  negative. 

Now  the  mean  value  of  q  over  the  face  +  Yd! pd"p  may  be  taken  as  its  value  at 
the  centre  of  the  face  or  ultimately  as  ^  +  ^q^  q  being  the  value  at  the  centre  of  the 
parallelepiped.    But 

that  is  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mean  value  of  q  over  each  face  multiplied  by 
the  directed  area  of  that  face  and  divided  by  the  volume  (-  Sdpd'/9d"p)  of  the 
parallelepiped. 

Adding  up  we  see  that  V^  equals  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  directed  elements 
of  the  surface  into  the  corresponding  values  of  q  divided  by  the  volume  included. 

(15.)  We  shall  extend  this  result  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  for  any  small  closed 
surface  surrounding  the  extremity  of  p, 


Vq  =  Urn,  -  J  iyq  (^^cvi) 


where  v  is  the  volume  included  by  the  surface  and  dv  a  directed  element  of  area,  the 
normal  being  outwardly  drawn.  Conceive  the  region  enclosed  by  the  surface  divided 
arbitrarily  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  parallelepipeds.     For  each  of  these 

Vqdv  =  /  dvq 
*  It  is  not  neoeuary  in  (xiii)  that  the  differentialB  should  be  small. 
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where  Vq  on  the  left  refers  to  the  centre  of  the  parallelepiped.    On  Bmmnation 

^Vqdv  =  S  J  dvq. 

But  over  a  common  interface  dv  regarded  as  referring  to  one  parallelepiped  is  opposite 
to  dv  referring  to  the  other.  Hence  if  there  is  no  discontinuity  in  q  the  interfaces 
contribute  nothing  and  2  J  ^q  is  due  simply  to  the  bounding  faces  of  the  extreme 
parallelepipeds,  so  that  in  the  limit  as  these  become  indefinitely  small 

J  Vqdv  =  J  dvq  (xxviij 

where  the  integral  on  the  left  is  talcen  throughout  the  volume  and  that  on  the  right 
over  the  surface.  Conceiye  now  the  surface  to  shrink  indefinitely  and  we  find  in  the 
limit  the  required  result  (xxvi). 

(16.)  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  result  and  also  as  an  exercise  we  shall 
calculate  directly  the  integral  taken  oyer  any  small  closed  surface  including  the 
extremity  of  the  vector  p.  Let  r  be  the  variable  vector  drawn  from  this  point  and 
terminating  on  the  surface. 

Since  r  is  small  we  may  put  for  the  value  of  q  at  its  extremity 

q^^q-  SrV  ,  q  (xxviii) 

q  being  the  value  at  the  extremity  of  p.  Here  we  assume  as  in  the  last  section  that 
the  function  q  is  continuous.  If  dv  or  YdrdV  is  an  outwardly  directed  element  of 
the  surface 

/ dv£^  =  Jdv(^  -  StV .q)^-jdv.  StV . q  (xxix) 

because  the  surface  is  closed  so  that  /  dv  »  0  or  /  dvq  =  0. 
In  this  if  we  choose  we  may  regard 

-Jdv.SrV  (xxx) 

as  an  operator  acting  on  q  since  we  have  to  deal  with  t  only  so  far  as  integration  is 
concerned,  or  indeed  we  may  take  V  outside  the  sign  of  integration  and  regard 

-  (JdvST)V  (xxjd) 

as  a  linear  and  vector  function  of  V. 

In  any  case  we  have  for  any  vectors  t,  dr,  and  dV 

VdTdVSrV  +  Vd'TrSdrV  +  VrdrSdW  =  Srdrd'r  .  V  (xxxii) 

and  also  identically  when  d  and  d'  operate  on  t  and  its  differentials  alone 

d(Yd'TTSTV)  r=  dVd'rr  .  SrV  +  Vd'rr  .  SdrV     ) 


and 

d'(VTdTSTV)  =  dTrdr  •  SrV  +  Yrdr  .  SdVV 


(xxxiii) 


But 

dVd'rr  +  dTrdr  =  2Vd'TdT  +  Vdd'rr  +  Vrd'dr  (xxxiv) 
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and  the  second  and  third  term  on  the  right  cancel  if  we  choose  dr  and  dV  to  be 
independent  differentials  so  that  ddV  =  d'dr.  In  this  case  by  means  of  (xzxiii)  and 
(xzziy)  the  equation  (xzzii)  reduces  to 

aVdrdV .  StV  +  d(Vd'TT8TV)  +  d'(VTdTSrV)  =  StdrdT .  V.         (xxxv) 

Integrating  over  the  surface  we  find 

3  J  VdrdVV  .Sr.q  «  j  &Tdrd'T.Vq  (xxxvi) 

since  Jd(Vd'TTSTV) .  q  vanishes*  if  we  suppose  as  we  may  that  dr  (and  also  dV)  is  an 
element  of  a  closed  curve  drawn  on  the  closed  surface.  Now  iSrdrdV  is  the  negative 
volume  of  the  pyramid  whose  vertex  is  at  the  origin  of  vectors  r  and  whose  base  is 
the  outwardly  directed  element  of  area  YdrdV  or  dv.  Hence  if  v  is  the  volume  of  the 
closed  surface  by  (xxxvi)  and  (xxix)  we  find 

Or  finally  dropping  the  sub-index  r  as  not  now  necessary  we  have  rigorously 

Vq  =  Urn.  -  J  dv^  ;  (xxxvii) 

or  the  value  of  Vq  at  any  point  is  the  limit  of  the  integral  of  the  outwardly  directed 
elements  of  any  small  closed  surface  surrounding  the  point  multiplied  into  the 
corresponding  quaternion  q  and  divided  by  the  volume  enclosed  by  the  surface. 

(17.)  We  proceed  at  once  to  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  last  two 
sections. 

The  case  of  ^  a  scalar  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  hydrostatic  pressure  p.  As  dv  has 
been  supposed  measured  outwardly,  -  divp  is  the  pressure  in  direction  and  magnitude 
on  the  directed  element,  and  -  J  dvp  = '-  vVp  is  the  resultant  pressure  over  the 
surface.  This  urges  the  element  in  the  direction  -  XJVi^,  that  is  in  the  direction  in 
which  p  diminishes  most  rapidly  for  we  have  seen  (1.)  that  +  MVp  is  the  direction  in 
which  p  increases  most  rapidly. 

(18.)  In  the  case  oiq^  vector  (o-)  unlike  the  former  case,  the  integral  consists  of 
a  scalar  as  well  as  a  vector  part.  We  notice  that  the  scalar  part  depends  merely  on 
the  components  of  the  vectors  o*  normal  to  the  surface  and  the  vector  part  on  the 
tangential  components.    For 

Vo-  =  tr\S  +  V)  Jdvo-  =  ir^/Sdw  +  r"' JVdFcr  (xxxviii) 

because  S  and  Y  are  distributive,  the  scalar  of  a  sum  for  instance  being  the  sum  of 
the  scalars. 


*  We  repeat  that  q  is  quite  independent  of  r  being  in  fact  the  value  of  ;  at  the  origin  of  the 
vectors  t. 
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We  shall  coiudder  the  scalar  and  vector  integrals  separately,  that  is  the  integral  of 
the  iwwardly*  directed  normal  components  +  Sdvcr ;  and  the  integral  of  the  tangential 
components  tamed  throngh  a  right  angle  in  the  tangent  plane  for 

Vdvcr  =  dv(dv)-iVdv<r. 

(19.)  Taking  the  scalar  part  first  we  have  to  interpret 

SVcr  =  -  f  Sdv<r.  (xxxix) 

In  the  first  place  let  or  represent  the  displacement  of  a  point  in  a  body — ^the  extremity 
of  the  vector  />— def ormable  in  any  way.  The  integral  then  represents  the  sum  of 
the  inward  components  of  displacement  of  the  elements  of  the  small  surface ;  in  other 
words  it  is  the  diminution  of  volume.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  volume  is  the 
condensation.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light  we  resort  to  the  suffix  r  (xxviii)  and 
(compare  (xxix))  we  write  J  Sdvo-r  =  J  Sdv(o-T  -  <r)  so  that  we  only  have  to  consider 
the  displacement  relative  to  the  origin  of  vectors  r. 

Secondly  let  o-  denote  any  distribution  of  force.  The  integral  represents  the  total 
normal  force  over  the  surface. 

Thirdly  if  <r  represents  the  Jlux  of  a  fluid  the  integral  measures  the  rate  at  which 
the  inflow  into  the  little  region  exceeds  the  outflow.  The  quotient  of  this  by  the 
volume  is  the  rate  at  which  the  fluid  accumulates  in  unit  volume  or  the  rate  of 
increase  of  density  at  the  point.  Otherwise  if  o*  is  the  veloeity  and  e  the  density 
8V(^(r)  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  density  or 

|  =  8V(«.«r).  (xl) 

For  these  reasons  Clerk  Maxwell  called  SVo-  the  convergence  of  the  vector  o-.f 

(20.)  Now  we  may  choose  the  small  surface  to  be  any  surface  we  please.  We 
shall  take  it  to  be  a  portion  of  a  tube  of  flow  according  to  the  hydrodynamical 
analogy,  or  we  shall  suppose  that  the  vectors  o-  are  tangential  to  its  sides  and  normal 
to  its  ends.    The  integral  vanishes  consequently  except  over  the  ends  and 

8v<r=:-ifTdvT<r  (xH) 

the  integral  being  taken  over  the  two  ends* 

The  areas  of  the  ends  being  smaU  and  the  distance  between  them  small  we  have 
ultimately 

o„           -.     u^dTcr  +  d^To-         ,.     /dTo-     T<r  d^\  1    ,.      d  log  ^T<r  ,  ,.., 

Sv<r  =  -^^.  — /,^.^_  +  __j  =  -_/,«,.  ___  (xln) 

*  dy  being  outwardB,  Sdj^o'  is  -  Tdj^To'  cos  6  iiB\B  the  angle  between  the  normal  dy  and  <r. 
t  EUdrieity  and  Magnetum,  Art.  25. 

Hamilton's  £lbmbnts  op  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  ^ 
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A  being  the  mean  area  of  a  noimal  section  and  dl  the  length  of  the  tube.  SVcr  is 
thus  eqaal  to  the  rate  of  diminution  of  To*  along  a  Hue  of  flow  together  with  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  the  normal  crosB-section  multiplied  by  T<r.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  transformation 

SVo-  =  SUo-oV  .  To-  +  TiToSVUcr  (xliii) 

in  which  the  suffixes  denote  that  the  marked  symbol  is  not  to  be  operated  on  by  V. 
"We  notice  moreover  that  if  a  is  any  constant  vector 

SVo-  =  Sir(<ro  -  a)V  .  T(o-  -  a)  +  T(<ro  -  o)8VU(o-  -  a).  (xUv) 

The  property  (xxxix)  remains  true  if  any  constant  velocity  is  added  to  the  velocities 
existing. 

(21.)  As  regards  the  vector  part  of  Vo-  we  have  seen  that 

Wo- =  /«».-/ Vdvo-  (xlv) 

depends  only  on  the  tangential  components  of  o-  turned  through  a  right  angle  round 
the  normal.  We  may  indeed  find  interpretations  of  this  surface  integral  taken  over 
on  arbitrary  surface,  but  none  are  satisfactory  until  we  choose  a  surface  presenting  a 
definite  direction  upon  which  to  fix  the  attention.     For  instance  for  a  sphere  we  find 

Wo-  =  Urn.  4-  J  VwTdv  (xlvi) 

VxT 

showing  that  the  vector  is  the  integrated  moment  of  o-  about  the  centre  divided  by 
the  product  of  radius  and  volume.  But  when  we  select  a  small  portion  of  a  cylinder 
whose  sides  have  a  fixed  direction  a  and  whose  ends  are  normal,  we  obtain  results 
easily  interpretable.  Let  dA  be  an  element  of  the  small  cross-section,  dl  an  element 
of  a  generator,  dr  a  tangential  vector  on  the  curved  boundary  forming  with  a  and  dv 
a  mutually  rectangular  system  so  that  dr,  a,  dv  are  in  positive  order.*  Then  over 
the  curved  boundary  dv  =  drVdra  and  over  the  plane  faces  dv  =  t  adA.    Thus 

Wo-  =  Urn.  -i-  ( Jdnr.Vdra  .  <r  +  J  Va(o-a  -  <ri)dA),  (xlvii) 

Taking  I  so  small  that  it  may  be  integrated  by  itself  in  the  first  integral,  we  may 
replace  o-j  -  <ri  in  the  second  by  -  /SaV  .  <r. 

The  expression  (xliv)  reduces  consequently  to 

YVa  =  Urn,  ^  (J  Y. Vdra  .  <r  -  J  Va  .  SaV  .  adA),  (xlviii J 


*  That  ifi  rotation  round  dr  from  a  to  dy  is  positive. 
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It  may  be  further  tranEf ormed  sinoe 

Y.  Vdra .  o-  =  -  aSdrcr  +  drSao*  «  -  aSdra-  -  VaVdro- 
because  a  is  at  right  angles  to  every  dr ;  thus 

VV<r  =  -  lim.  -r  (o  J  Sdro-  +  Va( J  Ydra-  +  J  8aV .  (rdA))  (xlix) 

which  gives  separately 

SaVVo-  =  lim.  ~  /  Sdror ;  VaVVcr  =  -  lim.  ~  -  aVa( J  Vdrcr  +  /  SoV  .  <rdA).        (1) 

As  we  give  an  independent  and  superior  method  of  obtaining  analogous  results  in  the 
next  section  we  shall  not  consider  the  interpretation  of  these  until  section  (23.). 

(22.)  The  transformation  of  the  last  section  suggests  the  investigation  of  line 
integrals  j  dpq.  Take  a  small  parallelogram,  centre  at  p  and  edges  dp,  d'p,  and  circuit 
it  in  the  order  from  dp  to  d'p.  In  this  order  the  vector  sides  are  +  dp,  +  d'p,  -  dp,  -  d'p 
and  the  corresponding  vectors  from  the  centre  to  their  middle  points  are  -  ^d'p,  +  ^dp, 
+  id'p,  -  idp,  so  the  four  sides  contribute  in  order 

+  dp(^  +  l8d'pV.y),     -^  d'p{q  -  iSdpV  .  q), 

-dp(^-iSd'pV.^),     -d'p(^  +  i8dpV,^)        (U) 

and  the  sum  of  these,  which  we  may  write 

jdpq^YdvV.q;  (lii) 

where  dv  =  Ydpd'p  is  the  directed  area  of  the  paitillelogram,  because 

dpSd'pV  .  -  d'pSdpV  .  =  V.Vdpd'p .  V. 

Also  rotation  round  dv  in  the  direction  of  circuiting  is  positive,  viz.  from  dp  to  d'p. 

We  shall  prove  that  the  same  relation  (lii)  is  true  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the 
small  plane  circuit.  Conceive  the  small  area  divided  arbitrarily  into  small  parallelo- 
grams, and  let  each  be  circuited  in  the  same  direction  and  the  sum  taken.  Any  side 
common  to  two  is  traversed  twice  in  opposite  directions.  If  there  is  no  discontinuity 
in  q  such  a  side  contributes  nothing  for  dp^;^  +  (-  dp)^  =  0.  Hence  only  the  bounding 
sides  contribute  and  in  the  limit  when  these  approach  coincidence  with  the  curve 

!dpq=jYdvV.q 

the  first  integral  being  taken  over  the  bounding  curve  and  the  second  over  the  plane 
area.    From  this  in  the  limit  we  recover  (lii). 

3  L  2 
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(23.)  When  ^  is  a  yector  (lii)  affords  the  two  equations  true  for  any  small  plane 
circuit  (compare  (1)) 

JSdp<r=  Sdi^VVo-  (liii) 

and 

JVdp<r=  V.VdvV.o-.  (Uv) 

The  first  shows  that  what  we  may  call  the  circulation  in  any  small  circuit  (~  /Sd/>o') 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  area  into  the  component  of  YVar  along  the  positive 
normal.*  We  shaU  see  in  the  case  of  fluid  motion  that  YVo-  is  twice  the  angular 
velocity  of  an  element.  Just  as  the  rate  of  change  of  a  scalar  function  in  any 
direction  is  the  component  of  VP  in  that  direction  so  the  circulation  in  any  unit 
plane  circuit  is  the  component  of  YVo-  along  its  positive  normal.  The  circuit 
normal  to  TTYVcr  may  be  called  the  principal  circuit,  the  circulation  therein  being 
a  maximum. 

(24.)  If  0-  represents  a  distribution  of  force,  by  carrying  a  small  unit  mass  round 
a  circuit  we  gain  from  the  forces  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  -JSodp  or 
-  SdvYV(r.  Hence  the  condition  that  the  forces  should  be  conservative,  or  that  no 
work  could  be  gained  in  carrying  a  small  mass  round  any  complete  small  circuity 
is  YVo-  B  0  ;  or  what  is  equivalent  this  is  the  condition  that  J  Sd/xr  should  be 
integrable  without  a  factor,  the  integral  being  taken  between  arbitrary  limits.  In 
fact  the  integral  must  be  a  function  of  the  vectors  p  at  the  limits.  We  may  therefore 
write 

P  =  -  f  Scrdp  =  /(p,  p.).  (Iv) 

Whence  VP  =  or,  because  as  P  is  a  function  of  p 

dP  =  -  SdpVP  =  -  Sodf) 

for  all  vectors  dp.     Thus  the  equation 

YV<r  =  0     implies     a  =  VP  (Ivi) 

just  as  the  latter  implies  the  former  (compare  (xx)).  A  distribution  of  vectors 
satisfying  this  condition  is  said  to  be  irrotational. 

(25.)  Introducing  the  symbol  x'  to  denote  a  linear  and  vector  function,  we  write 
equation  (liv)  in  the  form 

-  x'dv  =  Y.  YdvV  .  <r  =  J  Ydpo-.  (Ivii) 


*  For  brevity  let  the  normal  to  the  drciiit  about  which  the  positiTe  rotation  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  oircuit  be  called  the  positive  normal. 
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This  function  x'  and  ita  conjugate  may  be  expressed*  by 

X'a  =  -  V. VaV  •  or  =  -  oSVcr  +  VSoo- ;     x«  "  ~  ^Wcro  «  -  aSVcr  +  <r8aV.  (Iviii) 
In  fact  X  is  HamHton's  auxiliary  function  for  ^  or 

XOL «  («»"  -  ^)a    where     ^  =  -  SaV.  o*  (lix) 

since  m"  =»  -  SVo-  (compare  (27.)). 

When  a  unit  electric  current  flows  in  the  small  circuit  -  x'dv  is  the  resultant 
mechanical  force  acting  on  the  circuit  provided  a  is  the  magnetic  induction  due  to 
extraneous  causes.f  We  shall  therefore  in  the  most  general  case  briefly  term  -  x'a 
the  force  on  the  circuit  a. 

The  force  on  the  circuit  is  normal  or  tangential  to  its  plane  according  as  a  satisfies 

Tax'a-O     or     Sax'a  =  0.  (Ix) 

The  force  on  the  circuit  a  has  Sfi)(^a  for  its  component  along  ft  and  this  is  generally 
different  from  the  component  along  a  of  the  force  on  the  circuit  fi  because  x'  ^8  i^ot 
self -conjugate.  The  spin-vector  of  x  is  easily  seen  to  be  -  jWo-  and  whenever  this 
vanishes  the  force  on  a  has  the  same  component  along  ^  as  the  force  on  fi  has  along  a. 
In  a  steady  magnetic  fleld 

V(r  =  0    or    orcr-VO  (Ixi) 

where  O  is  the  magnetic  potential  and  (Iviii) 

X'o  =  X*  ~  VSao-  =s  SaV .  <r  0^) 

or  the  force  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  induction  (cr)  along  the  normal. 

(26.)  As  the  last  particular  case  we  suppose  ^  to  be  a  scalar  P,  then  for  all  small 

circuits 

JdpP  =  VdFV.P.  (bdii) 

The  most  direct  illustration  of  this  formula  seems  to  be  to  suppose  P  the  magnetic 
potential  of  the  fleld.  The  expression  on  the  right  with  sign  changed  represents  the 
couple  on  a  small  magnet  whose  magnetic  moment  is  dy.  As  this  can  be  expressed  as 
a  line  integral  round  a  circuit  whose  directed  area  is  dv,  the  equation  suggests  the 
equivalence  of  the  magnetic  action  due  to  a  unit  current  in  the  circuit  and  that  due  to 
the  magnet.  It  shows  moreover  that  the  couple  acting  on  the  circuit  is  the  negative 
of  the  integral  of  its  elements  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  potentials  P. 


*  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  pUoing  v  after  the  operand  ^  in  an  equation  of  this  kind 
(Iviii)  as  no  oonfusion  is  likely  to  arise. 

t  Clerk  Maxwell,  EleelHoUy  and  MagnetUmy  Art.  490. 
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(27.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  linear  vector  function  and  its  conjugate 

^a  =  -  SaV  .  cr     and    ^'o  =  -  VSao*  (l^v) 

of  which  an  auxiliary  function  has  occurred  in  (25.).  It  is  only  necessary  to  find 
expressions  for  its  inyariants  and  for  the  second  auxiliary  function  iff  in  terms  of  V 
for  its  meaning  has  heen  fully  investigated.  In  fact  if  o-  is  the  strain-displacement 
of  the  extremity  of  p,  the  displacement  of  a  near  point  (p  +  dp)  is  o-  +  ^dp,  so  that 
^dp  is  the  displacement  of  this  near  point  with  respect  to  the  point  (p).  The  strain 
being  supposed  small  we  have  seen*  that  the  molecular  rotation  of  the  element  at  (p) 
is  €  =  iVVo- ;  also  the  dilatation  is  given  by  the  first  invariant  m"  =  -  SV<r.  The  pure 
part  of  the  strain  is  due  to 

*a  =  -  jSoV  .  o-  -  iVSoo-  =  i(^  +  4>*)a.  (Ixv) 

Of  course  now,  in  contrast  to  the  case  treated  in  the  Note  cited,  tiie  strain  is  not 
homogeneous. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  this  function  we  shall  prove  these  expres- 
sions for  m"  and  c.    For  three  arbitrary  vectors 

V)8y .  1^  +  Vya  .  ^)8  +  Yap .  <^y  =  -  (YiSySoV  +  VyaS/SV  +  Va)8SyV)<r. 

Hence  by  (xiii)  and  the  well-known  expression  for  the  invariant  of  ^ 

«,f' -  ae  «  -  Vo-.  (Ixvi) 

(28.)  In  fonmag  the  function  ^  it  is  necessary  to  use  temporary  marks  to 
distinguish  the  eorreBponding  operator  and  operand. 
We  write  therefore 

tjfYap  =  V«^'o^'^  =  WSflur  .  V'SPf/  =  VVV'Soo-S/Scr'. 

Now  we  may  write  equally  well 

^Vo^  =  VVSoo^ .  VS/So-  =  -  V VV'So4/S/3o-. 

So  that  treating  V,  V\  a,  and  <r^  as  four  difltinct  vectors  we  obtain  on  addition  of 
these  two  forms 

^  =  -  iVVV'8V<r<r'y.  (Ixvii) 

*  Note  on  Stiain,  sections  (16.)  and  (17.),  p.  372. 


i 
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The  accents  may  be  remoyed  when  but  not  till  when  the  operationa  indicated  have 
been  performed.*    Juat  as  in  (Ixyi) 

m'  -  2<^c  =  -  ^WV .  Vcrcr'  (Ixviii) 

and  this  result  should  be  compared  with  the  former  and  the  expressions  for  the 
vectors  verified.    It  is  also  a  useful  exercise  to  verify  that  the  third  invariant  is 

m  =  4SV  V'V'Scrc/o^'.  (Ixix) 

(29.)  Instead  of  retaining  only  the  first  term  in  the  expansion  we  may,  for  the 
particular  case  in  which  ^  is  a  function  of  p,  write  Hamilton's  expression  for  Taylor's 
series  in  the  f  ormf 

jr^  =  tfdjr  =  r^vg  =  jr  -  SaV .  j'  +  i(8aV)«j  -  &c.  (Ixx) 

Here  as  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  we  need  not  accent  or  disting^sh  the  several 
operators  there  being  but  one  operand. 

If  the  quaternion  q^  is  associated  with  each  element  of  mass  dm  of  a  body 

J  j'adm  =  S^if  -  SooV .  qM"  \{\{A  +  ^  +  (7)V«  -  8V*V) .  j^  +  &c.      (Ixxi) 

where  a«  is  the  vector  to  the  centre  of  mass ;  A^  B^  and  C  the  principal  moments  and 
<^  the  momentum  function  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  origin.}    To  prove  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  (SaV)' «  a'V*  +  (VaV)"  and  to  employ  the  notation 
explained  in  the  note  on  page  291* 
In  like  manner 

Ja^^dm  =  a^Jf-^  i{A  +  J?  +  C)Vf  -^V  .q.  (Ixxii) 

From  (Ixxi)  we  obtain  Clerk  Maxwell's  expression  for  the  mean  value  of  q  throughout 
a  sphere  when  we  put  ^  =  A  ta  B  =  C  and  o^  «  0. 


*  A  deyice  precisely  similar  is  used  in  AroDhold's  symbolic  method  of  denoting  a  quantic  by 
ob^  s  0,  ^  s  0,  fte.    The  Hessian  of  a  quantic  is  repraeented  by 

A  =  fi*(ff  -  l)«aiJa(a*)a."-2M-»  =  J»»»(h  -  l)»(a*)»a,«-«*.»-» 

where  {ab)  s  ai^  -  03^1.     (Compare  Glebsoh,  VorUnmgm  uher  Oeometrie,  p.  191,  Leipzig,  1876.) 
t  See  p.  473,  yol.  i.,  and  the  second  Note  to  p.  20  in  the  present  volnme.    It  is  undoubtedly 

strange  that  Hamilton  has  deliberately  avoided  the  employment  of  the  symbol  v  in  ^e  EUmtntt, 

We  have  seen  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  Note  that  our  results  are  merely  translations  into 

this  notation  of  investigations  in  which  v  was  not  explicitly  employed  (comp.  sections  (2.),  (5.),  (27.)). 

He  even  introduces  a  new  notation  (see  p.  294  and  section  (5.))  when  v  was  ready  to  his  hand.    The 

key  to  this  neglect  of  v  seems  to  be  contained  in  Art.  422,  (92.),  p.  351. 

(  -f  ^  is  the  angular  momtotnm  of  the  body  (comp.  p.  291)  spinning  with  angular  velocity  «. 

Hamilton  uses  a  negative  sign. 
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If  the  body  is  subject  to  the  attraction  of  matter  having  a  potential  P  we  find  for 
the  force  and  couple  at  the  centre  of  mass 

X  =  if VP  +  i8y*V .  VP,    /i  =  -V*V.VP.  (Ixxiii) 

Hence  it  is  not  hard  to  deduce,    using   the   examples   in  section  (10.),  when 
P  =  JT(a-aO-'dm'  that 

X  =  -  Mjpr^dm'  -  3  J  ((^  +  ^  -i-  (7)i8  +  2*/8  -  5pSp-'iffiy^dm' 
and 

fi  =  -SS  Y/S-^^pr^m'  (Ixxiv) 

where  for  brevity    p-a-  a'  and  r  «  T/J. 

(30.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  any  detail  the  extension  of  the  integrations 
of  sections  (14.)  and  (15.)  to  finite  regions  because  the  method  is  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  scalar  integrals.  If  (I.)  there  is  no  discontinuity  in  the 
quaternion  q^  if  (II.)  it  is  single- valued  and  (III.)  does  not  become  infinite  at  any 
point  of  the  region,  if  moreover  (lY.)  the  region  is  simply-connected,  we  can  fill  it 
with  small  parallelepipeds  in  any  way  we  please  and  since  over  an  interface  the 
aspects  of  the  corresponding  directed  elements  of  the  adjoining  parallelepipeds  are 
opposed  the  interfaces  contribute  nothing.  In  the  limit  therefore  when  the  conditiona 
I.,  II.,  III.,  and  lY.  are  satisfied,  the  volume  integral  equals  the  surface  integral  or 

J  V^di;  =  J  dvj'.  (Ixxv) 

(31.)  I.  When  there  is  a  surface  of  discontinuity  suppose  the  region  divided  into 

two  by  that  surface  and  apply  the  equation  (Ixxv)  separately  to  each  region  and  add. 

Then 

J  Vq^v  =  J  dvjr  +  /  ^n{qi  -  ^2)  (Ixxvi) 

when  over  the  surface  of  discontinuity  an  element  affords  the  parts 

dj'uj'i    and    dvjij^j    or    di'i,(j'i  -  q^. 

(32.)  II.  If  ^  is  not  single-valued  by  reasoning  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
Clerk  Maxwell*  we  can  see  when  infinite  values  of  V^  are  excluded  from  the  region 
that  assuming  the  value  of  q  at  any  one  point  its  value  at  every  other  point  is 
determinate.  In  fact  starting  from  a  point  a  with  a  given  value  of  q  we  can  return 
to  it  with  a  different  value  only  if  we  thread  some  circuit  along  which  q  is  indeter- 
minate ;  and  if  ^  is  indeterminate  anywhere  in  the  region  its  corresponding  deriveds 
must  be  infinite.  In  the  case  in  which  a  circuit  locus  of  indeterminate  values 
of  q  exists  in  the  region,  we  may  enclose  it  in  a  tube  but  the  region  then  becomes 
multiply-connected  (lY.). 


*  EUetrieity  and  Magnetiim,  Art.  96  {b)» 
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(33.)  III.  If  q  becomes  infinite  at  any  pointy  we  exclude  that  point  by  a  small 
sphere  and  include  the  surface  integral  oyer  the  sphere  in  the  result.  Taking  for  the 
moment  the  origin  at  the  point  and  writing  Tp  »  r  let 


y  =  y.  +  2«He+ADp+^+&c.  (Ixxyii) 


Then  if  dO  is  an  element  of  solid  angle  the  integral  oyer  the  sphere  is 

This  in  general  is  ultimately  infinite  or  indeterminate  if  f^p^  &c.  are  not  zero. 
Excluding  these  cases,  in  the  limit 

-/dvj'=JdOU/o/8Up. 

We  need  only  consider  the  case  in  which  f^p  is  a  linear  function*  of  Up,  and  we 
may  take  it  to  be 

/,Fp  =  SiyOJp  4  SX8/iUp  =  ^iVp  +  ^Up.  (Ixxviii) 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  yarious  ways  (compare  for  instance  (29.))  that 

JdOUp8aUp»-iira     and    JdOUp/gUp  =  -  ^r(i7'+ 2/LtX). 
Hence  (Ixxy)  becomes  modified  by  the  infinite  point  into 

/  Vqdv  =  J  dt^j'  +  *v(i7'  +  f»"  -  2€)  (Ixxix) 

if  a  term  r'^fVp  occurs  in  q,  the  part  oifTJp  linear  in  Up  being  Siy'Up  +  ^Up. 

(34.)  lY.  If  the  region  is  multiply-connected  we  render  it  simply  connected  by 
drawing  diaphragms  when  we  fall  back  on  case  I.  if  ^  is  many  yalued.  A  diaphragm 
corresponds  to  a  surface  of  discontinuity  and  qi-  q%^np  where  p  is  the  cyclic  incre- 
ment of  q  and  n  an  integer. 

(35.)  In  order  to  extend  the  integrations  of  section  (fi2.)  to  any  closed  curye 

directly  we  must  be  able  to  connect  all  points  of  the  curye  by  a  continuous  net  of 

small  parallelograms  for  each  of  which  q  must  be  (I.)  continuous,  (II.)  single-yalued 

and  (III.)  without  infinite  difiFerentials.     Then  because  a  common  side  is  trayersed  in 

opposite  directions 

jdpq^jYdvV  .q  (Ixxx) 

where  the  line  integral  is  oyer  the  curye  and  the  surface  with  which  the  net 
ultimately  coincides.  Under  these  conditions  the  surface  integral  extended  to  a 
closed  surface  is  always  zero. 

*  By  an  application  of  a  well-knowu  theorem  in  spherical  harmonics  (72.). 
Hamilton's  Elbmbnts  or  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  M 
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(I.)  In  the  case  of  discontmuity  as  in  (31.)  we  taike  an  arbitrary  curve  on  the 
surface  of  discontinuity  and  when  this  curve  is  apeetfied  we  have  on  adding  the 
results  for  the  two  circuits 

J  d/)^  +  J  dpit{qi  -92)^5  VdvV  .  q  (Ixxxi) 

where  the  second  integral  on  the  left  is  taken  over  the  specified  curve  on  the  surface 
of  discontinuity.  Let  this  curve  be  acb  terminating  on  the  given  circuit  at  a  and  b. 
Draw  any  other  curve  adb,  then  letting  the  accented  line  integral  refer  to  this  curve 
and  the  second  surface  integral  to  the  portion  dbca  of  the  surface  of  discontinuity 

jdpq  +  i'  dp«(  j'l  -  J'a)  «  J  VdvV  ,q-\-j  Ydy^(qi  -  j,)  (Ixxxii) 

provided  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  discontinuity  can  be  covered  with  a  continuous 
net.  Applying  (Ixxx)  to  the  surface  of  discontinuity  it  is  evident  we  get  the  same 
value  for  jdpq  in  both  cases. 

(II.)  If  ^  is  not  single-valued  over  the  continuous  net^  its  value  is  definite  if  a 
definite  value  is  chosen  at  some  one  point  of  the  net,  or  else  q  is  indeterminate  at  a 
point  of  the  net  and  as  a  consequence  its  differential  may  become  infinite  (III.).  This 
point  may  be  surrounded  by  a  small  curve  joined  by  a  barrier  to  the  given  circuit, 
and  the  barrier  must  then  be  treated  as  a  line  of  discontinuity  and  the  value  of  the 
integral  round  the  closed  curve  must  be  taken  account  of. 

(36.)  We  shall  not  delay  to  prove  the  more  general  relationB 

jfaiv^jfVdv',    jFdp^jFYdvV  (Ixxxiii) 

where /and  F  are  linear  functions  and  where  V  operates  on  them  in  titu  in  the  two 
expressions  fV  and  FYdvV.  They  may  be  proved  exactly  as  in  the  simpler  case 
when  we  have  to  do  only  with  a  quaternion  multiplier ;  in  fact  fYd!pd"p  at  the 
extremity  of  p  becomes 

( I  -  iSdpV)/Vd'pd'>    or   /(I  -  jSdpV) .  Vd'pd"p 

at  the  extremity  of  p  +  idp  it  being  understood  that  V  operates  on  the  constituenta 
of  /  alone.  We  may  remark  that  the  symbol  of  taking  the  conjugate  K  may  be 
applied  to  the  integrals  (Ixxx)  or  (Ixxv). 

(37.)  Let  the  quaternion  |?  or  ^^  be  the  value  of  the  integral 

1?  =  /•  T  (p  -  (a)'^qdv  (Ixxxiv) 

at  the  extremity  of  the  vector  a>,  p  being  now  the  vector  variable  in  the  integration 
which  is  extended  throughout  all  space  or  at  least  everywhere  that  q  is  not  zero. 
We  suppose  q  is  never  infinite  and  has  never  infinite  differentials  corresponding  to 
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finite  differentialfl  of  p.  Considermg  separately  the  parts  of  the  integral  inside  and 
outside  a  small  sphere,  centre  a>,  we  have  on  operating  by  VJ 

V  Ji»  =  V««  f  T(p  -  i^yqda>  (Ixxxv) 

where  the  accent  denotes  that  the  integration  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  sphere 
for  by  9(/),  V«.'T(p  -  «)"*  =  0  wherever  a>  does  not  coincide  with  p.  The  sphere 
may  be  taken  so  small  that  q  is  sensibly  constant  within  it.  q  may  thns  be  removed 
outside  the  sign  of  integration  and 

VJi?  =  V^»fT  (p  -  a>)-idr  .  q^  =  Avq^  (Ixxxvi) 

because  by  Foisson's  theorem  (compare  (xz) ) 

V«»f  T(p-ca)-«dr  =  4ir. 

(38.)  From  these  residts  we  infer  conversely  if  two  quaternions  p  and  q  are 
connected  by  the  equation 

q  =  V*j?  (Ixxxvii) 

that 

1?  =  i>«  =  (4ir)-»  ^T{p^  «)->^r  (Ixxxviii) 

the  integration  being  extended  throughout  all  space  or  wherever  q  is  not  zero,  and 

we  may  regard  this  expression  as  the  equivalent  of  the  inverse  operation  in  the 

equation 

p  s  V"«j.  (Ixxxix) 

On  this  supposition  the  operator  V~'  presents  no  ambiguity. 

(39.)  The  difference  between  V^q  or  the  integral  (Ixxxviii)  taken  over  an  unlimited 
field  and  the  same  integral  taken  throughout  a  circumscribed  region  may  by  Green's 
theorem  be  expressed  as  a  surface  integral  over  the  boundary  of  the  region.  The 
extremity  of  »  being  within  this  region  we  have  by  (33.)  when  the  volume  integral 
is  taken  in  the  limited  region  outside  the  small  sphere,  the  first  surface  integral  over 
the  boundary  and  the  accented  integral  over  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 

J  V  .  (T(p  -  ^)'^Vp)dLV  =  J  di'T(p  -  ft))-* .  Vi?  +  J'  dvT(p  -  a»)-» .  Vp        (xc) 
and  also  by  (36.) 

/  VT(p  -  «)-»(V)pd!;  =  J  VT(p  -  ft))-i .  di3?  +  f  VT(p  -  oj)"* .  ^vp.        (xci) 

In  the  volume  integral  (xc)  the  first  operator  V  operates  on  all  that  follows  it 
(except  di;)  and  in  the  second  the  bracketed  (V)  operates  in  iitu  upon  p  and  also 
upon  vT(p  -  «)-^ 

8  M  2 
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The  surface  integral  over  the  sphere  in  (zc)  vanishes ;  that  in  (xci)  (comp.  (3.  (y)) 
and  (33.))  heoomes* 

-f  dOf>  =  -4fl]p  because  dv  =  - TJ(p - <o)f^dn  and  VT(p - ai)-i  =  - U(p - w) T(p - «)"«. 
Also  the  term  in  the  first  volume  integral  is 

V  .  {T{p  -  a>)-»Vjp)  =  VT(p  -  a>)-^  •  V|?  +  T(p  -  oi)-* .  V^p  (xcii) 

and  that  in  the  second  is 

VT(p  -  0))-*  {V)p  =  VT(p  -  0))-^ .  Vp  +  V»T(p  -  «)-» .  j>,  (xciii) 

for  it  is  easy  to  provef  that    VT(p  -  ii))"*V  =  V*T(p  -  io)'K      Moreover  this  part 
vanishes  since  co  is  not  included  in  the  limited  field. 
By  these  considerations  (xc)  and  (xd)  reduce  to 

J  (VT(p  -  «)-! .  Vp  +  T(p  -  «)-! .  V»i?)dr  =  J  dvT(p  -  a>)-i .  Vp        (xciv) 

J  VT(p  -  o))-* .  Vpdt?  -  /  VT(p  -  a»)-i .  diy  -  4iiy  (xcv) 

so  that  on  subtraction 

J  T(p  -  o))-» .  V*pdv  -  47rp  =  J  dvT(p  -  »)-^ .  Vi?  -  /  VT(p  -  a))-i .  di^^.    (xcvi) 

Or  if  we  suppose  p  and  q  connected  by  the  equation  (Ixxxvii)  or  (Ixxxix) 

—  J  T(p  -  toy^qdv  =  V'^q  +  ~  J  dvT(p  -  cd)  ^  V. V-«£  -  J  VT(p  -  cu)-i .  dy  .  V^jr.    (xcvii) 

Thus  the  difference  of  the  integral  over  a  limited  and  unlimited  field  (Ixxxviii)  has 
been  expressed  as  a  surface  integral  over  the  boundary  of  the  former. 

(40.)  We  have  seen  (Ixxxv)  that  when  we  operate  with  V»'  on  a  potential 
function  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  element  at  which  p  and  a> 
coincide.  Provided  therefore  we  introduce  surface  integrals  wherever  neoessaiy 
wo  may  limit  the  field  of  integration  and  write  generally  for  all  points  within  that 
field 

a  =  Vj{  ■ ^ (xcviii) 

*      "^^  j47rT(p-a,)  '         ^ 

By  the  associative  principle  we  deduce 

4iry  =  V.  .  V«  J  T(p  -  wy^qdv  =  V^SV«  J  T(p  -  w^qdv  +  V.VV«  J  T(p  -  «)-'jdi^.  (xcix) 

■ 

Hence  any  quaternion  may  be  expressed  as  the  result  of  operating  by  V  on  another 


•  Hence  another  pitxrf  of  (UxxtI).  t  In  fact  f»v  =  Vp  «  -  3. 
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quaternion  {Q)  or  as  the  sum  of  the  results  of  operating  by  V  on  a  scalar  and  on  a 
vector ;  or  generally 

?  =  VQ.  (c) 

(41.)  We  shall  transform  this  new  quaternion  Q  so  as  to  exhibit  more  clearly  its 
relation  to  q.  Integrating  through  the  limited  field  and  excluding  the  small  sphere 
round  (cd), 

/  VT(p  -  «)-! .  j'dt?  +  /  T(p  -  «)-» •  Vqdv  «  J  V  .  T(p  -  t^y^qdv  =  J  dvT(p  -  ut^q    (ci) 

the  surface  integral  being  taken  oyer  the  boundary  of  the  field  (40.)  and  the  surface 
integral  oyer  the  small  sphere  being  omitted  as  it  ultimately  yanishes  (83.).  Now 
(V  +  V«)T(p-a))-»-0, 

so  47rC  =  V«  / T(p  -  ioT^qdv  =  /  T(p  -  a>)-»  •  Vqdv  -  J T(p  -  io)'^dyq.  (cii) 

The  surface  integral  here  disappears  when  the  field  of  integration  is  unlimited. 

(42.)  This  transformation  is  of  importance  in  yortex  motion  for  example. 

Considering  more  particularly  the  yeotor  part  of  the  yolume  integral  (cii),  we 
haye  by  section  (20.)  (xlii), 

dA  being  the  small  area  of  a  cross-section  of  a  tube  formed  by  the  vectors  YVq  and 
dl  an  element  of  the  length  of  the  tube.    Using  the  relation 

T^.d^  =  dj»    where    (  =  Y^Yq  (civ) 

and  where  dm  is  the  strength*  of  the  tube  of  vectors  $  we  have 

J  T(p  -  o))"! .  fdr  =  /  T(p  -  a))-» .  TJ(dldm  =  J  T(p  -  wy'dpdm  (cv) 

if  dp  8  U^  .  d/  is  a  directed  element  along  the  tube  because  dv  =  dAdl. 

(43.)  For  the  case  in  which  the  tubes  {()  are  re-entrant  and  included  within  the 
limits  of  integration  the  integral  on  the  right  may  be  regarded  as  the  -sum  of  a 
number  of  integrals  taken  round  closed  curves.  If  then  we  describe  any  surface 
through  one  of  these  curves  so  that  it  does  not  pass  through  the  extremity  of  q>, 
by  (Ixxxiii) 

J  VT(p  -  »)-* .  dp  =  J  VT(p  -  «)-! .  VdvV  =  J  VSdvVT(p  -  <o)-*  (cvi) 


*  Lamb,  Eydrodynamiea,  p.  223,  Cambridge,  1895. 
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becaufie  as  V*T(p  -  ©)"*  =  0,  the  term  involving  V*  in  the  expansion  V.VdyV 
B  vSdvV  -  dvV'  disappears.    Again  we  may  replace  the  equation  (cvi)  by 

V«  J  T(p  -  0))-^ .  dp  =  -  J  VSdvVT(p  -  w)-^  =  -  V«  J  SdvU(p  -  «>)  T(p  -  a>)-«    (cvii) 

and  if  we  suppose  the  surface  built  up  of  elementary  cones  throng  the  extremity  of 
the  vector  w,  it  is  evident  that  the  cross-sections  of  these  cones  alone  contribute  so 
that  we  may  replace  dv  by  U(p  -  cd)  T(p  -  a))'dO  and  finally* 

V.  /  T(p  -  o))-» .  dp  =  V.  J  dn  =  V.O  (cviii) 

where  O  is  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  re-entrant  tube  at  the  extremity  of  a>. 
Thus  if  none  of  the  circuits  pass  through  the  extremity  of  a> 

V.  J  T(p  -  ioy\(dv  =  V^  jOdw.  (dx) 

(44.)  To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  operator  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  equations 
of  motion  of  a  continuous  distribution  of  matter*  Directing  the  attention  to  any 
selected  portion  its  momentum  is 

Ma-  a  J  pdm  (ex) 

o-  being  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  mass,  dm  an  element  moving  with  velocity 
p  and  M  the  mass  of  the  portion.  If  X  is  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  mass 
it  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  momentum,  or 

D^  =  3f''k.  (cxi) 

We  may  evidently  suppose  the  selected  portion  of  such  a  size  that  the  velocity  of  its 
centre  of  mass  approaches  indefinitely  the  velocity  of  the  matter  about  that  point. 
Again  taking  moments  about  the  centre  of  miass  we  may  write 

D.  /  V(p  -  Po)  (P  -  P.)d«.  =  ^  +  J  V(p  -  p,)dX  (cxn) 

where  ft  is  the  resultant  couple  arising  from  other  causes  than  the  force-couple 
J  V(p  -  p.)dA. 

(45.)  We  shall  now  consider  the  transformations  of  the  vector  of  acceleration 
D|(r  (cxi).  If  we  regardf  o*  as  a  function  of  p  and  t  we  have  (xi)  its  total  differential 
expressed  by 

Do-  =  r^d^-SdpV.o-  (cxiii) 


*  Hence  the  result  of  operating  by  v  on  a  vector  of  a  certain  kind  is  equivalent  to  the  result  of 
operating  on  a  scalar. 

t  Of  course  on  the  supposition  made  in  the  last  section  the  vectors  tr  and  p  are  identical. 
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■ 

the  partial  derived  with  respect  to  the  time  being  ^j,  or  in  other  words  ^  being  the 

rate  at  which  the  vector  o-  coiresponding  to  a  point  fixed  in  space  is  changing.  But 
D^  is  the  rate  at  which  the  vector  a  as  corresponding  to  a  definite  portion  of  the 
matter  is  changing.     So  when  we  follow  the  motion  of  the  matter,  dp  =  adt  and 

D^  =  ??  -  SirV .  a  =  M'X  (cxiv) 

ot 

in  which  V  of  course  operates  only  on  the  a-  to  the  right.  In  this  case  the  appro- 
priate form  of  the  equation  of  continuity  is  (xl)  if  ^  is  the  density 

-  =  SVC<?cr).  (cxv) 

(46.)  On  the  other  hand  if  in  Lagrange's  method  we  suppose  p  to  be  a  function 

of  t  and  of  three  parameters  Uy  v,  and  w  which  individualize  any  element  of  matter 

the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  the  centre  of  mass  may  be  represented  simply  by 

p  and  p,  the  partial  deriveds  of  p  with  respect  to  the  time,  and  the  equation  of 

motion  is 

p  =  M'^\.  (cxvi) 

Also  the  appropriate  form  of  the  equation  of  continuity  is 

eSp^p^  =  const.  =  -  (7  (cxvii) 

which  expresses  that  the  mass  t  eBpip^p^uAvdw  of  a  small  definite  parallelepiped 
of  the  matter  does  not  vary,  p],  pt,  and  pa  being  the  deriveds  of  p  with  respect  to 
Uf  17,  and  tp, 

(47.)  It  is  easy  to  derive  (cxvii)  from  (cxv)  for  remembering  the  meaning  of  the 
fluxional  notation* 

de 
c  =  ^.-  So-V,  0  =  SVa-  =  eSVp.  (cxviii) 

ot 

But  exactiy  as  in  section  (12.),  when  p  is  expressed  in  terms  of  three  parameters 
«,  V,  and  tv,  the  appropriate  form  of  V  derived  from  (xiii)  by  taking 

dp  =3  pidti,    d'p  s  psdr,    and    d"p  -  p^w  (cxix) 

Hence  evidentiy 

dr^^  r-     ^^ 


t;  log  c  =  SVp  =  -  —  log  Spipaps  (cxxi) 


*  As  an  ezeroiBe  one  may  verify  that  Svp  &=  -  Sv^. 
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where  the  differentiations  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  fluadonal  notation  which  is 
not  here  convenient  tor  printing. 

(48.)  As  regards  the  forces  acting  on  the  element,  we  have  in  the  first  place 
bodily  or  external  forces  $  acting  at  each  point  and  generally  specified  with  respect 
to  unit  of  volume.     These  contribute  the  volume  integral  J  e&iv. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  the  forces  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  parts  of  the 
substance.  Their  resultant  is  suitably  represented  by  a  surface  integral  JMk  where 
My  +  <^{-dv)  =:  0  because  the  interaction  across  a  directed  element  from  one  side  is 
balanced  by  that  on  the  other,  and  where  Mv  =  ^TJdv .  Tdy  because  the  force  is 
ultimately  proportional  to  the  area.    Thus  (czi)  becomes 

D^  =  M-'  J  e&Lv  +  ir»  /<Mv  =  M'^  J  e&Lv  +  M'^f^fiv  -  M'^  J  SrV-^odF    (cxxii) 

$0  being  what  the  function  ^  becomes  at  the  origin  of  the  small  vectors  t  (16.)  which 
may  for  convenience  be  taken  centrally  within  the  element.  The  integral  J  ^fiv  must 
vanish  as  it  is  only  of  the  second  order  in  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  element  while 
the  others  are  of  the  third  order.  Hence  ^  (or  <^^)  must  be  a  linear  and  distributive 
function  for  S^^v  =  0  whenever  Sdv  =  0.*  And  therefore  by  an  application  of  the 
integration  theorem  (Ixxziii)  because  ^  is  distributive  and  linear 

J  *dv  =  J  *V.  di^.  (cxxiii) 

From  this  (cxxii)  gives  when  the  element  is  very  small 

D|cr  =  f  +  <r* .  *V  (cxxiv) 

(where  V  operates  on  O  in  »Uu)  for  ultimately  M  »  ediv. 

(49.)  Again  we  may  write  the  couple  equation  (cxii)  in  the  form 

J  Yrrdm  -  J  Yrfdw  +  J  i^dm  +  J  Vr^dv  ( cxxv) 

where  the  origin  of  vectors  r  is  at  the  centre  of  mass  and  where  rf  is  the  voluminal 
distribution  of  impressed  couple.  By  the  principle  of  linear  dimensions  employed  in 
the  last  section  we  must  have  separately 

J  tfdm  +  J  VrOodv  =  0  (cxxvi) 

or  ultimately  if  we  take  the  element  to  be  a  small  parallelepiped  whose  sides  are 
parallel  to  a,  )3,  y, 

T^eSaPy  +  \a%Ypy  +  V^^^Vya  +  Vy^o^^iS  *  0  (cxxvii) 

or  simply 

Tfc  =  2c  (cxxviii) 

if  c  is  the  spin-vector  of  ^g. 

Thus  if  there  is  no  impressed  couple  rf  the  function  ^  (or  $o)  must  be  self-conjugate. 

*  For  example  take  a  small  tebrahedron  whose  directed  faces  are  a,   fi,  y,  and  8.    Then 
♦o(a  +  i8  +  7)  «s  ♦oa  +  #03  +  #07    because    a-»-3  +  7»-8. 
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(50.)  Neglecting  snuill  terms  of  the  second  order  in  (cxziy)  and  elsewhere  the 
motion  of  the  suhstance  is  completely  given  by 

^  -  8<rV .  o-  =  f  +  e?-^  *V  ;     -?  =  av(ea)  (cxxix) 

when  we  employ  Euler's  method  (compare  (cxiv),  (cxv),  (cxxiv)) ;  or  by 

/  7\  7i  f\  \ 

^  "  ^  "^  ^"  vaJi  *  '^^^  "*■  8i  *  '^^'  "^  aJ^  *  '^f'f^)        ^^"^) 

when  we  employ  Lagrange's  (compare  (czyii),  (cxx)),  the  function  ^  being  linear, 
vector  and  self-conjngate,  and  this  function^  not  the  vectors  Yp^p^,  &c.,  being  differen- 
tiated with  respect  to  u,  r,  and  w. 

(51.)  We  shall  now  apply  Lord  Kelvin's  great  conception  of  iiie  flow  along  a 
finite  curve  drawn  in  the  medium  and  moving  with  it  so  that  it  always  threads  the 
same  elements.  The  flow  is  the  integral  of  the  component  velocities  of  the  various 
points  of  the  curve  along  the  corresponding  tangents  and  is  given  by 

F^'j  So-dp  =  -  J  SpAp.  (cxxxi) 

It  is  convenient  to  suppose  p  and  o-  or  its  equal  p  expressed  in  terms  of  the  time  and 
the  necessary  parameters  as  in  Lagrange's  method.    The  time  rate  of  change  is  thus 

F  =  -^j  Spdp  =  -  J  S^  -  J  Spdp.  (cxxxii) 

at 

The  second  integral  on  the  right  is  simply  half  the  difEerence  of  the  squares  of  the 
velocities  of  the  extremities  of  the  curve.  The  first  integral  depends  generally  on 
the  nature  of  the  curve  connecting  these  extremities.  It  is  however  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  curve  if  (compare  section  (24.)) 

VVp     0     or     VvD^cr  =  0  (cxxxiii) 

for  then  the  expression  under  the  sign  of  integration  is  integrable  without  a  factor.* 
By  (cxxiv)  wo  have  in  this  case 

VVf  +  VV.  (T^  *V  =.  0  (cxxxiv) 

and  when  this  is  satisfied  we  may  speak  of  the  rate  of  change  of  flow  from  one  point 
to  another  without  mentioning  a  connecting  curve. 

*  The  vectors  p  and  Bta  are  identical  in  as  much  as  they  represent  the  same  aoceleratioiu 
Hamilton's  Blbmbnts  of  Quatbrnions,  Vol.  II.  3  N 
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(52.)  For  a  perfect  fluid    *dv  =  -  p^v  and   *V  =  -  |?V  =  -  Vp    so  (cxxxiv) 

reduces  to 

Wf  +  V.Vr*  .Vp  =  0  (cxxxv) 

and  is  satisfied  if  the  density  {e)  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  (p)  and  if  the  forces  (j) 
have  a  force  function  (P). 

Under  these  conditions  we  find  without  trouble 


F  =  TiTcr'  -  2>  -  f  ^1  (cxxxvi) 


where  the  square  brackets  indicate  that  the  difference  is  to  be  taken  of  the  values  of 
the  enclosed  expression  at  the  extremities  of  the  curve. 

In  general  when  we  integrate  round  a  closed  curve  the  fiow  or  circulation  changes 
at  the  rate  (Ixxx) 

-      J  Spdp  =  -  J  Spdp  =  -  /  Sdi^VVp.  (cxxxvii) 

This  vanishes  under  the  supposed  conditions  (cxxxiii)  so  whenever  the  density  of  a 
perfect  fiuid  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  conservative  forces  are  powerless  to  alter 
the  circulation  in  any  circuit  moving  with  the  fluid. 

(53.)  It  appears  from  (cxxxvii)  that  the  component  of  YVp  or  WDiO-  normal  to 
any  small  unit  circuit  measures  the  rate  of  change  of  circulation  in  that  circuit ;  and 
WDio-  determines  the  aspect  and  the  rate  of  change  of  circulation  of  the  unit  circuit 
in  which  this  rate  of  change  is  a  Tnn-TiTnuTn, 

On  the  other  hand  NVcr  determines  the  aspect  and  the  circulation  of  the  unit 
circuit*  in  which  the  circulation  is  a  maximum^  and  DiYVcr  measures  the  rate  of 
change  (following  the  motion  of  the  fluid)  from  one  principal  unit  circuit  to  another. 
A  principal  unit  circuit  obviously  does  not  remain  fixed  in  the  fluid. 

The  difference  between  these  vectors  is  easily  seen  to  be 

WD^  -  D,YVcr  =  -  VV,So-,V.  o-  -  -  VV,V.  tri^Vtr  (cxxxviii) 

8 
for  V  and  r-  are  commutative  in  order  of  operation  so  that  as  a  first  step  the 

difference  isf 

-  VV(S<rV .  cr)  +  ScrV.YVo-. 

It  vanishes  as  it  ought  if  Wo-  a  0.    In  Lagrange's  method  the  equivalent  equation  is 

VVp  _  1  VVp  =  -  V^p.  (cxxxix) 


*  This  has  been  called  the  principal  cirouit  (23.). 

f  It  u  useful  to  observe  that  a  term  such  as  Y vv.So-o',  vanishes  for  it  should  remain  unchanged 
when  the  suffixes  are  transposed  but  it  apparently  changes  sign. 
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(54.)  As  an  additional  example  on  the  application  of  the  operator  V,  we  shall 
consider  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  a  viscous  fluid.  We  assume  as  usual  that  the 
stress  consists  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure  p  and  a  part  linear  in  the  rate  of  distortion  or 
in  the  constituents  of  the  strain  function  ^  =  ^(^  +  ^')  of  section  (27.),  and  that  the 
principal  planes  of  the  stress-function  (<^)  and  the  strain  function  ^^  coincide.  These 
considerations  lead  to  the  equation 

*a  =  -  fa  +  2n^  +  inlvil*a  (cxl) 

where  a  is  an  arhitrary  vector,  where  n  and  ft!  are  scalars  independent  of  the  rate 
of  distortion  and  where  ml\^  -  SVcr)  is  the  first  invariant  of  ^q.  For  this  is  the 
most  general  linear  function  involving  f  in  the  manner  specified  and  linear  in  the 
constituents  of  ^^  and  having  the  same  principal  planes. 

(55.)  Defining/?  more  particularly  hy  the  condition  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  principal  stresses,  we  have,  for  i ,y,  and  h 
along  the  principal  axes, 

-  S8»*i  =  iT'  «  -  3f  +  (2n  +  3ii')m" ;  (oxH) 

and  the  condition  requires 

In  +  3»'  =  0.  (cxlii) 

Therefore  when  we  replace  n'  in  terms  of  n  and  ^^  in  terms  of  V  and  o-  (section  (27.)) 

^a  =  -  |?a  -  n(SoV .  o-  +  V .  Soir)  +  fnaSVc.  (cxliii) 

If  n  is  constant,  the  equation  of  motion  (cxxiv)  becomes 

D<o-  =  f  -  ir^Vp  -  r»n(VV  +  iVSVo-).  (cxliv) 

(56.)  In  like  manner  for  an  isotropic  elastic  solid  if  o-  is  the  displacement,  the 
stress  is  given  by  (cxl)  when  p  is  put  equal  to  zero,  and  the  equation  analogous  to 
(cxliv)  is 

^iJ^-i-  (T^nV^tr  -  e-\n  +  n')V8V<r.  (cxlv) 

(57.)  The  rate  of  change  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  substance  in  any  region 
fixed  in  space  is  evidently 

I J  ^eH&^v.  (cxlvi) 

This  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  substance  and  to  the  trans- 
ference of  portions  of  the  substance  through  the  walls  of  the  fixed  enclosure. 

3  N  2 
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Tranfifoiming  and  utilizing  the  equations  of  continuity  and  of  motion  (cxxix),  so 
as  to  remove  the  differentialB  with  respect  to  the  time* 

r-  J  ieTa^v  =  J  (iT<7o»SV(ca-)  -  eS<r^VSa-^<r  -  S<ro*V  -  tfS<rf  )d», 
ot 

where  o-o  is  free  from  the  operation  of  V.     Or  again  this  is 

^  J  ii/Ta^v  =  J  (iSV(tfo-Tir»)  -  Sa*(V)  +  Sir^^V  -  cS<r()dv, 

where  (V)  operates  both  on  o-  and  ^  and  where  ^^  is  ^®  fr<^™  ^« 
Finally  on  integrating  by  parts 

-  J  icTa^dv  «  J  icTo^Sadv  -  J  Sct^v  +  J  Scr^o^dt?  "  J  <^S<rfdc.       (cxlvii) 
ot 

The  first  integral  on  the  right  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  kinetic  energy  due  to  the 
influx  of  fresh  matter ;  the  second  is  the  activity  of  the  surface  stress ;  the  fourth 
that  of  the  external  forces ;  and  the  third  with  sign  changed  measures  the  rate  at 
which  energy  is  stored  in  the  substance  and  dissipated  (see  section  (59.)). 

(58.)  On  the  other  hand  for  a  definite  portion  of  the  substance  the  rate  of  change 
of  kinetic  energy  is 

D,  J  JcTcr»dv  =  Dt  J  iTa^m  =  -  J  So-D^rdw  =  -  J  8<r{o(  +  *V)dt;.    (cxlviii) 

This  reduces  as  in  the  last  section  the  only  difference  being  that  there  is  no  contribu- 
tion due  to  influx  across  the  boundary. 

(59.)  When  *  is  given  by  the  equation  (cxliii), 

-  S<r*oV  =  +  pSVcr  +  n(SVV,S<r(r,  +  SVcr,SV,<r)  -  in(8V<r)»         (cxlix) 

is  the  rate  of  storage  and  waste  of  energy  per  unit  volume. 

The  term  in  p  may  be  modified  as  follows.     By  the  equation  of  continuity 

SVor  =  D,  log  tf  -  -  D,  log  b  (d) 

if  &  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  density  {e)  or  the  htdkineaa  of  the  fluid.  Hence  as  j9  is  a 
function  of  c  and  therefore  of  b 

pSV(r^--'D,jpb-'db.  (di) 

Also  we  havef  for  the  rate  of  change  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  given  mass 

jpSVordv  =  -  J  pDtC'dm  ^-Ltjdmj  pdb.  (dii) 

♦  Namely  from  /( Jg?  Tir»  -  eStr  ^\ dv. 
t  Compare  Lamb's  Hydrodynamiet^  Art.  287. 
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(60.)  The  part  of  (cxlix)  quadratic  in  o-  has  been  called  by  Lord  Eayleigh  the 
Dissipation  Function.  It  measures  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  wasted  by  the 
viscosity  and  it  admits  of  many  transformations  which  may  serve  as  exercises. 

It  is  essentially  positiye,  for  if  we  write  the  invariant  wl  of  section  (28.)  in  the 

form 

»»'  =  i(8V(r)«  "  *8V<r,8V,o-  (cliii) 

and 

SVV,S<r<r,  =  SV<r,S<rV,  -  S VV(rVV,<r,  (cliv) 

we  have  in  the  notation  of  the  section  cited 

IF  -  n(SVV,So-<r,  +  SVcr^SV^o-  -  K8^<^)')  =  M«»"'  -  ^w'  -  3t*)        (civ) 

when  we  utilize  (cliii)  and  (cliv)  to  eliminate  SVV^So-o-^  and  SV<r,8V^<r. 

But  (p.  520,  vol.  i.)  m'  +  c'  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  roots  of  the  self- 
conjugate  function  ^  =  i(^  +  ^')>  ^^  ^  these  roots  are  ^j,  e%^  and  e^^ 

2F=in  {{e^  -  e,y  +  {e,  -  ^0'  +  (^i  -  ^Y)-  (^vi) 

If  then  the  dissipation  function  vanishes  every  spherical  element  must  remain 
spherical,  for  the  condition  is 

5i  =  tf,  as  tf,.  (dvii) 

Again  as  Vo^  =  2V8cr^<r  if  a-,  is  free  from  V^  we  have 

W  «  2V»8<r,o-  +  2V,VSo',<r  =  2S<r,VV  +  2SV,VS<r,a-.  (clviii) 

Hence  by  (cliv),  we  obtain  the  relation 

2F^  n(W  -  280-,VV  +  (VV<r)»  -  f(8Vcr)«) 

in  which  the  operator  is  contiguous  to  the  operand. 

Integrating  and  supposing  n  constant  we  may  transform  as  follows  :* 

2jFlv  =  nj  SdvV .  o^  -  2»  J  8<r,dvV<r  +  nf  (f(8Vo-)»  -  (VV<r)')di?     (clix) 
because 

J  8<r^V»adt;  -  /  8<r^dvV<r  -  /  So-^V^Vodi? 
and 

S<r,V,V(r  «  (8V<r)*  -  {YVaf. 

(61.)  Before  passing  on  to  other  matters,  we  shall  consider  the  expression  of 
stress  in^terms  of  strain.f    By  Hooke's  law  stress  is  a  linear  function  of  strain  and 

*  Compare  Lamb,  lae.  ait. 

f  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Appendix,  my  object  is  to  provide  suggestive  illustrations  of 
quatenkion  methods  rather  than  short  solutions  of  special  problems. 
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therefore  of  the  space  variations  of  the  displacement.  Consequently  the  stress  across 
any  small  plane  area  (co)  is  a  linear  function  of  a>,  of  V,  and  of  the  displacement  o-, 
the  operand  of  V.    Thus  we  may  write 

«o>  =  tf  (a>,  V,  <r)  (clx) 

and  we  shall  investigate  in  the  first  place  the  nature  of  this  trilinear  yector  function  $. 
We  have  seen  that  ^o  is  a  self-conjugate  function  of  m.  Therefore  for  any  pair  of 
vectors  id  and  9, 

Sv^Cw,  V,  <r)  =  SttflC*-,  V,  0-).  (dxi) 

Again  we  know  when  a  potential  function  exists  that  the  expression  (comp.  (cxlix)) 

S*V,cr,  =  S<r,tf  (V,,  V,  <r)  (dxii) 

is  symmetrical  in  the  strain  arising  from  the  displacement  o-  and  in  that  arising  from 
the  displacement  o-^,  it  being  understood  that  V  operates  on  o-  alone  and  V^  on  o-,. 
Therefore  identically 

S<r,tf(V„  V,  cr)  =  S<rtf (V,  V^  cr,).  (cbriii) 

The  two  properties  expressed  by  the  equations  (clxi)  and  (obdii)  furnish  us  with 
sufficient  data  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  function  6^  or  in  other  words  to  express 
stress  in  terms  of  strain. 

(62.)  On  account  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  vectors  o-  and  a,  we  may  replace  the 
equations  just  referred  to  by 

SotfOS,  y,  8)  =  Si8tf(a,  y,  8)  =  SSflCy,  ft  a)  (cbriv) 

where  a,  p^  y,  and  8  are  four  arbitrary  vectors.  Using  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
the  symbol  (oy  fi,  y,  8)  defined  by  the  equation 

(a,  A  y,  8)  =  -  Satf  (ft  y,  8),  (clxv) 

we  see  by  (clxiv)  that  it  is  pennissible  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  vectors  and  to 
transpose  the  first  and  second  vectors.  Hence  ringing  the  changes  on  these  allowable 
alterations  we  have 

(a,  ft  y,  8)  -  ()8,  a,  y,  8)  =  (8,  y,  a,  /8)  -  (y,  8,  a,  /S) 

=  08,  a,  S,  y)  =  (a,  ft  8,  y)  =  (y,  8,  /9,  a)  -  (8,  y,  ft  a),         (dxvi) 

and  the  laws  of  the  symbols  (a,  p,  y,  8)  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement,  the 
pair  composed  of  the  first  and  second  vectors  is  interchangeable  with  the  pair  composed 
of  the  third  and  fourth  and  the  members  of  each  pair  are  likewise  interchangeable. 
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(63.)  Since   (8,  a,  p,  y)  =  (S,  a,  y,  )8)  we  have  generally  as  the  vectors  are 

arbitrary, 

fl(a,  P,  y)  =  ${a,  y,  /S).  (clxTu) 

In  particular 

*«  =  fl(a),  V,  or)  =  0{to,  o",  V)  ;  (clxviii) 

or  more  fully  for  any  mutually  rectangular  system  %yj\  k 

*a>  =  Sfl(<«>,  t,  t)  SiVSio'  +  5tf(<tf,y,  ife)  (8jV8)6cr  +  SkVBj<r)        (clxix) 

because  6{io,j\  k)  =»  0(0),  ^,y),  or  again  in  a  usual  notation  tor  the  strains, 

*«  =  Stf  («,  *,  t)  «  +  Sfl((a,  y,  *)  .  2/.  (clxx) 

The  constituents  of  the  six  vector  functions  0((o,  i,  t),  6{<ii,j,  k),  &c.  are  the  ^/a«^i^ 
eanstants.  They  are  all  of  the  type  (a,  py  y,  8)  (comp.  (clxv))  where  a,  fiy  y,  and  8 
stand  for  «,  y,  and  k ;  and  they  fall  into  the  following  groups : — three  of  the  type 
(»,  t,  t,  i) ;  six  (f,  ♦,  »,y) ;  three  (»,  »,y,y) ;  three  (t,j\  ij)  ;  three  (y,  ^,  »,  ♦) ;  and 
three  (y,  •',  h^  %)  ;  twenty-one  in  all  bearing  in  mind  the  laws  of  the  symbol 
(a,  Pj  y»  *)  (dxvi). 

(64.)  We  saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  section  that  the  second  and  third 
vectors  are  interchangeable  in  ${a,  p,  y).  We  shall  now  investigate  the  effect  of 
interchanging  the  first  and  second  vectors  and  we  shall  prove  that 

*(«»  Pf  y)  -  HP,  ^y  y)  =  2V0Vai8 .  y  (dxxi) 

where  0  is  a  linear  and  self -con  jugate  vector  function  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
left-hand  member  obviously  vanishes  if  a  and  fi  are  parallel.  We  are  therefore 
entiUed  to  assume 

0{<h  Py  y)  -  0{Py  a,  y)  =  xC^^A  y)  (clxxii) 

where  x  ^^  ^  bi-Unear  function  of  Yap  and  of  y.  Operating  by  Sy  and  referring 
again  to  (clxvi)  we  find  Syx(Va)8,  y)  =  0  for  all  vectors  y.  The  form  of  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (clxxi)  is  therefore  justified  and  it  only  remains  to  prove  that  0  is 
self-conjugate.  To  do  so  we  operate  by  S8 ;  and  the  law  of  interchanges  again  shows 
us  that 

S8<?(a,  p,  y)  -  S8fl(A  a,  y)  =  Safl(8,  y,  P)  -  8atf(y,.8,  P) 

when  we  find  almost  immediately 

SVySeVajS  =  SVojSeVyS,  (clxxiii) 

and  0  is  self-conjugate  as  asserted. 
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(65.)  We  have  now  at  our  disposal  two  distiiict  geometrical  methods  of  inYesti- 
gating  the  arrangement  of  the  elastic  properties  of  a  body  with  respect  to  certain 
natural  directions  of  reference.  The  first  and  the  most  obvious  method  consists  in 
the  study  of  the  quartic  surface 

(p,  p,  p,p)  =  '  Sptf  (p,  p,  p)  =  const.  (clxxiv) 

whose  radii  vectors  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  roots  of  the  elastic 
constants  depending  on  a  single  direction — ^that  of  the  corresponding  radius  vector. 

When  the  body  has  a  plane  of  symmetry  normal  to  f,  the  elastic  constants  which 
involve  i  an  odd  number  of  times  must  vanish.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  way 
of  seeing  the  truth  of  this  is  to  equate  the  reflection,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  of  the  stress  across  any  small  area  to  the  stress  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 
strain  across  the  reflection  of  the  area.  In  this  case  the  quartic  surface  has  also  a 
plane  of  symmetry.  The  converse  is  not  generally  true  for  the  quartic  depends  on 
but  fifteen  constants,  for  example  2  {j'ijk)  +  {jfik). 

The  surface  must  evidently  be  closed  and  finite ;  otherwise  the  potential  energy 
might  vanish  for  an  actual  strain.  To  discover  the  planes  of  symmetry,  when  they 
exist,  we  may  calculate  the  positions  of  the  summits  of  the  surface,*  or  the  points  at 
which  a  concentric  sphere  can  touch  it.  The  vectors  to  these  points  have  the 
directions  of  the  solutions  of 

Vp*(p,  P,  P)  =  0  (clxxv) 

for  by  the  rule  of  interchanges 

dSptf (p,  p,  p)  =  4Sdptf(p,  p,  p). 

The  normal  to  a  plane  of  symmetry  obviously  cuts  the  surface  at  a  pair  of  summits. 
The  radius  of  a  touching  sphere  may  be  obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  discriminant 
of  the  cone  through  its  intersection  with  the  surface,  the  centre  being  the  vertex.f 
It  is  easy  to  see  geometrically  that  three  at  least  of  the  vector  solutions  of  (dxxv) 
must  be  real. 

(66.)  When  the  potential  energy  involves  the  strains  only  in  the  combinations 
a  ^  h  +  0  and  the  minors  he  -/',  &c.,  ffh  -  a/,  &c.  of  the  well-known  determinant  of 
a  conic,  that  is  when 

2  ?r  =  «t  (a  -h  3  +  <?)•  +  %mi{be  -  /»)  +  S/i(yA  -  «/),  (clxxvi) 

the  equation  of  the  quartic  reduces  to 

wp* «  const.  (cbumi) 

*  A  more  convenient  proceBs  will  be  found  in  section  (67.). 

t  When  the  surface  has  three  planes  of  symmetry  the  equation  has  thirteen  roots,  one  quadruple 
and  three  double. 
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The  surface  is  spherical  and  fails  to  afford  special  directions  of  reference.     In  this 
case  the  second  method  to  which  we  now  proceed  must  he  selected. 

(67.)  This  method  depends  on  the  self-conjugate  function  0  of  section  (64. )» 
The  coefficients  of  the  quadric 

Sf^p  =  const.  (clxxviii) 

are  easily  calculated  in  terms  of  the  elastic  constants  hy  means  of  equations  such  as 

0(J\  h  y)  -  e{hj,  y)  =  2V0*y  (clxxix) 

which  is  merely  a  modification  of  (clxxi).     We  find 

2S»©»  -  {jjkh)  -  Uki^)  ;     2S;-0*  =  (tja)  -  {iijk)  (clxxx) 

and  the  remaining  coefficients  may  he  written  down  from  symmetry. 

If  the  hody  has  a  plane  of  symmetry  it  must  he  a  principal  plane  of  this  quadric, 
for  if  i  is  normal  to  a  plane  of  symmetry  8;®*  =»  S^©»  =  0  or  ViOi  =  0.  The 
converse  of  course  is  not  true*  But  (compare  (65.))  when  the  quartic  has  a  principal 
plane  of  the  quadric  for  a  plane  of  S3rmmetry,  we  have  from  the  equation  of  the 
quartic  2{j^Ts)  +  {j^'ik)  =  0  and  from  that  of  the  quadric  {jij'k)  -  (jj;V^)  =  0,  &c. 
The  elastic  constants  vanish  separately  and  the  plane  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  of 
the  hody. 

Thus  provided  the  quadric  has  determinate  axes  they  form  a  natural  system  of 
lines  of  reference,  and  planes  of  symmetry  may  he  at  once  detected  hy  expressing  the 
equation  of  the  quartic  in  terms  of  these  vectors.  In  the  most  general  case  having 
selected  this  system  of  axes  we  have  only  eighteen  constants  to  deal  with,  the  last 
group  of  (63.)  heing  then  merged  in  the  preceding  group.  As  an  example  for  the 
case  noticed  in  (66.) 

« 

(nw)  =  m ;  (j^'kk)  =  w  +  2ni ;  (Jkkj)  »  -  n, ;  {itfk)  =  -  2/i ;  {jiik)  =  h     (clxxxi) 

hut  when  t,  j,  and  k  are  along  the  axes  of  the  quadric  the  constants  /i,  4)  ai^d  k  vanish. 
(68.)  It  is  only  when  the  quadric  is  of  revolution  that  the  hody  can  have  two 
planes  of  symmetry  not  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  and  moreover  when  the 
quadric  is  of  revolution  and  when  the  quartic  has  a  plane  of  symmetry  through  the 
axes  of  revolution  it  must  he  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  hody,  for  every  plane 
through  the  axis  is  a  principal  plane  of  the  quadric.  Taking  the  axis  of  revolution 
as  axis  of  cylindrical  coordinates  s,  p^  u  the  equation  of  the  quartic  hecomes 

p*  Ui  +  «p'  i^s  +  «»^*  U%  +  s^pUi  +  2*  Uo  =  const.  (clxxxii) 

where  the  suffixes  denote  the  order  in  which  cos  u  and  sin  u  enter  in  the  functions  U. 

Hamilton's  Elements  of  Quaternions,  Vol.  II.  3  O 
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If  u  •-=  0  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  tlie  quartio  the  angle  u  must  enter  only  in  oosines 
and  we  may  write 

Z74  =  a  +  tf'  cos  2k  +  tf"  cos  4tt ;    ^j  =  5  cos  ti  +  ^  cos  Sw ; 

^  =  c  +  c'  cos  2t* ;    Ui^dcosu.     (clxxziii) 

If  t«  =  «  is  a  second  plane  of  symmetry,  substitution  oiv-^w  and  of  v  -  to  for  u  must 
lead  to  the  same  resxQts.     Hence 

3  sin  «  =  <^  sin  f?  =  a'  sin  20  =  <^  sin  2t;  =  &'  sin  dv  s  a''  sin  4r  =  0.    (clxxxiy) 

If  the  quartic  is  not  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  only  admissible  values  of  v  are 
evidently  ivy  iv,  and  ^v.  Thus  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  body  must  intersect 
at  angles  of  90^,  60^,  or  45^  if  every  plane  through  their  intersection  is  not  a  plane 
of  symmetry. 

(69.)  When  the  quadric  is  a  sphere  it  fails  of  course  to  afford  a  natural  system  of 
lines  of  reference.    This  want  may  be  supplied  by  the  axes  of  the  new  quadiic 

V*  .  (pppp)  =  const.  (clxxxv) 

for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  quartic  must  be  a  principal  plane 

of  the  quadric.     In  case  this  quadric  is  a  sphere  we  can  derive  a  third  quadric  by 

means  of  the  operator  V  to  take  its  place.     If  for  brevity  {pppp)  =/,  the  equation  of 

this  quadric  is 

(SViVj)' ,  /i/,  =  eanstj  (clxxxvi) 

the  suffixes  being  omitted  after  operation. 
Even  when  this  is  a  sphere,  the  quadric* 

(SV,Vs)*  (SV,Vs)»  8V,V, .  /i/j/s  =  const.  (clxxxvii) 

is  available  and  must  of  necessity  determine  a  natural  system  of  axes  if  such  exists. 
Por  when  any  one  quadric  becomes  a  sphere  five  conditions  are  established 
connecting  the  elastic  constants.  If  the  four  quadrics  are  spheres  but  one  constant 
remains  in  the  equation  of  the  quartic  as  in  the  case  noticed  in  section  (66.). 


*  The  equations  of  these  third  and  fourth  quadrio  may  he  obtained  hy  opeiating  by  v*  and  v^^ 
on/*  and/'  respectively  and  rejecting  terms  in  Tp^.    In  Cartesians  (cbccxTi)  becomes 

2(D,y)»  +  32(D.»Dy/)«  +  6(D.DyD^/)»  =  const. 

In  Aronhold's  notation  if/  -fht*  =  ba*,  the  equation  is 

(«i^i  +  ««^  +  «8^)'«***  =  const. 
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(70.)  Although  the  subject  is  foreign  to  this  Note  on  Hamilton's  operator,  it  may 
be  useful  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  on  functions  linear  and  distributive  in  sevoral 
vectors  as  such  functions  have  occurred  in  the  treatment  of  stress.  Though  the 
process  is  general  we  take  the  case  of  a  trilinear  function  and  write  in  analogy  with 
the  notation  for  conjugates 

Sotf  (^,  y,  8)  =  8i8^(y,  8,  a)  =  87^(8,  o,  fi)  =  S^ff'^a,  /S,  y).         (clxxxviii) 

If  the  function  is  self -conjugate  in  the  first  vector  so  that  a  and  p  may  be  interchanged 
in  these  equations,  we  must  have  in  general 

«(«,  A  y)  =  ff{P,  y,  a) ;    0"(«,  A  y)  =  n«.  y,  fi) ; 

r'(a,  A  y)  =  ff"{fi,  a,  y).  (clixxix) 

If  it  is  self-conjugate  in  the  second  vector 

0{a,  /8,  y)  =  ff'iy,  j8,  a)  ;     ff(a,  /8,  y)  -  »{y,  fi,  a)  ; 

r'(a,  /8,  y)  -  r'(y,  A  a)      (cxc) 
and  if  it  is  self-conjugate  in  both  of  these 

0{a,  P,  y)  =  6{P,  a,  y).  (cxci) 

If  finally  it  is  self-conjugate  in  all  three  they  may  be  interchanged  in  aU  possible  ways. 

There  is  the  closest  analogy  between  these  completely  self-conjugate  functions 

and  Aronhold's  notation  aflfi^^  {j^  1,  2,  or  3).     We  may  imitate  his  notation  by 

writing 

^(a,  Py  y)  =  (^)8(X)aS(X)^S(X)y  (cxcii) 

where  (X)  is  a  symboUc  vector  devoid  of  interpretation  unless  it  occurs  in  a  term 
involving  three  other  vectors  (X).  We  may  extend  this  notation  to  the  case  of 
non-conjugate  functions  by  writing 

tf  (a,  P,  y)  =  (X)8(fi)a8(v)yS(^)8  (cxciii) 

where  (X),  (/i),  (v),  and  (tr)  are  symbolic  and  uninterpretable  unless  they  occur 
together  in  a  term. 

Reference  to  Aronhold's  notation  is  sufficient  to  suggest  a  number  of  interpre- 
tations of  quaternion  forms.     For  example*  if 

tf  (a,  )8)  =  0  (cxciv) 

where  generally  d(p,  tr)  =  0{m^  p),  the  vectors  a  and  /8  are  corre^pmiding  edges  of 
the  Hessian  of  a  cubic  cone  SpO{py  p)  -  0.  The  equation  of  the  Hessian  is 
Stf(p,  ()0(p,  i7)d(p,  0  =  0,   f,  iy,  and  £  being  arbitrary  constant  vectors. 


*  Thia  vector  equaiion  may  be  compared  with  the  scalar  /(a,  0)  =  0,  where  generally  /(p,  t!j) 
a/ (9,  p)f  whieh  expreases  that  a  and  /3  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  cone/(p,  p)  &=  0. 
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(71.)  The  operations  performed  in  deducing  the  quadrics  of  section  (69.)  are 
related  to  the  application  of  V  to  the  theory  of  Spherical  Harmonics.*  If  fjy)  is 
any  integral  and  rational  function  of  V  of  degree  n  and  with  constant  coefficients, 
/»V.  Tp"*  is  obyiously  a  solid  harmonic  of  order  -  (»  +  1).  In  fact  this  function  is  of 
the  degree  -  (n  +  1)  in  Tp  and  it  vanishes  under  the  operator  V\ 

It  is  always  possible  to  determine  a  function /,_ap  so  that 

fi>P  +  pVnjp  =  SaipSoj^  .  .  .  So,^^  (cxcv) 

For  draw  n  planes  through  distinct  pairs  of  the  2n  common  edges  of  the  cones 

fnP  =  0,  p'  =  0 ;  and  through  i  («  -  2)  (»  -  2  +  3)  of  the  remaining  intersections  of  the 

planes  with  the  cone  /„p  =  0  draw  a  cone  /^^p  =  0,    The  complex  cone  p^/t^^  =  0 

passes  through  2«  +  i  (n  -  2)  (n  +  1)  or  |n  (n  +  3)  -  1  of  the  intersections  of /^  =  0 

with  the  n  planes ;  it  must  consequently  pass  through  all  the  remaining  intersections 

as  in  (n  +  3)  -  1  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  edges  requisite  to  determine  a  cone 

of  the  n^  degree.     The  relation  (cxcv)  is  therefore  justified.     Again  the  common 

edges  of  the  cones /,p  ==  0,  p'  =  0,  group  themselves  into  pairs  a\  ±  a"i  ^Z-  1  and  each 

group  lies  in  a  real  plane.     The  reduction  may  therefore  be  uniquely  effected  in  such 

a  manner  that  the  planes  shall  be  all  real.    But  in  operating  on  Tp"',  any  function 

V'/^V  may  be  added  to  /,V  without  altering  the  result.    Thus  we  may  always 

supposef 

/,V .  Tp-»  =  SaiVSoaV  .  .  .  Set^V .  Tp-^  (cxcvi) 

This  enables  us  to  expand  any  homogeneous  function  of  p  in  a  series  of  spherical 
harmonics.  When  we  effect  the  operations  indicated  and  multiply  across  by  Tp'*^^ 
we  have,  (i^»^  being  a  determinate  function  of  degree  n  -  2), 

Tp*^%V  .  Tp-*  =  [n)8a,pSa,p  .  .  .  Sa^  +  Tp'/'^jp.  (cxcvii) 

where  for  the  sake  of  brevity 

[n)  =  (-)•»  .1.3.5  .  .  .  (2»  -  1).  (cxcviii) 

Comparing  (cxcv)  and  (cxcvii)  we  see  that 

Tp*^*  1 

where  y,^^  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  p.  Treating  this  new  function  y,,^  in  the 
same  manner  we  obtain  the  second  harmonic  in  the  series  and  the  process  may  be 
repeated. 


*  Much  of  the  following  is  adapted  from  Clerk  Maxweira  moat  intereeting  and  instructire 
chapter  on  Spherical  Harmonics,  Eleetrieity  and  Magneiitm, 

t  The  eztremitiee  of  the  vectors  XTai,  ITa2»  &c.  are  the  jh)2m  of  the  spherical  harmonio. 
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(72.)  The  potential  due  to  any  distribution  of  matter  at  any  point  (p)  external  to  a 
sphere  which  encloses  all  the  matter  may  be  expressed  by  a  relation  of  the  form 

i>=/V.T(p-a)-»  (CO) 

/V  being  a  function  of  V  expansible  in  ascending  powers  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
being  at  the  extremity  of  a.  For  if  dm  is  the  element  of  matter  at  the  extremity 
of  v, 

*"•     -Jcb«^(-.)v._L        yv.       1 


■■: 


r(p-,)     '  'T(p-a)     •'     •T(p-a) 

If  Qa=  J  dnifT{p  -  a)~*  is  the  potential  at  the  extremity  of  a  of  a  second  distribu- 
tion of  matter  wholly  exterior  to  the  sphere  enclosing  the  first,  the  mutual  potential 
energy  is 

7r=Jdw'P  =  Jdm'/(V)".T(p-ar=Jd»i'/(-V.)T(p-ar=/(-V.).(2..    (cci) 

Or  more  conveniently  if  we  take  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 

^=/(-  V)  .  Q,  (ccii) 

provided  we  put  p  =  0  after  the  operations  have  been  performed  as  indicated  by  the 
sufBx. 

If  Q  is  due  to  a  surface  distribution  of  density  8  over  the  sphere 

JT  =  /  PidS  =  /(-  V) .  Q,.  (cciii) 

When  Q^r^Y^j  Y^  being  a  spherical  harmonic  so  that4ir«  =  (2n  +  l)a*"*F„  if  a  is  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  this  equation  becomes 

4ir/(-  "vy  r«  =  (2n-i-  1  )a-+i  J  PF^dO  (cdv) 

if  do  is  an  element  of  solid  angle.  It  is  manifest  that  the  terms  mf[r  V)  of  the 
vf^  order  in  V  alone  contribute  to  the  left-hand  member.  For  the  operation  of  terms 
of  higher  order  destroys  r^Y^y  and  the  results  of  operation  of  terms  of  lower  order 
vanish  when  r  is  put  equal  zero.    Hence  in  particular 

Wn(-V)r*r,  =  (2n+l)J^«F,dn;    J^^F.dO^O  (ccv) 

r 

if  Z^  and  Z^  are  spherical  harmonics  and  if 

(73.)  Up  to  the  present  we  have  scarcely  considered  the  analytical  structure  of 
the  operator  V.  In  section  (7.)  we  obtained  an  expression  (xiii)  depending  on  three 
arbitrary  differentials  and  the  corresponding  differentiating  symbols*    In  section  (12.) 
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we  employed  the  well-known  Cartesian  form  (zyiii)  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
a  third  form  (cxx)  depending  like  (xviii)  on  the  highly  artificial  method  of  determining 
a  yector  by  means  of  those  systems  of  surfaces  occurred  in  section  (47.)  in  connexion 
with  Lagrange's  method  in  fluid  motion.  Of  all  these  forms  (ziii)  is  the  most  accor- 
dant with  the  spirit  of  the  JElemmU  because  there  is  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
differentials  most  suitable  for  special  purposes  and  because  the  conception  of  a  vector 
as  an  entity  is  not  obscured  by  any  system  of  coordinates. 

(74.)  To  leave  as  little  obscurity  as  possible  about  the  method  of  arbitrary  diffe- 
rentials we  shall  consider  the  square  of  the  operator  (xiii)  which  we  write  for  brevity 

in  the  form 

V  =  8d  +  S'd'  +  8"d"  (ccvi) 

where  the  vectors  8,  h*,  and  i"  are  determined  by  the  equations 

JdVd>  _       Vd^-pdp  YdpdV 

8df)d'pdV  Sdpd'pdV  Sdpd'pd>*  ^        ^ 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the  use  of 
this  form  is  concealed  when  the  operator  is  separated  from  the  operand ;  and  owing  to 
the  generality  of  the  expression  the  result  is  apparently  cumbrous.    Squaring  we  find 

V»  =  SW*  +  S  (8'8"d'd"  +  S"8'd"d')  +  SV8 .  d.  (ccviii) 

In  the  third  sum  V  operates  on  the  vectors  8  alone  and  not  on  the  operand  of  V*. 
Eemembering  that  V  is  a  scalar  operator  this  equation  breaks  up  into  two,  a 
scalar  and  a  vector, 

V«  =  S8^»  +  SSS'S"  (d'd"  +  d"d')  +  SSvS .  d  (ccix) 

and 

0  =  "S^hT  (d'd"  -  d"d')  +  SVV8 .  d.  (ocx) 

It  is  only  when  the  differentials  are  independent  that  the  order  in  which  the 
differentiations  are  performed  is  indifferent  and  in  this  case  only  is  it  generally  lawful 
to  suppress  the  terms  involving  d'd"  -  d"d'  and  similar  expressions. 

(75.)  When  independent  differentials  are  employed,  we  may  fall  back  on  the 
equation  (cxx)  or 

which  we  shall  write  for  brevity  in  the  form 

d        ,  d        ,,  d  /       .V 

V  =  v—  +  i/r-  +  i/'--  (ccxi) 

ou        ao         dw 

where  v,  v',  v"  are  normals  to  the  surfaces  determined  by  constant  values  of  u,  v  and  w 
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respectiyely.     The  following  equations  among  others  are  satisfied  by  these  normal 

yectorsy 

Spiv  +1=0,     8/hv  -  0,     SpjK  =  0.  (ccxii) 

Also  when  we  consider  u,  v  and  t^^  to  be  functions  of  p  we  have 

a        a         a  ,     ..., 

V  =  V«  ;r-  +  VV  —  +  VtD  r—  •  (CCXlllJ 

OU  OV  OK? 

So  the  vectors  v  may  be  expressed  by  the  equations 

V  =  V«,     i/  =  Vr,    v"  =  Vto  (ccxiv) 

whence  we  find 

VVv  =  0,     VVi/  =  0,    VVi/'  =  0.  (ccxv) 

(76.)  These  equations  may  be  deduced  from  (ccx)  as  a  particular  case.     In  fact 

V»  =  V  ^,  +  2S8i/i/'  ^  +  SSVv  1^  (ccxvi) 

and 

a  J)  o 

0  =  Wv  r-  +  VVi/  r-  +  VVv"  ^ .  (ccxvii) 

CU  OV  Otff 

The  vector  equation  furnishes  the  three  equations  (ccxv)  as  appears  by  operating 
for  example  on  u,  v  and  w  respectively. 

(77.)  But  there  is  still  another  form  for  V,  namely 

tit)  3  3  \ 

in  which  for  greater  clearness  the  operand  is  inserted.    On  expansion  this  obviously 
reduces  to  (cxx).    Hence  we  have 

°Pi/htP3  (     OU  \  Spi/Hps   an/  OU  \    Spipip,      ovj) 

where  the  second  sum  includes  six  terms  and  to  this  the  sign  8  may  be  prefixed. 
This  may  also  be  written  in  the  more  compact  form 

(78.)  The  analytical  expression  for  V  becomes  immensely  simplified  in  two 
important  cases ;  (I.)  whenever  the  parameters  are  Cartesian  coordinates,  rectangular 
or  otherwise,  for  then  the  vectors  v,  v^,  v"  are  constant  instead  of  being  as  in  general 
variable  with  p ;  and  (II.)  whenever  the  three  families  of  surfaces  are  mutually 
rectangular. 
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In  the  second  case,  which,  includes  the  most  important  application  of  the  first, 
we  may  remove  at  once  the  superfluous  symbols  8  and  Y  from  (czx)  or  the  first 
expression  of  (75.)  we  then  have 

Id       18      1    a 

V  = — ^.  (ccxxi) 

pi  ou      Pi  ov      Pi  ow 

Forming  the  square  of  this  directly  or  replacing  Spip^  by  -  Tpipip,  and  (Yp^)'  by 
-  T/aj'/Js*  in  (cczix)  we  obtain 


^-T^^l{'''^-'»'*L)         (-™> 


which  is  equivalent  to  the  usual  expression  for  V*  in  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates. 

(79.)  If  the  family  of  surfaces  u  eotutani  is  isothermal  or  equipotential,  we  must 

have 

vy(w)  =  0  (ccxxiii) 

where  /(«)  is  the  potential.     Operating  by  V  as  given  by  (ccxxii)  on/(«)  we  obtain 

^  {Tpf'p^  ^ j  =  0    or    Tpf'p^  ^  =  F(v,  u^).  (ccxxiv) 

If  the  parameter  u  is  the  potential,  so  that  VHi  =  0,  the  product  Tpipt'^pT^  is  a 
function  of  v  and  ta.      If  moreover  the  three  families  are  equipotential  (ccxxii) 

reduces  to 

.      1     3*        1     a»       1     9«  ,  s 

V'=  —  —  +  —   —  +  —   —  (ccxxv) 

Pi*  9«'      pi*  ^'      p»*  ^M^ 

when  u,  v,  and  w  are  the  corresponding  potentials. 

(80.)  More  generally  we  shall  find  the  condition  that  the  family  of  surfaces 

/(p,  «)  =  0  (ccxxvi) 

should  be  isothermal.  If  we  suppose  the  parameter  («)  of  the  family  to  be  found  by 
solution  as  a  function  of  p  we  may  treat  (ccxxvi)  as  an  identity  and  may  equate  to 
zero  the  results  of  operating  by  V  and  V  on  /(p,  u)  when  we  operate  both  on  u 
and  on  p.    Hence 

V/+V«.^  =  0  (ccxxvii) 

where  p  alone  is  operated  on  in  V/.     Again 

vy  +  V«  .  --  +  V  -^ .  Vii  +  V*tt  .  ~  +  (Vuf .  ~  =  0.         (ccxxviii) 
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But  evidently  V  as  operating  on  p  is  commutatiye  with  ^,  so  we  have  the  simpler 
expression 

vy  +  2SV« .  ^/  +  v«tt  1^  +  ( vi*)«  ^  =  0.  (ccxxix) 

Now  if  P  is  a  function  of  u  which  satisfies  V*P  s  0,  as  a  particular  case  of  this 
equation 

a  ,    dP     v^u 

Eliminating  Vi*  and  Vm  hetween  (ccxxvii),  (ccxxix)  and  (ccxxx)  we  obtain 
without  difficulty 

_-    lOff    —   =  —   log   --  -  z-   log  (V/)*  +    T-^,  .  TT  '  (CCXXXl) 

When  the  operations*  indicated  have  been  performed  on  the  right-hand  member 
of  this  equation,  it  must  be  possible  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  the  equation  (ccxxyi)  of 
the  &mily  of  surfaces  to  a  function  of  u  alone  if  the  family  is  isothermal.  This  con- 
dition being  satisfied,  two  integrations  afford  P,  the  temperature  (or  the  potential) 
appropriate  to  the  surfaces.  The  condition  may  be  obtained  explicitly,  for  if  P(p,  u) 
can  thus  be  reduced  to  a  function  of  «, 

IF 
V.  i^+  Vm  —  II  Vw  II  V/  or  VV/VP=  0.  (ccxxxii) 

Hence  the  condition  may  be  written  as  a  partial  differential  equation  in  the  form 

^V/.  V  j^  logf  I'  ,  \\  .%^^  0.  (ccxxxiii) 

(81.)  As  an  example  take  the  system  of  confocals 

/(p,  1*)  =  Sp(*  +  «)"»p  -1=0.  (ccxxxiv) 

For  this 

V/=-2(*  +  tt)-V;   vy=2((a«  +  i*)-» +  (*«  +  «)-* +  (<^  +  «)-*);   ^=-J(V/)*. 

(ccxxxt) 
The  differential  equation  for  P  is  simply 

i  log  ^^ = -  jv»/= -  *((<»• + «r  +  (»* + «r +(«*•+ «)-*) ; 

*  The  fact  that  these  operationa  are  partial  muat  be  borne  in  mind.    This  may  be  iUustrated  for 
tbe  cases  /-  ^  +  «*,   /=  ^*f#'  +  1. 

HAMILTOIf's  BLSMBNTS  OF  QOATBRiaOMS,  VOL.  II.  3  P 
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the  condition  (ccxzziii)  is  obviously  satisfied  and 

P  5=  Pa  I  ■ 7,  (ccxxxvi) 

'  J  ((a>  +  «)(i»  +  «)(c» +  «))*'  '^  ^ 

a  second  arbitrary  constant  being  understood  to  accompany  the  sign  of  integration. 
(82.)  It  is  also  easy  to  find  in  terms  of  V  the  condition  that  the  family  of  surfaces 

Fp  =  u  (ccxxxvii) 

should  compose  one  of  three  mutually  orthogonal  systems.'** 

The  vectors  pi,  pt,  ps  being  the  deriveds  of  p  with  respect  to  three  parameters 
Uf  Vy  and  w,  the  corresponding  surfaces  will  be  mutually  orthogonal  if  the  equations 

^PTfH  =  SpaPi  —  ^Pipi  =  0  (ccxxxviii) 

are  true  for  all  values  of  m,  v,  and  w.    Under  these  conditions  we  may  differentiate 
and  equate  the  results  to  zero.     Thus  we  obtain 

or  what  is  equivalent 

Sp2api  =  Spai/i,  =  8p,ip8  =  0  (ccxxxix) 

or  again  by  the  conditions  of  perpendicularity, 

^PtiPipz  =  ^fhipipi  =  ^PiiPiPt  =  0.  (ccxl) 

These  equations  show  that  the  surfaces  intersect  along  their  lines  of  curvature 

for  they  are  of  the  form 

Svdvdp  =  0  (ccxli) 

which  is  the  well-known  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature.     They  may  be  replaced 
by  vector  equations,  one  of  which  is 

P23  =  yfh  +  «p8  (ccxlii) 

where  y  and  s  are  certain  scalars.     Differentiating  with  respect  to  «,  we  may  write 
the  result  in  the  form 

^  =  «?ei  +  g?ei  +  ^p,  +  ?^^  (ccxiiii) 

and  this  implies 
Now 


*  Compare  Salmon's  Qeomtry  of  Three  Dimenaumt,  fourth  edilion,  pages  486-450. 
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in  which  the  accents  signify  that  the  marked  yectors  are  free  from  the  operation  of  V. 
Hence  we  see  immediately  by  (cczlii)  that  generally  and  symbolically 

^    -yl:-«o?:  =  8p'3V8p',V,  (ccxlvi) 


dvdw        dv        dw 
while  the  condition  (coxliy)  may  be  replaced  by 

8p',VSp',VSpVi  =  0  (ocxlvii) 

in  which  V  operates  solely  upon  the  unaccented  vector  p,. 

It  only  remains  to  replace  pi,  p%y  and  ps  in  terms  of  V  and  Fp  in  order  to  obtain 
the  differential  equation  which  the  equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  Fp=  u  must 
satisfy. 

In  the  first  place  (ccxxi) 

VjP=VM  =  -pr*    or    pi^-VF-^;  (ccxlviii) 

and  again  if  we  put  v  =  VF  and  write 

dv  =  <^p  =     SdpV.VJ^  (ccxlix) 

in  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  (ccxli),  we  find 

where  the  suffix  n  »  2  or  3  and  where  ^  and  t^  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

Sv(0  +  O"'»'  =  O    or    Si/(^  +  ^„x  +  O*' =  ^-  (cdi) 

We  may  also  write 

Pn  II  i^'Vv(^  +  t^x>  II  ^  +  ^.^»  (ccHi) 

the  vectors  X  and  p.  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  being  known  in 
terms  of  V  and  Fhj  the  results  of  sections  (27.)  and  (28.).    Substituting  in  (ccxlvii) 

we  obtain 

8(Xo  +  t^)^HK  +  t^)V&{yFy(yF),  =  O  ;  (cdiii) 

and  finally  by  the  aid  of  the  quadratic  (ccli)  we  arrive  at  the  equivalent  of  Cayley's 
differential  equation  of  the  third  order  in  the  form 

{(SXoV)»  -  (Sv-V)o  SX,VS/ioV  +  (Sv-»o  (S/to^)'}  S{VFy  {VF\  =  0.     (ccHv) 

In  this  the  suffixes  are  intended  to  indicate  that  the  quantities  distinguished  by  them 
lire  exempt  from  the  operation  of  V. 


8  P  2 
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168  i;  K,  U,  E,  142  i;  K,  S,  V,  204  i;   4>, 
494  i ;  V,  434  ii. 
Academy,  Eoyal  Irish,  first  communication  on  quater- 
nions, note,  160  i,  316  i,  380  i. 
construction  of  ellipsoid,  note,  230  i. 
spherical  quadrilaterals,  note,  392  i. 
lines  of  curyatnre,  note,  239  ii. 
.     hodograph,  notes,  300  ii,  310  ii,  318  ii,  319  u. 
rotation  of  a  solid,  note,  290  ii 
deyebpment  of  disturbing  force  on  planet,  note, 

321  ii. 
Third  Supplement  on  Systems  of  Rays,  notes, 

330  ii,  341  ii. 
Conical  Refraction,  note,  841  ii. 
Operator  v,  note,  548  i. 
Acceleration,  vector  of,  100  L 

with  respect  to  moving  axes,  289  ii,  403  ii. 
Action  of  a  dynamical  system,  296  ii. 
Actual  vector,  3  i,  110  i. 
Addition,  extended  meaning  of,  5  i. 
of  vector  and  point,  5  i. 

of  vectors,  5  i ;  is  commutative  and  associative,  7  i. 
of  quaternions,  116  i ;  is  commutative  and  asso- 
ciative, 176  i,  204  i,  207  i. 
of  vector-arcs,  is  not  commutative,  166  i;   is 

associative,  304  i,  408  i. 
of  vector-angles,  406  i. 
of  ampUtudes,  264  i. 
spherical,  406  i. 


Algebra,  imaginary  symbol  of,  133  i,  224  i,  263  i, 
258  i,  289  i,  316  i. 

paradox  in,  149  i. 

principles  adopted  from,  108  i. 

extended  use  of  signs  in,  5  i,  6  i,  108  i,  123  i,  256  i. 
Algebraic  form,  equations  of,    77  i. 
Alternation  and  inversion,  equidifference  of  points,  4  i. 

equality  of  geometric  quotients,  118  i. 
of  vector-arcs,  144  i. 
Am,  symbol  for  amplitude,  262  i. 
Amu  or  Lny  263  i ;  Amo,  principal  amplitude,  263  i. 
Amplitude  of  quaternion,  262  i ;  note,  120  i. 

of  a  twist,  390  ii. 
Amplitudes,  addition  of,  264  i. 
Analytical  expressions  for  V,  469  ii. 
Angle  of  quaternion,  120  i.  Ill  i. 

difTerential  of,  468  i,  277  ii. 

Euclidean,  120  i. 

representative,  151  i. 

vector-,  151  i,  406  i. 

for  curves,  auxiliary,  jBT,  89  ii,  P,  89  ii,  C>  91  ii, 
J),  98  ii,/,  116ii,  y,  118  ii. 

of  contact,  403  ii,  of  torsion,  403  ii. 
Angular  acceleration,  note,  289  ii. 

momentum,  289  ii. 

velocity,  288  ii,  of  emanent,  84  ii,  119  ii. 
Anharmonic  coordinates,  23  i,  378  ii ;  in  space,  66  i, 
888  ii. 

construction  of  cubic  curve,  38  i. 

equations  of  curves,  82  i ;  of  surfaces,  87  i. 

function  or  quotient,  16  i. 
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Anharmonio  ooordinates  of  four  pointB  on  a  line,  16  i ; 
in  space,  294  i ;  on  a  circle,  297  i. 
properties  of  ruled  surface^  40   ii. 

of  triangle,  21  i. 
quaternion,  294  i,  360  i. 
Anti-parallel  sections  of  a  cone,  188  i. 
Apollooius  of  Peiga,  locus,  ISO'i,  166  i,  191  i,  182  ii. 

cyclic  cone,  181  i. 
Applicable  surfaces,  264  ii,  402  ii. 
Arc,  Tector-,  143  i. 

representatiye,  143  i. 
cyclic,  186  i,  308  i. 

of  curre,  element  of,   32  ii,  87  ii  ;   of  surface, 

263  ii,  411  ii. 

on  Bur£aoe,  variation' of,  notes,  48  ii,  271  ii. 

affections  of  curve  inydying  the  third  power  of, 

88  ii ;  fourth  power  of,  112  ii ;  fifth  power  of, 

166  ii. 

of  cusp-edge  of  polar  developable,   120  ii;  of 

rectifying  developable,  123  ii 
of  evolute,  169  ii. 
Arch,  oblique,  283  ii. 
Aroual  sum,  166  i,  303  i,  369  i. 
Area,  sign  of,  18  i. 
directed,  482  i. 
of  parallelogram,  246  i. 
of  spherical  triangle,  364  i. 
of  spherical  polygon  or  curve,  368  i,  370  i. 
of  spherical  cap,  482  i. 
Areal  velocity,  299  ii. 

Arithmetic,  illustration  of  differential  from,  434  i. 
Aronhold's  notation,  467  ii. 

Arrangement  of  axes  of  a  function  and  its  conjugate, 
612  i,  384  ii. 
of  rays  of  complex  and  congruenoy,  419  ii. 
Aspect  of  plane,  112  i ;  note,  207  i. 
Associative  law  for  addition  of  vectors,  71;  of  qua- 
ternions, 207  i ;  of  vector-arcs,  304  i. 
for  multiplication  of  ij,  k,  169  i ;  of  quaternions, 

308  i,  246  i ;  of  vectors,  337  i. 
for  multiplication,  enunciations  of,  301  i. 
Assumption  as  to  equality  of  a  right  quaternion  with 

its  index- vector,  334  i;  note,  176  i. 
Asymptote  of  hyperbola,  84  i ;  9  ii ;  of  twisted  cubic, 

131  ii,  162  ii. 
Asymptotic  cones,  189  ii,  186  ii. 
Attracting  bodies,  system  of,  293  ii. 


Atwood's  machine,  100  L 

Auxiliary  functions,  linear  vector,  486  i,  496  i ;  quater- 
nion, 660  i. 
spherical  curves,  28  ii,  61  ii,  110  iL 
angles  for  curves,  JT,  89  ii;  P,  89  ii ;  C^  01  ii; 

D,  98  ii;  /,  116  ii;  y,  118  iL 
vector  function  for  confocals,  199  iL 
Ax.,  symbol  for  axis  of  quaternion,  120  L 
examples  on,  121  L 
equals  lUY,  203  L 
replaced  by  UY,  334  L 
Axes  or  directions  of  linear  vector  function,  608  L 

arrangement  of,  and  of  its  conjugate,  512  i, 

384  iL 
comcidence  of  two,  608  i,  379  iL 

of  three,  606  i,  379  iL 
determination  of,  note,  612  L 
imaginary,  614  L 
indeterminate,   6011,   6261,  369  ii»   879x1, 

386  u. 
rectangularity  of  two,  note,  613  L 
of  three,  note,  613  i,  614  i,  617  L 
of  system  of  functions,  384  ii. 
of  ellipsoid,  principal,  238  i  ;  of  quadrie,  636  i, 

187  ii,  272  ii. 
of  section  of  quadrie,  238  i,  626  i,  231  ii,  263  iL 
of  sphero-conic,  192  ii. 

of  confocals,  199  u ;  of  touched  oonfocal,  228  iL 
of  inertia,  291  iL 
of  crystal,  optic,  348  ii. 
moving,  403  ii,  404  ii,  410  ii  ;  note,  289  ii. 
Axis  of  quaternion,  119  i,  112  i,  203  i  ;   differential 
of,  468  L 
of  parabola,  34  i. 

of  screw  rotation,  84  ii,  96  iL    See  Screw, 
of  system  of  applied  forces,  central,  286  iL 
of  instantaneous  rotation,  288  iL 
polar,  67  ii* 

BaU,  Sir  R.  S.,  Theory  of  Screws,  Mote  Till.,  390  u ; 

notes,  286  ii,  287  ii ;  374  iL 
Barycentres,  86  i. 
Barycentric  Calculus,  referred  to  in  notee,  22  i,  50  L 

61  i,  62  i,  86  i,  162  ii. 
Bertrand,  geodetics  on  cylinder,  note^  111  iL 
Biaxal  crystal,  323  ii. 
Biconcyclic  surfaces,  627  i,  187  ii,  272  iL 
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Bicouple,  289  i. 

Bifocal  form  of  linear  yeotor  function,  545  i,  196  iL 
Binet'fl  theorem  on  principal  axes,  note,  292  iL 
Binomial  form  of  quaternion,  264  L 

of  linear  vector  function,  498  i. 
Binormal,  28  ii,  82  ii. 

Biquadratic  equation  of  linear  quaternion  function, 
560  L 

of  united  points,  387  ii. 
Biquatemion,  133  i,  225  i,  289  i,  316  i. 
Biscalar,  225  i,  289  i. 

Bisecting  sides  of  spherical  triangle,  triangle,  368  i. 
Bisectors  of  a  triangle,  18  i. 
Biyector,  226  i ;  note,  171  ii. 
Bonnet  on  geodetic  torsion,  416  ii. 
Booth,  tangential  coordinates,  notes,  40  i,  255  ii. 

Calculus,  Barycentric,  notes,  22  i,  50  i,  61  i,  62  i,  86  i, 
162  ii. 

of  finite  differences,  83  i. 

of  functions,  202  i,  205  i.    See  Abstraction. 

of  partial  differentials,  48  iL 

of  yariations,  notes,  48  ii,  271  ii. 
Cambrure,  note,  81  ii. 
Cap,  area  of  spherical,  482  L 
Camot  on  transversals,  notes,  65  i,  377  i. 
Cartesian  coordinates  and  quaternions,  note,  248  i, 
351  ii. 

expressions  for  functions  of  a  quaternion,  242  i. 
Cassinian  oybI,  281  i,  286  i. 
Cauchy  on  the  waye-surface,  note,  324  ii. 
Cayley  on  the  theorem  of  the  polar  plane,  note,  357  ii. 

on  quaternion  determinants,  361  ii. 

on  orthogonal  surfaces,  474  ii. 
Central  sections  of  quadric,  238  i,  525  i,  231  ii,  258  ii. 

surfaces,  186  ii.    See  Quadric. 

axis  of  system  of  applied  forces,  285  iL 
of  finite  displacement,  398  ii. 

orbit,  298  iL 
Centre  of  involution,  16  i,  409  ii. 

of  homology,  60  i. 

of  conic  inscribed  to  triangle,  36  i. 

of  ruled  hyperboloid,  92  i ;  vector  to,  96  i. 

of  osculating  circle,  vector  to,  60  ii,  67  iL 

of  spherical  curvature,  74  ii,  134  ii,  166  ii,  168  ii. 

of  quadric,  280  ii. 

of  applied  forces,  286  ii. 


Centres  of  curvature  of  a  suifaoe,  246  ii. 
quadric,  260  iL 
surface  of,  254  ii. 

reciprocal  of  surface  of,  for  a  quadric,  256  ii. 
Gentro-focal  ellipses,  203  ii. 
CharacteriBtic  function,  297  ii ;  for  central  orbit,  314  iL 

of  operation.    See  Symbol. 
Chasles,  referred  to  in  notes,  16  i,  31  i,  72  i,  89  i, 

183  i,  300  i,  308  i,  340  i,  227  ii,  286  ii. 
Chiastic  homography  of  screws,  394  ii. 
Circle,  inscribed  or  exscribed  to  triangle,  33  i ;  to 
spherical  triangle,  401  i. 
quaternion  equation  of,  183  i. 
expressed  by  square  of  right  radial,  134  i. 
examples  on,  174  i. 
inverse  of  line,  296  i,  349  L 
through  three  points,  vector  equation  of,  355  i. 
exponential  equation  of,  417  i,  462  i,  5  ii. 
touching  three  small  circles  on  a  sphere,  427  i. 
osculating  a  curve,  50  ii,  86  ii,  174  ii. 
vector  equation  of,  58  ii. 
and  intersecting,  60  ii. 
deviation  of,  from  curve,  97  ii,  188  ii,  138  ii, 

404  ii. 
locus  of,  140  iL 
geodetic,  or  Didonia,  271  ii. 
of  excentricity,  306  ii. 
Circular  sections  of  cyclic  cone,  184  i. 
of  eUipsoid,  232  i,  239  L 
of  index  surface,  284  ii. 
of  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  332  ii. 
group  of  four  points,  297  L 
successions,  297  i,  305  i,  311  L 
logarithmic  spiral,  419  L 
points  at  infinity,  note,  516  i. 
hodograph,  300  ii. 

ridges  on  Fresnel's  wave-surface,  337  ii,  344  ii. 
Cinsumscribed  developable  of  curve,  116  iL 
to  confocals,  222  ii. 
to  surfaces,  232  ii. 
Cis  (symbol),  260  L 
Class  of  a  curve,  42  i,  93  L 
surface,  88  i. 
congruency,  431  ii. 
Classification  of  points  of  construction,  55  i,  76  L 
of  quadrics  by  roots  of  function,  187  iL 
by  centres,  280  ii. 
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Clifford,  note,  289  ii. 
Co-axial  quaternions,  250  i. 
linear  functions,  364  ii. 
Coefficient  of  non-spherioity,  80  ii,  120  ii,  136ii,  138  ii. 
Coefficients  of  vectors,  9  i. 

differential,  99  i,  444  i. 
Coincidence  of  axes  of  linear  function,  378  ii. 

of  cusp-edges  of  envelope,  146  ii. 
Collinear,  condition  that  three  points  should  be,  14  i, 
49  i,  62  i,  57  i. 
three  right  quaternions,  247  i. 
quaternions,  210  i. 
termino-,  vectors,  14  i,  343  i. 
Comet,  distance  from  earth  of,  320  ii. 
Commutative  law  for  addition  of  vectors,  6  i. 
of  quaternions,  176  i,  207  i. 
not  valid  for  addition  of  vector  arcs,  156  i. 
multiplication  of  quaternions,  147  i,  166  i. 
of  linear  functions,  364  ii. 
Complanar  points,  14  i,  46  i,  66  i. 

vectors,  141,  340  i;  proportion  of,  250  i,  266  i. 

termino-,  45  i,  344  i. 
quaternions,  116  i,  211  i,  260  i. 
Complanarity,  sign  of,  117  i. 

condition  of,  of  points,  14  i,  46  i,  62  i. 
of  vectors,  14  i,  338  i. 
of  quatemiouB,  148  L 
Complex  mean  of  n  vectors,  86  i. 

of  lines,  note,  211  ii ;  Note  XII.,  417  ii. 
Composition  of  two  quadrantal  rotations,  149  i. 
of  rotations,  415  i. 
of  wrenches  and  twists,  390  ii. 
Concircularity,  condition  of,  of  four  points,  297  i, 

356  i,  177  ii. 
Concurrence  of  three  lines,  18  i. 
of  four  planes,  57  i,  342  i. 
of  three  circles,  311  i. 
ConcycUc  quadrics,  527  i,  187  ii,  272  ii. 
Condition  of  collinearitj  of  three  points,  14  i,  49  i, 
52  i,  67  i. 
light  quaternions,  247  i. 
commutation  of  quaternions,  148  i. 
linear  vector  functions,  364  ii. 
complanarity  of  points,  14  i,  46  i,  62  i. 
of  vectors,  14  i,  338  i,  346  i. 
of  quaternions,  148  i. 
of  versors,  148  i. 


Condition  of  concircularity,  297  i,  177  ii. 
concurrence  of  lines,  18  i. 

of  planes,  57  i,  342  i. 
of  contact  of  line  and  sphere,  224  i,  427  i,  428  i. 

and  qiiadric,  209  ii. 
homooonicism,  376  ii. 
homosphericity,  362  i,  354  i. 
indeterminateness  of  axes,  379  ii. 
integrahility  of  Srdp,  275  ii. 
parallelism,  10  i,  194  i,  325  i. 
perpendicularity,  180  i,  325  i,  346  i. 
planarity  of  curve,  25  iL 
rectangularity  of  axes  of  function,  note,  513  i. 
sphericity  of  curve,  80  ii,  120  ii,  136  ii,  138  ii, 

406  ii. 
termino-collinearity  of  vectors,  14  i,  343  i. 

complanarity,  45  i,  344  i. 
Cone,  asymptotic,  186  ii,  189  ii. 
of  axes  of  system  ^  + 1$,  384  ii. 
of  complex,  430  ii. 
confocal,  213  ii. 
cubic,    vector  expression   for,    95  i ;    monomial 

equation  of,  281  ii,  384  ii. 
on  curve,  27  ii,  34  ii. 
cyclic  or  quadric,  95  i,  181  i,  809  i,  189  iL 

expressed  by  S,  181  i. 

vector  expression  for,  95  i,  101  i. 
differential  equation  of,  46  ii. 
focal,  202  ii,  216  ii. 
geodetics  on,  31  ii. 
motion  of  body  about  fixed  point  represented  by 

roUing,  290  ii,  291  ii. 
of  normals,  243  ii. 
osculating,  related  to  curves,  91  ii,  99  ii,  125  a> 

129  ii,  163  u. 
of  parallels  to  tangents,  6  ii,  27  ii,  29  ii. 
Pascal's    theorem    deduced    from   equaticni    of, 

376  ii. 
of  revolution,  183  i ;  note,  184  ii. 

expressed  by  i,  121  i,  by  8,  180  i. 

equation  of  one  sheet  of,  121  i. 

tangent    to    sphere,    226  i ;     to   qiudnc, 

217  ii. 
tangent,  to  sphere,  226  i ;  to  quadrio,  209  ii. 
to  confocals,  213  ii ;  note,  224  ii. 
right,  217  iL 
at  wave-cusp,  336  ii,  341  iL 
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C(mt<Ml  quadrioa,  196  li« 

tangent  cones,  213  ii ;  note^  224  11. 

right,  217  ii. 
equation  of,  207  iL 
a  line  touchee  two,  214  ii. 
developable  otroumfloribing,  22211. 
coireeponding  points  on,  note,  22A  ii. 
Teetor  eqnation  of,  note,  225  ii. 
axes  of  inertia  related  to,  note,  293  ii« 
waye-Borface  and,  346  ii. 
as  iBOthermal  surfaces,  473  ii. 
Congruence  for  quinary  symbols,  formula  of,  6l  i. 
Gongruenoy  of  lines,  417  u« 
Conio,  anbazmonio  equation  of,  32  i. 
asymptotes  of,  34  i,  9  ii. 
circumscribed  to  triangle,  36 1, 
conjugate  diameters  of,  94  i. 
curvature  of,  62  ii,  54  ii. 
evdute  of,  53  ii,  note,  168  ii. 
ezcentric  anomaly  of,  4171,  5ii. 
exponential  equation  of,  417  i,  462  i,  5  ii,  25  ii. 
ezscribed  to  triangle,  33 1,  36 1. 
focal,  202  ii,  219  ii. 
index-,  231  ii. 

intersection  of  cone  and  plane,  181  i. 
cylinder  and  plane,  196  i,  199  i. 
invariants,  380  ii. 
quaternion  equation  of,  9  H. 
spherical,  intersection  of  cone  and  sphere,  182  i. 
of  ellipsoid  and  sphere,  289  i. 
associative  principle  illustrated   by,  302  i, 

308  i. 
curvature  of,  63  ii. 
axes  and  foci  of,  192  ii. 
on  wave  surface,  345  xL 
vector  equation  of  general,  note,  10  ii. 
Conical  points  on  wave-surface,  332  ii,  335  ii,  341  ii. 
refractions,  341  ii. 
rotation,  154  i,  172  i,  359  i,  398  i,  429  i,  397  ii. 

linear  function  of,  367  H. 
surfaces,  family  of,  45  ii. 
Conjugate  diameters  of  ellipse,  94  i ;  ellipsoid,  94  i. 
of  quadric,  mutually,  211ii,  note,  250  ii, 
374  U. 
directions  to  two  quadrics,  mutually,  note,  260  ii, 

864  ii. 
harmonic,  16  i. 
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Conjugate  of  linear  vector  function,  485  i. 
quaternion  function,  655  i. 
transfonnation  functidti,  888  a. 
point  of  oubio,  41 L 
points  to  quadrio  229  i,  428 !,  209  ii. 
quadrics,  note  188  ii. 
quaternions,  115  i,  123  i. 
screws  of  potential,  395  ii. 
tangents,  231  iL 
of  vector,  346  i 
Conjugation,  characteristic  of ,  K,  1241. 

equation  of  (linear  vector  function),  485  i. 
(Une^r  quaternion  function),  555  L 
(pole  and  polar),  229  i,  428  i,  209  il. 
Connected  region,  multiply,  449  ii. 
Constants  determining  a  linear  veotof  fttflotiOli,  486  i, 
630  i,  374  ii. 

quaternion  function,  556 1. 
dynamical,  of  a  body,  896  ii. 
elastic,  468  ii. 

or  invariants  of  linear  vector  f  ctfiction,  49l  I,  ^TO 11. 
vector-,  Of  ellipsoid,  201  i,  2861. 
Constituents  of  a  quaternion,  242 1. 
Construction  for  centre  of  curvature  Of  hyperbola, 
54  ii ;  of  sphero-conic,  65  ii. 
of  spherical  curvature,  77  ii. 
for  cubic  curve,  38  i. 

for  ellipsoid  by  diacentrio  spheres,  2841,  2411, 
184  ii. 
by  variable  eUipses  201  i,  204  ii. 
modular  and  umbilicar,  279  ii. 
of  fourth  proportional  to  three  diplanat  testers, 

3621. 
points  of,  fbt  platie  net,   17  i,  22i;  for  ilet  in 

space,  61  i.     Set  Points, 
for  potential  in  orbit,  807  ii 
of  rays  of  congruency,  419  ii. 
of  series  of  st>herical  parallelograms,  890  i. 
for  wave-surf  ace,  327  ii,  258  ii. 
Contact  of  line  with  sphere,  225  i. 
quadrio  209  ii. 
See  tangent,  Os6ulAting. 
Continued  proportion   of   complanar  veetOrs,  256  i, 

2511. 
Continuity,  equation  of,  455  il. 
Convention  respecting  sign  of  area^  18  L 
of  volume,  48  i. 
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ELEMENTS  OP  QUATERNIONS, 


GonTention  reepecting  sense  of  rotation,  119  i,  notes, 
111  i,  162  i,  369  i. 
position  of  opeilator  and  operand,  110  i,  147  i. 
ezpanfdoQ  of  quaternion  detenninants,  361  ii. 
Gonyergency  of  series,  269  i,  424  i. 
Coordinates,  anharmonic,  23  i,  65  i. 
of  a  plane,  60  i. 
Cartesian,  2481. 
of  a  Gonple,  264  i. 
curvilinear,  471  ii. 
elliptic,  note,  225  ii. 
geodetio,',264  ii.; 
idea  of,  foreign  to  quaternions,  note,  112i,  404  i, 

361  ii. 
of  a  line,  note,  211  ii ;  426  ii. 
screw,  392  ii. 
tangential,  40  i,  266  ii. 
Co-reciprocal  screws,  392  ii. 
Co-residuals  on  cubic,  386  ii. 
CoiTeBponding  points  on  confocals,  note,  226  ii. 
Codne  of  quatemion,  276  i,  424  i. 
Couple  (quatemion  in  giyen  plane),  254  i. 

or  moment,  284  ii. 
Criterion  as  to  nature  of  conic  inscribed  to  triangle,  34  i. 
Crystal,  propagation  of  light  in  biazal,  323  ii. 

incidence  of  light  on,  362  ii. 
Cube-root  of  quaternion,  256  i ;  principal,  257  i. 
Cube-roots  of  unity,  nine,  291  i. 
Cubic,  anharmonio  construction  of  plane,  38  i. 
equation  of,  41  i. 
cone,  96i,  281  ii,  384  ii 
fBurfiice,  general  equation  of,  281  ii. 

related  to  curve,  164  ii. 
symbolic,  of  linear  function,  494  i. 
depressed,  501  i,  506  i,  379  ii. 
twisted,  having  contact  of  third   order  with  a 
curve,  92 ii,    104 ii;   of  fourth  order,  126 ii, 
128  ii ;  of  fifth  order,  129  ii,  167  ii,  404  ii. 
vector  equation  of,  131  ii,  note,  662  i. 
Curl  of  yector,  444  ii. 
Curvature  of  curve,  absolute,  60  ii. 

second,  or  torsion,  88  ii,  8 lii,  92ii,  108  ii,  109iL 
spherical,  74  ii. 
yector  of,  62  ii,  66  ii. 
ofhodograph,  302  ii. 
of  sur&oes,  246  ii. 
geodetic,  267  iL 


Curvature  of  surfaces,  line^  of,  230  ii,  235  ii,  236  ii. 
through  umbilic,  242  ii. 

measure  of,  261  ii,  412  ii,  415  ii. 

of  section,  267  ii. 

total,  264  ii,  416  ii. 
Curvatures,  constant  ratio  of.  Ill  ii,  405 u. 

difference  of,  of  surface,  249  ii. 

Curve,  affections  of,  depending  on  third  power  of  arc, 

88  ii. 

on  fourth  power,  112  ii. 

on  fifth  power,  166  iL 
auzOiary  angles  for  a.    See  Angle, 
cubic.    See  Cubic, 
deviation  of.    See  Deviation, 
element  of  arc  of,  32  ii. 
emanating  line  and  planes,  83  ii,  86  ii,  109  ii' 

114ii,  408ii. 
osculating  planes  and  absolute  nonnals  to,  24  ii. 
reciprocal  of,  41  ii.  Ill  ii,  193  ii. 
spherical,  62  ii.    See  Spherical, 
tangents  and  normal  planes  to,  4  ii. 
unicursal,  note,  10  ii. 
yector  equation  of,  94  i. 
Curvilinear  coordinates,  471  ii. 
Cusp  or  conical  point  on  wave-surface,  332  ii,  335  ii, 
341  ii. 
-cones  of  wave-surface,  343  ii. 
-edge  of  developable,  93  i,  100  i,  36  ii. 
(polar),  120  u. 
(rectifying),  122  ii. 
of  envelope  of  sphere,  144  ii. 
-rays,  332  ii. 
Cyclic  arcs,  186  i,  308  i. 

cones,  95  i,  181  i,  809  i,  189  ii. 
form  of  linear  yector  function,  620  i,  528  i,  536  i, 
58  i. 

applied  to  quadric,  536  i,  187  ii. 
to  waye-surface,  332  ii. 
to  strain,  369ii,  378ii. 
planes,  nonnals,  of  cone,  183  i,  649  L 

ofellipeoid,  232i,  235L 
of  quadric,  18  iL 
quadrilateral,  2961,  347  L 
Cyclical  law  of  ♦,  y,  Ar,  168  i. 

permutation  under  8  of  vectors,  350  i ;  of  quater- 
nions, 248  i. 
of  linear  yector  functions,  363  ii. 
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Cylinder  dt  rerolution  ezpreflted  by  TV,  196  i. 
by  V,  199  i. 
centre  indetenninate,  280  ii. 
geodetic  on,  30  ii,  405  ii. 
osculating  cure,  right,  95  ii. 
tangent,  to  spbere,  201  i ;  spheroid,  201  i ;  ellip- 
Boid,  202  i. 
right,  201  i,  2021,  236  i,  241  i,  220  ii. 
Cylindrical  surfaces,  equation  of,  44  ii,  45  ii. 
Cylindroid,  391  u,  419  ii,  422  ii. 

D'Alembert's  principle,  288  ii. 
Barbouz,  refened  to  in  notes,  401  ii,  416  ii. 
Decomposition   of    quaternion  q  ss  Tq  .  Vq,    169  i  ; 
qssSq  +  Yq,  193  i ;  in  tenna  of  four  quater- 
nions, 242  i,  664  i. 
of  yector  along  and  perpendicular  to  a  giyen  direc- 
tion, 193  i. 
along  three  given  directions,  338  L 
at  right  angles  to  three  planes,  389  i. 
into  tensor  and  versor,  164  i. 
of  strain,  366  ii,  870  ii,  376  ii. 
Definite  integral,  analogue  of,  368  i. 
over  sphere,  482  i,  483  i. 
total  currature,  266  ii,  416  ii. 
principal  function,  294  ii,  314  iL 
characteristic  function,  296  ii,  314  ii,  317  ii. 
time  in  orbit,  310  ii,  317  ii. 
Definition  of  addition,  6  i,  109  i,  116  i. 
of  diffeiential,  97  i,  430  i,  438  i. 
of  multiplication,  108  i,  10  i. 
of  power  of  a  yector,  396  i. 
of  a  quateinion,  421  i. 
of  reciprocal  of  yector,  293  i. 
of  subtraction  of  yector^  6  i ;    of  quaternions, 

109  i,  116  i. 
of  a  sum  of  yectors,  7  i. 
of  a  yector,  3  i. 
Deformation  of  sphere,  232  L 

theorem  of  geometrical,  625  i. 
of  surfaces,  264  ii,  402  ii,  416  ii. 
strain,  365  ii. 
Degenerate  quaternions,  120  i,  178  i,  333  i. 
Degree  of  plane  curye,  32  i. 

of  twisted  ourye,  93  i,  10  xL 
of  surface,  87  i. 
Delaunay  on  isoprometrical  problem,  note,  271  ii. 


De  Moiyre's  theorem,  264  i. 

De  Morgan,  Double  Algehra,  note,  278  i. 

on  geodetics  on  surfaces  of  reyolution,  49  ii. 

on  eyolutes,  169  iL 
Denominator,  reduction  of  two  quaternions  to  a  com- 
mon, 116  i. 
Depressed  equation  of  linear  yector  functions,  601  i, 

505  i,  379  ii. 
Deriyatiye  of  a  yector,  99  i. 

partial,  294  iL 
Deriyed  from  scalar,  yector  {v),  648  i,  13  ii,  432  ii. 
Descartes  on  powers  of  lines,  notes,  394  i,  404  L 
Desk,  illustration  of  quaternion  by,  113  i. 
Determinants,  quaternion,  361  ii,  382  ii,  398  ii. 
Deyelopable  surface,  100  i,  36  ii,  409  ii. 

circumscribed,  116  ii. 

to  surface  (conjugate  tangents),  232  ii. 

circumscribing  confocals,  222  ii. 

cusp-edge  of,  93  i,  100  i,  36  ii. 

differential  equation  of,  45  ii. 

as  enyelope,  42  ii. 

generated  by  emanants,  85  ii«  409  iL 

geodetic  on,  37  ii,  272  ii. 

normal  surface,  256  ii. 

polar,  58  ii. 

reciprocal  of ,  41  ii. 

rectifying,  81  ii,  122  ii. 
Deyelopment  of  a  vector,  102  i. 

of  functions  of  quaternions,  466  i,  476  i. 

of  vector  to  point  on  curve,  112  ii,  156  ii,  404  ii. 

of  disturbing  force,  320  ii. 
Deviation  of  curve  from  oeculating  sphere,  79  ii, 
132  ii,  138  ii. 
circle,  87  ii,  97  u,  133  ii,  138  ii ;  helix,  95  ii. 
parabola,  96  ii. 

of  hc^  from  twisted  cubic,  161  ii. 

in  general,  404  iL 
Diacentrio  sphere,  234  i,  241  i ;  note,  204  ii. 
Diameters,  conjugate,  of  ellipse,  95  i ;  ellipsoid,  96  i ; 

quadric,  211  u ;  note,  250  ii. 
Didonia,  note,  271  ii* 
Difference  of  two  points,  3  i ;  of  two  vectors,  6  L 

of  two  quaternions,  176  i. 

of  curvatures  of  a  surface,  249  ii. 
Differenced  equation  of  quadric,  21  ii. 
Differences  and  differentials,  102  i,  431  i,  434  i,469  1, 
174  u,  179  u. 
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DifferenceB  and  differentiala,  BQCCflHiYe»  479  i* 

finitei  equation  in,  84  i. 
Diflforential  ooei&oieni,  99  i,  444  i. 
definition  of,  97  i,  431  i,  440  L 
i  and  diSfiienoee,  103  i,  431  i,  434  i,  469  i,  174  ii, 

179  ii. 
diftrilmtiTe  property  el,  441  i. 
elimination  of,  448  i. 

equation  of  families  of  sorfaees,  44  ii,  47  ii. 
of  geodeticfl,  29  ii,  34  ii,  236  ii,  414  u. 
of  lines  of  eurvature,  230  ii,  412  it 
for  principal  function,  296  ii,  314  ii 
for  characteiistie  function,  297  ii»  316  ii* 
exaet,  275  ii,  664  i. 

with  multiplier,  276  ii. 
finite,  99  i,  103  i,  432  i,  note,  179  ii. 
fluxion  compared  with,  431  i. 
iUustrations  of,  482  i,  486  i,  469  i. 
Laoroix  on,  473  L 
Lagrange  on,  441  i. 
Maxwell  on,  102  i. 
Kewton  oin,  481  i. 
partial,  101  i,  446  i,  479  i,  48  ii. 
of   quaternion   function,    438  i,  440  i,   446  i ; 
of  q*,  438  i  ;  of  q'\  439  i,  447i ;  ol  ^,  461i  ; 
of  ^,  452i,  660  i;  of  c«,  463  i  ;  of  K^,  3^  Yq, 
466  i  ;   of  T^  and  Vq,  466  i ;  of  Ax  g,  468  i ; 
of  Iq,  469  i. 
of  function  of  funetion,  449  U 
of  implicit  quaternion  f  unctitm,  484  i. 
quotient,  443  i,  98  i. 
of  a  eoalur  function  of  Teotocs,  469  i. 
8  simultaneous,  431  i. 
s  suooessiTe,  100  i,  466  i,  479  i. 
of  a  yector,  96  i,  462  i.  • 

Differentiation  formula  of,  98  i,  438  i. 
examples  of  quaternion,  461  i. 
symbol  a  "^  (8  •  ^p)~^^  i^ote,  648  i. 
with  respect  to  moTuig  axes, note,  289ii,  408  ii. 
Ses  also  Differential. 
Dilatation,  872  ii. 
Dimensions,  prineiple  of,  applied  to  linear  function  of 

a  yector,  488  i. 
Diplanar  quaternions,  116i. 
Direct  and  inverse  similitude,  116  i,  866  ii. 

eiroukr  suoceesion,  297  i. 
Directed  area,  482  i. 


Direction»  relatiye,  110  i,  188  L 
unchanged  by  strain,  368  il. 
Directions  of    linear    veetor  function,  608  i.      See 

Linear  vector  function  or  Axes. 
Displacement,  axis  of,  96  ii. 

finite,  897  iL 
Dinipation  function,  461  ii. 
Distance  of  comet  from  earth,  820  ii. 
Distribution,  parameter  of,  408  ii. 
Distributive  property  d  multiplication  ef  vnelon  by 
co-efficients,  9  i. 

of  quaternions,  213  i,  219  i. 

of  sign  I,  206i;  K,  1761,  207i;  8,  186i; 

V,204i. 
of  diflbrential,  441  i. 
Disturbing  force  on  planet,  320  ii. 
Division  d  vector  by  parallel  vector,  16  i. 
of  quaternions,  defined,  109  i,  116i. 
homographic,  16  i. 
Double  algebra,  note,  278  L 
DuaUty,  388ii,427ii.    Am  Reciprocity. 
Dupin,  indicatrix,  231  iL 

conjugate  tangents,  282  ii, 
lines  of  curvature  on  confooals,  236  ii. 
focal  conies,  note,  236  ii. 
Dynamical  constants  of  a  body,  896  ii. 
Dynamics,  general  equation  of,  267  ii. 
general  method  in,  note,  296  ii. 

Edge  of  regression,  98  i,  100  i,  36  ii. 
Effective  vector,  3  L 

Eight  square  roots  of   linear  vector  fuHctloQ,  aote, 
226  ii,  367  iL 

umbilicar  generators,  22211,  236  ii. 
Elastic  constants,  463  ii« 

force,  Fresnel's,  324  iL 
Electro-magnetic  force,  446  ii. 

wave  surface,  note,  326  ii. 
Elimination  of  arbitrary  functions,  48  ii. 
of  differential,  448  i. 
of  a  vector  842  i,  366  L 
Ellipee,  centro-f ocal,  203  ii. 

curvature  of,  62  ii. 

evolute  of,  63  ii,  note,  168  ii. 

focal,  202  ii,  219  ii. 

section  of  cylinder,  196  i,  1991,  4181. 

vector  expression  for,  96  i,  417  L 
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£mp«>id,axMof,ai6i. 
of  aeotion,  2381. 

oirouUr  ledaoos  ol,  282  i,  288  i. 

oonstniction  by  diaoentrio  sphere,  284  i,  notes, 
184ii,204ii,861ii. 

oycHo  normala,  285  i. 

cylinder  (right)  tangent  to,  202  i. 

equation  of,  fooal,  201  i,  280  i. 
eyoUc,  627  i. 

T(ip  +  pic)  e  «•  ~  1%  note,  2411,  8141,  3261, 
8281,  6371, 15  u,  185  11,  27411,  85011. 

hoBologouB  defonnatlon  of  mean  sphere,  2321, 
3141. 

strain-,  886  ii. 

yeotor-constanti  of,  801 1,  286 1,  587 1. 

vector  ezpTOBaion  for,  05 1. 
BUipsoidal  linear  function,  866 11. 
Elliptic  coordinates,  note,  225 11. 

functions,  885 IL 

logarithmic  spizal,  410 1. 
Elongation  in  strain,  872 11. 
Emaaant  lines  and  planes,  8811,  8511,  lOOii,  11411, 

408 IL 
Energy  equation,  dynamics,  288  ii,  204  Ii. 

for  light,  354 11. 

hydrodynamics,  460 11. 
Enunciation  of  the  assodatiye  principle,  801 1. 

Taylor's  theorem,  22 11 
Enyelope  of  conf ocals,  222  ii. 

inyolute  as  limit  of,  171 11. 

lines  of  curvatujn  on  quadric,  285 11. 

planes,  deyelopable  as,  42  ii. 

osonlaiing  q^heie,  14i  11. 

sphere  'with  yarying  radius,  148 11,  171  ii. 

waye-suifaee  as,  note,  88611. 
Equality  of  points,  31,  18 1. 

quaternions,  100  i,  116  1,  248  a,  408 1. 

vectotB,  31. 

yector-arcs,  144  L 
yersors,  400  1. 

Equation  of  algebraic  iano,  in-  qoaternions,  877  i  { 

M^TOotpof,  292  L 

anhazmonlc  of  curre,  32 1;  local  and  tangential, 

391;  of  surface,  87  L 

of  confooals,  207  ii. 

ol  colligation  (poles  and  polan),  229 1,  186  ii. 

(linear  functions),  485 1,  566 1. 


Equation  of  continuity,  456  ii. 

depressed,  of  linear  function,  501 1,  505  i,  879  11. 

diffeiential.    8&e  DiffeientiaL 

of  dynamics,  287  11,  289  11,  295  ii,  396  ii. 

of  equilibrium,  284  11.         ^ 

exponential,  for  spherical  triangle,  404  i,  409  1., 

in  finite  differences,  84  i. 

functional,  of  families  of  surfaces,  46 11. 

of  lod  inyolying  signs  Ax.  and  Z,  121 1 ;  K,  127 1 : 
S,  180  1,  190  1;   V,  196  i,  190  1;  T,  165  1, 
167 1,  190  1 ;  U,  142  1. 
powers  of  a  yect(Nr,  4171. 

of  second  degree,  homogeneous  and  reetor,  508 1. 

of  six  segments,  21 1,  18  L 

symbolic,  iat  K,  6,  T,  U,  Y,  142  i,*205  1. 
for  linear  functions,  494  1,  560  i. 

yector  for  curye,  94  1 ;  surface,  94  1. 
Equi- difference  of  points,  4  1. 
Equilibrium,  equation  of,  284  11. 
Euclidean  angle,  120 1,  262  i. 
Euler,  identity,  law  of  the  norms,  244  1. 

theorem  on  curyature,  268  IL 

equations  of  motion,  289  u. 
fluid  motion,  467  iL 
Eyolute,  167  ii 

of  ellipse,  53 11,  note,  168  IL 

of  spherical  curye,  169  11. 
Eyolutionary  quaternion,  295  1. 
Exact  differential,  275  11. 

Examples,  geometrical,  on  signs  i,  Ax,  121 ;  K,  187 1 ; 
E.  296  i ;  S,  1801,  1901;  T,  1651, 167  i,  1901 ; 
U,  142  1 ;  V,  195  1,  199  1. 

depending  on  powers  of  vectors,  417  i. 

of  quaternion  differentiation,  451 1. 
Excentric  anomaly,  5 11. 
Excess,  spherical,  364  1. 

spheroidal  (total  ouryature),  266  ii. 
Expansion.    S«e  Deyebpment. 
Exponential  of  qoatemion,  421 1. 

form  for  sine  and  cosine,  266  1,  274 1,  424  1. 

equation  for  spherical  triangle,  484  i,  400  i. 
ofquadrio,  206  IL 

transformation  of  Taylor's  aeries,  468  1,  473  1, 
561  L 
Exponents,  scalar,  264  L 

quaternion,  274  i,  421  i. 
Exscribed  or  circumscribed  conic,  36  i. 
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Ezteziflions  of  algebraic  notation,  6  i,  6  i,  108  i,  123  i, 

2661. 
Extreme  points  of  congruencj,  420  ii. 

Factor  or  operator,  108  i,  135  i. 

integrating,  276  ii. 
Factorials,  notation  of ,  476  i. 
Families  of  surfaces,  45  ii. 
isothermal,  472  ii. 
orthogonal,  474  ii. 
Finite  differences,  equation  in,  84  i. 

differentials,  99  i,  103  i,  432  i,  note,  179  ii. 

displacements,  397  ii. 
Five  quaternions,  identical  relation  connecting,  563  i. 

vectors,  47  i ;  terminating  on  a  sphere,  354  i. 

system  of  screws,  392  ii,  394  ii. 
Flexion,  note,  81  ii. 
Flow,  Lord  Kelvin  on,  457  ii. 
Fluid  motion,  454  ii. 
Fluxions,  note,  431  i. 
Focal  conies,  202  ii,  219  ii. 

ellipses,  centre-,  203  ii. 

equation  of  quadzics,  536  i. 

generations  of  quadrios,  278  ii. 

lines  of  cones,  646  i,  549  i,  213  ii,  243  ii. 

notation  for,  relations,  310  i. 

properties  of  sphero-conics,  310  i,  393  i,  72  ii. 

surface  of  congruency,  431  ii. 
Foci  of  involution,  16  i. 

modular,  278  ii. 

principal,  420  ii. 

by  projection,  423  ii. 

umbilicar,  278  ii. 

virtual,  419  ii,  420  ii. 
Force,  FresneVs  elastic,  324  ii. 

conservative^  444  ii. 

disturbing,  on  planet,  320  ii. 

function,  293  ii. 
Formula  (A),  160  i,  243  i,  344  i,  182  ii,  861  ii. 

of  addition,  5  i. 

of  association,  7  i,  246  i,  302  i. 

of  collinearity  of  three  right  quaternions,  247  i. 

of  commutation,  7  i. 

of  complanarity  of  three  vectorB,   838  i,   341  i, 
247  i. 

of  congruence  for  quinary  symbols,  61 1* 

of  differentials,  981,  438  i. 


Formula  of  inversion  of  linear  function,  486  i. 

of  parallelism  of  two  vectors,  325  i. 

of  perpendicularity  of  two  vectors,  325  i» 

of  relation  between  +  and  -,  5  L 
Formulfld  of  spherical  trigonometry,  fundamental«  400  i. 
Four  constituents  of  quaternion,  114  i,  242  i. 

identical  rows,  detetminant  with,  363  ii. 

points,  group  of,  linear,  15  i ;  drcnlar,  297  i. 
complanarity  of,  14  i,  46  i,  344  i» 
concircularity  of,  356  i. 

system  of  screws,  392  ii,  394  ii. 

vectors,  linear  relations  between  44  i,  338  u 
proportion  of,  250  i. 
Fourth  proportional  to  three  vectors,  oomplanar,  260  i, 
293  i;  diplanar,  366  i;  rectangular,  377  i. 

unit  in  space,  394  i,  380  i. 

power  of  arc,  affections  of  curve  depending  on, 
112  u. 
Fraction  or  quotient,  geometric,  107  i. 
Fresnel,  wave-surface,  323  ii,  note,  263  ii. 
Function,  anharmonio  quaternion,  294  i. 

s,  calculus  of,  206  i,  202  i.    Su  Abstraotioii  of 
symbol. 

characteristic,  297  ii. 

dissipation,  461  iL 

elimination  of  arbitrary,  48  ii. 

elliptic,  386  ii. 

force,  293  ii,  394  ii. 

implicit,  differential  of,  484  i. 

linear.    8m  Linear. 

principal,  in  dynamics,  294  ii,  314  ii. 

strain,  366  ii. 

transcendental,  of  quaternions,  421  i,  463  i« 

trigonometrical,  of  quaternions,  424  L 

of  vectors,  a  quaternion,  332  i,  394  i. 
Functional  notation,  2051,  202  i. 

equations  of  &milies  of  surfaces,  46  ii. 
Fundamental  formuln  of  trigonometry,  plane  214  i ; 
spherical,  400  i. 

Gauche  curve.    See  Cubic,  etc. 

hexagon  inscribed  to  sphere,  305  i,  364  i. 
polygons  inscribed  to  sphere,  3471. 
quadrilateral,  82  i. 

on  quadric,  88  i,  96  i. 
Gauss  on  measure  of  curvature,  26811,  261  ii,  264  ii, 
412  ii,  416  ii. 
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Generation  of  ellipsoid,  241  i,  notes,   184  ii,  204  ii, 
361  il. 

of  qnadric,  modular  and  nmbilicar,  278  ii. 

of  ruled  hyperboloid,  90  i. 

of  wave  surface,  827  ii,  263  ii. 
Generatrix  of  ruled  hyperboloid,  89  i,  21 3  ii. 

umbilicar,  221  ii,  note,  226  ii. 
Geocentric  distance  of  comet,  320  ii. 
Geodetic  lines,  29  ii,  226  ii,  264  ii,  416  u. 

circles,  271  ii. 

coordinates,  264  ii. 

enrvature,  267  ii. 

on  cylinder,  lllii,  406  ii. 

on  dcTelopable,  37  ii,  272  ii. 

Didonia,  271  ii. 

on  quadric,  226  ii ;  P  *  D  e  oomt  226  ii. 

on  surface  of  revolution,  48  ii. 

torsion,  416  ii. 

triangle,  curvature  of,  266  ii. 
Geometric  quotient,  107  i. 

inversion  aud  alternation  of,  118i. 
Geometrical  examples  on  Y,  1961,  199  i;  S,  180  i; 
Ax.andii,  121i;  K,  127i;  E,296i;  U,142i; 
S  and  T,  190  i. 

deformation,  theorem  of,  626  i. 
Geometrical  illustration  of  difPerential,  436  i. 
of  ratio  of  vanisbing  quantities,  470  i. 

nets,  plane,  20  i,  29  i ;  in  space,  61  i. 
"  G^metrie  de  position  "  of  Camot,  note,  377  i. 
'*64om6trie   sup^rieure,"    of  Obasles,  notes,   16  i; 

72  i,  891,  300  i. 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimendons.    8es  Salmon. 
Grammarithm,  note,  336  i. 
Graves,  C,  note,  308  i. 
Graves,  J.  T.,  note,  276  i. 
Gravitation,  Newton's  law  of,  99  i,  302  ii. 
Group  of  four  points  on  a  line,  16  i ;  in  space,  294  i ; 
on  a  circle,  297  i. 

of  six  points,  evolutionary  of,  296  i. 
Guide-points,  239  i. 
Guiding  curve,  36  ii. 

Half-line  or  ray,  equation  of,  121  i,  142  i. 
Handle,  versor  compared  to  a,  336  i,  note,  346  i. 
Harmonic  mean  of  two  vectors,  231  i,  298  i;  ot  n, 
3001. 
polar  of  point  to  triangle,  21  i. 


Haimonic^property  of  quadrilateral,  20  i. 
of  pole  and  polar,  229  i. 

spherical,  468  ii. 
Helicoid  or  screw-surface,  419  i,  12  ii,  28  ii,  88  ii, 

281  ii. 
Helix,  419  i,  6  ii,  26  ii,  28  ii,  61  ii,  77  ii,  92  ii,  96  ii, 
112  ii,  167  iL 

as  curve  of  constant  curvatures,  112'  ii. 

osculating  curve,  95  n, 

related  to  complex,  428  ii. 
Heptagon,  inscribed  to  sphere,  364  i. 
Herschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  TreatUe  on  JAght,  note, 

327  ii. 
Hexagon,  spherical,  308  i. 

inscribed  to  sphere,  306  i,  364  i. 

evolutionary  of,  296  i. 
"  Higher  Plane  Curves,"  Salmon's,  notes,  37  i,  40  i, 

411,  42  i. 
Historical  notes  on  quaternions,  206  i,  268  i,  262  i, 

278  i,  361  ii. 
Hodograph,  300  ii,  99  i,  29  ii,  note,  112  ii. 

curvature  of,  302  ii. 

of  evdute,  173  ii. 
Hodographic  isochronism,  310  ii. 

geometrical  proof,  319  ii. 

relation  to  Lambert's  theorem,  314  ii. 
nomographic  division,  16  i. 

nets  (plane),  31  i;  (in  space),  79  i. 

property  of  ruled  hyperboloid,  89  i. 
surfaces,  408  ii. 

screw-systems,  396  ii. 
Homologies  of  ellipsoid  and  sphere,  316  i,  232  i. 
Homology,  centre  of,  60  i ;  plane  of,  60  i. 
Homospheric  property  of  cyclic  sections,  18  ii. 
Homosphericity,  equation  of,  364  i. 
Huyghens,  note,  363  ii. 
Hydrodynamics,  464  U. 
Hydrostatics,  483  i. 
Hyperbok,  33  i,  9  ii,  64  ii,  60  u. 

curvature  of,  64  ii. 

focal,  201  ii,  219  ii. 
Hyperbolic  paraboloid,  93  i,  96  i. 

orbit,  note,  303  ii. 
Hyperboloid,  ruled,  anharmonio  equation  of,  88  i. 

generators  of,  89  i,  213  ii. 

vector  equation  of,  96  i. 
Hypotenuse,  proof  of  theorem  of  square  on,  212  i. 
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I,  symbol  for  index  of  right  quotient,  187  i. 

is  distribution,  206  i. 

Ax,  =  lUV,  208  i ;  IV  =  V,  316  i. 
ii  J,  k,  Imwb  oi,  157  i,  344  i. 

early  use  of,  notes,  160  i,  316  i,  346  i,  861  ii. 

formula  (A),  160  i,  248  i,  844  U  182  ii,  851  u. 

links  between  quaternions  and  coordinates,  351  ii. 

quaternion  in  terms  of,  242  i. 

vector  in  terms  of,  344  i. 
Ideal  or  imaginary  intersections)  223  i. 
Identical  rows,  detenninant  with,  362  ii,  883  ii|  893  ii. 
Identification  of  a  right  quaternion  with  its  index, 

331  i,  note,  193  i. 
Identity  connecting  three  yeetots,  887  i,  344  i,  876  i, 
426  i. 

four  yectors,  338  i,  339  i,  876  i. 

five  quaternions,  668  i. 

six  spherical  arcs,  377  i. 

seren  screws,  393  ii. 

on  square  root  of  quaternion,  315  i. 
Illustration  of  differential  and  difference,  434  i,  436  i. 

of  ratio  of  yanishing  quantities,  470  i. 

of  a  quaternion  by  a  desk,  113  i. 
Imaginary*  of  algebra,  224  i,  289  i. 

geometrically  real,  uotes)  138  i,  258  i. 
as  mark  of  geometrical  impossibility,  note, 
404  i. 

axes  and  roots  of  linear  vector  function,  514  i. 

if  J,  k  formerly  called,  note,  816  i. 

part,  or  vector  part,  note,  816  L 

quaternion.    See  Biquateniion. 
Imponential,  274  i. 
Independent  differentials,  558  L 

variable,  change  of,  24  ii,  33  u« 
Indeterminateness  of  aids  ol  linear  vector  function, 
501  i,  525  i,  364  u,  369  ii,  879  ii,  885  iL 

of  interpretation  of  \/~,  133  i. 

of  versor  of  null  quaternion,  note,  120  i,  139  i. 

of  construction  for  fourth  proportional,  879  i. 
Index  of  right  quotient,  122  i. 
symbol  of,  187  i. 
equals  right  quotient,  881  i^  notOi  198  i. 

curve  ^indicatrix),  231  ii. 

surface,  283  ii,  237  ii. 

surface  or  surface  of  wave-slowness,  324  ii. 


Index  of  vector,  828  iL 

connexion  with  ray,  328  ii. 
Indicatrix,  281  u« 

Indices  of  right  quotients,  quotieiktof,  176i. 
sum  of,  206  i. 
product  of,  329  i. 
Inertia,  axis  of,  287  ii,  291  iL 
linear  function  of ^  289  ii. 
principal  sctewft  of,  395  ii. 
Infinitesimals,  170  ii,  note  230  ii. 

osculating  circles  treated  by,  174  ii. 
Infinity,  line  at,  27  L 

circular  points  at,  noto,  5161. 
circle  at,  222  ii. 
Inflexion  points  of,  note,  25  ii. 
Inflexional  tangents  to  oubic,  87  i. 
Inscription  of  polygons  in  sfihere,  854  i. 
Integrability,  condition  of,  277  ii. 
Integral  as  limit  of  a  sum,  482  i,  170  ii. 
definite,  analogue  of,  368  i. 
over  sphere,  482  i,  488  L 
total  curvature,  266  ii,  416  ii. 
principal  function,  294  ii,  314  ii. 
characteristic  function,  296ii>  814£l,  817  iL 
time  in  orbit,  310  ii,  817  ii. 
of  differential  equation  of  family  of  eurfiMss, 
46  ii,  48  ii. 
of  geodetics,  35  ii,  87  ii,  48  u,  226  ii. 
intermediate,  of  general  equations  of  dyaaaucs, 

296u,  297ii. 
s,  volume  and  surface,  448  ii. 
s,  line  and  surface,  449  iL 
Integration  of  differential  equatians,  examples  eo, 
30u,  52ii,  277u. 
i$(MlntegraL 
Intensity  of  a  wrench,  390  ii. 
Intermediate  integrak  of  dynamics,  296  ii,  297  iL 
Interpretation  of  a  product  of  veotom  as  a  quaternion, 
321  i,  337  i,  394  L 
of\/^,  133  i,  253  L 
Intersection,  ideal  or  imaginary,  228  i,  note,  87  L 
real,  220  L 

of  line  and  plane^  47  i. 
of  two  planes,  388  L 
of  oonf ocals,  198  ii,  236  ii. 


*  Th6  words  ideal  and  e^mhoticat  at6  o<icasionally  used  by  Hamilton  as  synonymous  ^th  it/ut^inarf. 
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Inteneotion  of  normals,  230  ii,  239  ii. 

of  osculating  circle  and  cure,  60  ii ;  and  sphero- 
conio,  67  ii. 
surfaces,  103  ii,  160  ii. 
InyariantB,  491  i,  606  i,  376  ii,  364  ii,  386  ii. 

screw,  393  ii. 
Inyerse  or  reciprocal  of  a  Tootor,  298  i,  322  i. 
symbol  for,  B,  141  i,  2931,  8281. 
called  yector  of  proximity,  20ii,  461  i. 

of  a  quaternion,  122  i;  differential  of,  439  i. 

of  line,  296  i ;  of  circle,  296  i,  849  i ;  of  sphere,  363  i. 

similitude,  116  i,  129  i,  366  ii. 
Inyeraion  and  alternation,  equidifference  of  points,  4  i. 

equality  of  geometric  quotients,  118  i. 
of  yector-azee,  144  i. 

geometrical,  293  i.    Sm  Inyerse. 

of  linear  yector  function,  486  i,  280  ii. 

of  linear  quatenuon  function,  667  i. 
Inyersor,  136  i. 

semi-,  136  i. 
Inyolute,  167  ii. 

as  limit  of  enyelope,  171  ii. 
Inyolution,  16  i. 

double,  72  i. 

in  space,  296  i,  300  i. 
Ixisb  Academy,  Boyal.    See  Academy. 
Isoohroniam,  bodographic,  310  ii.    See  Hodograpbic. 
Isothermal  surfaces,  472  ii. 

Jaoobi,  generators  of  confooal,  note,  213  ii. 

Jamin,  experiments  on  light,  368  ii. 

Joachimstal,  first  integral  for  geodetics,  note,  226  ii. 

K  introduced,  124  i. 

examples  on,  127  i. 

differential  of  K^,  466  i. 
Kelyin,  Lord,  on  flow,  467  ii. 

Kinematical  treatment  of  cunres,  83  ii,  92  ii,  114ii, 
I18ii,  403ii. 

of  surfaces,  410  ii. 
Kummer  surface  of  complex,  480  ii. 

Lacroix,  on  Taylor's  theorem,  note,  473  L 
Lagrange,  definition  of  a  deiiyed  function,  note,  441  i. 

ratio  of  yanisbing  quantities,  note,  472  i. 

yirtual  yelocities,  288  ii. 

motion  of  fluid,  467  ii. 
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Lambert's  theorem,  314  ii,  316  ii. 
Lancret,  angle  if  for  curres,  note,  90  ii. 

on  eyolutes,  note,  172  ii. 
Laphice,  rule  of  heliocentlio  distances,  note,  320  ii. 
Latent  roots  of  linear  function,  6171,  608  i,  600  i, 

662i,  369ii,376ii. 
Law  of  the  Norms,  173  i,  244  i. 
Lectures  on  Quaternions  referred  to  in  notes,  160  i, 
206i,  219i,  304i,  3111,  3161,8461,  364i,  380i, 
479  i,  6261,  88  ii,  48  ii,  12911,  203  ii,  204  u,  219ii, 
226  ii,  26411,  269  ii,  270  u,   271 H,   279  ii,  28311, 
321  ii,  361  ii. 
Left-handed,  1111.    See  fiotation. 
LemniBcata,  286 1. 
Length  of  line.    See  Tensor. 

relatiye  of  two  lines,  111  1. 
<*  Letters  on  Quaternions,"  note,  811 1. 
Light,  Fresnel's  theory  of,  32311. 
Limit,  of  sum,  Integral  as,  4f82 1,  170  ii. 
Limiting  ratios,  4691. 

Line,   expressed  by   z.  and  Ax.,  1211;   K,   127  1: 
U,  1421;  V.  1961. 
anharmonio  equation  of,  26 1 ;  ooordinatos  of,  27 1. 
s,  complex  of,  417  ii,  427  ii. 
concurrent  18 1. 
congruency  of,  417  ii. 
contact  of,  with  sphere,  226 1. 

with  confocals,  214  ii. 
of  curyatuie,  280  ii,  286  ii,  286 11. 
emanant,  8311,  408  ii. 
focal,  646  i,  649  i,  213  U,  248  ii. 
geodetic,  29  ii,  226 11,  264  iL 
group  of  points  on,  16 1,  72  i. 
half,  1211,  1421. 
at  infinity,  27 1. 
integral,  44911. 
intersection   of,    and   plane,  471;     and    sphere, 

2201;  2281. 
of  intersection  of  two  planes,  338 1. 
inverse  of,  296 1. 
number  added  to  line,  336 1. 
paiuUtil,  101,  1941,3261. 
perpendicular  to  line,  1791,  1941,  4271. 
to  plane,  1801,8421,  8631. 
to  two  lines,  8311. 
to  itself,  note,  236  ii. 
point  added  to,  6 1. 
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Line,  projection  of,  179  i. 
rational,  29  i,  64  i,  79  i. 
Toflezion  of,  1291,  3681. 
reg^uluB  of,  408  ii,  417  ii. 
relative  length  and  direction  of  two,  1111. 
shortest,  8811. 

singular  on  enyelope  of  sphere,  144  ii. 
six  coordinates  of,  note,  211  ii ;  426  ii. 
of  striotion,  408  ii. 
symbol  of,    ternary,   66  i ;    anharmonic,    67  i ; 

quinary,  63  i. 
tangent,  99  i,  4  ii,  7  ii.    Sm  Tangent, 
rector  expression  for,  16  i,  94  i ;  equation  of,  196  i. 
Linear  complex,  427  ii. 
Linear  equation  between  two  yeotors,  12  i. 
three  rectors,  131. 
four  vectors,  44  i,  838  i. 
five  quaternions,  663  i. 
seven  screws,  393  ii. 
function  of  several  vectors,  467  ii. 
transformation,  387  ii. 
Linear  quateniion  function,  486  i,  666  i. 
number  of  constants  in,  666  i. 
standard  quadiinominal  form  of,  666  i. 
symbolic  biquadratic  of,  660  i. 
Linear  vector  function,  484  i. 

auxiliary  (^),  486  i ;  (x)f  496  i. 
axes  or  directions  of,  608  i. 

arrangement  of,  and  of  its  conjugate,  612  i. 
coincidence  of  two,  603  i,  879  ii. 

of  three,  6061,  379  ii. 
determination  of,  note,  612  i. 
imaginary,  6141. 
indeterminate,    601  i,    6261,    369  ii,   379  ii, 

386  u. 
rectangularity  of  two,  note,  613  i. 

of  three,  note,  613  i,  614  i,  617  i. 
of  system  of,  384  ii. 
bifocal,  646  i,  196  ii. 
binomial,  4981. 
conjugate,  486  i. 

constants  in,  number  of,  486  i,  630  i. 
cyclic   (^p  =  gp  +  Yxpfi),  620  i,    628  i,    636 1, 
6491,  187  ii,  193  ii,  23311,  240  ii,  332  ii,  36911, 
373  ii. 
with  depressed  equation,  601  i,  606  i,  379  ii. 
derived,  661  i. 


Linear  vector  function — continued. 
dimensions  of,  488  L 
local  (^p  «  aaYap  +  bfiSfip)  881  i,    633  i,    536  i, 

638  i,  37311. 
invanantsof,  4911,  37611,  364  ii,  386  ii. 
inversion  of,  486 1. 
monomial,  601 1,  606 1. 
non-conjugate,  part  of,  492  i. 
powers  of,  491  i. 
principal  planes  of,  512  i,  384  ii. 
reduction  of  two,  863  ii. 
roots  of,  617  i,  608 1. 
equal,  600 1. 
imaginary,  6151. 
self-conjugate,  613  i,  6191,  6261,  27211. 
specification  of,  374  ii. 
square-root  of,  226 11,  367 11. 
standard  trinomial  form  of,  486  i. 
strain  represented  by,  366  iL 
symbolic  cubic  of,  49   1. 
of  self -conjugate  part,  620 1. 
unifocal.    See  Focal, 
lionville  on  confocals,  228  ii. 

on  geodetic  curvature,  267  ii. 
liouville's  Monge  referred  in  notes,  9211,   lllii, 
146  ii,    16311,    236  ii,     239  ii,    261  ii,    264  ii. 
26611,  267  ii,  271  ii. 
Lloyd,  experiments  on  conical  refraction,  note,  341  ii. 
Local  equations,  39  L 

Loci,  equations  of,  involving,  Zt  Ax.,  121 1 ;  K,  127  i ; 
B,  2961;    S,  180  i,  1901;    T,  1661,   167  i; 
U,  142i;  V,  196i,  199i. 
powers  of  a  vector,  417  i. 
Locus,  ApoUonian,  1301,  1661,  191  i,  182 IL 

of  centres  of  curvature  of  curve,  77  ii,  106  ii,  1 68  ii. 

of  spherical  curvature,  120  ii. 
of  osculating  circle,  140  ii. 
of  vertices  of  right  cones  tangent  to  conlocals, 
223  ii. 
Logarithm  of  quaternion,  268  i,  2761,  421  i,  83  ii. 
Logarithmic  spiral,  4181,  6411. 

MacCallagh,  modular  generation  of  quadrics,  note, 
279  ii. 
motion  about  a  fixed  point,  291  ii. 
theorem  of  the  polar  plane,  362  ii. 
referred  to  in  notes,  323 11,  324  ii. 
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Magnetio  analogies  for  Vi  445  ii. 
Maxwell,  on  differentials,  note,  102  i. 
on  sense  of  rotation,  note,  HI  i. 
eleotro-magnetic  equations,  note,  326  ii. 
Mean  point,  projection  of ,  19  i,  81 L 
of  gauche  quadrilateral,  82  i. 
of  partial  systems,  83  i. 
proportional  between  two  vectors,  251  i. 
of  two  Teotors,  harmonio,  298  i ;  of  m,  300  i. 
of  n  vectors,  simple,  81  i ;  complex,  85  i. 
Measure  of  curvature,  261  ii,  412ii,  415  ii. 
Mdcanique  C^l^te,  note  320  ii. 
Meusnier's  theorem,  note,  257  ii,  413  ii. 
Mixed  transformations  of  functions,  545  i,  278  ii 
Mobius  referred  to  in  notes,  22  i,  31  i,  61  i,  62  i,  65  i, 

66  i,  77  i,  79  i,  162  ii,  236  ii. 
Modular  generation  of  quadzic,  278  u. 
Moment,  central,  285  ii. 
of  inertia,  292  ii. 
total,  286  ii. 
Monge,  families  of  surfaces,  48  ii. 
envelope  of  sphere,  144  ii,  153  ii. 
evolutes,  167u. 
lines  of  curvature,  235  ii. 

referred  to  in  notes,  53  ii,  90  ii.    See  Liouville's 
Monge. 
Monomial  form  of  linear  vector  function,  501  i,  505  i. 
equations  of  circle  and  sphere,  355  i. 
of  cubic  cone,  281  ii,  384  ii,  467  ii. 
Motion  on  surface  of  revolution,  49  ii. 
about  fixed  point,  290  ii. 
screw-,  83  ii,  84  ii,  285  ii.    See  Screw, 
fluid,  454  ii. 
Mourey,  note,  278  ii. 

Moving  axes,  note,  289  ii,  403  ii,  404  ii,  410  ii. 
MultipUcand,  147  i,  UOi,  159  i. 
Muldplioation  of  t,y,  k,  159  i. 

of  quatemioos,  definition  of,  116  i. 
is' not  commutative,  147  i. 
IS  doubly  distributive,  219  i,  212  i. 
is  associative,  2451,  308  i. 
reduced  to  multiplication  of  versors,  172  i. 
by  coefficients,  1191. 
of  vectors  is  associative,  337  i. 
by  coefficients,  9  i. 

-arcs  by  scalars  ia  not  distributive,  156i. 
of  versors  illustrated  by  vector  arcs,  147  i. 


MultipUer,  147  i,  110  i,  159  i. 
or  integrating  factor,  276  ii. 

N,  symbol  for  norm,  130  i. 

N^,  differential  of,  455  i. 

Negative  unity,  square  of  right  radial,  132  i. 

square  root  of,    has  geometrically  real   value, 
notes,  133  i,  253  i. 
as  an  uninterpreted  symbol,  224  i,  289  i. 

square  of  vector,  203  i,  345  L 
Net,  phine  geometrical,  20  i,  29  i ;  in  space,  61  i. 
Nets  are  homographic  figures,  31  i,  791. 
Newton  on  fluxions,  note,  97  i ;  431  i,  471  i. 
Non- commutative  multiplication,  147  i. 

addition,  166  i. 
Non-conjugate  part  of  linear  vector  function,  492  i. 
Non-distributive  multiplication,  156  i. 
Non-scalar,  llOi. 

Non-sphericity,  coefficient  of,  80  ii,  120  ii,  135ii,  138  ii. 
Norm,  180  i,  note,  128  i. 

of  .sum,  189  i,  219  i,  476  i. 

differential  of,  455  i. 

s,  law  of  the,  173  i,  244  i. 
Normal,  absolute,  24  ii,  38  ii. 

hi-,  27  ii. 

to  oonfocals,  199  ii. 

cyclic  of  cone,  183  i ;  of  ellipsoid,  232  i,  235  i. 

developable,  surface,  256  ii,  259  ii. 

emanants,  109  ii,  117  ii. 

s,  intersection  of,  230  ii,  239  ii. 

planes  to  curves,  4  u,  8  ii. 

toquadric,  16  ii,  199  ii,  239  ii. 

tosuxiaoes,  11  ii. 

at  umbilic,  241  ii. 
Notation,  extended  meaning  of  algebraic,  5i,  6i,  108  i, 
123  i,  2561. 

of  factorials,  476  i. 

for  focal  relations,  310  i. 

functional,  205  i,  202  i. 

simplification  of,  334  i. 

See  Symbol. 
Null  quaternion,  125  i,  139  i. 

vector,  3i;  vector-arc,  146 i. 
Number  added  to  line,  335  i. 

of  constants  in  linear  vector  function,  486  i,  530  i. 
in  linear  quaternion  function,  556  i. 
in  equation  of  twisted  cubic,  131  ii. 
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Number  of  points  of  construction,  22  i,  73  i. 

signloBS,  111  i,  170  i. 
Numbers,  norm  borrowed  from  theory  of,  note,  130  i. 

Oblique  cone,  188  i,  note,  181  i. 

quotient,  321  i,  337  i. 
Ohm  on  logarithms,  note,  276  i. 
Oliyier,  note,  01  ii. 
Opening,  spherical,  366  i. 
Operation,  characteristic  of.    8m  Symbol. 
Operations,  Calculus  of,  202  i,  205  i. 
Operator  or  factor,  108  i,  186  i. 

V,  432  ii  ;  notes,  548  i,  554  i,  261  ii. 
disguised  as  -  D«,  204  ii. 
Opposite  quaternions,  126  i, 

vectors,  3  L 
Optic  axes  of  crystal,  348  ii. 
Orbit,  central,  298  i. 
Order  of  curve  (plane),  32  i ;  (twisted),  93  i ;  10  ii. 

of  surface,  87  i. 

of  congruenoy,  431  ii. 

of  complex,  430  ii. 

of  factors,  indifferent  when  one  is  scalar,  119  i. 
generally  vital,  147  i,  153  i,  158  i. 
Origin  of  vectors,  12  L 

Orthogonal  axes  of  self -conjugate  function,   513  i, 
519  i,  524  i,  272  ii. 

vectors  for  ourte,  82  ii. 

section  of  confocals,  198  ii. 

surfaces,  474  ii. 
Osculating  circles,  58  ii,  86  ii,  174  ii. 
intersections  with  curve,  60  ii. 
deviation  from  curve,   97  ii,  133  ii,  138  ii, 
404  ii. 

cone  (light),  09ii;  to  cone  of  chords,   102  ii; 
(oblique),  99  ii. 

cylinder,  126  ii,  128  ii. 

helix,  95  ii,  404  ii. 

parabola,  96  ii. 

plane,  24  ii. 

quadric,  to  surface,  note,  249  ii. 

screw-surface,  85  ii. 

sphere,  50  ii,  74  ii,  178  ii ;  to  surface,  269  ii. 

surfaces,  103  ii. 

twisted  cubio,  129  ii,  156  ii,  404  iL 
Oval,  279  i. 


P,  symbol  for  ponential,  268  i. 
Pairs  of  vectors,  note,  393  ii. 
Parabola  inscribed  to  triangle,  34  i. 

osculating  curve,  96  ii. 
Parabolic  time  in  orbit,  311  ii. 
Paraboloid,  centre  at  infinity,  280  ii. 

ruled,  anharmonio  equation  of,  93  i. 
vector  expression  for,  96  L 
normal  to,  11  ii. 
Paradox,  apparent,  149  i. 
Parallelepiped,  volume  of,  247  i,  838  i. 
Parallelism,  condition  of,  325  i. 
Parallelog^m,  area  of,  246  i. 

spherical,  388  i. 
Parameters  in  vector  equations,  94  i. 

of  confocal  system,  196  ii,  note,  224  iL 

of  distribution,  408  iL 
Part,  right  or  vector,  of  a  quaternion,  193  i,  204  i. 
Partial  differentials,  101  i,  446  i,  479  i,  48  iL 

equations  for  dynamical  functions,  296  ii,  297  ii. 
Pencil  of  lines,  23  i,  307  i ;  planes,  57  L 

of  a  congruency,  424  ii. 
Pentagon  inscribed  to  a  sphere,  351  i. 
Permanent  screws,  396  ii. 
Permutation,  cyclical,  of  «,  y,  k,  158  i. 

of  quaternions  under  S,  248  i,  350  i. 

of  linear  vector  functions,  368  ii. 
Perpendicular  from  point  on  line,  179  i,  194  i,  427  i. 
on  plane,  180  i,  342  i,  353  L 

to  two  lines,  83  iL 

to  itself,  line,  note,  236  iL 

of  spherical  triangle,  217  L 

of  tetrahedron,  note,  568  i. 
Perpendicularity,  condition  of,  325  i,  345  i. 
Perturbing  force,  320  iL 
Pitch  of  a  screw,  286  ii,  390  ii. 
Plane,  expressed  by  Z,  121  i ;  Ax.,  121  i ;  K,  127  i ; 
T,  165  i,  167  i ;  V,  143  i;  S»  180  L 

anharmonio  equation  of,  56  L 

concurrence  ol  four,  57  i,  842  L 

cyclic,  of  cone,  188  i ;  of  elHpioid»  282  L 

equation  of,  scalar,  180  i  ;  vector,  24  i,  94  L 

geometrical  nets,  20  i,  29  i. 

intersection  of  and  line,  47  i. 

s,  intersection  of  two,  388  L 

inverse  of^  353  L 

normal,  4  ii,  8  iL 
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Planes,  pencil  of,  67  i. 

polar,  to  sphere,  228  i ;  to  qnadrie^  210  ii. 

polar,  Mac  Cullagh's  theorem  of,  362  ii. 

rational,  64  i. 

of  quaternion,  111  i 

quinary  symbol  of,  63  L 

strain,  370  ii 

of  symmetry,  elastio,  464  ii,  466  ii. 

s,  system  of,  related  to  linear  yector  fanotum,  612  i. 

quaternion  function,  668  L 
through  three  points,  844  i. 
Planet,  distance  of,  from  earth,  320  ii. 
Pliieher's  six  coordinates  of  a  line,  note,  211  ii,  426  ii. 
Poinsot,  representation  of  motion  about  fixed  point, 

290  ii. 
Point,  addition  of,  to  vector,  6  i. 
s,  circular,  note,  616  i. 

s,  condition  of  three  on  a  line,  14  i,  49  i,  62  i, 
67  i. 
four  in  a  plane,  14  i,  46  i. 
fiye  on  a  sphere,  364  L 
s  of  construction  in  pkne,  17  i,  22  i. 

in  space,  (first)  61  i ;  (second)  62  i :  table  of 
types,  76  i ;  diagram  of,  78  i. 
s,  corresponding,  on  confocals,  note,  226  iL 
8,  difference  of  two,  3  L 
B,  equality  of,  8  i,  13  i 
s,  equidiffeience  of ,  4  L 
s,  extreme,  420'iL 
s,  group  of,  on  line,  16i;  in  spaee,  294  i;  on 

circle,  297  L 
guide,  239  i. 
mean,  of  triangle,  19  i;  of  gsnche  quadrilateral, 

82  i ;  in  general,  81  i. 
8  rational,  in  a  plane,. 29 i;  in  spone,  64  i,  79  i ; 

types  of,  66  i,  76  L 
symbol  of,  ternary,  96  i ;  quinary,  61  i ;  qua- 
ternary, 66  L 
of  transfonnation,  united,  387  ii* 
Polar  axis,  67  iL 

derelopahle,  68  ii ;  eusp-edge  of,  120  iL 
plane  to  quadric,  210  iL 
to  sphere,  228  L 

Mac  Cullagh's  theorem  of,  362  iL 
reciprocals,  647  i,  20  ii,  41  iL 
Pole  and  polar  of  a  sphere,  228  L 
of  plane  curve,  36  L 


Polos  of  a  plane  with  respeet  to  confbcals,  note,  224  ii. 

s  of  a  spherical  harmonic,  468  ii. 
Polygon,  area  for  spherical,  368  L 

exponential  equation  lor  spherical,  404  L 
geodetic,  266  ii,  416  ii. 
inscribed  to  sphere,  347  i,  note,  1^0  iL 
spherical  sum  of  angles  of,  416  L 
Polynomial  equations,  277  L 
Poncelet,  plane  of  homology,  note,  60  L 
Ponential  of  a  quaternion,  268  L 
Position,  vector  of,  100  L 

function  of,  432  iL 
Positive  or  signless  number,  170  i,  note,  1 11  i. 
Potential  of  attracting  system,  293  ii,  806  iL 

function,  469  iL 
Power  of  a  vector,  a  quaternion,  396  i,  399  L 
development  of  a,  476  L 
differential  of  a,  461 L 
equation  of  loci  involving  a,  417  L 
tmnsformatioDs  of  a,  420  L 
of  a  quaternion,  2641,  274  i,  421L 
of  a  linear  vector  function,  491 L 
Pressure,  hydrostatic,  483  i,  440  ii,  469  ii. 
Principal  amplitude,  amo^  263  i. 
axes  of  a  body,  292  iL 
of  ellipsoid,  238  L 
of  quadric,  636  i,  187  ii,  272  ii. 

of  a  section  of,  238  i,  626  i,  231  ii,  263  iL 
foci  of  congruenoy,  420  iL 
function  in  dynamics,  294  iL 
for  central  orbit,  314  iL 
root,  269  L 

screws  d  inertia,  306  iL 
Piincipia,  Newton's,  97  i,  431  i,  471 L 
Principles  adopted  from  algebra,  108  L 
Prism  showing  properties  of  curve,  100  iL 
Product  of  quaternions  defined,  90  IL 
conjugate  of,  173  L 
differential  of,  461 1. 
redprooal  of,  173  L 
scalar  of ,  187  i,  246  L 
tensor  of,  171 L 
vector  of,  246  L 
versor  of,  171  i. 
of  two  quaternions,  109  i,  116  i,  171 L 
of  two  vectors,  interpreted,  321  i,  329  L 
rectangular  vectors,  833  i. 
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Fi!Oduct  of  yecton,  337  U  346  i,  394  i. 

of  indioes,  329  i. 

of  lixiear  yeotor  f unctionB,  368  ii 

of  sides  of  a  triangle,  848  L 

of  an  inscribed  polygon,  347  i. 
FlojeetioQ  of  dosed  figure,  8  i. 

of  line,  179  i. 

of  mean  point,  19  i,  81  i. 

stereographio,  311  i. 

foci  by,  423  ii. 
Property,  assooiative,  of  addition,  7  i,  207  i,  304  i. 
of  multiplication,  159  i,  246  i,  308  i,  337  i. 

commutative,  of  addition,  7  i,  176  i,  207  L 

distribative,  9  i,  212  i,  219  i. 

harmonic,  of  quadrilateral,  20  i. 

homographic,  of  ruled  surface,  408  ii. 
Proportion  of  yectors,  118  i,  176  i,  260  i. 
oontinaed,  261  i,  256  i. 
mean,  261  L 
Proportional  to  three  yeotors,  fourth  (complanar) ,  260  i ; 

(diplanar),  356  i,  362  i;  rectangular,  377  i. 
Provector,  3  i,  146  L 
Proximity,  yeotor  of,  461  i,  20  ii. 
Pure  strain,  366  ii. 
Pyramid,  volume  of,  247  i,  338  i ;  sign  of,  48  i. 

Quadrantal  rotations,  149  i,  157  i. 

triangle,  377  i. 
Quadratic  equation  in  quaternions,  281  i. 

yeotor  equation,  508  i. 
Quadric,  anharmonio  equation  of,  88  i. 

axes  of,  536  i,  187  ii,  272  ii. 

of  section  of,  23a  i,  626  i,  231  ii,  263  ii. 

bioonoycUc,  627  i,  187  ii,  272  u. 

bifocal  equation  of,  646  i,  195  ii. 

centre  of,  280  ii. 

s,  confocal,  196  ii. 

s,  classification  of,  187  ii,  280  ii. 

conjugate  radii,  211  ii,  note,  260  ii,  374  ii. 

curyature  of,  249  ii. 

cyclic  equation  of,  636  i,  187  ii. 

elongation,  372  ii. 

exponential  equation  of,  206  ii. 

focal  equation  of,  635  L 

generation  of,  modular  and  umbilicar,  278  ii. 

genen^tors  of,  89  i,  213  ii. 

geodetios  on,  225  ii. 


Qnadratio,  normals  to,  16  ii,  199  ii,  239  ii. 

osculating  surface,  note,  249  ii. 

8,  reciprocal,' 889  ii. 

species  of,  187  ii,  280  ii. 

sub-contrary  droular  sections  are  on  a  sphere,  18  ii. 

tetrahedron  self-conjugate  to,  389  ii. 

aero  pitch,  392  ii. 
Quadrilateral,  oydic,  296  i,  347  i. 

gauche,  82  i,  88  i,  95  i. 

harmonic  property  of,  20  i. 

of  a  plane  net,  31 L 

product  of  sides  of,  347  i. 

spherical,  area  of,  368  i. 
Quadrinomial  form  for  quaternion,  242  i. 

for  linear  quaternion  function,  565  i. 
Qualitative  element  of  a  quaternion,  note,  167  L 
Quantitative  element  of  a  quaternion,  notes,  138  i,  1 67  i. 
Quantities,  ratio  of  vanishing,  470  L 
Quartic,  Steiner's,  392  ii. 
Quaternary  symbols,  56  i. 
Quaternion  addition,  116  i,  176  i,  207  i. 

amplitude  of,  262  i. 

angle  of,  119  i. 

anharmonic,  294  i,  296  i,  350  i. 

axisof,  1191,203  i. 

binomial,  254  i. 

s,oollinear,  116i,  210i. 

8,  complanar,  116  i,  148  i,  211  i,  260  i. 

conjugate  of,  123  i ;  of  product,  173  i. 

s,  conjugate,  116  i,  123  i. 

convergence  of,  series,  269  i,  43A  i. 

cosine  of,  275  i,  424  i. 

cube-root  of,  256  i. 

cyclical  permutation  under  S,  248  i. 

decomposition  of,  T^XJ^,  169  i,  S^  +  V^^,  193  i. 

determinants,  361  ii,  882  ii,  393  ii. 

development,  473  i,  465  i,  320  ii. 

differentiali,  438  i. 

s,  diplanar,  116  L 

division,  109  i,  116  i. 

elements  of,  112  i,  113  i,  note,  167  L 

equality  of,  109  i,  115  i,  248  i,  408  L 

equations,  243  i ;  algebraic,  292  i ;  (complanar), 
277  L 

evolutionary,  295  i. 

exponent,  274  i,  421 L 

exponential,  421 L 
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Quaternion,  ai  a  factor  or  operator,  186  i. 
as  a  fourth  proportional,  357  i,  362  i. 
fimctionB  of  yeotors  a,  832  i,  894  i. 
f,  historical  notes  on,  206  i,  268  i,  262  i,  278  i, 

361  ii. 
identities,  426  i,  663  i. 
imaginary.    Ste  Biquaternion. 
imponential  of,  274  i. 
index  of  right,  122  i. 
integration,  482  i,  170  ii. 
invanants,  491  i,  606  i,  882  u. 
invene  of,  122  i. 
inversion,  667  i 
Lectures  on.    See  Lectures. 
Letters  on,  note,  311  i. 
linear  function,  486  i,  .656  i. 
logarithm  of,  276  i,  421  i,  83  ii. 
moment,  286  iL 

multiplication,  116 i,  172  i,  219  i,  246i,  301  i,  308]. 
null,  126  i,  139  L 
aa  numher  added  to  line,  335  i. 
oblique  quotient,  321  i,  337  i. 
opposite  of,  126  i. 
plane  of,  lUi. 
ponential  of,  268  i. 
as  pover  of  a  yeotor,  396  i,  899  i. 
power  of,  268  i,  274  i,  421  i. 
s  product  of  two,  109  i,  116  i,  171  i. 
product  of  yectors  a,  321  i,  337  i. 
quadrinomial  form  of,  242  i. 
as  quotient  of  two  yeotors,  1 10  i. 
8,  quotient  of  two,  109  i,  116  i,  171  i. 
radial,  131 L 
redpTooal  of,  122  i 
s  reciprocal  of  product  of  two,.  173  i. 
right  part,  192  i. 

quotient,  121  i 
root  of,  269  i. 
scalar,  120  i. 
scalar  of,  177  L 

as  soalar  plus  yeotor,  11  i,  836  i. 
sine  of,  276  i,  424  i 
square  of,  132  i,  141  i,  170  i,  187  L 
square-root  of,  188  i,  315  i,  367  i ;  differential  of, 

462  i,  660  i. 
as  square-root  of  a  positiye  plus  square-root  of  a 

negative,  203  i. 


Quaternion,  subtraction  of,  116  i 
8,  sum  of,  176  i,  207  i. 
Taylor's  series  adapted  to,  473  i,  7  ii,  22  ii. 
tensor  of,  167  L 

transcendental  functions  of  a,  421  i,  463  i. 
and  trigonometry  (plane),  178  i,  197  i,  214  i,  208  i. 

(spherical),  216  i,  209  i. 
vector  of  a,*192  i. 
vector  as  a,  836  i. 
versor  of,  137  L 
versor  as  a,  148  i. 
Quinary  symbols,  60  i ;  types,  66  i. 
Quotients,  differential,  443  i. 
geometric,  107  i. 

inversion  and  alternation  of,  118  i. 

two  with  common  denominator,  109  i,  116  i. 
oblique,  821  i,  837  i. 

of  quaternions,  109  i,  116  i,  171  i ;  scalar  of,  187  i. 
radial,  131  i. 
right,  121  i. 

index  of,  122  i,  331  i. 

quotient  of,  176  L 

sum  of,  206  i. 
of  vectors,  107  i. 

R,  symbol  for  reciprocal,  141  i,  293  i,  328  i. 
Radial  quotient,  131 L 

right,  132  i. 
Radical  plane,  328  L 
Radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  curve,  61  ii. 

second  curvature,  88  ii,  108  ii. 

spherical  curvature,  79  iL 
Ratio  of  vanishing  quantities,  470  i. 
Rational  points,  lines  and  planes,  29  i,  64  i,  79  i. 
Ray  or  half-line,  equation  of,  121  i,  142  i. 

s,  systems  of,  417  iL 

Third  supplement  on  Systems  of,  notes,  330  ii, 
841  iL 

-velocity,  323  ii ;  lines  of  single,  332  ii. 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  on  the  dissipation  function,  461  ii. 
Reality  of  roots  of  self-conjugate  function,  613  i,  619  i, 
626  i,  272  iL 

of  principal  screws  of  inertia,  396  ii. 
Reals,  Hi,  268  L 

Reciprocal   of  quaternion,  122  i ;    development   of, 
476  L 

versor  of,  138i. 
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Beciprooal  of  vector,  293  i. 

curves,  41  ii;  on  sphere,  111,11. 
of  [^liflro-comc,  198  iL 
mirfaceB,20ii,  276ii,  389ii. 
of  surface  of  centres,  2o6ii. 
of  system  of  con&cal«,  198  ii. 
of  waye-suiface,  326  iL 
screws,  390  ii. 
Beciprocity  of  fonns,  647  i,  41  ii,  328  ii,  388  ii,  427  ii. 
Bectangle,  spherical,  note,  388  i. 
Rectangular  system  for  confocals,  199  iL 
curves,  82ii,403]i. 
surfaces,  410  u. 

self -conjugate  function,  513  i,  619  .i,  525  i, 
272  ii. 
transformations  of  linear  veotoriimction  528  i. 
vectors,  fourth  proportional  to  three,  377  i. 
venom,  multiplication  of,  149  i,  157  i ;  vectors, 
333  i. 
Rectifying  vector,  89  ii. 

developable,  cusp-edge,  122  ii. 
Reduced  wrench,  395  iL 

Reduction  of  two  geometric  quotients  to  a  common 
denominator,  116  L 
two  linear  vector  functions,  363  ii. 
quaternion  to  a  power  ol  a  vaotor,  899  i. 
multiplication,  171 L 
Reflexion  of  a  line,  129  i,  358  L 
successive,  361  i. 
at  surfaoe  of  erystal,  352  iL 
strain  accompanied  by,  865  iL 
Refraction,  conical,  341  ii. 

crystalline,  352  ii. 
Regrawion,  edge  of,  93  i,  100  i,  86  ji. 
of  polar  developable,  120  JL 
of  rectifying  developable,  122  iL 
of  envelope  of  epheie,  144  iL 
Relation  connecting  three  vectors,  337  i,  344  i,  375  i, 
426  L 
foar  veeton,  44  i,  888  i,  876  L 
five  veotoffs,  471. 
five  quaternions,  563  L 
six  spherical  arcs,  377  i. 
seven  screws,  393  iL 
Relative  length  and  direction.  111  i,  138  L 
Remainder  of  a  series,  474  L 
Representative  angle,  151  i ;  arc,  148  i ;  point,  143  i. 


Resolution  of  -vector  along  and  at  xigbt  angbs  to  liin, 
193  L 
along  three  lines,  838  L 
normal  to  three  planes,  839  L 
of  quaternion  TqUq,  169  i ;  S^  -I-  Y^,  193  L 
Resultant  of  forces,  condition  for  unique,  264  iL 

wrenches,  390  iL 
Revector,  3  i. 
Reversor,  139L 

Revolution,  cone  of,  183  i ;  tangent  to  confocals,  21 7  iL 
cylinder  of,  1951, 1991. 
spheroid  of,  201  i. 
surfaces  of,  47  ii. 
Ribaucour,  402  ii. 

Ridges  on  wave-surface,  337  ii,  344 .ii. 
Right-hand  rotation,  1 19  L 
part  of  quaternion,  193  L 
quotient  or  quaternion,  121 L 
index  of,  122  L 

identification  of,  with  index,  381  i,  note,  193L 
quotients,  quotient  of,  176  L 

index  of  sum  of,  206  s. 
radial,  132  L 

versor  as  unit  vector,  335  i. 
Roberts,  Michael,  note,  235  iL 
Root,  cube,  of  quaternion,  256  i ;  of  unity  (nine),  291 L 
of  equation  of  algebraic  fonn,  277  L 
of  linear  vector  function  or  latent,  617  i»  6001, 

608i,  5621,  369  ii,  876  iL 
of  negative  unity,  imagxnaxy  symbol,  284  i,  289  L 
geometrically  real  values  of,  notes,  133  L 
253  L 
principal,  259  L 

square,  of  quaternion,  188  J,  2621,  8161,  367  i| 
452  i,  560  L 
of  linear  vector  function,  note^  226  n,  367  iL 
of  unity  n<*,  geometrically  nal,  2591 ;  imaginaiy, 

290  L 
of  zero,  316  i,  291 L 
Rotations,  composition  of,  415  L 

convention  of  aenae  oi^  llli,  119  i,  nUm^  49  i, 

869  L 
conical,  154  i,  1721,  359],  3981,  4291.  897ii. 
of  emanant,  85  ii. 
finite,  397  iL 
inatantaoeons,  288  iL 
linear  function  for,  367  ii. 
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Bbfaition,  moleoQlary  446  ii. 

quadnntal,  149  i,  167  i. 

of  radiufl  of  spherical  (nurratore,  1 14  iL 

of8oUd,861i,8Q8ii 
Boyal  Iriflh  Ai^demy,  m#  Academy. 
Billed  hyperboloidy  88  i,  05  i. 

paraboloid,  96  i,  93  i. 

surface,  408  iL 

helieoid  oaoidating,  83  ii. 

S,  aymbol  for  Bcalar,  177i;  «J(1  +  K)  I77i,  =  l-V, 
193  i;  S'S  202i. 

cyclical  permutation  under,  248  i,  850  i. 

diBtributiye,  186  i. 

examples  on,  180  i,  190  L 
Sadleir,  Bev.  W.  D.,  note,  375  i. 
Saint  Yenant,  de,  notes,  27 ii,  81  ii,  91  ii,  94 ii,  HI  ii, 

124  ii. 
Salmon,  Oeometry  of  Three  Dimensions,  notes,  27  ii, 
42  ii,  92  ii,  104  ii,  129  ii,  213  ii,  223  ii,  228  ii, 
236  u,  236  ii,  259  ii,  260  ii,  261  ii. 

Higher  Plane  Curres,  notes,  37  i,  41  i,  42  i. 

on    centres    of    cuiratore    of    quadric,    note, 
260  iL 
Scalar,  differential  of,  455  i. 

exponents,  264  i.     . 

integration,  482  i. 

origin  of  term,  Hi. 

plus  vector  equals  quaternion,  1 1  i,  335  i. 

of  a  product,  245  i. 

of  a  quaternion,  177  i,  186.i. 

of  a  sum,  185  i. 

symbol  of,  177  i.    See  S. 

unit  in  space,  394  i,  380  i. 
Screw,  axis,  83  ii,  285  ii,  390  u,  430  ii 

coordinates  of  a,  392  ii.     ■ 

8,  chiastic,  39  iL 

cylindidd  of,  391  ii,  419  u,  422  u. 

homography,  896  ii. 

inYariants,  393  ii. 

motion,  83  ii,  84  ii,  285  ii. 

pitch  of,  285  ii,  390  ii. 

surface,  4191,  12  u,  28  ii,  83  ii.  281  ii. 
osculating,  85  ii. 

system,  391  ii,  393  iL 

translation,  85  ii. 
Second  euryature,  88  ii,  81  ii,  92  u,  108  ii,  109  ii. 

HaWLTOK'S  ElJIlCBNTS  OP  QUATBRNIONS,  VOL.  II. 


Section  of  cone,  181 L 

cydic  of  cone,  183  i. 
of  ellipsoid,  232  L 

of  cylinder,  196i,  199  i. 

of  ellipsoid,  288  L 

harmonic,  16  i. 

homographic,  16  L 

normal,  ourrature  of,  247  iL 

component  of  currature  of,  267  ii,  413  ii. 

of  quadric,  axes  of,  623  i,  263  iL 

sub-contrary  of  cone,  183  i. 
of  quadric,  18  ii. 

of  wave-surface,  332  ii. 
Segments,  equation  of  six,  18  i,  21  i. 
Self-conjugate  function,  492  L 

reality  of  roots  of,  513  i,  519  i,  625  i,  272  ii. 
of  linear  fransformation,  389  ii. 

tetrahedron,  389  ii. 
Semi-inyerBor,  135  i. 

Sense  of  rotation,  1 11  i,  1 19 1,  notes,  49  i,  369  i. 
Series,  conyergance  of,  269  i,  424  i. 

exponential,  274  i,  421  i. 

ponential,  268  L 

remainder  of,  474  L 

of  spherical  parallelograms,  388  . 

Taylor's,  102  i,  4731,  7  ii,  22  ii. 
Serret,  refetred  to  in  notes,  92  ii,  108  ii. 
Sexiant  of  screws,  393  ii. 
Shortest  distance  between  two  lines,  83  ii. 
Sign  of  area  of  plane  tiiaagle,  18  L 

of  spherical  area,  370  i. 

of  volume  of  a  pyramid,  48  i,  842  i. 
Signless  number,  tensor  a,  170  i,  111  L 
Sunilitnde,  direct  and  inverse,  115  i,  365  ii. 
Simplification  of  notation,  334  L 
Simultaneous  differentials,  431  i. 
Sine,  exponential  form  for,  266  i,  274  L 

of  a  quaternion,  424  i. 
Six  planes,  anangements  of,  to  illustrate  the  associa- 
tive principle,  302  i,  304  i,  305  i. 

points,  evolutionary  of,  295  L 

CO -reciprocal  screws,  392  ii. 
Skew,  centre  of  arch,  283  ii. 

surface  of  emanants,  85  ii. 
Solution  of  exponential  equation,  409  i. 
Space,  scalar  unit  in,  380  i. 

symmetry  of,  394  L 

3S 
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Space,  transformation,  linear,  887  ii. 
Species  of  quadrics,  187  ii,  280  il. 
Sphere  equation  of,  in  terms  of  E,  1301 ;   S,  180i ; 
V,  199i;  N,  T,  166 i,  167i;  8«  -  V*,  200i. 

Apollonian  locus,  130  i,  166  i,  191  i. 

monomial,  866  i. 

square  of  vector,  327  i. 

yariouSf  180  ii. 
diacentrio,  284  i,  241  i. 
enyelopet>f,  143  ii,  171  ii. 
geodetic  on,  30  ii. 

homologies  of  ellipsoid  and,  316  i,  282  i. 
intersection  of  right  line  and,  220  i,  223  i. 

of  cone  and,  181  i. 

of  ellipsoid  and,  240  i. 
inyerse  of,  363  i. 
osculating  ourve^   60  ii,  74  ii,  178  ii;   surface, 

269  ii. 
poles  and  polars  of,  228  i. 
tangent  cone  to,  226  i. 

cylinder  to,  201  i. 
Spherical  addition,  406  L 
area,  364  i,  368  i,  482  L 
cap,  482  i. 

conic,  inteneotioii  of  cone  and  sphere,  182  i. 
of  ellipsoid  and,  239  i. 

associatiTe  principle  iUnstrated  by,  302  i,  308  i. 

cnrrature  of,  63  ii, 

axis  and  fod  of,  192  iL 

on  waye-suiface,  346  iL 
cubic,  281  ii. 
curyature,  74  IL 
cnire  of  absolute  normals,  28  IL 

osculating  circle  of,  62  ii. 
defect,  266  ii. 
excess,  364  L 

total  onirature,  266  ii. 
harmonics,  468  ii. 
hexagon,  303  L 

inscription  of  polygons  in,  847  i,  note,  129  ii. 
opening,  366  L 
paxallelogram,  388  i. 
polygon,  414  i. 
sum,  1661,406  i,  4161. 
tetragonometry,  417  L 
triangle,  area  of,  364  i. 

exponential  equation  for,  404  i. 


Spherical  trigonometry,  209  i,  216  i,  326  i,  868  i,  400  i 

fundamental  formula,  400  i. 
Sphericity,  ooei&oient  of  non*,  SOii,  12011,  lS6ii, 

138  iL 
Spheroid  of  revolution,  201 L 
Spin-vector,  4921,  373  ii,  382  iL 
Spiral,  418  L 

Square  of  quaternion,  132  i,  141  i,  1701,  187  L 
of  right  radial,  182  L 
of  vector,  327  i,  346  L 

root  of  -  1,  geometrically  real  values,  notes,  133  i, 
263  L 
as  uninterpreted  symbol,  224  i,  289  L 
of  linear  vector  function,  note,  226  ii,  367  iL 
of  quaternion,  1881,  2621,  3161,  367  L 

differential  of,  462  i,  660  L   . 
of  zero,  316 1,291  L 
theorem  of,  on  hypotenuse,  212  L 
Standard  form,  quaternion,  quadiinomial,  242  i. 
binomial,  264L 
vecton,  344  L 

linear  funotion,  vector,  486  L 
quaternion,  666  L 
Statics,  283  iL 
Steiner's  quartic,  392  ii. 
Stereographic  projection,  311 L 
Stokes's  theorem,  443  ii,  449  ii,  416  iL 
Strain,  366  iL 
Stress,  466  iL 

in  terms  of  strain,  461  ii. 
Striotion,  line  of,  408  iL 
Sub-contrary  sections  of  cone,  183  L 

of  quadric,  circular,  are  homoepheriioal,  18  ii. 
Subtraction  of  vectors,  6  i. 
of  quatemions,  116  L 
of  amplitudes,  264  L 
Succession,  direct  or  indirect,  297  L 
Successive  differentiation,  100  i,  466  i,  479  L 
Sum,  aroual,  166  i,  869  L 
of  quaternions,  176  L 
scalar  of,  186  L 
spherical,  166  i,  406  i,  416  L 
tensor  and  norm  of  a,  189  i,  219  i,  476  L 
of  vectors,  7  L 
Summand,  6L 
Supplementary  triangle,  217  L 

s,  fbnned  by  axis  of  ^  and  ^',  note,  612  L 
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Surface,  anharmonic  equation  of,  87  L 
properties  of  ruled,  408  ii. 
of  centree,  254  ii ;  yeotor  equation  of,  260  iL 
8,  confocal,  196  ii. 
cunrature  of,  246  ii. 
deformation  of,  264  ii,  402  ii. 
developable,  100  i,  36  ii,  232  ii,  409  ii. 
emanant,  86  ii,  408  ii 
8,  families  of,  45  iL 
focal,  of  oongmency,  431  ii. 
geodetios  on,  29  ii,  225  ii,  264  ii,  415  iL 
integral,  line  and,  449  iL 
Tolnme  and,  448  ii. 
kinematioal  treatment  of^  410  ii. 
Kommer,  of  complex,  430  ii. 
normals  to,  11  iL 
order  of,  87  L 

osculating,  related  to  ourye,  103  ii. 
quadrio  oaonlating,  note,  249  iL 
of  reyolution,  47  ii. 
ruled,  408  ii. 

screw,  419  i,  12  ii,  28  ii,  83  ii,  281  ii. 
of  second  order,  179ii.    8m  Quadiic. 
vector  equation  of,  94  L 

wave-,  826  iL 
Symbol,*  Am.  262  i ;  Amo»9  Am«.,  263  L 

L  120  i,  Ln  263  L 

Ax.  120  i ;  replaced  by  UV,  334  L 

CIS,  260  L 

V,  note,  648  i.    8es  Operator. 

I,  187  i;  suppressed,  334  L 

f,y,  h,  note,  160  L 

K,  124 L 

/,  276  L 

N,  1301,  note,  128  L 

P,  268  L 

B,  141  i. 

S,  177i,  166  i,  note,  127  i ;  S-»0,  202  i. 

T,  168  i,  note,  131 L 

U,  186i;  no,  notel40L 

y,  1981,  note,  124  i;  Y-^O,  202  L 

of  complanarity  (|||},  117L 

of  focal  rehtion  (. .),  898  L 

of  intanection  (oa*bo),  17  L 


Symbol  of  similarity,  direct  (oc ),  ll5i. 
inverse  («'),  115  L 
for  spherical  addition  [(+)],  406  L 
v/-  1,  indeterminate,  133i;  uninterpreted,  289  L 
s,  equations  in,  202  i,  205  i. 
s  of  algebra,  extended  use  of,  5  i,  6  i,  108  i,  123  i, 
256  L 
+  and  -,  fonnula  of  relation,  5  L 
8,  notes  on,  262  i,  334  i,  351  iL 
of  point  ternary,  25  i,   56  i  ;  quaternary,  55  i ; 
quinary,  50  L 
Symbolic  cubic  of  linear  and  vector  function,  494  i. 
depressed,  501  i,  505  i,  379  ii. 
biquadratic  of  linear  quaternion  function,  560  i. 
expression  for  Taylor's  Series,  468  i,  473  i,  551  i. 
Symbolical  or  imaginary  roots  of  quaternion  equation, 
288  i. 
8e$  also  Imaginary. 
Symmetry  of  space,  394  i. 
elastic,  464  ii,  466  ii. 
Synchronism,  hodographic,  310  ii. 
Syntypical  points,  55  i,  75  i. 
System  of  linear  vector  functions,  384  ii. 

of  lines  and  planes  related  to  linear  vector  func- 
tion, 512  i,  568  i. 
of  rays,  417  ii. 

of  scraws,  391  ii,  393  ii,  429  u. 
of  six  planes  (association  principal),  302  i,  304  i, 

305  L 
of  three  right  versors,  157  i. 

T,  symbol  for  tensor,  163  i. 

examples  on,  166  i,  1671,  190  i. 
Tq,  diilerontial  of,  456  L 
Table  of  types  of  points  of  construction,  75  i. 
Tait,  Prof.  P.  G.,  on  electro-magnetic  wave-surface, 
note,  326  ii. 
on  wave-surface,  note,  350  ii. 
on  strain,  365  ii. 
Tangent  cone  to  sphere,  225  L 
to  quadric,  209  ii. 
to  system  of  confocals,  213  ii,  note,  224  ii. 

right,  217  ii. 
to  wave*  surface  at  cuq>,  335  ii,  342  ii. 


*  Beferences  are  given  to  an  early  or  the  earliest  usage  of  the  following  symbols  in  this  work.    Puller 
particulars  will  be  found  under  the  lettejrs  appropriate  to  each  symbd. 
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Tangent  to  cture,  97  i,  4  ii,  7  ii. 

cylinder,  right,  201  i,  202  i,  2361,  241  i,  220  ii. 

developable,  36  ii,  91  ii,  98  ii. 

ciieomscribed  to  surface,  222  ii,  232  ii. 
to  geodetic,  227  ii. 
to  locus  of  centres  of  cunrature  of  curve,  77  ii, 

106  ii,  168  iL 
plane,  11  ii. 
Tangential  co-ordinatee,  40  i,  256  ii. 

equations,  39  i. 
Taylor's  series,  102  i,  469  i,  473  i,  7u,  22  ii. 

symlwlic  form  of,  468  i,  473  i,  551  i. 
Tension,  act  of,  164  i. 

total,*  287  u. 
Tensor  of  quaternion,  167i. 

a  sigfnless  number,  1701,  note.  111  i. 
of  a  scalar,  168  L 
of  a  sum,  1891,  2191. 

development  of,  476 1. 
of  a  vector,  163  i. 
Term,  3 1. 

Termlno-oollinear  vector,  141,  3431. 
-complanar  vectors,  45  i,  344 1. 
Ternary  product  of  vectors,  337  i. 
symbols,  25  i,  56 1. 
types,  761. 
Tetragonometry,  spherical,  4171. 
Tetrahedron,  pyramid  or  gauche  quadrilateral,  82  i. 

self-conjugate,  889  ii. 
Total  curvature,  264 11,  416 IL 
di£Ferentiatlon,  479 1. 
moment,  28611. 
tension,  287  ii. 
Torsion,  88 11,  178 11,  note,  81 11. 
expressions  for,  10811. 
geodetic,  416 11. 
Transcendental  equatbns  of  surfaces,  20611,  281 11. 

functions  of  a  quaternion,  421 1,  453 1. 
Transformation,  S  and  T,  190 1,  U,  141 1. 

exponential,  of  Taylor's  series,  468 1,  473  i,  551 1. 
of  equation  of  wave-surface,  326 11,  831 11,  88211, 

342 11,  844  u,  346 11,  352 11. 
linear,  38711. 
Translation  in  finite  displacement,  397 11. 
screw,  8511,  39011. 


Transport,  4 1. 
Transvector,  8 1,  147  L 
Transvenal,  triangle  cut  by,  21 1. 

of  spherical  triangle,  362 1. 
Triangle,  geodetic,  266 11. 
plane,  conies  and,  82 1. 

harmonic  relations,  21  i. 
product  of  vector  sides  of,  848  L 
spherical,  area  of,  864  L 

exponential  equation  for,  404  i. 
sum  of  angles,  406 1. 
Trigonometry,  pUme^  fundamental  formula,  214 1. 
examples,  1781,  1971,  2651,  2721. 
S  and  Y,  208 1. 
spherical,  fundamental  formula,  216 1, 400  i. 
examples,  357 1,  325 1,  400  L 

S  and  y,  209 1. 
solution  of  exponential  equation  of,  409  L 
Trigonometrical  functions  of  quaternion,  424  i. 
Trinomial  form  for  vectors,  242 1,  344 1. 

for  linear  vector  functions,  486  i. 
Tube  of  flow,  441  ii 
Twist  on  a  serew,  390 11. 

Twisted  cubic,  contact  with  curve  of  third  order, 
92  u,  10411. 
fourth,  12611,  128  IL 
osculating  curve,  129 11,  156  ii,  404  iL 
vector  equation  of^  12911, 131 11. 
Two-system  of  screws,  391 11,  393  ii. 
Types  of  pointe  of  constmction,  55  i,  75  L 

IT,  symbol  for  unit-vector,  136*L 
versor,  137  i. 
examples  on,  142  L 
U^,  differential  of,  456  L 
Ultimate  ratio,  469  L 
Umbnic,  21811,  249  IL 

lines  of  curvature  through,  24211. 
normals  at,  241  IL 
Umbllicar  generation  of  quadric,  278  ii. 
generatrix,  221  ii,  235  iL 

as  line  of  curvature,  242  u. 
as  envelope,  23511.    ' 
locus  of,  22211. 
Unlcursal  curves,  note,  10  iL 


*  Glausias  has  called  this  the  virial. 
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Unifocal  or  focal  foim  of  function,  531  i,  533  i,  586  i. 
538i,  373ii. 
equation  of  waye-suif ace,  342  ii. 
Uninterpreted  aymbol,  \/^,  224  i,  289  i. 
Unique  resultant,  condition  for,  284  ii. 
Unit  in  spaoe,  scalar  or  fourth,  880  i,  394  i. 
sphere,  120  i. 
-vector,  120  i. 

conception  of  right  versor  as,  335  i. 
-yectors  of  ourre,  82  ii,  403  ii. 
of  surface,  410  ii. 
United  points  of  transformation,  387  iL 
Unity,  cube  root  of,  principal,  258  i. 
nine,  291  i. 
geometrical  real  n^^  roots  of,  259  i. 
imaginary  n**  roots  of,  290  L 
negative,  inversor,  135L 

square  of  right  radial,  132  i. 
square   root   of,  geometrically    real,  notes, 
1331,  253  i. 
uninterpreted  symbol,  224  i,  289  i. 
views  of  other  writers,  258  i,  278  i. 
particular  ease  of  radial  quotient,  132  L 
of  linear  function,  376  ii. 

V,  symbol  for  vector  or  right  part,  193  i ;  «  IV,  335  i. 
=  1-8  =  J(1-K),  197i. 
distributive  character  of,  204  L 
examples  on,  195  i,  197  i,  1991,  208  i. 
Yq,  differential  of,  465  L 
Vanishing  quantities,  ratio  of,  470  i. 
Variable,  change  of  independent,  24  ii,  33  ii. 
Variations,  calculus  of,  note,  48  ii,  271  ii. 
Vection,  5  L 
Vector  of  acceleration,  100  i,  289  iL 

addition,  commutative,  6  i ;  associative,  7  i. 

to  point,  5  i. 
angle,  3i 

representative  of  versor,  151  i. 
associative  property,  304  i. 
sum  of,  L56  i,  408  i. 
arc,  3L 

determination  of,  144  i. 
addition  of,  156  L 

is  associative,  804  i 
representative  of  versor,  143  i. 
ooefficients  of  ,  9L 


Vectors,  complanar,  340  L 

continued  proportion  o^  251 L 
s,  oomplanarity  of  three,  338  i. 
oonjugate  of,  346  L 
of  conjugate,  197  i. 
constants,  201  i,  2361,  491 L 
curl  of,  442  iL 
of  curvature,  50  ii,  267  ii. 

seoond,  88  iL 
definition  of ,  3  L 
difference  of  points,  8  L 
differential  of,  96  L 
division  of,  by  number,  11 L 

by  parallel  vector,  10  L 

by  vector,  107  L 
elimination  of,  842  i,  355  L 
equation  of  curve,  94  i ;  of  surftuse,  94  i. 

of  oonfocals,  note,  225  ii. 

of  congruency,  417  ii ;  of  complex,  417  it. 

of  cylindroid,  391  iL 

of  second  degree,  608  i. 

of  surface  of  centres,  260  iL 

of  twisted  cubic,  129  ii,  131  ii,  note,  10  ii. 

of  unioursal  curves,  note,  10  ii. 
as  factor,  835  i. 
s,  fourtii  proportional  to  three  complanar,  250  i ; 

diplanar,  357  i ;  rectangular,  877  L 
function.    8u  Linear. 
s  harmonic  mean  of  two,  298  i ;  of  n,  300  L 
identities.    Sw  Identity, 
or  imaginary  part,  note,  316  i. 
imaginary  or  hi- vector,  2241,  note,  171  ii. 
integral,  483  L    See  IntegraL 
invariant.    See  Invariant, 
s,  linear  relations  in  four,  44  i,  388  i ;  ffve,  47  i. 
8,  mean  between  two,  251  i. 
multiplication,  828  i. 

is  associative,  887  i. 
null,  81. 

origin  and  term  of,  8  i,  12  L 
pairs  of,  note,  398  iL 

parallel,  10  i,  325  i ;  peipendicular,  325  i,  845  i. 
plus  scalar  is  quaternion.  Hi,  3351. 
power  of,  396  i,  899  i,  420  i,  476  L 
of  product,  245  L 

product  of  two,  a  quaternion,  821  i,  888  i ;  of  n, 
837  i,  846  i,  894  L 
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Yecton,  proportion  of,  118  j,  176  i,  250  i. 
of  proximity,  20  ii,  461 L 

quotient,  107  L 

reciprocal  of,  298  i. 

resolution  of,  194  i,  888  i,  339  i. 

is  right  part  of  quatemion,  8851. 

scalar  of,  346  i. 

special  case  of  quaternion,  386  i. 

spin-,  492  i,  873:ii,  882 .ii. 

square  of,  327  i,  345  i. 

subtraction  of,  5  i. 

sum  of,  defined,  7  i. 

tensor  of,  163  i. 

s,  tennino-collinear,;i4  i,  8431;  eomplanar,  45  i, 

344  i. 
three  conditions  determine,  841 L 
trinomial  fonn  for,  844  L 
umbilical,  218  iL 
units  of  cnrre,  82  li,  408  ii. 
Terser  of,  note  187  i« 
Velocity,  vector  of,  99  L 

angular,  84  ii,  119ii,288u. 

areal,  299  ii. 

single  ray-,  882  ii. 

single  wave-,  835  ii. 
virtual,  287  ii. 
twist,  8901]. 
Version,  164  i. 
Versor,  of  conjugate,  138  i 
conjugate  of,  189  i. 
depends  on  relatiTe  diraotiaii,  188  i. 
as  factor,  185  L 
of  null  quateraioo,  189  i. 
power  of  unit  vector,  261 L 
of  product,  171 L 
of  quaternion,  187  i,  note,  IMi. 
of  reciprocal,  138  i. 
reciprocal  of,  138  i. 
right,  as  unit'Vector,  835  L 


Versor  of  scalar,  189  L 

of  sum,  476  i. 

development  of,  476  i. 

of  vector,  note  187  i. 
Versors,  condition  of  oomplanarity  of,  148  L 

equation  between,  409  L 
Vibration,  lines  of,  on  wave-surface,  880  iL 
orthogonals,  to,  345  iL 

principle  of  equivalent,  854  ii. 
Virial  or  total  tension,  287  ii. 
Virtual  focus,  419  ii. 

velocities,  287  u. 
\iscous  fluid,  459  ii. 
Volume,  sign  of  a,  48  i,  342  i. 

of  parallelepiped,  2471,  888  i. 

of  sphere,  spheric  shell,  488  i. 

and  surface  integrals,  448  iL 
Vortex  motion, '453  ii. 

Waiien,  note,  278  i. 
Wave-cusps,  332  iL 

tangent  cones  at,  335  ii,  342  iL 
ridges,  837  ii,  344  ii. 

•slowness,  surface  of,  or  index  suiiace,  325  ii. 
•suiface,^equation  of,  326  ii,  331  ii. 
cyclic  form  of,  332  iL 
unifocal  fbnn  of,  342  IL 
bi-focal  form  of,  844  ii. 
oonfooal  fonn  of,  346  iL 
Cartesian,  352  ii. 
eleclzo-nuignetic,  note,  326  iL 
vibrations,  847  ii. 
Wrench,  890  iL 

Zero,  square  root  of,  816  i,  S91 L 

versoarof,  J89L 

null  quaternion  is,  125  L 

pitch  quadxic,  392  iL 
Zone,  area  of,  482  L 
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